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THE SENATE 


Monday, December 12, 1988 


THIRTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT 


OPENING OF FIRST SESSION 


Parliament having been summoned by Proclamation to meet 
this day for the dispatch of business— 

The Senate met at 9 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 

Prayers. 


COMMUNICATION FROM GOVERNOR GENERAL’S 
DEPUTY SECRETARY, OPERATIONS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a communi- 
cation had been received from the Deputy Secretary, Opera- 
tions, to the Governor General, as follows: 


RIDEAU HALL 


December 7, 1988 
Sir, 

I am commanded to inform you that the Right Honour- 
able Brian Dickson, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber to open the First 


Session of the Thirty-Fourth Parliament of Canada on 
Monday, the twelfth of December 1988 at 9:00 a.m. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jean M. Sévigny 
Deputy Secretary, Operations 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate 
Ottawa 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure to await the arrival of 
the Deputy of Her Excellency the Governor General. 


The Right Honourable Brian Dickson, Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, having 
come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 


The Hon. the Speaker commanded the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod to proceed to the House of Commons and 
acquaint that House that: 


It is the desire of the Right Honourable the Deputy of 
Her Excellency the Governor General that they attend 
him immediately in the Senate Chamber. 


@ (0920) 
The House of Commons being come. 


The Hon. the Speaker said: 
Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


I have it in command to let you know that Her Excel- 
lency the Governor General does not see fit to declare the 
causes of her summoning the present Parliament of 
Canada until a Speaker of the House of Commons shall 
have been chosen according to law; but this afternoon at 
the hour of four o’clock Her Excellency will declare the 
causes of her calling Parliament. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Right Honourable the Deputy Governor General was 
pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


COMMUNICATION FROM GOVERNOR GENERAL’S 
SECRETARY 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a communi- 
cation had been received from the Secretary to the Governor 
General, as follows: 


RIDEAU HALL 
OTTAWA 


December 7, 1988 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Her Excellency 
the Governor General will arrive at the Speaker’s 
Entrance of the Senate at 3:50 p.m. on Monday, the 12th 
day of December, 1988. 

When it has been indicated that all is in readiness, Her 
Excellency will proceed to the Chamber of the Senate to 
formally open the First Session of the Thirty-Fourth 
Parliament of Canada. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, December 13, 1988 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


ADDRESS IN REPLY—TERMINATION OF DEBATE NO LATER 
THAN EIGHTH SITTING DAY 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(i), I move: 


That the proceedings on the Order of the Day for 
resuming the debate on the motion for an Address in 
reply to Her Excellency the Governor General’s Speech 
from the Throne addressed to both Houses of Parliament 
be concluded on the eighth sitting day on which the order 
is debated. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, because of the unusual nature of the Speech 
from the Throne, dealing as it does with just one subject, 
should we not have the motion read “. . . be concluded no later 
than the eighth sitting day...” instead of “...on the eighth 
sitting day...”? Surely, we can conclude the debate before 
the eighth sitting day. It is quite a different matter with a 
full-fledged Speech from the Throne where there are so many 
subjects dealt with, but in this case I think we should modify it 
to say “...no later than the eighth sitting day...” 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, I have no problem 
with that, but it really does not matter if this sits on the order 
paper for eight days and disappears or whether the terminolo- 
gy is changed now to make sure that the debate does not go 
beyond eight sitting days. It is a matter of small concern to me 
if senators wish to make that adjustment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it the wish of honourable senators 
that I modify the wording? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The motion will now read: 


... be concluded no later than the eighth sitting day on 
which the order is debated. 


Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion, as modified, agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(g), moved: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, 20th December, 1988, at 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


[English] 
THE CABINET 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND REPRESENTATION 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
Since the province of Prince Edward Island has gone Liberal 
red, since that province is not likely to be represented by any 
cabinet minister— 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Bonnell for cabinet! 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Bonnell: —and keeping in mind that all provinces 
should be represented in Cabinet, I should like to suggest to 
the Leader of the Government that he suggest to the Prime 
Minister that there are three excellent senators on the govern- 
ment side who represent Prince Edward Island, any one of 
whom could represent that province well in the cabinet. 


We have, for example, Senator Phillips, who is the Govern- 
ment Whip. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Steuart: This is known as the kiss of death! 


Senator Bonnell: Senator Phillips was a member of Parlia- 
ment for Prince County, the riding in which the fixed link was 
supposed to have been built—and I might mention that those 
who advocated that fixed link have all faded into oblivion— 
and I know that he would represent the government well. He 
has answered questions in this chamber in the absence of the 
Leader of the Government and the Deputy Leader of the 
Government, and he could bring forth many good responses on 
behalf of Prince Edward Island. 


We also have Senator Macquarrie,— 
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Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Bonnell: —one of the longest standing members of 
the House of Commons. He has been a member of Parliament 
since 1957—and I might add that he lives very close to the site 
of the proposed fixed link, at Victoria—and has represented 
that province well in the Government of Canada. 


Then, since the Conservative Party was unable to elect a 
lady in all of Atlantic Canada, I must point out that we also 
have Senator Rossiter. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Bonnell: It is only right, I think, that in the Cabinet 
there be female representation of Atlantic Canada. Perhaps 
Senator Rossiter would be the one. 


As far as we in Prince Edward Island are concerned, 
honourable senators, we would be pleased if any one of those 
three senators could be named to the Cabinet of Canada to 
represent our province. That would do it justice and it would 
be much better served than it has ever been over the past four 
years. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, first, I welcome 
the belated recognition by Senator Bonnell of the great merits 
of my colleagues from Prince Edward Island. We have taken 
note of that. I have also taken note of his view that the election 
results, so far as Prince Edward Island is concerned, constitute 
a rejection of the fixed-link concept. I take it he is now 
personally opposed to that, and it is interesting to have that 
news on the record. 


He will know that decisions regarding the composition of the 
ministry are made by the Prime Minister and will be 
announced by him at the appropriate time. I do, however, have 
to remind him that there were times under Liberal govern- 
ments when there was no representation in the Cabinet from 
Prince Edward Island, although there were members of the 
House of Commons from that province. There were other 
times when there were no Liberal members of the House of 
Commons from Prince Edward Island, but Prime Minister 
Pearson and Prime Minister Trudeau did not see fit to appoint 
Senator Bonnell or other senators from Prince Edward Island 
to the Cabinet. Indeed, if I recall correctly, Senator Mac- 
Eachen from Nova Scotia, then a member of the House of 
Commons—and Mr. Jamieson at another time—had the re- 
sponsibility of representing Prince Edward Island’s interests in 
the Cabinet. 


Senator Petten: And they represented Prince Edward Island 
well. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: I should like to ask a supplemen- 
tary question to that of Senator Bonnell. Senator Bonnell 
stated that he is opposed to the fixed link. I would ask the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate if the Premier of 
Prince Edward Island has informed him whether or not he is 
also opposing the fixed link. 


Senator Murray: Not recently, honourable senators. 
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Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have a supplemen- 
tary question. First, let me state that I do not think that the 
Premier of Prince Edward Island has ever said he is opposed to 
the fixed link. Therefore, the words ‘“‘not recently” give a 
wrong impression. 


Secondly, I would like to suggest that I have never said that 
I am opposed to the fixed link. Therefore, that is another 
wrong impression. The Conservative Party lost its four seats in 
Prince Edward Island by giving wrong impressions. 


Honourable senators, if there is to be a fixed link, we want 
to ensure that the environment is protected. We do not want 
the environment of our province destroyed. We want an envi- 
ronmental study, and we want the people to be informed. We 
do not want anything underhanded. That is our rationale, and 
that is why we think any one of those three senators would 
protect us and look after our rights. They know our Island; 
they know our people; and they would do a good job. 


[ Translation] 
SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of Her Excellency 
the Governor General’s Speech at the opening of the session. 


Hon. Solange Chaput-Rolland, seconded by Honourable 
Richard J. Doyle, moved: 


That the following Address be presented to Her Excellen- 
cy the Governor General of Canada: 


To Her Excellency the Right Honourable Jeanne 
Sauvé, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada, Chancellor and Principal Companion of the 
Order of Canada, Chancellor and Commander of the 
Order of Military Merit upon whom has been conferred 
the Canadian Forces’s Decoration, Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 

May it please Your Excellency: 

We, Her Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
Senate of Canada in Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
offer our humble thanks to Your Excellency for the 
gracious Speech which Your Excellency has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


She said: Honourable senators, Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
if the rules of this House allow me to express to you my 
respect and deference to your decisions, but our friendship of 
many years prompts me to tell you how pleased I am to sit in 
this noble and historic chamber with all my colleagues, what- 
ever their political beliefs. 


Honourable senators, nobody here or in the other place 
could be surprised by the highly serene royal speech or, 
especially in the present circumstances, its conciseness. 

However, the very distinguished colleagues around me 
would be surprised and probably quite taken aback if, in my 
maiden speech in the Senate, despite the trepidation I feel, I 
took the liberty of offering a very detailed analysis of the 
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strictly economic consequences of the Free Trade Agreement 
between the United States and our country. Canadians of all 
regions, of all opinions as well as of all origins seem to have 
understood better than most of our experts the democratic 
qualities inherent in this agreement. Of all our spiritual, 
intellectual and national resources, Canadian democracy that 
inspired American democracy and has been inspired by it is 
undoubtedly one of the most highly respected realities 
throughout the world. 


The clauses of the Free Trade Agreement and the appeal 
tribunal that will decide on its orientations and perhaps its 
exaggerations are living proof of the open-mindedness between 
Canada and the United States. 

[English] 

The free trade negotiations may have been more arduous 
between those who set the rules for their respective countries 
than we suspect, but they have been, on another level, a model 
of friendship which has not passed unnoticed in far away 
countries that will be linked together in 1992 by a common 
market between nations and people who, in the past, have been 
more often enemies than friends. 


@ (1010) 


Our free trade treaty ratifies the openness and friendship of 
one of the longest frontiers in the world and will recall to other 
countries that there was never division, dissention or revolution 
between our two countries, which we French-speaking citizens 
all over the world often call, respectfully, 

[ Translation] 

... the mouse and the elephant, 

[English] 

meaning that proportions between the United States and 
Canada are akin to what ex-Prime Minister Trudeau once 
described—and I was present in the National Press Club in 
Washington—as “sleeping next to an elephant.” He added, 
“However friendly is the beast we feel every twitch and every 
grunt.” 


Honourable senators, the very fact that a treaty of that 
nature will be signed soon—because Canadians expressed their 
confidence in its value on November 21—will demonstrate to 
the world that it is possible to come to terms with an over- 
whelming military and industrial power, because it is also 
possible, in a fraternal entente cordiale, to share the inventive- 
ness of millions with the artistic incentive of thousands and yet 
be influenced in the right directions in cultural and industrial 
matters. Competition with the United States, when well under- 
stood, can be stimulating. This is precisely what the Free 
Trade Agreement suggests to older countries that have been 
traditionally at odds with each other. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, although many of us, individually and 
aS an institution, have thought that these agreements with the 
United States could be a danger to the vitality of some of our 
industries, it is nevertheless true that any open-mindedness or 
freer trade between a weaker country and a stronger one is 

{Senator Chaput-Rolland,] 
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irrefutable evidence that if the peoples of the earth wanted to 
reach agreements as we did with the United States, they could. 


Canada is a prime example of a democracy that is based 
more on people’s spiritual than material interests. 


Honourable senators, let me say aloud that I did not come to 
the Senate to support those who for partisan reasons want to 
abolish or radically transform our parliamentary system. To be 
sure, I, like many others, reserve the right, if you allow me, 
one day to make some suggestions that I have accumulated 
during my career. At a time of free trade with our neighbours, 
protecting what distinguishes our institutions from theirs 
seems to me to be a supreme imperative for the vitality of our 
national identities. 


The more we weaken our British traditions to which we are 
all attached, francophones, English-speaking people or those 
from any other country who have come to live with us, the 
more we model them on those created by the great American 
people, the faster, perhaps, we will disappear into our neigh- 
bours’ melting pot. Honourable senators, although I am not 
naive enough at my age— 

[English] 

to believe and say that Meech Lake and free trade are of the 
same cement, I see both of these accords as conducive to a 
stronger Canada, because I cannot, and will not, accept the 
belief that our country and our central government might be 
weakened by the strength of our regions. Those who assert 
such false statements are precisely those who want a strong 
country at the expense of weak regions. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, I did not accept the invitation to sit 
here after living through difficult times— 
[English] 
to sit and sleep on things I want to tell you but to stand on the 
principles in which I have believed for the last 35 years. I do 
not intend to impose my will on others—and why should I? I 
also do not intend to display disrespect for the majority of 
Liberal senators. Yet I wish to say as clearly as I can that, 
when a majority of non-elected members believes that it has 
inherited a morality of decisions, then it does not serve its 
country nor its party very well. 


Senator Frith: That is your opinion. 


Senator Chaput-Rolland: Yes, it is. 
@ (1020) 


[ Translation] 


The four new senators from Quebec have the honour to 
represent not only the choice made by the Prime Minister of 
Canada—to whom I express my gratitude—but also that of 
that province—to whom I also express my gratitude—follow- 
ing Premier Bourassa’s decision to put us on his list. I, for one, 
will demonstrate first and foremost the respect which non- 
elected representatives should have for the legislative will of 
elected representatives. In my opinion, any infringement to 
this political order of things would only tend to frustrate the 
electoral democratic process which I hold in high esteem. 
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My loyalty to Canada also reflects the loyalty which 
Canada has for Quebec, the land to which I owe everything I 
am. Honourable senators, I must confess though that as a 
Francophone Quebecer, I have often wondered over the past 
forty years if Canada really considered me as a first class 
citizen, especially after its refusal to honour the promises made 
during the 1980 Referendum. The day will come when those of 
us who fought for the “no” through speeches in some 45 
Quebec towns will have to clealy express our disappointment 
with regard to the aftermath of the referendum. But this is not 
the time to do so. I would overtax your patience and my 
ignorance of your rules if I were to venture into such danger- 
ous grounds. 


But after the elections showed the interests of citizens are 
reflected in the Right Hon. Brian Mulroney’s Canadian 
beliefs, I am still more deeply convinced than before of free 
trade’s and Meech Lake’s advantages for a country that is just 
starting to benefit from the positive efforts and exceptional 
performances of the Conservative Government in finally insti- 
tutionalizing and constitutionalizing the national reconcilia- 
tion. 


Honourable senators, I would like if I may to suggest that I 
will be neither too submissive nor too stubborn to the rules of 
this place. I will use all the energy still left in me to support 
the efforts of members of this House who like myself will want 
to restore the people’s confidence in this institution whose 
prime goal has always been profound individual reflection and 
overall serenity, with partisanship and confrontation being its 
last goal. 


As an aside, let met tell you that for more than 35 years I 
have been living at the heart of communications, being a 
journalist. I know this is not a very popular title, but just like 
you I am proud of my profession. Just like you, I am proud of 
the opportunity it gave me to meet hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians from sea to sea, to speak to them, to listen to them 
and to try to understand them from the bottom of my soul. To 
me, honourable senators, Canada’s map is not simply a draw- 
ing in history text-books but rather faces, smiles, people who 
are hurting and searching. People who are tired of our in-fight- 
ing, who are asking us to solve their problems rather than 
adding new political problems to their own daily problems. I 
take the liberty to say so because rather than the thought of a 
new senator much too inexperienced to give lessons to anyone, 
this is primarily the product of 35 years of reflection, meet- 
ings, travelling through all provinces, all areas and most cities 
and villages of my country. 


Honourable senators, I feel that our fellow citizens more 
and more need a haven of peace, islands of social and cultural 
security. In the coming months, despite a clear-cut victory, we 
will together go through difficult moments in the aftermath of 
the free-trade debate, of the efforts of those who openly seek to 
sabotage the Meech Lake Agreement and who do not care 
whether Quebec remains outside Canada. Of course, we are all 
anxiously awaiting the judgment which will be rendered this 
coming Thursday by the Supreme Court whose wisdom and 
profundity we do not doubt. This is why we will have to stick 
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together and provide our fellow citizens with the opportunity 
they are asking for. 


As the great author Frangois Mauriac once put it, “The 
people do not always know what they want, but they have a 
gut knowledge of what they do not want”. 


If need be, the peoples in Canada can accept political 
debates—the ramps to freedom of speech—but deep down 
they expect answers to their problems from their seniors, 
meaning by that most of us here in this House. This we have a 
duty to provide them without partisanship, in all friendliness, 
with the benefit of the experiences gone through by each of us 
who like myself have white hair. We have lived, won, lost, 
loved, sufferred—there are things we know. One of those 
things is that even if our experience is not requested, honour- 
able senators, it is still of great value. This is why I would like 
that in this House we be— 

[English] 

a group of individuals capable not only of a second sober 
thought but also of a third, a fourth, a fifth or even a tenth 
sober thought—but never a first somber thought. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, you have been more than patient with 
me and I want to thank you. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[English] 

Hon. Richard J. Doyle: Honourable senators, our colleague, 
Madame Chaput-Rolland, said that she was suffering from 
stage fright. I hesitate to think how forceful she might be when 
she is not. I am, indeed, indebted to my colleague for a 
splendid statement on the motion for the adoption of the 
Speech from the Throne which is before the house. 


However, it is my understanding that it is somewhat tradi- 
tional for senators responding to the Speech from the Throne 
to say something of the region they represent in this chamber. 
It is an honour for me, I can assure you, to bring greetings 
from the splendid Province of Ontario— 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Doyle: —which, with customary modesty, hesitates 
to describe its endowments from the Almighty or the embroi- 
dery work that man and successive governments in Ottawa 
have done to those endowments. Indeed, the only doubt of the 
day might well be: “Will success spoil Ontario?” 


I can put that proposition best by noting that no province of 
the Dominion and very few states of the Union face equal 
problems of garbage and waste disposal. Is our progress to be 
impeded by the vast quantity and unspeakable quality of what 
we throw away? 

It is a fact that there are fewer unemployed in my province 
than the national average and even fewer in the city of my 
birth. Will that success spoil Toronto, where prosperity 
attracts the jobless from all parts of the country and every part 
of the world where men and women see migration as the only 
guarantee of a better future for their children? 
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So the airports are choked, the road systems are inadequate 
for the rushes and the apartment vacancy rate shrinks to half 
of 1 per cent. Being hooked on drugs is one escape from the 
tensions. Ontario wrestles with the dilemma that the riches of 
the cities and of the prime agricultural lands are spread very 
thin in the regions, particularly in the north, where miners and 
lumbermen extracted the bounty that originally fuelled much 
of the prosperity of the south. 


It is all very well to build an opera house and a domed 
stadium to signal the success of Ontario. However, to face up 
to the issues that threaten to spoil it all is what must be done 
by the legislature that directs the future of this province. 


The role that the Government of Canada must play in 
easing the difficulties of my province is not inconsiderable. The 
health and prosperity of Canada as a whole depend, to a great 
degree, on the continuing success of Ontario. That prosperity 
has just been entrusted for another four years to the Progres- 
sive Conservative government. 


A previous Prime Minister, Mr. Pierre Trudeau, was given 
to reminding Canadians, when they were critical of his poli- 
cies, that the only way they could change them was with their 
vote at the next election. I would not subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that the ballot box is the only vehicle for effective 
expression of dissent; nor would I expect any member of this 
chamber to champion that thesis. Indeed, in its first man- 
date—the greatest ever given to a government of this coun- 
try—Progressive Conservatives demonstrated a willingness to 
listen to and to act upon the response of the people to 
government initiatives. 


Was that not the case with free trade with the United 
States, which had not been advocated in 1984 but which was 
found to be the wiser course when our great neighbour to the 
south entered upon a protectionist course in 1985? It was that 
year, honourable senators, that this chamber chose to partici- 
pate in the joint parliamentary committee which held public 
hearings on free trade across this country. From Halifax to 
Vancouver, under the chairmanship of Mr. Tom Hockin and 
Senators Flynn and Simard, we listened to the briefs of 
businessmen, union members and consumer advocates. We 
came back to Ottawa, after an exciting summer of listening 
and arguing, and we prepared our report to Parliament. We 
urged that the Prime Minister immediately undertake the 
steps that would lead to a treaty that would produce freer 
trade between the United States and Canada. Both Liberal 
and Conservative members signed that report. When that 
treaty was agreed upon, it went to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of this chamber and, at the end of six months, the 
chairman, Senator van Roggen, in an article of praise in The 
Financial Post, described the agreement as salutary. 


The opposition insisted, and the Liberals in the Senate made 
certain, that the free trade issue was unresolved when the 
election was called. It was a use of Senate power beyond the 
reasonable purposes of this place. At least, that is my opinion 
and the opinion of many Canadians from whom more will be 
heard when the Meech Lake Accord has been ratified and 
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Senate reform comes to the agenda of the First Ministers, as it 
most certainly shall in this new mandate. 


But in the meantime free trade was the most discussed of all 
the issues before the Canadian people in the 1988 election. 
That ballot was not a one-issue referendum; in the end it had 
much to do with which party the people believed was best 
fitted to deal with the management of this country in the next 
four years. The management record of the Conservatives in the 
last four years, as the opposition kept reminding us, was 
another vital factor in the decision-making process. 


As many of my colleagues on both sides of this chamber— 
colleagues who involved themselves in the campaign—can 
testify, there were questions asked on many matters, although 
we were never too far away from things related to free trade. 


It was my privilege to speak at several campaign gatherings 
in Ontario, including those held at homes for senior citizens. 
At one meeting I was introduced as a “real, live senator’. I 
will tell honourable senators, as I told the audience, that the 
description was a compliment that would please any member 
of this chamber. To be realistic and to be lively was implied, 
and what more could a senator ask? 


At the same meeting a woman in a wheelchair, who had a 
formidable visage and a firm voice, told us that she was tired 
of hearing all the nonsense about people in the homes and how 
they were worried sick about losing their pensions and their 
medical aid. “I’d be concerned”, she said, “if I thought there 
was any truth in that, but what I’m really worried about is 
what’s going to happen to my grandchildren, and nobody’s 
talking about that!’ I should not have been surprised. Most 
older people I know are not selfish; they are concerned that the 
generations that follow them will be spared the trials they 
faced and will be open to opportunities they did not know. The 
woman who spoke up could accept free trade and rewards that 
might not be fully realized for ten years. She could accept that 
by voting for a candidate who seemed best equipped by record 
and by intent to provide prudent management of her country. 
Matters of such consequence are not settled by plebiscites. 


I was reminded, honourable senators, of lines from the 
report of the commission which Mr. Trudeau appointed to look 
into the economy. Honourable senators will remember that 
that commission was headed by Donald Macdonald, the 
former finance minister who, three years ago, told us: 


Protective barriers may seem on the surface to offer a 
measure of security in an uncertain environment. We 
must also recognize them, however, as unmistakable 
confessions of weakness. Until these barriers are gone, the 
exhilaration that can come from a true sense of maturity 
will remain beyond our reach. 


How I have wished that those words had been on the tip of my 
tongue that morning in the senior citizens’ home! 


Yesterday, in the Speech from the Throne, Her Excellency 
noted that the people had spoken in an election and that we 
would be moving in this session to implement the free trade 
legislation so that it might be in place on January 1, as 
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scheduled. That will secure the benefits which the agreement 
provides. 


It is encouraging to me to note that in statements to the 
press senators on both sides of this chamber have indicated 
their intention to deal with this historic business with dispatch. 


Later, as the Governor General indicated, there will be 
another Speech from the Throne, at which time the govern- 
ment will set forth its agenda for the days ahead. It is then 
that we might anticipate legislation dealing with child care 
and broadcasting and with new initiatives for Parliament’s 
consideration. It was here that Her Excellency spoke of the 
renewal which is the essence of Canadian democracy. For 
“real, live senators” renewal is an invigorating challenge. 


Honourable senators, it is well that we dwell on the bright 
promise a new session brings to these precincts. The mood of 
optimism is heightened, too, by the fact that we are together 
again on the eve of the holiday season when differences of 
outlook and persuasion are dimmed by the sharing of tradi- 
tions, beliefs and hopes. 


Yet it is impossible to ponder our own good fortune without 
acknowledging that all pleasure is clouded by the great tra- 
gedy which has befallen the people of Armenia. Last week’s 
earthquake was one of the greatest disasters of our history. It 
is almost impossible for us to conceive of loss of life on such a 
scale or damage to property so extensive. 


From all parts of this cynical world of ours aid is pouring in 
to the crushed and rubbled cities—Spitak, Leninakan, Kirova- 
kan and Stepanavan—places that most of us had scarcely 
heard of a week ago. Our government has committed $550,000 
in relief and has promised $5 million more. Mr. Clark has 
offered expertise in clearing the ruins left by the quake. Help 
from Canadian organizations and individuals has been swift 
and generous. 


But how little it seems to those who give. Whatever, it goes 
with prayers for rescue and recovery and with understanding 
of the special grief of Armenian Canadians. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
On motion of Senator Gigantés, debate adjourned. 


PRIVILEGE 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
raise a question of privilege. My question of privilege has to do 
with the action that has been taken by the members of this 
chamber, in an unusual sitting—in that the Senate met at ten 
o’clock this morning—to do away with the sittings for the rest 
of the week, and the main reason for my rising is that this 
action also washes out all of the Question Periods for this 
week. 


Honourable senators know full well that we have not had a 
chance to get at the government for over three months to ask 
questions that we have an obligation to ask and that the 
government has an obligation to answer. I wanted to raise a 
number of questions about the rescue team that is being held 
up at Mirabel Airport in Quebec, which has been trying to get 
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over to Armenia to be of assistance. It is comprised of trained 
people from western Canada who have carried out this sort of 
operation before, and the government did not give them the 
kind of clearance they needed in order to be part of that rescue 
operation, which the whole world realizes is so desperately 
needed. I wanted to raise questions about Canada’s failure to 
respond to the speech made by Chairman Gorbachev at the 
UN a few days ago. I wanted to raise questions about the 
GATT meeting and the absolute failure of Canada to do 
anything positive respecting the agricultural problems that 
were brought up there. 


@ (1040) 


I know what happens. You ask a question and the Leader of 
the Government, who is responsible for giving or obtaining the 
answer, takes the question as notice, and sometimes you get an 
answer a few days later. Anyway, he has an obligation to carry 
such questions to the ministers who are responsible and to 
come back with answers. Now that is not going to happen. 


I say to you, honourable senators, that it is an irresponsible 
act on the part of this chamber to meet for one short Question 
Period and then adjourn for a week, when we have all those 
matters in which the Canadian people are interested, in which 
they are desperately interested in some cases, and now we do 
not even have a chance to get at the government. 


Senator Flynn: You have a chance now! 


Senator Olson: I understand that, but when you were sitting 
on this side of the house you had an obligation to ask the 
questions; and we accepted our obligation when we sat over 
there to provide answers to them. That does not happen 
anymore, and I am getting fed up with the way this govern- 
ment responds to its public responsibility. 


Senator Flynn: That is not a question of privilege! 
Senator Olson: It is a question of privilege— 
Senator Flynn: No! 


Senator Olson: —because we are changing the rules of this 
house. Normally, we meet at two o’clock. I had an appoint- 
ment at the hospital at ten o’clock this morning so, after you 
changed the hours of sitting, I was unable to be here. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Olson: [ don’t like it, and it is wrong in my view. I 
know my colleagues agreed to sitting at 10 a.m.—I was not at 
that meeting either—but I object to the Senate’s abdicating its 
responsibility to provide an opportunity for members of the 
opposition to ask questions and to oblige the Leader of the 
Government to seek answers to them. 


I know that you are going to go through the process. You 
have leave to adjourn a little later until next Tuesday, but I 
give notice now that there is not going to be unanimous 
consent any more for this chamber to abdicate its responsibili- 
ty and adjourn so that we wash out Question Periods. 


Senator Flynn: We had one when you were not here! 
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Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): | think the honourable senator is very exercised, and I 
really do not know what got him so excited this morning. I 
hope that his trip to the hospital was not in any way— 


Senator Olson: If you understand plain English, you might 
have heard what I just said! I want some Question Periods. 


Senator Doody: | heard the honourable senator say that he 
was upset because he did not get to Question Period this 
morning. 


Senator Olson: Yes, and now there will be no Question 
Period tomorrow. 


Senator Doody: I am sorry about that. I regret very much 
that happening, but the major thrust of his complaint appears 
to be one of not having communication with his caucus. I had 
no problem at all in discussing this matter in our caucus, and 
the people on this side agreed that this was the procedure we 
would adopt. My understanding was that the people on the 
other side did exactly the same thing. 


If Senator Olson did not communicate with his people or did 
not have them communicate with him, then I am sorry about 
that, but there is nothing I can do about it. If there are enough 
senators here who want to come back tomorrow, or this 
evening, or this afternoon, or any time that is convenient for 
them, then certainly we are prepared to do exactly that. There 
is no desire to cut off Question Period and there is no desire to 
deprive the honourable gentleman of all the information he 
needs about these matters of tremendous import that he has 
raised, and we will see that he gets the information as soon as 
the Senate is prepared to sit and discuss them. 


Senator Olson: | am glad it is in writing. 


Senator Doody: In the meantime, I feel that there was no 
question of privilege. 


Senator Flynn: It is as if he was born yesterday! 
@ (1050) 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE—NOTICE OF MOTION 
Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(d), I move, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Molgat, deputy chairman of the 
previous Special Committee on National Defence—Senator 
Marshall is not here and that is why Senator Molgat is 
seconding this motion: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed to 
hear evidence on and to consider the following matter 
relating to national defence, namely, Canada’s land forces 
including mobile command, and such other matters as 
may from time to time be referred to it by the Senate; 

That, notwithstanding Rule 66, the Honourable Sena- 
tors Balfour, Bonnell, Buckwold, Doyle, Gigantés, Hicks, 
Lewis, MacEachen (or Frith), Marshall, McElman, 
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Molgat, Molson, Murray (or Doody) and Roblin, act as 
members of the Special Committee and that four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
subject during the Thirty-third Parliament be referred to 
the Committee; and 


That the Committee report to the Senate no later than 
31st March, 1989. 


May I be permitted a brief word in explanation, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Before the honourable senator 
does that, may I rise on a point of order? I believe the motion 
as moved by the honourable senator is out of order. My 
understanding of the rules is that the Committee of Selection, 
not the individual moving such a motion, selects the members 
of the committee. 


Senator Hicks: In reply to that I would say that this is not a 
select committee: this is a special committee and one which is 
being continued from the previous Parliament. 


I should say, if I may be permitted to go a little further, that 
the committee was within a few weeks of completing its work 
when Parliament was dissolved. Had we had another three or 
four weeks the work of the committee would have been 
completed and the report would have been ready by the middle 
of December, which was the original undertaking. 


As it is now, of course, certain delays have been introduced. 
It is important, I think, that this work be finished as quickly as 
possible. I should say that there is enough money left in the 
budget in this fiscal year— 


Senator Phillips: There is no budget. 


Senator Hicks: —to pay for the work of the committee. I 
agree that this committee has to be reconstituted, but the 
moneys have been budgeted for and are there. I think it is of 
vital importance that the work of this committee be completed 
as soon as possible. 


I asked for leave to make this motion so as to reconstitute 
the committee and to complete the work of the committee as 
quickly as possible. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): No. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Goyvern- 
ment): No, honourable senators. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Senator Hicks was granted leave to 
give notice of this motion, not to proceed with it. 


Senator Frith: Yes. It will be dealt with at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: This is a notice of motion; so it will 
appear on the order paper at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Senator Doody: Yes. 


Senator Hicks: I would be satisfied with that, honourable 
senators. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Before I move that the Senate do now adjourn, honour- 
able senators, I should like to say how impressed I was with 
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the speeches given by the mover and the seconder of the 
motion for an Address in reply to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General’s gracious Speech from the Throne. They were 
two of the finest performances I have heard here and | simply 
want to congratulate them both. 


Having bootlegged that in, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, December 20, 1988, at 
8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, December 20, 1988 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE IAN SINCLAIR 
TRIBUTES ON RETIREMENT FROM THE SENATE 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I should like to draw your attention to 
the fact that our colleague, the Honourable Ian Sinclair, has 
reached that time in his career when he can no longer remain a 
member of the Senate of Canada. In fact, Ian Sinclair will 
reach that magic moment on December 27 next. However, 
because this is the last day he will spend with us in the Senate, 
I thought I ought to rise and say something about his remark- 
able career, not only as a lawyer and a businessman but also as 
a parliamentarian in the five years that he has spent as a 
member of this chamber. 


It is unnecessary for me to review in detail Senator Sin- 
clair’s career, except to say that, initially, he made his reputa- 
tion as a solicitor in the legal department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. During that period he gained great experi- 
ence in making presentations and arguments on behalf of the 
railway before such notable commissions as the Kellock Royal 
Commission and the MacPherson Royal Commission on 
Transportation. In fact, he became known as the “Perry 
Mason” of railway law. 


That career as a lawyer subsequently led to even higher 
responsibilities when, in 1966, he became president of the 
CPR. During his leadership of that organization it was trans- 
formed from a single operation to an important Canadian 
conglomerate. The name “Sinclair” became synonymous with 
the CPR. In fact, it is said that many people believed that he 
owned the CPR. Probably he behaved as if he owned it. 


Senator Sinclair was a realist in those days. He knew—in 
much the same way as we all know about the Senate—that the 
CPR was not really loved. He said that he worked desperately 
to secure respect for the CPR even if he could not win the love 
of the Canadian people for that institution. Honourable sena- 
tors, he has taken somewhat the same attitude since he has 
come to the Senate. He knows that the Senate, too, is not the 
most loved institution in Canada, but he has worked very hard 
to increase respect among the Canadian people for the Canadi- 
an Senate. 


I believe that by his participation in the law, in business and 
in various public service activities Ian Sinclair was well pre- 
pared to become an active contributor to the Canadian Senate. 
For example, in 1982 he took on the onerous task of heading 
up the restraint program called the “six-and-five program”. 
During his undertaking of that task he exercised all of his 


persuasive ability in informing not only the ousiness commu- 
nity and the labour unions but also citizens in general of the 
necessity for taking action to restrain price increases. 


Honourable senators, one might have expected that Ian 
Sinclair, in coming to the Senate, would regard the work of 
this chamber as having a low priority among his many respon- 
sibilities and the many urgent demands made upon his time. 
Quite the contrary; the Senate became one of his chief priori- 
ties. He performed his work as a member of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce with 
great care; subsequently, as chairman of the committee, he 
maintained the high standard of operations of that committee 
that had been set by his illustrious predecessors. 


It may have surprised some people that, as a member of that 
committee, he would become an investigator of the pricing 
habits of the multinational pharmaceutical industry, but that, 
indeed, is what happened. This business tycoon adapted easily 
to the necessity of ensuring, to the best of his ability, that the 
interests of the Canadian people were protected. In a sense, he 
transformed the concept of the Senate as a place of special 
privilege. Those who knew Ian Sinclair were not surprised that 
he would take on a role of that kind. Former Canadian Pacific 
Chairman Fred Burbidge stated that Ian “genuinely enjoyed 
doing things... If there wasn’t a crisis going, he’d create one. 
Partly out of fun, partly from a desire for the resolution of an 
issue.” 


It must be said that Ian Sinclair really has enjoyed the 
Senate. Certainly, he enjoyed that first caper, if I may call it 
that, that attracted so much attention at the time, but that was 
small in and of itself—namely, holding up the borrowing bill 
until the Main Estimates were tabled. Today that caper looks 
like a small incident, but in the period in which it occurred it 
was regarded as somewhat of a parliamentary crisis. So all I 
can say at this moment to Senator Sinclair and his colleagues 
is that he has been a tower of strength as a member of the 
Canadian Senate. — 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacKEachen: He has been a doer. He has insisted on 
making a contribution and, despite all the other demands on 
his time, has been able to give a high priority to the work of 
the Canadian Senate. 


I regret very much indeed that Senator Sinclair will no 
longer be one of my colleagues. However, I hope that he will 
drop around now and then to the committee meetings so that 
the next time we need a crisis we may call Senator Sinclair as 
an important witness to give it that atmosphere which he 
enjoys so much. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I want to thank the 
Honourable Leader of the Opposition for having drawn our 
attention to the departure, soon, of our esteemed colleague, 
Senator Ian Sinclair. I am sure that Senator MacEachen 
would not expect me and my colleagues on this side of the 
chamber to share his enthusiasm for all of Senator Sinclair’s 
senatorial initiatives or for all of the precedents he set while a 
member of this chamber and a member of its various commit- 
tees, but I do agree that he embarked on them all and saw 
them through with enormous energy, enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion and, really, with incomparable skill and eloquence. 


@ (2010) 


Senator MacEachen has alluded to the fact that our friend, 
Senator Sinclair, has had, in succession—contemporaneously, 
really—three careers: one in the law; one as a business execu- 
tive; and another as a parliamentarian. It is his career as a 
parliamentarian that is now drawing to a close. While he is not 
as active as he once was in his profession and in business, still, 
wherever intellect and strength of character and conviction are 
respected in this country or anywhere else, Ian Sinclair is 
certainly a force to be reckoned with. 


Senator MacEachen has referred to Senator Sinclair’s early 
career, when I believe as a native of Manitoba he took law and 
later lectured in the subject at university, and to his distin- 
guished career in business, in particular with Canadian 
Pacific. 


I should note that our colleague was made an Officer of the 
Order of Canada in 1979 and that we have had him here as a 
colleague since 1983. During the past five years he has proven 
himself to be a very spirited debater—certainly, he rarely 
shrank from argument. I noticed a quotation attributed to him 
a couple of years ago in which he is alleged to have said: 
“Guys like Ian Sinclair don’t back off. I mean, we press.” I 
must say we have seen that characteristic demonstrated not 
once but many times during Senator Sinclair’s senatorial 
career. It was the melancholy lot of Senator Finlay Mac- 
Donald to serve as deputy chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce under Senator 
Sinclair’s chairmanship, and, while his spirit is not completely 
broken by the experience, he does have scars to show for it— 
and he may reveal some of them tonight before we finish this 
brief exchange. 


I must say that my own experience with Senator Sinclair, 
when I was chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce and he was deputy chairman, 
was totally different. One could not have asked for a more 
“docile”, cooperative colleague. Future generations who may 
want to read Hansard should note that these things are being 
said somewhat in jest and in good humour, especially since 
Senator Sinclair is going to have the last word! Certainly, the 
word “docile” in reference to Senator Sinclair is hardly justi- 
fied at any time. He has been a most robust debater and a very 
effective participant in the work of this chamber. 
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Honourable senators, on behalf of my colleagues on this side 
and, indeed, on behalf of the Prime Minister and the govern- 
ment, I do want to wish Senator Sinclair the best. I want to 
express our appreciation that his contribution to parliamentary 
debate and to the parliamentary process has been of the 
highest quality, as have been his contributions to the profes- 
sional life and business life of the country. So we say, “au 
revoir” and “bonne chance” to an esteemed and respected 
colleague. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald: Honourable senators, over the last 
number of years I have come to dislike these occasions, but, if 
the purpose of this exercise is to usher Senator Sinclair into a 
life of affluent obscurity, I should like to tell you that I wish to 
participate with great enthusiasm. If this is the last spike, I 
should like to help drive it. 


Senator Cools: Dream on! 


Senator MacDonald: I wish to tell honourable senators that 
in the few years during which I had the pleasure of serving as 
deputy chairman to Senator Sinclair my main task was to 
comfort and to apologize to the many witnesses who appeared 
before Senator Sinclair, witnesses whose spirit and almost 
physical condition were broken as a result of facing the 
senator. 


There is a book—I think you pay $25 for it and I think 
Senator Sinclair has bought most of the copies—called The 
Lord of the Lines in which there is a chapter called “The 
Buccaneer’’, and that is Senator Sinclair. 


I must say that he was a great teacher. I found him to be a 
rather rough individual, sometimes tending to the obscene. I 
think that in another life he should have been a Supreme 
Court judge, because when he grabbed something he grabbed 
it like a bulldog and would never let it go. He was horribly 
frustrating to work for, but extremely fair and always straight. 
As for those of us who worked on committees with him, even 
though we disagreed on a number of occasions we never had 
reason to question his integrity or the truth that he sought. 


I remember that on one particular occasion he gave a group 
of union members the roughest time I had ever seen given to a 
group of witnesses, at the end of which I said to them, 
“Gentlemen, you have to understand that what the chairman 
is seeking here is the truth.” They were worried about job 
security. It was a privatization bill and they were worried, of 
course, about their future. I said, prophetically, “You might be 
pleasantly surprised by what this committee finally comes up 
with under the clear influence of the chairman.” Indeed, one 
of those men wrote to me afterwards and said, ““We would not 
have believed it.’ All that Senator Sinclair was seeking from 
them, in a very difficult period of questioning, was to know 
what they wanted, why they wanted it, and why they felt that 
they deserved it. The committee report gave them just what 
they were asking for. 


I considered it a great pleasure to work with Senator 
Sinclair. 
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It was an experience, Ian, which I shall never forget. I 
enjoyed it enormously and I enjoyed our personal friendship, 
particularly after committee meetings when we might get 
together and have some “warm milk” and— 


Senator Cools: —cookies. 


Senator MacDonald: —discuss the day’s activities. 


I only wish to say, however, since Senator Sinclair will now 
be going home for lunch, that I wish to extend my sincere 
sympathies to his wife. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, it has been 
my privilege to be the third party of the steering committee of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce; as such, I was somewhat of a go-between for Senator 
Sinclair and his deputy, Senator MacDonald, on the occasions 
we met to discuss our programs and our decisions. 


I am not sure whether the decisions ever emanated from the 
the steering committee on the occasions that it met. We had a 
chairman who, like an engine, really did not need steering and 
managed to stay on the tracks on that main line all the while. 


I am sure many of my fellow citizens from Saskatchewan 
will be astounded that anyone from that province would have a 
good word to say about anyone connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The CPR and the chartered banks are the 
number one targets of everyone from that province, and that 
remains the case to this very day. 


@ (2020) 


So far as Senator Sinclair is concerned, I think all honour- 
able senators would agree that he has been an exemplary 
Canadian who, in the careers that we have heard outlined this 
evening, has shown a brilliance rarely exceeded by others in 
the business world. 


I enjoyed being a member of his committee. He ran that 
committee in a unique way. Unlike the CPR, the meetings 
always started on time and finished on time. When a meeting 
was called for 9.30 a.m., at exactly 9.30 a.m. the chairman 
called for order and the meeting got under way. That was true 
whether anybody was there or not. It really did not matter to 
the chairman. 


Senator Sinclair could be a little rough on witnesses some- 
times, as Senator MacDonald has said. I recall when the 
Minister of Communications appeared before the committee; a 
nice young lady, she appeared before the committee when it 
was considering amendments to the Patent Act and the Copy- 
right Act. She was given a very rough ride. I apologized to her, 
as Senator MacDonald did, but I think that in the end she 
recognized that the chairman was after the facts, and in the 
conclusion of the committee’s report she found that her con- 
cerns were well satisfied. 


That is exactly the way the chairman operated. He was fair; 
he was considerate in the end, though not always in the 
beginning; he was truthful; and he always “said it like it was”’. 
He did not hesitate to question witnesses on matters that 
bothered him. I think we all respected him for that. 

[Senator MacDonald.] 


On behalf of the other members of the committee let me say 
that we enjoyed our association with Senator Sinclair. Not 
only was it a learning experience but it was a privilege to be a 
member of his committee. He showed leadership and made a 
great contribution to the Senate and to the country. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have a special 
reason for speaking because, as many honourable senators 
know, I have been Senator Sinclair’s seatmate for the past few 
years. 


Senator MacEachen said that Senator Sinclair’s legal and 
business experience made him well prepared to be a member of 
the Senate. That comment reminded me of an article that 
Philip Givens, sometime mayor of Toronto and sometime 
member of the House of Commons, wrote explaining why 
successful businessmen were almost certain to be complete 
failures in politics. As I recall, Givens said that businessmen 
are quite unprepared for the adjustments and compromises 
that are inevitably required in politics; that they are shocked 
that their many errors and bungles would be revealed to the 
public, things which, in their private corporations, are kept 
quiet, secret and clandestine; and that they are impatient with 
the slowness with which the political mills operate. Givens laid 
it on. One could conclude that it was inevitable that no 
businessman—certainly no big businessman—would ever be a 
success in either the House of Commons or the Senate. 


One now would have to say that Senator Sinclair has shown 
that at least once in a while the view stated by Givens is 
incorrect. As Senator Sinclair’s seatmate I can testify that he 
has enjoyed his work in the Senate and has been vigorous in 
his contribution to the country through the Senate. Often the 
quiet, little conversations we have had here as seatmates 
reminded me of the kind of chats that go on in school when the 
teacher is not being too attentive. I must say that I found those 
conversations stimulating and, at the same time, encouraging. 
I want to say to you, honourable senators, that today I feel a 
very special sense of loss. I want to thank Senator Sinclair for 
the stimulation and the encouragement he has given me. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, Senator Sin- 
clair is a legendary figure in this country and in our time, and 
he was long before he came to this chamber. He is a person 
about whom I had heard many powerful Canadians speak with 
great awe, but I must say, from the perspective of a feminist 
arriving in the Senate, that my expectations were not very 
high. However, I was delighted to find that I was wrong about 
that, because, in addition to his creative attitude towards this 
chamber and towards his work as chairman of the Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee, which I think has been an 
inspiration to those of us who had the privilege of sitting on it, 
to my delight and somewhat to my amazement, it became very 
evident when dealing with the Privatization Bill that Senator 
Sinclair understood absolutely the concerns of women and 
women workers in this country, in that he not only ensured 
that those questions were raised but vigorously pursued or 
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pressed the witnesses on that account. Those of us who are 
concerned about these matters noted that with delight and we 
are very grateful to him. 


I was most interested in Senator MacDonald’s comment 
about Senator Sinclair’s natural talent for the Supreme Court, 
and with that in mind I should like to thank Senator Sinclair 
and extend our best wishes for his next career. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Hon. Ian Sinclair: Colleagues: How sweet it is! 


As someone has said, this is the end of my third career, 
which I have enjoyed, and I am actively pursuing a fourth one. 
I had to make a few adjustments when I came here; however, I 
should like to say to my colleagues that, surprisingly, I am the 
first person to have among his papers a congratulatory letter 
from John Diefenbaker, which I received when I was appoint- 
ed the president of Canadian Pacific. Those of you who know 
John Diefenbaker’s background know that it took a lot for him 
to congratulate me on anything that had to do with Canadian 
Pacific. I also have among my papers a kind note from Mike 
Wilson, whom I have known for many years; I think Canada 
has been blessed with having him in the position of responsibil- 
ity that he has had and continues to have. 


I recall the many famed upsets of Senator Flynn in this 
chamber. When I went to school they told me cumulus clouds 
did not exceed 20,000 feet. After listening to Senator Flynn it 
occurred to me that that was wrong, because he often went 
beyond 20,000. 


@ (2030) 


I came here with the feeling that this institution was not 
appreciated. During the course of my other careers I appeared 
before committees of both the House and the Senate. I always 
felt that the Senate committees were better able to understand 
the problems we were dealing with. However, the public 
generally had a very poor view of the Senate. I am happy to 
say that I believe the Senate has a duty to carry out in the 
legislative process. I also think few people realize that the first 
time our National Finance Committee objected to the passing 
of an appropriations bill without the necessary preliminary 
work a statistical analysis indicated that the Senate had saved 
the country $15 million because of our delay. Now, I tell you, 
you have to make some pretty broad assumptions to arrive at 
that number. Nevertheless— 


Senator Frith: You have no problem with that! 


Senator Sinclair: —i have no trouble in making those 
assumptions. 

In any event, honourable senators, I have to say that it has 
been a pleasure to work in committee with Senator Mac- 
Donald. Before coming here I did not know him, but I knew of 
him. My good friend Cedric Ritchie, who runs the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, warned me about him. He said, “He'll charm 
you out of your shoes.”’ Honourable senators, he has done that 
all his life and I am sure he will continue to do so. 


As to the committee, well, I suppose you can run a commit- 
tee as a democrat— 
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Hon. Senators: Oh! Oh! 


Senator Sinclair: But I never did—I didn’t know how to do 
it as a democrat. But, honourable senators, what we did do was 
to arrive at a conclusion. At one point, because of some 
associations I had, I could not really take part in the chair- 
manship of the committee as I wanted to so I went through a 
Surrogate process involving Senator Kirby. Someone men- 
tioned to me later that he had never known that Senator Kirby 
understood the Banking Committee so well until he heard him 
put questions before that committee, and I felt pretty good 
about that. 


Honourable senators, we have had problems here, have we 
not? And we have had those problems because the process 
does not enable us effectively to do the job we have before us. 
That process has to be changed. How it is going to be changed 
is in the hands of other people, of course, but those who have 
been appointed to this chamber, in my view, have been 
appointed to undertake a stewardship, with all the meaning 
that that word conveys. Yet we cannot be stewards and we 
cannot make the contributions that a steward should make 
because of the fact that we are an appointed body somewhat 
out of step with the modern process—and we have to change 
that fact! I hope that that will happen and that the very great 
capabilities that are in this chamber will be able to be made 
manifest in the future. 


Thank you so much for being kind to me in the last five 
years. 


[ Translation] 
LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PARLIAMENTARY LIBRARIAN TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table the annual report of the Parliamentary 
Librarian for the fiscal year 1987-88. 


[English] 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


THE ESTIMATES, 1988-89—PRIVY COUNCIL VOTE 15B—REFERRAL 
TO JOINT COMMITTEE—MESSAGE FROM COMMONS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons as follows: 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
CANADA 
Friday, December 16, 1988 


ORDERED,—That Privy Council Vote 15B, for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1989 be referred to the 
Standing Joint Committee on Official Languages; and 


That a Message be sent to the Senate to acquaint Their 
Honours thereof. 


ATTEST 
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Robert Marleau 


The Clerk of the House of Commons 
@ (2040) 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
FIRST REPORT PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 
Tuesday, December 20, 1988 


The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


FIRST REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)((b), your Committee submits 
herewith the list of Senators nominated by it to serve on 
each of the following select committees: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Honourable Senators Barootes, Bolduc, Corbin, 
Doyle, Guay, Kelly, Kenny, LeBlanc (Beauséjour), 
Lefebvre, Lewis, *MacEachen (or Frith), Marchand, 
McElman, *Murray (or Doody), Nurgitz, Petten and 
Wood. 


*Ex officio members 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Bazin, Beaudoin, Bosa, 
Doyle, Frith, Gigantés, Grafstein, Kelly, LeBlanc 
(Beauséjour), *MacEachen, *Murray (or Doody), Otten- 
heimer, Stewart (Antigonish-Guysborough), Stollery 
*Ex officio members 


Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be now adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 
[The Hon. the Speaker.] 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


EIGHTIETH CONFERENCE, SOFIA, BULGARIA—NOTICE OF 
INQUIRY 


Hon. Nathan Nurgitz: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Wednesday next, December 28, 1988, I shall call the 
attention of the Senate to the Eightieth Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference, held at Sofia, Bulgaria, from September 19 to 24, 
1988. 


@ (2050) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move: 


That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, 27th December 1988, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I do not give my 
consent to that motion. We have not met in this chamber for 
over three months and I have a long list of questions to put to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate concerning some 
matters that are of importance to the people I am supposed to 
represent here in the Senate. Last week, when we met in this 
chamber, we had hardly any Question Period; in fact, it was 
over by the time I arrived in the chamber. Therefore, since 
Question Period is the only opportunity afforded to members 
of the chamber for asking questions, I hope the minister is 
prepared now for a lengthy Question Period, since I intend to 
make some inquiries respecting crop insurance, drought pay- 
ments and a great many other matters that are of vital 
importance to the people I represent. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, if I may, the effect 
of the honourable senator’s denying leave for this motion 
would be that the Senate would return tomorrow. However, I 
would not want the honourable senator and his colleagues to 
come back here under false pretences. Unfortunately, I will 
not be in the chamber tomorrow or Thursday since I have 
government business to attend to. I think the honourable 
senator will appreciate that. Frankly, I had included in my 
own plans the assumption that we would not be sitting beyond 
tonight, and I regret that I will not be able to be present in this 
chamber tomorrow or the next day. 


Last week I took notice of some subject matters that were 
raised by Senator Olson. I am prepared to attempt to deal with 
those and other questions he may wish to put to me this 
evening and to make every effort to obtain replies as quickly as 
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possible to any questions that I am not able to reply to this 
evening. 

Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I can appreciate what 
the minister has just said and, of course, I can well understand 
the futility of having Question Period without the minister’s 
being present. I know that in the absence of the Leader of the 
Government the deputy leader very graciously takes questions 
as notice and gives undertakings to obtain replies, and that he 
does so as soon as possible, although it sometimes takes a week 
or a month. 

As I say, I can appreciate what the Leader of the Govern- 
ment has said. I simply want to advise him that, if I give leave 
for the passage of the Deputy Leader of the Government’s 
motion, it will be necessary to have a fairly lengthy Question 
Period this evening, since I have many questions to ask. I 
appreciate his undertaking in advance to endeavour to obtain 
answers to my questions. 

However, before we continue with the motion I should like 
to advise the Leader of the Government in the Senate that I 
have a question or two respecting the use of the social insur- 
ance number, and if I do not receive satisfactory answers then 
I shall be asking for leave to revert to Notices of Motions in 
order to give notice of a motion respecting this matter. I may 
say to the Honourable Leader of the Government in the 
Senate that the recent extended use of this number is disturb- 
ing a great number of Canadians. 

With those comments I withdraw my objection to the 
deputy leader’s motion. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Doody, seconded by the Honourable Senator Trem- 
blay, with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(g): 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, 27th December 1988, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


[English] 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 
ABUSE OF SIN—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate whether the 
government intends to make good on its undertaking, given in 
a news release dated June 8, 1988, that it is the government’s 
intention to restrict the use of the social insurance number in 
federal institutions. A short time after that news release the 


government introduced Bill C-139, which expands very signifi- 
cantly the use of the social insurance number. Since that bill is 
now law, it is now therefore an offence for both the seller and 
the buyer of any interest-bearing financial instrument to fail to 
notify the income tax collection department of that 
transaction. 


I want to know whether or not the minister will give an 
undertaking that he will diligently seek the removal of this 
expanded use of the SIN, since the news report put out by the 
then Minister of Justice stated unequivocally that the govern- 
ment intended to restrict the social insurance number to those 
uses for which it was originally intended: namely, as an 
identification number for the purposes of unemployment insur- 
ance and the Canada Pension Plan. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, what I shall dili- 
gently do is direct the attention of my colleagues to the 
inconsistency that the honourable senator perceives between 
the action that the government took, on the one hand, and the 
commitment that.was made, on the other. Since I do not know 
enough about the matter at the moment I cannot acknowledge 
that there is any inconsistency. However, I shall look into the 
question raised by the honourable senator and report back very 
quickly. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I have a supplemen- 
tary question. Perhaps the Honourable Leader of the Govern- 
ment should also look at the undertakings that were sought by 
one of the most illustrious leaders of the Conservative Party, 
the Right Honourable John Diefenbaker, when these identifi- 
cation numbers were first introduced in 1964. I think there are 
one or two things that need to be said about this matter. On 
April 8, 1964, at page 1918 of House of Commons Debates, 
Mr. Diefenbaker had this to say: 


Mr. Diefenbaker: Mr. Speaker, would the minister give 
an unequivocal answer that the information contained on 
the forms used in this system, which bears a strange 
relationship to dictatorship— 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 
Mr. Diefenbaker: —will not be made available in any 
way, directly or indirectly, to any other department? 


By the way, the minister who was answering at that time was 
the Honourable Allan J. MacEachen, and he gave the right 
answer— 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Olson: I might also say that he even had the 
clairvoyance to see that some government of the future might 
perpetrate this terrible invasion of privacy. 


Senator Murray: Well, he was a member of most of the 
governments of the future. 


Senator Olson: On the same page Mr. MacEachen is report- 
ed as saying: 
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Mr. MacFEachen: I am not in a position to indicate at 
this stage what system of government record keeping will 
be involved in the future, but that is the present attitude 
of the government. 


Mr. Diefenbaker: Oh; income tax, and so on? 


Mr. Pearson: Certainly not. 
Of course, Mr. Pearson was the Prime Minister at that time. 


Mr. Diefenbaker: The Prime Minister is butting in. I 
ask him, will he give the undertaking on behalf of the 
government that this information will not be made avail- 
able to other departments of government? We want to 
know that this is not a snooping operation for the use of 
the government. 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 


Mr. Pearson: Mr. Speaker, the same and, I would hope, 
more effective precautions will be taken in this regard as 
were taken under the regime of the right hon. gentleman. 


Honourable senators, all that that means is that at that time 
the Leader of the Conservative Party, who was then the 
Leader of the Opposition, sought and obtained an undertaking 
from the government of the day, including the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labour, that they would not use the social 
insurance number for any purpose other than the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


@ (2100) 


Now we have Bill C-139, which was brought in by the 
government, passed by the House of Commons on August 29 
and given Royal Assent on September 13, doing exactly what 
Mr. Diefenbaker objected to—namely, handing over such 
authority to the super-snoopers in the— 


Senator Barootes: Liberal Party. 


Senator Olson: —Department of National Revenue. That is 
why I am asking the Leader of the Government to honour the 
commitments made by past governments and to give consider- 
ation to the millions of Canadians who resent the use of the 
social insurance number in this way. If the leader will give that 
undertaking, I will accept it for a while; if not, I should like to 
put a motion before the chamber. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I hope I understood 
the honourable senator correctly, because for almost as long as 
I have been paying income tax I, as have all of us, have had to 
write my social insurance number on the income tax form. I do 
it every year. The honourable senator seems scandalized by 
that fact, but, if he will look up the forms of the Department 
of National Revenue, which he has undoubtedly filled in every 
year, he will see that he has added his SIN. 


However, I have heard the commitments made by the then 
minister, Mr. MacEachen as he was then, and by the then 
Prime Minister, Mr. Pearson, and I shall be glad to determine 
to what extent those commitments have been respected by all 
governments since then, including the present government, 
and, if there has been a change of policy, I shall so state it in 
the chamber. 


{Senator Olson.]} 
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Senator Olson: Honourable senators, let me ask what I hope 
is my final question on this matter. The government has 
brought in a bill. Before that bill was brought in it was not an 
offence to open a bank account or to buy guaranteed interest- 
bearing certificates of any kind without giving your social 
insurance number, and the banks or the financial institutions 
were not obliged under the law to obtain that number. 


An Hon. Senator: Yes, they were. 


Senator Olson: No, they were not. Not until that bill was 
passed and given Royal Assent on September 13 did it become 
an offence—an offence for both parties. That bill makes 
matters worse. I have not said that things were perfect before 
that bill. I realize that there has been a steady encroachment. 
As a matter of fact, in his report the privacy commissioner has 
commented to the effect that there has been a tremendous 
degradation of privacy in this country because of the govern- 
ment’s use of the social insurance number. 


This bill is an even worse insult. Canadians can no longer 
open bank accounts or buy financial instruments without 
giving their number, which means that in many cases it will 
show up in the income tax department and, according to the 
privacy commissioner, in about 1,500 private data banks in 
this country. I ask the minister to withdraw that provision. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I have a sup- 
plementary question. Is the minister aware that when you 
apply for a salmon fishing licence, for example, in his former 
province of New Brunswick, you are obliged to give your social 
insurance number? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I was not aware of 
that point either. 


Senator Frith: The salmon are entitled to know! 
Senator Nurgitz: It makes good sense to me. 


Senator Murray: However, I am aware that it frequently 
happens that, when one goes into a place of business seeking to 
conduct some business and does not have other identification, 
one is asked for one’s social insurance number. It happens all 
the time. 


Senator Olson: But, until this bill, you were not obliged by 
law to give it. 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, I have a 
supplementary question for the Leader of the Government in 
the Senate. Is he aware that insurance companies are now . 
sending memos and notes to people they insure asking them for 
their social insurance numbers? This is totally new. I received 
a letter from La Laurentienne, an insurance company with 
which I have been insured for years. For the first time in my 
life I was told by them that under the law and the regulations I 
was obligated to supply them with my SIN. I did not supply 
the number, and I hope that people in this house hear what I 
am saying. Instead, I scribbled a note asking, “Under what law 
and under what regulation are you obliging me to supply you 
with my social insurance number?” To this day I am awaiting 
an answer. I feel that the insurance company is invading my 
privacy. Is the minister aware of such actions? 
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Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I must confess that I 
am not aware. Possibly the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee will want to look into this matter in due course. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 
EFFECT ON U.S. COMPANIES—CREATION OF JOBS IN CANADA BY 
OPENING OF NEW PLANTS—U.S. REFUSAL TO ELIMINATE TARIFF 
ON CANADIAN SHAKES AND SHINGLES—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. It is 
about the impending Free Trade Agreement between Canada 
and the United States. A spokesman for one of the committees 
supporting the deal said the other day in Vancouver, “There 
are going to have to be adjustments on both sides of the line.” 
He said, “Let’s face it, some flowers must die so that other 
flowers can be born”—‘‘flowers” being workers. So some will 
have to be sacrificed in order to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to assure the implementation of this pending agreement. 


Since November 21, 1988, we have experienced: 


November 24, Gillette Canada, a manufacturer of razor 
blades and other products associated with shaving, located in 
Montreal and Toronto, announced that it will shut down its 
Canadian operations and that 590 jobs will be phased out over 
the next 18 months. 

November 25, Ortho Diagnostic System, a subsidiary of 
Johnson and Johnson—oh yes, this is one of those drug 
companies that were going to invest so much more in Canadi- 
an research—announced that it will close down its North York 
laboratory next month, phasing out 16 jobs. 

November 26, P.P.G. Canada Inc., a subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Paint, and a resin manufacturer located in Toronto, 
announced that it will close in February, causing the loss of 
139 jobs. 

November 28, British Footwear, a shoe plant located in 
Lachine, Quebec, indicated that it will phase out 50 jobs in 
March. 


This is the adjustment process and these are the “flowers” 
that will die in that process. 

December 7, Northern Telecom, Canada, a communications 
company, indicated that it would close its plants in Aylmer 
and Belleville, phasing out 870 jobs over the next nine 
months—another bunch of “flowers” that will die. 

December 7, Tapis Elite, a carpet manufacturer, indicated 
that it would be unable to meet impending competition from 
Atlanta, Georgia, and other southern producers that pay their 
workers 50 per cent of the wages paid to Canadians. This 
company is located in Sainte-Thérése, Quebec, and it will 
mean the loss of 87 jobs. It will happen soon. 

December 8, Canada Packers Inc. indicated that it would 
close its poultry processing plant in Winnipeg in February, 
causing the loss of 90 jobs, according to my information. 

I could go on, but I want to ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate this question: In this agonizing process of 
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adjustment on both sides of the line, would he share with us 
the names of American companies that are closing down their 
operations in the United States in order to cope with this new 
Canadian competition? Would he give us an answer to that 
question before I ask my supplementary questions? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I regret that the 
honourable senator did not have an opportunity to make that 
speech during the free trade debate before dissolution and that 
he should give it to us tonight. 


Senator Perrault: The closures have been announced since 
the election. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, let me say first that 
barely a study has been done on this matter in this country by 
qualified organizations that has not forecaste considerable 
increases in employment, in incomes and in living standards 
throughout this country as a result of the Free Trade Agree- 
ment with the United States. 


@ (2110) 


Secondly, I draw to the honourable senator’s attention the 
fact that something like one-third of Canadian workers change 
jobs every year. That is the extent of the adjustment that takes 
place in our economy month after month, year after year, and 
it takes place without the kinds of upheaval and agony that the 
honourable senator is talking about. 


Thirdly, I point out to him that, while I did not take note of 
all the firms he mentioned, most of the firms whose names 
have figured in the media have taken considerable pains to 
emphasize that the decisions they were taking to rationalize 
their operations, or to adjust, were not taken as a result of or 
in connection with the Free Trade Agreement with the United 
States. 


Finally, in the context of the very considerable and quiet 
worker adjustments and job changes that take place in our 
economy every year, there is in the Government of Canada a 
whole series of very effective programs to assist communities, 
to assist companies and, most of all, to assist workers to adjust 
to changing economic conditions. 


Senator Perrault: The Leader of the Government’s state- 
ment will be cold comfort to the workers of Canada who will 
be displaced in the very near future as a result of this 
impending trade arrangement with the United States. 


He has not answered the questions. He has not cited exam- 
ples where U.S. companies are going to close down because 
they are faced with the possibility of increased competition 
from Canadian companies. 


Let me then ask him this question: Have there been any 
corporate announcements of any extent in recent weeks—post 
election—that there will be additional plants put in place to 
create new jobs for Canadians as a result of this trade arrange- 
ment? For the Leader of the Government to come here tonight 
and say that in the normal course of events any of these things 
could have happened suggests a naiveté that would make the 
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Leader of the Government a candidate to buy the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Honourable senators, I would refer to the Gillette company. 
Of all the colossal, corporate nerve to say, the day after the 
election, ‘““We are closing down in Canada. We did not make 
the announcement yesterday because we thought it might 
affect the outcome of the election.” They are damned right! It 
would have affected the outcome of the election! 


Senator Barootes: Good for them. 


Senator Perrault: Many more opposition members would 
have been elected. A profitable corporation with a long history 
in Canada is callously closing down its operation and moving 
to New York state. It is showing no sense of corporate loyalty 
to Canada at all. Honourable senators will remember all of the 
pap we heard during the campaign, with the Conservatives 
saying that two million jobs would be created from coast to 
coast in Canada and that we were just going to luxuriate in 
high employment. The first things we hear are the closure, 
closure, closure announcements. 


Honourable senators, I want to ask the Leader of the 
Government another question. On June 6, 1986, President 
Reagan imposed a five-year tariff relief plan for the Ameri- 
cans against imports of Canadian shakes and shingles. The 
relief tariff was originally set at 35 per cent; scheduled to fall 
to 20 per cent on December 6, 1988; to 8 per cent on 
December 6, 1990; and to be removed entirely on June 6, 
1991. They did not provide any economic justification for their 
action. In the manner they are wont to pursue, they were 
unable to win the economic argument with Canadian shingle 
producers, so they just acted unilaterally to punish Canadian 
industry. In British Columbia it was hoped that one of the 
outcomes of a favourable vote for the trade deal would be that 
this iniquitous tariff on Canadian shakes and shingles would 
be removed. 


I would point out to the Leader of the Government that we 
have lost 2,000 jobs in this industry in Canada since this 
unilateral action of the United States, and we had hoped that 
on December 6, 1988, President Reagan would cancel this 
unfair tariff. He announced that the five-year tariff relief plan 
would continue and that the schedule for removal would be 
accelerated. The current tariff of 35 per cent was reduced to 
20 per cent on December 6, 1988, and he said that tariffs will 
remain at 20 per cent for one year instead of for two years. 
Various adjustments have been made, but there has been no 
relief of any kind. 


One would have hoped that, in the spirit of North American 
economic glasnost, we might have had some relief from this 
iniquitous impost on B.C. shakes and shingles and shingles 
produced by other provinces in Canada. No such luck! Just a 
gesture of that kind from the United States would have 
reassured many concerned Canadians, most of whom voted 
against this trade deal, but there was no relief forthcoming 
from President Reagan. 

I should like to ask the Leader of the Government what 
reaction the government intends to pursue, if any, in the face 


{Senator Perrault.] 


of the U.S. refusal to back off from this tariff levy which has 
adversely affected so many jobs in Canada. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, my friend has 
already noted that the President indicated that they would 
accelerate the removal of the reduction of the tariff. I simply 
wish to make the point that incidents such as the shakes and 
shingles situation, and others, point out very clearly the need 
for a mechanism such as the dispute-settlement mechanism 
contained in the Free Trade Agreement, which the honourable 
senator and others will be called upon to support and approve 
in this house, I trust, next week. 


With regard to his rather lengthy preliminary remarks, I 
simply want to deplore the fact that the honourable senator 
should cast doubt on the integrity of the corporate citizenry 
not only of the Gillette company but of numerous other 
companies that have made plans to adjust and have felt it 
necessary to explain that what they are doing is not in any way 
related to the Free Trade Agreement. The reason they have 
felt obliged to do so is that honourable members of opposition 
parties seize on every such decision now taking place in the 
economy and on every ailment that manifests itself in the body 
economic or the body politic, however transitory the ailment, 
and blame it on the Free Trade Agreement. 


Finally, I want to say to him that some months from now he 
and I and other senators will, I know, be celebrating the 
considerable increases in investment and employment which, I 
trust, in fairness, he will agree to ascribe to the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States. He takes a very pessimistic 
view of the future, but there is nothing knew in that so far as 
the honourable senator and his colleagues are concerned. A 
little more than four years ago, when Mr. Michael Wilson 
introduced his first economic white paper, friends of Senator 
Perrault in the other place were predicting a loss of 200,000 
jobs in Canada as a result of Mr. Wilson’s policy. The result of 
Mr. Wilson’s policy four years later has been the creation of 
1.3 million new jobs in this country, including, if I may say so, 
156,000 jobs in my friend’s province of British Columbia. 


Senator Perrault: I hope the Leader of the Government is 
not suggesting that Mr. Wilson through is own talent and 
capacity created all of these jobs. Much of the credit for job 
creation in the province of Ontario is as a result of a change of 
government in that province to the Liberal government of Mr. 
Petersen. - 


Honourable senators, I am not pessimistic about the future, 
but the preliminary indications are that the deal is going to be 
bad for many Canadians. Of course, these are only “flowers” 
that, according to the leader of the groups supporting the 
measure, will have to die. 


@ (2120) 


For the record, Mr. Leader, let me answer your question 
and your statement about shakes and shingles. The tariff on 
shakes and shingles is not covered by the GATT, but it is 
covered by the Free Trade Agreement. Base tariffs on shakes 
and shingles are covered as Article 4418 of the US. tariff 
schedules and, therefore, are bound under the FTA. Canada 
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will therefore have recourse to dispute settlement resulting 
from any future tariff actions by the United States against 
Canadian shakes and shingles. However, the FTA in no way 
prevents the U.S. industry from pursuing a similar trade action 
against Canada in the future. As a matter of fact, Articles 
1902 and 1904 make it clear that the U'S. retains all of its 
rights to continue to use countervailing and antidumping 
duties against Canadian exports. 


The ministers who were negotiating this deal said it was 
essential that we be protected against this in the ultimate form 
of the agreement. That was not a feature of the final 
agreement. 


Senator Murray: I beg your pardon. We are protected by 
the addition of a binding dispute-settlement mechanism. That 
is there in the agreement, the legislation for which, I trust, will 
be passed into law here next week. 


Senator Perrault: We are not exempt from the basic capaci- 
ty of the United States to proceed unilaterally against certain 
Canadian industries. That is a matter which will be debated 
more fully in this chamber. Honourable senators, I think there 
are many reasons for concern. For the Leader of the Govern- 
ment to come here this evening and say, “Well, the Gillette 
closing was going to happen in any case,” is almost as though 
he would throw a farewell party as these industries leave 
Canada, and say to them, “We know that you are not leaving 
because of the trade deal. We wish you the very best as you go 
to New Jersey or New York or Atlanta, Georgia.” If we are 
going to have a trade agreement, we need a government that 
will have the courage, capacity and fighting will to make sure 
that Canadian interests are protected. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
CHARTER OF RIGHTS—USE OF “NOTWITHSTANDING” CLAUSE 
BY QUEBEC—POSITION OF FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 
MINISTER—MINISTER’S COMMENTS ON MANITOBA’S DECISION 
RE MEECH LAKE ACCORD 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my question is 
to the Leader of the Government in his most important 
capacity as Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations. 
In light of the events of the past few days, could the minister 
tell us what is his position and that of the government with 
regard to the decision of the Bourassa government to invoke 
the “notwithstanding” clause in the present circumstances 
resulting from the Supreme Court decision? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, the subject was 
rather fully covered yesterday and again today by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons. I may try to summarize or 
paraphrase what he said. 


Senator Molgat: You are the minister. 


Senator Murray: I appreciate that I am the minister, and 
the Prime Minister is the Prime Minister, and the honourable 
senator should surely not object if I direct his attention to 


answers given by the Prime Minister in the House of Com- 
mons two days running. I will attempt simply to summarize 
very briefly what the Prime Minister said. He had spoken to 
Premier Bourassa on the weekend, prior to the premier’s 
having announced his decision, and he had expressed the wish 
that it would be possible for the Government of Quebec to find 
a way to ensure the cultural security of French-speaking 
Quebecers while protecting the right to freedom of expression 
and the status of the English-speaking minority in that prov- 
ince, and to do so in a way that was fully consistent with the 
judgment handed down by the Supreme Court of Canada last 
week. 


Senator Molgat: My specific question, Mr. Minister, was: 
Do you support the position taken by the Government of 
Quebec to use the “notwithstanding” clause? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it is obvious that 
Premier Bourassa and his government did not feel that it was 
possible to find a solution that would effectively balance the 
two concepts of ensuring cultural security for francophone 
Quebecers, on the one hand, and protecting freedom of expres- 
sion fully as outlined by the Supreme Couri without having 
recourse to the “notwithstanding” clause. 


Senator Perrault: Where do you stand? 


Senator Murray: It is not a matter of whether I or some- 
body else or the government supports the use of a clause that is 
part of our Charter of Rights, and has been since 1982. 


Senator Frith: The Lougheed amendment. 


Senator Murray: Mr. Bourassa said that the members of his 
government had 14 options before them, so it is impossible for 
me, or for anybody else who has not examined the 14 options 
they had before them, to answer the kind of question the 
honourable senator poses, even if it were proper to answer that 
kind of question, involving, as it does, a decision that, as the 
Supreme Court also pointed out, is purely within the provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Senator Molgat: I am very interested in the response of the 
minister, who says that it is not really for him to comment on 
the decision of a provincial government, because he has been 
quite free to comment on decisions of the provincial govern- 
ment of my province. 

Senator Austin: And of mine. 

Senator Molgat: I am quoting now from the Globe and 
Mail, which says: 

In Ottawa, Senator Lowell Murray, speaking for the 
federal Government, called Mr. Filmon’s move a hasty 
reaction “made in the heat of the moment,” and urged 
him to reconsider his decision lest it lead to serious 
constitutional consequences. 

“It is a decision much to be regretted,” Mr. Murray 
said. 

Now, if the minister is able to offer such advice to the premier 
of my province gratuitously— 


Senator Perrault: Good question. 
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Senator Molgat: —was he prepared and did he make similar 
statements to the Premier of Quebec and does he stand by the 
statements he made, as I quoted, regarding the decision of the 
Premier of Manitoba? 


Senator Murray: Surely, honourable senators, my honour- 
able friend sees the difference between the two subjects. In the 
case of Manitoba I was discussing a decision by the Premier of 
Manitoba, the Government of Manitoba, to withdraw a resolu- 
tion from their order paper to implement or to ratify an accord 
that had been signed by the previous Government of Manitoba 
together with nine other provinces and the federal government. 
That is squarely a federal-provincial matter. What I was 
pointing out to the honourable senator about Bill 101 is that 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Canada had taken some 
pains to reaffirm in their judgment that these matters were 
squarely matters for the Province of Quebec to legislate on. 


Senator Frith: Manitoba’s right under the Constitution is 
purely provincial as well. 


Senator Perrault: Of course it is. 
Senator Olson: Poor excuse! That is not an excuse. 


Senator Murray: The Constitution is not a purely provincial 
matter. 


Senator Frith: No. Don’t give me that! 


Senator Murray: If the honourable senator wants to inter- 
vene, he may in a few minutes. 


Some Hon. Senators: Order, order! 
Senator Frith: Thanks for the permission. 


Senator Murray: The judges of the Supreme Court were at 
some pains to reaffirm the legislative authority of the province 
to legislate on that matter. Having said that, the honourable 
senator is well aware of the position of this government and, in 
particular, of the Prime Minister on the question of linguistic 
minorities. 
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There is essentially no difference in the position that we 
have taken here from the position that we took last April, I 
believe it was, and last June in the case of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


The federal government, within provincial jurisdiction, 
always seeks to support linguistic minorities across the coun- 
try. The federal government does so in cooperation with the 
provincial governments and through the mechanism of agree- 
ments which it has with all of the provincial governments, if I 
am not mistaken, and certainly with the Province of Quebec. 
So within the provincial jurisdiction we assist the linguistic 
minorities through cooperation with their provincial govern- 
ments. We spend hundreds of millions of dollars every year on 
minority language education, as the honourable senator knows. 
Within our own jurisdiction, surely our language policy is 
obvious to all interested. Bill C-72 speaks for itself. That 
legislation was passed by the previous Parliament at the 
instigation of the Progressive Conservative government. 
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Senator Frith: I think that is called a distinction without a 
difference. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, the minister has said 
that it was proper for him to make comments regarding the 
action of the Manitoba government because the Manitoba 
government had allegedly signed a certain document. The 
Manitoba government never signed any document dealing with 
the Meech Lake Accord, to my knowledge. The Premier at 
that time may have agreed at a meeting at Meech Lake, and 
at another hasty meeting at the Langevin Block, but the 
Manitoba government never— 


Senator Murray: On whose behalf was he signing? 


Senator Molgat: —agreed to that. Don’t tell us that the 
Manitoba government is committed to something; the Manito- 
ba government is not committed. 


Senator Murray: Don’t be so foolish! 


Senator Molgat: You may have wanted that government to 
be committed, but it was not. 


Senator Corbin: Neither was New Brunswick! 


Senator Frith: The Constitution says “‘a legislature of a 
province”’. 


Senator Molgat: I agree with my honourable friend when he 
says that the federal government has been assisting linguistic 
minorities across the country, but what has the federal govern- 
ment done for the linguistic minority in Quebec? Has my 
honourable friend spoken out? 

So I come back to ask the minister this question: Does he 
support the actions of the Bourassa government, yes or no, 
and, if he is able to criticize the Premier of Manitoba in the 
way that he has criticized and lectured him as to what he 
ought to do and ought not to do, is he prepared to do the same 
with Mr. Bourassa? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the honourable sena- 
tor is talking nonsense on a number of points. 


Senator Molgat: Not at all! 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator is suggesting that 
the premiers of ten provinces signed the Meech Lake Accord 
in some personal capacity without agreeing to bind their 
governments. 


Senator Frith: To what! 


Senator Murray: That is the most ridiculous thing I have 
ever heard. 


Senator Frith: The Constitution says ‘a legislature’, not “a 
government.” 


Senator Murray: I am aware of that. 

Senator Molgat: Where is the minister coming from? 
Senator Buckwold: Where is he going? 

Senator Perrault: That’s a better question. 


Senator Murray: I never suggested that a premier had 
attempted to bind his legislature. I did say that on behalf of 
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their respective governments those premiers signed the Meech 
Lake Accord. So the honourable senator is really talking 
nonsense on that point. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I object to that state- 
ment. I am not going to sit here and have the minister say that 
I am talking nonsense on what is an absolute fact. The 
Province of Manitoba did not sign that agreement. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the then Premier of 
the Province of Manitoba, on behalf of the then government, 
signed that agreement. 


Senator Frith: And agreed to submit that to the legislature. 
And did he not withdraw? 


Senator Murray: Quite right. The honourable senator 
invites me to condemn the Government of Quebec for having 
invoked the “‘notwithstanding” clause. I was invited to do the 
same by the media yesterday or the day before. I will give the 
honourable senator the same answer I gave then. The “not- 
withstanding” clause is part of the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms that the honourable senator is so proud of and which 
was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1982. The “not- 
withstanding” clause was accepted— 


Senator Frith: Lougheed proposed that. 


Senator Murray: —by Mr. Trudeau as the price of patriat- 
ing the Constitution of Canada with nine provinces out of ten 
on board. Anyone who believes that individual rights and 
freedoms should be protected from governments has to believe, 
as the Prime Minister said yesterday, and as I repeated, that 
the existence of a “notwithstanding” clause is incompatible 
with that. It is incompatible with the existence of a Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms; nevertheless the “notwithstanding” 
clause is there. It is a legitimate part of the Constitution of 
Canada, which was passed by the honourable senator and his 
friends. 


Senator Frith: As the price paid to Premier Lougheed! 


Senator Murray: That was the price paid for patriating the 
Constitution with nine out of ten provinces on board. 


As I said yesterday, I would not rush to condemn a govern- 
ment for using a disposition that is in the Constitution. Further 
to that, I said that it is not at the top of our agenda, as a 
government, to try to negotiate the “notwithstanding” clause 
out of the Constitution. There are other matters that we have 
agreed must be on the agenda—Senate reform, aboriginal 
rights and so forth. 


Honourable senators had better get used to the fact that the 
“notwithstanding” clause is going to be there for a long time. 
The federal government has not had recourse to it, but the 
Saskatchewan government has had in a labour case and 
Quebec has had in one or two cases. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, the minister says that 
I asked him to condemn the Province of Quebec for using the 
“notwithstanding” clause. Not at all! I did not ask him to 
condemn anyone. I simply asked him the question: Does the 
minister agree with what the Province of Quebec has done, yes 
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or no, because the minister has made some very damaging 
statements regarding the Premier of the Province of Manitoba 
and the actions that he took? I am not asking him to condemn 
anyone. 


Does the minister stand by the statements that he made with 
regard to the actions of the Premier of Manitoba in ceasing to 
hold hearings in that province on the Meech Lake Accord? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, let me say that I find 
the position of the Premier of New Brunswick a good deal 
more congenial. While he continues to hold his reservations, he 
has announced that New Brunswick will be sending the— 


Senator Molgat: Answer my question! 


Senator Murray: My honourable friend should relax. This is 
very bad for his blood pressure. 


Senator Molgat: The minister should hear the statements 
that are being made in Manitoba. 


Senator Murray: IJ find the decision of the Government of 
New Brunswick to be more congenial and more constructive. 
It has decided to refer the Meech Lake Accord, which had 
been signed by Mr. McKenna’s predecessor, to a legislative 
committee for public hearings. 


Senator Perrault: Tell us about the government of Mr. 
Bourassa! 


Senator Murray: Do I stand by the statements that I made 
with regard to the decision of the Government of Manitoba? 
Yes, I do, and I can provide, tomorrow perhaps, or later this 
evening, if my friend is interested, a transcript of the remarks 
that I made to the media yesterday on that subject. 


Senator Molgat: One final question, if I may. The Province 
of Manitoba is committed to holding public hearings on consti- 
tutional changes. 


Senator Murray: Oh! 


Senator Molgat: That was a decision made by the Province 
of Manitoba some time ago. 


If there are going to be constitutional changes, there must 
be public hearings. Does the minister believe that the Province 
of Manitoba should now proceed to hold public hearings on the 
Meech Lake Accord? 
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Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the answer must be 
evident. The then Premier of Manitoba committed his govern- 
ment to placing a resolution before the house. That commit- 
ment was respected as of last week by Premier Filmon, who 
made a very eloquent speech, I may say, on the subject of the 
importance of Meech Lake to the future of Canada; and, if I 
may be permitted to say so in parentheses, the reasons that he 
invoked in favour of Meech Lake last week are as valid today 
as they were then. If their rules provide, as my friend tells me 
and as I| think we all recognize, that public hearings must 
follow the presentation of a constitutional resolution in the 
house, then, of course, public hearings would be an essential 
part of the commitment. 
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DIMINISHMENT OF MINORITY RIGHTS—GOVERNMENT 
POSITION 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I should like to ask the Leader of the 
Government whether he would help us understand precisely 
what the attitude of the Government of Canada is to the 
solution proposed by the Premier of Quebec. We all under- 
stand that the “notwithstanding” clause is available, and the 
effect of the “notwithstanding” clause in these circumstances 
is to remove rights from certain citizens which are guaranteed 
in the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms and the 
Quebec Charter. I should like to know whether it is acceptable 
to the Government of Canada and whether it supports the 
diminishment of rights, through this process, of certain 
Canadian citizens. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister of Com- 
munications): Honourable senators, I suppose Mr. Bourassa 
would make the argument that the situation of the linguistic 
minority under the present initiative is better than it was under 
Bill 101, but that is a matter of opinion. As I indicated earlier, 
Mr. Bourassa has said that the government had 14 options 
before it. I don’t know what the options were; I did not 
examine them and, therefore, I am not in a position to judge 
whether the solution— 


Senator Olson: Answer the question! 
Senator Perrault: Very conservative! Waffle, waffle, waffle! 


Senator Murray: I am not in a position to judge whether the 
so-called “‘inside-outside” solution is the appropriate one and 
whether it is the best one to balance, as the court suggested 
should be done, the valid objective— 


Senator Perrault: Disgusting! 


Senator Murray: —of preserving the “l’usage linguistique” 
of Quebec with the need to protect freedom of expression and 
the right of the anglophone minority. 


Senator MacEachen: It is true that there apparently have 
been options available to the Government of Quebec. I don’t 
know any more than the Leader of the Government knows 
about what those options are, but what we do know is that the 
Government of Quebec chose an option which has the effect of 
diminishing the rights guaranteed in the Charter to Canadian 
citizens. That is the option that has been accepted. 


What the Leader of the Government is saying on this matter 
which has electrified the country both in Quebec and else- 
where is that the Government of Canada has no view. 


Senator Perrault: No view. Future of the country! 


Senator MacEachen: If the government is saying it does not 
have any view about this development, then I wish the Leader 
of the Government would tell us. If there is no view, then fine, 
we would know that. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, once again I have 
tried to deal with the matter as fully as I can, and I would 
invite the attention of the honourable senator and others to the 
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statements that were made by the Prime Minister today and 
yesterday in the House of Commons on this matter. The 
honourable senator says there is a diminishment of rights. I 
have told him that the Bourassa government would probably 
argue that, in terms of those rights, the present measure is an 
improvement over Bill 101 in its original form, but that, as I 
said, is a matter of opinion. 


The honourable senator should carefully read the unani- 
mous judgment that was brought down by the Supreme Court 
of Canada on this matter. 


Senator Frith: Which said their rights were diminished! 
Exactly! 


Senator Murray: In that matter they discussed at some 
length the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms and the 
Quebec Charter. As the honourable senator knows, in the 
Canadian Charter there is a limitation permitted on rights in 
Article 1— 


Senator Frith: Yes, but they did not fall under Article 1. 


Senator Murray: —in that the rights are subject to those 
limitations that can be justified, et cetera, in a free and 
democratic society. Secondly, there is Article 33, which was 
accepted by Mr. Trudeau as the price for patriation of the 
Constitution in 1982. 


The Supreme Court went on to state very clearly that 
ensuring the cultural security of francophone Quebecers was a 
valid objective and an important objective for Quebec; that it 
was squarely within their jurisdiction to legislate in this 
matter. They discussed the guarantees of freedom of expres- 
sion in the two Charters. They gave some hints as to how the 
government might effectively balance these two concepts. The 
Government of Quebec has responded, and, as I say, it 
responded having studied 14 options beforehand. I am not ina 
position to comment on the option it chose, not having seen the 
other 13. 


Senator Frith: All of that must mean “‘no view’?! 


Senator MacKachen: That is just an extraordinary com- 
ment. The minister responsible for this dossier in Canada, ona 
development which the Premier of Manitoba has called an 
impending and developing crisis, is unable to give a view as to 
whether the action taken by the Quebec government is accept- 
able or unacceptable to the Government of Canada. “I have no 
view,” says the minister on behalf of the government, “no view 
at all.” 


Senator Perrault: Sad! 
Senator MacKachen: [ think that is quite extraordinary. 
Senator Perrault: Tragic! 


Senator MacEachen: I want him to say how it is that the 
government has no view when one of his colleagues is quoted 
in La Presse as saying today that the action taken by the 
Government of Quebec is perfectly justified; in other words, 
that it is appropriate in these circumstances to diminish the 
rights of certain Canadian citizens which have been granted to 
them by the Charter. Now the leader says that the Govern- 
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ment of Canada has no view. I think that should be left on the 
record as an indictment of the government and its failure to be 
sensitive to this issue which has gripped the country. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: Everyone has a view except the gov- 
ernment, because it is afraid to state a view. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, let the record show 
that the full statement by my colleague, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Bouchard, was that having recourse to the “notwithstand- 
ing” clause is a legitimate and legal act in the context of the 
present Constitution. I have said no less than that myself. To 
put it more simply, if there is an indictment to be made, let it 
be made about that great defender of human rights and 
freedoms, Pierre Trudeau, who accepted— 


Senator Frith: Oh, oh! Do you believe it? 
Senator Perrault: The Conservatives would love you. 


Senator Murray: —who accepted the “notwithstanding” 
clause and put it there in the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


Senator Frith: Dr. Barootes, have you another Valium for 
your colleague? 


Senator Barootes: Does it hurt? 
Senator Molgat: Have you kept it in Meech Lake? 


Senator Murray: Neither he nor anyone else should be 
astonished if a government has recourse to this provision of our 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


Senator Frith: Just pathetic. 
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Senator MacEachen: It is interesting that so defenceless is 
the minister in explaining the policy of the government that he 
has to have recourse to an attack on Mr. Trudeau, a former 
Prime Minister. When Mr. Trudeau was in this chamber for 
five hours discussing the questions of Meech Lake and human 
rights, the Leader of the Government did not have the courage 
to attend so as to confront him directly. Senator Murray 
absented himself in order to conceal his lack of policy, yet he 
now attacks Trudeau in his absence. That is the courage of this 
government. 


Senator Frith: Let the record show that. 


AGRICULTURE 
DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM—REQUEST FOR DETAILS 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I do not want to 
raise another question unless this one is exhausted— 


Senator Barootes: Let’s have one on farming. 


Senator Olson: All right, I will give you one on farming—I 
have two or three others, too. I want to know what happened 
to the drought program that was announced by spokesmen for 
the government just two or three days before the election. No 
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money has yet been received; there is in place no program that 
we know of; we have heard of no criteria for qualifying for 
assistance and no formula by which to work it out. 


I assume that the minister will have to take this question as 
notice, but I must say that this is a sad state of affairs. Grain 
producers, who have a vital interest in this matter, do not yet 
know whether they will qualify for assistance or, if so, for how 
much. I want to acknowledge that a program has been 
announced for livestock producers; but that is not the case for 
the grain producers. 


When the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Mazankowski, was 
asked about this a few days ago, all he would say was that the 
government would honour its commitment. He gave absolutely 
no other details, so nobody knows what the program will be. 
Obviously the Leader of the Government has attended Cabinet 
meetings. Can he tell us now whether he will provide us with 
at least a broad outline of the program, the criteria for 
qualification and the formula to be used in determining the 
payments to be made? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I shall do so. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GORBACHEV—CANADIAN RESPONSE 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, there is one other 
important matter to which I want to call attention tonight, 
since this appears to be the only Question Period we will have 
this week. Will the Leader of the Government seek some 
information as to when Canada will respond to President 
Gorbachev’s speech to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in which he outlined a number of extremely impor- 
tant initiatives? Although he did not mention any criteria or 
complementary action with respect to arms reduction, he 
announced that there is to be a unilateral action in that regard. 
I understand that the United States is in an awkward position 
since it is between administrations and because it is required, 
as a leader of the Western World, to consult with its allies 
before it does respond, but Canada is not in such a position. 
Canada has demonstrated a number of times in the past—not 
with the present government but with previous governments— 
that it can make a useful contribution by taking a leading role 
in dealing with some of these matters. 


Mr. Gorbachev also put forward a comprehensive proposal 
by which to deal with the vexing problems we are encountering 
in our environment. He has offered the use of the U.S.S.R.’s 
space station to conduct monitoring of the environment under 
the auspices of the United Nations. When is Canada going to 
respond to these overtures? Opportunities are only out there 
for a limited time. 

President Gorbachev also offered some constructive sugges- 
tions respecting the crushing debt load of the Third World 
countries. I think it is fair to say that many of us have waited 
for years in the hope that the leaders of the U.S.S.R. would 
propose the sorts of offers that were made by Mr. Gorbachev 
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when he spoke before the United Nations. I think it is inappro- 
priate for a country like Canada, which has in the past been 
actively involved in such matters, simply to be silent in this 
instance. Therefore, I ask the minister when there will be some 
response by the Canadian government to these very important 
questions that were raised by Mr. Gorbachev. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, on December 7, 
which was the date of President Gorbachev’s address to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, the Prime Minister 
issued a brief statement with regard to the President’s 
announcement about unilateral reductions in military forces. 
Further to that, on December 8, the NATO ministers issued a 
statement on conventional arms control. Of course, Canada is 
part of that alliance. Our view is that, taken together, Presi- 
dent Gorbachev’s announcement and the December 8 state- 
ment on conventional arms control issued by NATO ministers 
indicate that both sides are preparing seriously for the negotia- 
tions, to begin next year, aimed at maintaining stability in 
Europe at lower levels of conventional forces. These will be 
important negotiations, because, even after the announced 
Soviet reductions have been implemented, serious conventional 
force imbalances to the benefit of the Warsaw Pact will 
remain. In our view the prospects for serious and productive 
negotiations have never been better. Honourable senators, that 
information is taken from a statement made by my colleague, 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


With regard to the proposals made by President Gorbachev 
on commercial debt reduction and a call for an international 
debt conference, I can tell honourable senators that these are 
also under consideration, although the government has reser- 
vations about any scheme to transfer responsibility for com- 
mercial debts to the public sector. We do believe that the use 
of existing international fora obviate the need for a debt 
conference. 


Canada has been a leader in bilateral and multilateral 
efforts to ease the debt burden of developing countries and 
help them carry out essential economic reforms. We and a 
number of other developed countries have already written off 
much of the official development assistance debt for the least 
developed countries. We also took action at the Toronto 
Summit on the matter of debt relief. My colleague states that 
we are prepared to work constructively with the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries in finding realistic and constructive approaches 
to managing the problems of the less developed countries’ 
indebtedness. 


I do not have notes from my colleague with regard to the 
statements of President Gorbachev on environmental matters, 
but I shall ask him what comment he may wish to convey to 
the Senate in that regard. 

Senator Olson: If I may, I will point out to the Leader of the 
Government that these statements, innocuous as they are, are 
not entirely satisfactory. Take, for example, the Third World 
debt problem, which we in this country have regarded as one 
of the major difficulties facing world commerce. Indeed, many 
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believe that a crisis will develop unless some additional action 
is taken. It seems to me that all the Leader of the Government 
has said is that Canada is acting cautiously and that the 
government does not believe that any further action needs to 
be taken. I think that is an inappropriate response. 


I shall simply ask again whether the Government of Canada 
intends to take some further action involving the other half of 
the world—something which has never happened before—in 
trying to come to grips with this critical problem. 


Honourable senators, I will go no further today, but I hope 
that the Leader of the Government will give us some indication 
of what the response of the government will be with respect to 
the significant offer made by President Gorbachev with 
respect to the environment. 


FIRST MINISTERS 


PROSPECTIVE MEETING—MEECH LAKE ACCORD AS AGENDA 
ITEM 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
supplementary to others that were raised earlier with respect 
to the situation in Quebec. I am sure the Leader of the 
Government is aware that this evening three members of the 
Bourassa cabinet, all anglophones, resigned from their posi- 
tions, and the fourth member has not yet taken a decision in 
that regard. I raise the question simply to demonstrate once 
again the sensitivities that are being expressed in the province 
of Quebec in a language group that does feel threatened. 
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The Toronto Star today is quoting Senator Murray as 
having taken steps to organize an informal meeting of First 
Ministers in January. Can Senator Murray confirm that this is 
being done, and can he also tell us the purpose of that 
meeting? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I can only tell the 
house that in October the Prime Minister wrote to the First 
Ministers because the annual First Ministers’ Conference had 
been scheduled for November and had to be cancelled because 
of the calling of the election. He wrote to them to indicate that 
he would be calling them together some time early in the new 
mandate, as he put it, for an informal meeting, and that this 
would probably be followed by a more formal meeting later on. 

No date has been set, but we will be in touch with the 
provinces before long to arrange an informal meeting. This is 
the practice that was followed immediately after the 1984 
election. 


Senator Austin: Can we expect the question of the process of 
the approval of Meech Lake to be one of the agenda items? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would be aston- 
ished if it were not. 
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SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 
On the Order: 


13th December, 1988—Resuming the debate on the 
motion of the Honourable Senator Chaput-Rolland, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Doyle, for an 
Address to Her Excellency the Governor General in reply 
to Her Speech at the opening of the Session.—(Honour- 
able Senator Gigantés). (1st day of resuming debate) 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, I yield 
temporarily to Senator Frith. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I asked Senator Gigantés to yield to me very 
briefly because I should like to make a comment about this 
debate. 


I believe that we are departing from tradition—not from the 
rules but from tradition—in this place as it relates to the 
motion for an address to Her Excellency the Governor General 
in reply to her speech at the opening of the session. As I recall 
it in the twelve years that I have been here, this debate usually 
consists of a motion proposed by a new member of the house 
on the government side and seconded by another member of 
the house on the government side. The wording of the address 
is, in part: 

We, Her Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
Senate of Canada in Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
offer our humble thanks to Your Excellency for the 
gracious Speech which Your Excellency has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

The tradition has been that the debate which follows con- 
sists of speeches by the mover and seconder speaking about the 
Senate and often about their province—some information or a 
position taken by the province, that is, the senator’s province, 
in general, and usually the speech is very non-partisan. For 
that reason the debate usually ends there. 

I may be wrong—and I hope that I am, in a sense, but I do 
not think I am—but I do not ever remember the debate 
consisting of anything more than the contribution by the 
mover and the seconder, because it is usually of such a 
non-partisan nature that nobody has any trouble supporting it. 
Therefore, the opposition does not intercede in the debate. 


However, in this instance the mover, Senator Chaput-Rol- 
land, apparently provoked Senator Gigantés by some of the 
things that she said. 


Senator Barootes: That’s easy to do. 


Senator Frith: I cannot say that Senator Gigantés needs to 
feel perfectly lonely about this, because, for example, Senator 
Chaput-Rolland said that she wants to say as clearly as she 
can that: 

... when a majority of non-elected members believes that 
it has inherited a morality of decisions, then it does not 
serve its country nor its party very well. 
I cannot imagine anyone in this Senate, other than all of the 
senators on this side who would be so described, who would be 
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in Senator Chaput-Rolland’s mind. The only reason I am less 
provoked, perhaps, than Senator Gigantés is that I do not 
know what “inherited a morality of decisions” means. Maybe 
Senator Gigantés will be able to tell us what that means. 


If we are breaking with tradition—maybe we want to— 
perhaps the address in reply should be more partisan and 
should launch a general debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. However, my recollection is that it never has before; I 
preferred it the other way. I hope that the more partisan 
nature of the address in this case was not meant to set the tone 
for the Parliament that we are now launching. 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, I should like to 
congratulate Senator Solange Chaput-Rolland for reviving the 
noble 17th Century oratorical tradition of the French cathe- 
drals, where grammar, syntax and vocabulary were mixed with 
incense in adulatory addresses to the rich and powerful. Not 
since Bossuet, or Fénelon even, has language played such 
music for a ruler’s ear. Laudable indeed is loyalty. 


Less laudable, however, are professions of devotion to na- 
tional reconciliation when they are adulterated by the uttering 
of inventions authored by those whose avowed aim is the 
breakup of Canada. 


The invention in question is the one echoed by the Honour- 
able Senator Solange Chaput-Rolland when she said that the 
promises made to Quebec during the 1980 referendum were 
not honoured by the government of Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau. 


The invention—the myth—is that to defeat the Péquistes in 
the referendum Mr. Trudeau promised to give Quebec a 
Meech Lake type of provincialist constitution, and that having 
defeated the separatists he reneged on his promise. 


He did promise a renewed federalism, but it was unarguably 
clear from the very first, and throughout the referendum 
campaign, that he was promising what he eventually delivered 
with the Constitution of 1982, and nothing more. 


Did Mr. Trudeau and his lieutenants deliberately allow the 
people of Quebec to mislead themselves into thinking that he 
had suddenly changed from being a believer in a strong 
national government to a proponent of more power for the 
“Billy Vander Zalms” or the “Sterling Lyons” of this world? 
Absolutely not. 


Certainly, the late Mr. René Lévesque had no delusions 
about what Mr. Trudeau meant by “renewed federalism”. In 
an interview printed by Le Devoir on May 16, 1980, four days 
before the referendum, Mr. Lévesque said that judging by 
the— 

[ Translation] 
...some comments Trudeau made recently, .. 
formula (will) be as centralizing . . . as ever. 
[English] 

This was not an attempt by Mr. Lévesque to distort the 
views of Mr. Trudeau and his government, apart from the fact 
that the late Premier of Quebec used the word ‘“cen- 


. the new 
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tralisateur” to describe the strong national government Mr. 
Trudeau wanted. 
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However, that is not all. Mr. Chrétien, speaking for the 
Trudeau government, made sure that no one could have any 
delusions about what Mr. Trudeau was promising. Towards 
the end of the referendum campaign Mr. Jeffrey Simpson of 
the Globe and Mail asked Mr. Jean Chrétien on CTV’s 
Question Period what Mr. Trudeau’s “‘renewed federalsim” 
meant. Mr. Chrétien replied, and I quote: 


What we have to do, basically, is to recognize some 
basic principles that should preside over the elaboration of 
a new constitution. The principles are that you need a 
national government;... that the federal government 
should be strong enough to be able to redistribute the 
wealth of Canada, and all that being done without giving 
any province a real special status. 


One person who could not possibly have deluded herself 
about what Mr. Trudeau meant was the Honourable Senator 
Solange Chaput-Rolland. After all, she had been a member of 
the Pepin-Robarts commission that had proposed to Mr. Tru- 
deau, as she has so often written, something close to the 
Meech Lake Accord, and she certainly made no secret—in 
numerous articles—of her anger at Mr. Trudeau for rejecting 
her constitutional blandishments. Suddenly, now she says she 
believes what she earlier knew not to be so. 


What is wrong with that? What is wrong is that she 
encourages those who wish to deceive moderate Quebecers and 
make them bitter towards the national Government of 
Canada. What these people are saying—and it is a carefully 
orchestrated campaign of lies—is: “Those of you who voted 
against the Péquistes were tricked; you were lied to; you 
cannot trust Ottawa.” It is a common tactic, the “we was 
robbed” tactic of the boxing manager. In this instance it is 
destructive of national unity, because it tells the citizens of a 
whole province that they cannot trust the rest of Canada. At 
this particular time it is particularly destructive. “You was 
robbed.” It is a natural reflex. The Secretary of State, the 
Honourable Lucien Bouchard, was in the grip of that reflex, 
no doubt, when he said, during the campaign, that opposition 
to the free trade deal was a sinister, anti-Quebec plot hatched 
in Ontario—even though some of his cabinet colleagues were 
saying all over Ontario that it was Ontario which would most 
benefit from the trade deal. Pitting one province against 
another in a country such as ours is destructive of national 
unity. 

However, I believe that the Honourable Senator Chaput- 
Rolland now truly believes what she earlier knew so well not to 
be so. Why do I believe that? Because I too have sinned. I once 
believed what I knew not to be believable. I once believed that 
in the Joint Committee on Canada’s International Relations, 
of which both Senator Doyle and I were members, that Tories 
and Liberals could use the same words to mean the same 
things. My father had warned me about the danger of making 
such assumptions. But I forgot, and I signed a document 
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thinking its words meant what I thought they meant, in their 
entirety and in their context. 


I am referring, of course, to the statement made by Senator 
Doyle in this chamber on December 13. He said, and I quote: 


We urged that the Prime Minister immediately undertake 
the steps that would lead to a treaty that would produce 
freer trade between the United States and Canada. 


Let me read to you what was actually recommended in the 
report that Senator Doyle and I both signed. I quote from page 
147: 


The committee recommends that the government make 
strenuous efforts to achieve orderly and balanced trade 
liberalization. 


The committee believes it is important to begin a new 
round of multilateral trade negotiations as expeditiously 
as possible. 


It is essential that any agreement between Canada and 
the United States be entirely consistent with the obliga- 
tions of both countries to the GATT. 


Honourable senators, these recommendations summarize the 
foreword and chapter six of the report written by the Joint 
Committee on Canada’s International Relations. 


Let me give you some more quotations. On page 14 of this 
report it says: 


Most of these witnesses were worried that U.S. influence 
of one kind or another would undermine the country’s 
independence. This concern showed itself in several policy 
contexts. 


Then on page 68: 


As we discussed in our interim report, these factors 
persuaded the government that it was necessary to explore 
the possibility of negotiating freer trade arrangements 
with the United States. 


Honourable senators, the anxiety by all of the witnesses was 
clearly expressed. It was not something that this committee— 
or at least the Liberal members of this committee—signed 
enthusiastically; they signed with apprehension. The context in 
which we discussed the Free Trade Agreement with the U.S. 
was the GATT context and Article XXIV of the GATT, which 
defines a free trade zone as one in which all tariffs are 
eventually eliminated. We did not recommend, nor did we 
discuss, giving away such things as we gave away in Article 
1603 of the Free Trade Agreement, relinquishing our GATT 
rights to impose conditions on foreign investors. Nor did we 
discuss in the committee giving Americans the right to buy 
unconditionally any Canadian company, as is set forth in the 
annex to Article 1607.3 of the Free Trade Agreement. We 
thought we were signing a document that dealt with what we 
had discussed. In the event, we are told by Senator Doyle that 
we signed much more. It was our mistake. Next time we 
Liberals should have lawyers define every word before we sign 
a unanimous report. 
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Therefore, honourable senators, if I could be led to believe 
what I earlier knew I should not believe, why should I object to 
Senator Chaput-Rolland showing the same intellectual frailty 
in believing Mr. Claude Morin, who says on the first page of 
the foreword of his book, Lendemain piégé: “...les libéraux 
ont manqué 4a leur promesse référendaire’’, but who admits on 
page 16 of the same book that during the referendum “‘l était 
trés clair ce que les libéraux avaient promis” a renewed 
federalism unlike that recommended by Senator Chaput-Rol- 
land, and totally like what Mr. Trudeau had always preached. 


On motion of Senator Doody, debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


MOTION FOR APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, 
December 13, 1988, moved: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed to 
hear evidence on and to consider the following matter 
relating to national defence, namely, Canada’s land forces 
including mobile command, and such other matters as 
may from time to time be referred to it by the Senate; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66, the Honourable Sena- 
tors Balfour, Bonnell, Buckwold, Doyle, Gigantés, Hicks, 
Lewis, MacEachen (or Frith), Marshall, McElman, 
Molgat, Molson, Murray (or Doody) and Roblin, act as 
members of the Special Committee and that four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
subject during the Thirty-third Parliament be referred to 
the Committee; and 


That the Committee report to the Senate no later than 
31st March, 1989. 


He said: Honourable senators, a word of explanation is 
probably in order. The predecessor to this committee, which 
was a subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee, began 
its study of the Canadian Forces some five years ago and 
produced a report which had some influence, though not as 
much as we would have liked, on government policy with 
respect to manpower in our armed forces. That report was 
followed by one on Maritime Command, in which we recom- 
mended the acquisition of the Canadian Patrol Frigates. While 
I am sure that we were not the only body to make such a 
recommendation, it was subsequently adopted, and the govern- 
ment is now in the process of acquiring the second batch of 
patrol frigates. We also recommended certain other points 
with regard to Maritime Command. The committee then 
issued two reports having to do with our air forces—the first 
dealing with North American air defence and the second 
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dealing with Air Transport Command. Up to that point our 
committee had covered the armed forces of Canada, with the 
exception of land forces. This last study on Canada’s land 
forces, and chiefly Mobile Command, commenced somewhat 
over one year ago has been held up because of delays in 
Parliament. 


It is my intention, and my colleagues on the committee 
agree with me, to include in this last report an update of the 
cost of all the recommendations that we have made, with 
notations as to those recommendations that have been imple- 
mented, so that we may see in one document what recommen- 
dations we have made for the armed forces of Canada. The 
work on this report is almost completed. Indeed, had Parlia- 
ment not been prorogued I believe we would have completed 
our text within three weeks of the time of prorogation and we 
would now be in the process of approval, editing and 
translation. 


I am determined that we finish this report before the end of 
the current fiscal year, no matter what influence the election 
campaign may have had on our work. I think that, after the 
five years, more or less, that we have spent on this analysis of 
Canada’s armed forces, it would be a great shame if we did not 
finish up our program as quickly as possible. I believe that it is 
possible to complete our task before the end of March. As for 
the budget, while it is true that we have no budget in a new 
Parliament, the moneys provided in the budget in the previous 
Parliament are more than enough to pay for the remaining 
work that has to be done by the committee. 


I should think that this is a non-controversial motion, and I 
hope that it will receive the support of honourable senators. I 
believe that we will produce a document that will be important 
in its analysis of the Canadian Forces and Canadian defence. I 
invite honourable senators’ support for the motion. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I move the adjournment of the debate. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, before that 
motion is put, would you allow me to ask a question of Senator 
Hicks? 

Senator Frith: Of course. 


Senator Buckwold: In view of what I can gather, the Senate 
and Parliament will not be in session until probably toward the 
end of February. Will that be enough time for the committee 
to do its work, to review its report and to have it printed by 
March 31, which is really just a few weeks later? I am 
wondering if our former chairman would consider changing 
the date from March 31 to April 30 to give the committee a 
little more time to look into a fully comprehensive report. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, I am a little puzzled at 
the deputy leader’s motion to adjourn the debate. It seems to 
me that the matter is straightforward and that we ought to 
deal with it tonight so that we can get the reseach staff of the 
committee working as quickly as possible. If that were so, I 
believe we could complete the report, including its translation 
and printing, by the end of this current fiscal year. Therefore, 
I am unhappy that Senator Frith has moved the adjournment 
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of the debate, which, coming at this time of the year, is bound 
to introduce long delays and which, I think, will add absolutely 
nothing to the material that will be placed before us before we 
make a decision on this motion. 
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Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I would prefer to 
explain my reasons for moving the adjournment of the debate 
to Senator Hicks rather than to the Senate. If, after my 
explanation, he still wishes that I explain my reasons to the 
Senate, I shall do so. The adjournment will be to the next 
sitting, which is next Tuesday. I can say that my reasons for 
moving the adjournment of the debate are the same as they 
were for not granting leave for the motion to be dealt with last 
week. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, I do not understand 
what they were either. 


Senator Frith: I explained them to you at some length last 
week, and it would be a waste of time to explain them now. 


Senator Hicks: Well, what they amounted to was a shooting 
down of the finishing of the work of the committee, and I 
certainly cannot agree to that. 


Senator Frith: Then, I shall explain. The reason is that I 
asked Senator Hicks, as we ask all members on this side when 
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they are moving motions on which they want the support of 
our caucus, to bring the matter before caucus so that caucus 
may decide. If someone wants to move a motion without 
discussing it with caucus, then they must not expect that they 
can count on the support of caucus. I asked that I not have to 
explain— 

Senator Doody: This is very embarrassing. 

Senator Frith: —and that is what I explained to the honour- 


able senator last week. Nothing has changed since that leave 
was refused, and the matter has not been discussed. 


Senator Doody: These quarrels are very embarrassing. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, it is true that I have 
been absent from some events because of illness, but I had 
understood that this matter was placed before caucus in my 
absence. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Hicks: Nay. 
On motion of Senator Frith, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, December 27, 1988, at 
2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, December 27, 1988 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


[ Translation] 
CLERK’S ACCOUNTS 
STATEMENT TABLED 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour of announcing that, in accordance with Rule 112, the 
Clerk of the Senate has tabled a detailed statement of his 
revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year ending on March 
31, 1988. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) moves: 
That the Clerk’s Accounts be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Adminis- 
tration. 


Motion agreed to. 


[English] 
CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTATION BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-2, 
to implement the Free Trade Agreement between Canada and 
the United States of America. 


Bill read first time. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 

On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 


notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(e), moved: 

That the Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
power to engage the services of such counsel and techni- 
cal, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary for 
the purpose of its examination and consideration of such 


bills, subject-matters of bills and estimates as are referred 
to it. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTINGS OF THE 
SENATE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
tomorrow, Wednesday, 28th December and Thursday, 
29th December, 1988, and that Rule 76(4) be suspended 
in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


[English] 
THE CONSTITUTION 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—FIRST MINISTERS’ MEETINGS— 
PARTICIPATION BY TERRITORIES 


Hon. Paul Lucier: Honourable senators, in the spring of this 
year, when it appeared that the Meech Lake Accord was in 
some difficulty, I asked the Leader of the Government if he 
would consider calling meetings with the premiers to have 
further discussions. At that time he assured me that it was this 
accord or nothing. I accepted that. I do not know if I agreed, 
but I know that that was what he was saying. 


The Meech Lake Accord has been brought into the Bill 101 
question by the Premier of Quebec and by Mr. Filmon. They 
have been tied together, and it appears that there will now 
have to be meetings with the government and the premiers to 
discuss Meech Lake. 


My question to the Leader of the Government is this: If 
such discussions concerning Meech Lake take place at any 
time in the future, will he ensure that the elected representa- 
tives of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are present 
for those discussions? At this time I am not asking him what 
will or will not be discussed. I am only asking for the assurance 
that, if there are discussions, the elected leaders of both 
territories will be present for the discussions, because they 
were not present the last time. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
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of Communications): Honourable senators, my friend’s ques- 
tion is based on a faulty hypothesis, namely, that discussions 
might be held to reopen the Meech Lake Accord. There is no 
intention of doing so. 

The one point of the premise to his question with which I 
agree is that there will be meetings of First Ministers in the 
future. The Prime Minister so indicated in a letter he sent to 
the premiers in October, after the election was called, neces- 
sitating the cancellation of the meeting that had been sched- 
uled for November. There will be a private luncheon or a 
private meeting of First Ministers after the turn of the new 
year, as was done following the 1984 election. 


I believe we can probably look forward, if there is agree- 
ment, to a more formal public meeting of First Ministers later 
on. At that meeting, as at previous formal public sessions, the 
territorial governments would of course be represented and the 
leaders of those governments would be invited to speak. 


Senator Lucier: Honourable senators, of course this is a 
hypothesis; it has to be. That is how Meech Lake came about. 
No one knew that it was happening until the day it took place, 
and then it was too late to speak about it. 
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The people of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
were not represented when the meetings took place. The whole 
of Meech Lake was done without the participation of either of 
the territories. | am asking for the minister’s assurance that, if 
discussions take place again concerning Meech Lake, we shall 
be at the table and shall be represented by our elected repre- 
sentatives, as the other people of Canada are. 


I have a quotation here from a statement made by the 
Premier of Alberta last week. He said: 


Meech Lake is an agreement between first ministers. If 
there are any problems with Meech Lake, I think we 
should get together as first ministers and make sure we 
bring the premiers who are having trouble on side. 


You do not have to know a lot more than that about the 
mentality of the premiers to know why I am asking this 
question. The people of the north want to be represented if the 
north is being discussed at any constitutional meetings. 


I would like the assurance of the minister that the govern- 
ment will at least ask the premiers if they will have our elected 
representatives there. If they will not do that and the premiers 
object, we would like to know which premiers object. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the question remains 
hypothetical. 


Senator Lucier: The answer remains very blank. 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—FIRST MINISTERS’ MEETING—STATUS 
OF REPRESENTATIONS OF PREMIER OF MANITOBA—REQUEST 
FOR COPY OF GOVERNMENT’S REPLY 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, at the last sitting I 
asked the government leader whether Meech Lake would be 
on the agenda of a First Ministers’ meeting. He said that he 
would be astonished if it were not. 

(Senator Murray.] 
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With respect to that meeting, has the government leader 
just told us that the representations of Premier Filmon with 
respect to changes in the Meech Lake Accord will be rejected? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): The honourable senator had asked 
whether Meech Lake would be discussed. I hope I did not 
misunderstand his question, and I hope he did not misunder- 
stand my answer. Of course, the status of the agreement that 
has been reached by the First Ministers is almost certain to 
come up at the meeting. However, that is not to say that the 
First Ministers would be addressing themselves to changes in 
the accord. That would astonish me. 


Senator Austin: But, as I just said to the minister, Premier 
Filmon has said that he has changes to suggest in the Meech 
Lake Accord. Is the minister suggesting that those will be 
rejected or have already been rejected? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | am unaware of any 
changes being advocated by Premier Filmon. 


Senator Austin: So the minister is saying that no representa- 
tions have been made by the Premier of Manitoba with respect 
to the Meech Lake Accord that suggest any changes in the 
accord. 


Senator Murray: That is correct, honourable senators. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, I have a 
supplementary question. Has the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations or the government 
received a letter from Premier Filmon requesting a meeting on 
constitutional matters? 


Senator Murray: Yes, honourable senators. I believe that 
letter was made public by the Government of Manitoba. 
Further to that, the premier called me just before he 
announced that his government was withdrawing the resolu- 
tion from the order paper of their legislature. 


Senator Molgat: So the government has received the 
request, then, from Premier Filmon. Has the government 
responded that they would agree to such a meeting? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the response of the 
government was that the Prime Minister had already written 
to the premiers, in October, suggesting that an informal 
meeting would be held early in the second mandate of the 
government. That meeting will be held as soon as a mutually 
convenient date can be set. 


Senator Molgat: So we are to understand that the govern- 
ment has not responded to the recent letter from the Premier 
of Manitoba. In other words, there has been no answer. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I cannot say for 
certain whether a letter has been sent to Premier Filmon, but I 
am virtually certain that his government and his officials have 
been reminded of the previous letter that the Prime Minister 
sent to the premiers in October. That constitutes our response 
to his call for a meeting. 
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Senator Molgat: Could the minister undertake to find out if 
a written reply has been made and if we can get a copy of that 
reply? 

Senator Murray: Subject to the usual reservations, the 
answer is yes. 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—SENATE REFORM—REPRESENTATIONS 
OF PREMIER OF MANITOBA 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government that is supplementary to my 
previous question. The Globe and Mail of yesterday’s date 
quotes Premier Filmon as saying that the Meech Lake Accord 
is too narrow, because it fails to include any assurance of a 
reformed Senate. Premier Filmon has said that Senate reform 
is urgently needed to protect the interests of smaller provinces. 
I should like to ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate whether this information has been communicated to 
the minister. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, the minister reads 
the Globe and Mail, as do my honourable friends opposite. I 
have seen the reference to which my honourable friend refers 
and my only comment on it is the same as I would make to the 
proposition advanced a week or so ago by Senator Molgat, that 
at Meech Lake we should have done something about the 
“notwithstanding” clause, because the purpose of the Meech 
Lake exercise was to repair the great gap that had been left in 
1982 and to bring Quebec back into the constitutional family. 


Further in reply to either Premier Filmon or Senator 
Molgat, or anyone else, in regard to the “‘notwithstanding” 
clause, reform of the Senate or any of these other important 
issues, I would say that it would not have made very good 
sense to hold Quebec’s return hostage to a successful negotia- 
tion of these other, unrelated issues. 


Hon. Royce Frith: But Quebec must have felt itself included 
in the Constitution in order to invoke the “notwithstanding” 
clause in that very Constitution. 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—CONSIDERATION OF 
“NOTWITHSTANDING” CLAUSE IN CHARTER OF RIGHTS— 
REPRESENTATION OF PREMIER OF MANITOBA—REQUEST FOR 
REPLY TO PREMIER’S TELEPHONE CALLS 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: Honourable senators, it seems 
to me that both the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
and the house leader in the other place invariably make 
reference to the 1981-82 constitutional negotiations when they 
talk about the “notwithstanding” clause. I am among those 
people who believe that that matter could have been rectified 
when the Meech Lake Accord was under consideration. 


However, the present Premier of Manitoba, Mr. Filmon, 
was not involved in the discussions at Meech Lake. There have 
been questions by other honourable senators today as to 
whether or not the Prime Minister has answered Mr. Filmon’s 
letters. | am not so concerned about the letters as I am about 
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the telephone that which Mr. Filmon made to the Prime 
Minister and to which, he has claimed, he did not receive a 
response. I would ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate if he would do something about this matter in order 
that Mr. Filmon might receive a satisfactory response. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, when Premier 
Filmon called me a week or ten days ago, I took the call. 
However, when Mr. Filmon tried to call the Prime Minister, 
the Prime Minister was on his way to Question Period in the 
House of Commons. I can assure the honourable senator that 
there was no discourtesy offered to the premier or to the 
Government of Manitoba, or to any other government. If the 
Premier of Manitoba wishes to enter into contact with the 
Prime Minister, that will be arranged as soon as possible. 
There is no problem there. 


However, I do wish to come back to the matter of the 
“notwithstanding” clause and to other issues which people tell 
us we should have repaired at Meech Lake, whether it be the 
rights of the aboriginal peoples, improving the constitutional 
recognition of multiculturalism or whatever. There was one 
outstanding gap that remained to be filled after 1982, and that 
was to bring Quebec back into the constitutional family. 
Quebec had indicated that there were five conditions under 
which it would return to the constitutional family. The ten 
premiers, meeting in Edmonton in August of 1986, had agreed 
that the Quebec Round would concentrate on bringing Quebec 
back into the constitutional family on the basis of those five 
conditions, and that they would not allow linkages to take 
place with other issues, such as Senate reform and so forth, 
which would be put off to a second round of constitutional 
negotiations to take place after Quebec was back in. 


Let me say that it would not have been fair and it would not 
have been very wise to have tried to settle a range of other 
constitutional issues—whether it be Senate reform, the “not- 
withstanding” clause or whatever—which were unrelated to 
the return of Quebec to the constitutional family. 
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Senator Guay: Honourable senators, the Prime Minister and 
the minister keep referring to that clause in the Charter of 
1981 and 1982. Apparently they were aware that this clause 
should be rectified, but in fact it was not rectified in the 
Meech Lake Accord. It would have been easy at that time to 
change that particular clause, and it would not have done any 
harm with regard to “getting the whole family back together”, 
as the honourable senator has put it. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, not only would it 
have been difficult to make that change then but it would be 
no easier to do so today. That clause was accepted by Prime 
Minister Trudeau. 


Senator Hastings: At the insistence of Peter Lougheed. 


Senator Murray: Yes, it was demanded by various premiers. 
However, it is there in the Charter now, and to negotiate our 
way out of it would require other concessions. 
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Senator Buckwold: You have nothing left to concede! 


Senator Murray: I do not want to get my honourable 
friend’s hopes up about the “notwithstanding” clause; it will be 
there for some time to come. The First Ministers have agreed 
on a number of other matters, including Senate reform, that 
should be at the top of the constitutional agenda for the second 
round of discussions. 


AGRICULTURE 
WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION PROGRAM—FINAL PAYMENT 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
The first payment under the Western Grain Stabilization 
Program was announced some months ago. I realize that it is 
fairly late in the year for the final announcement, but can the 
minister make inquiries as to when this announcement may be 
made? People are waiting for the announcement and are 
waiting for their money. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I shall do so. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
INCLUSION OR EXCLUSION OF QUEBEC 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, may I ask a question of the Leader of the 
Government with regard to the phrase “in and out of the 
Constitution”? This phrase—namely, that Quebec is out of the 
Constitution, or that Quebec has to be brought back into the 
Constitution—has been used very frequently by the govern- 
ment in justification of the Meech Lake Accord. Quebec at 
least paid a short visit back into the Constitution to invoke the 
“notwithstanding” clause, which is part of the Constitution it 
says it was left out of, did it not? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, the exclusion of 
Quebec in 1982 had a number of immediate effects. One was 
the routine invocation of the “notwithstanding” clause by two 
governments of Quebec up until, I believe it was, the month of 
March 1987. In other words, the Quebec government did not 
accept the legitimacy of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms and routinely exempted the laws of that assembly 
from the operation of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. 


Senator Frith: By using the Constitution to do it. 


Senator Murray: In fact, the previous Parti Quebecois gov- 
ernment had proposed a return to negotiations under certain 
conditions, one of which was the exemption of Quebec from 
most of the provisions of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. The second effect that the exclusion of Quebec 
from the Charter in 1982 had on our country was that Quebec 
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refused to take part in any further constitutional amendments 
until its own acceptance of the Constitution had been negotiat- 
ed. The result was that in a series of First Ministers’ constitu- 
tional conferences on aboriginal constitutional rights it was 
that much more difficult to achieve agreement because of the 
absence of one of the major players in Confederation. 


Senator Frith: Flim-flam! 


Hon. Paul Lucier: Honourable senators, I have a question of 
clarification for the minister. The minister continues to use the 
phrase “the exclusion of Quebec’. I do not know whether I 
understand this properly, but I did not know that there was 
ever an exclusion of Quebec. I thought that Quebec had 
decided not to participate. I have never thought that Quebec 
was excluded, unlike the people of the north who were exclud- 
ed from the Meech Lake Accord. We were told that we could 
not be included. I wonder whether the minister is making a 
distinction, if there is one, or whether I am just misunder- 
standing something. 


Senator Murray: There was a very important long night 
when Quebec was not invited or present. 


Senator Bosa: In the kitchen! 


Senator Lucier: | think they were invited, but they chose not 
to come! 


THE CONSTITUTION 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—CONSIDERATION OF 
“NOTWITHSTANDING” CLAUSE IN CHARTER OF RIGHTS— 
IMPORTANCE OF CLAUSE TO QUEBEC—DIVERGENCE OF 
OPINION BETWEEN PRIME MINISTER AND SECRETARY OF STATE 


Hon. Dalia Wood: Honourable senators, my question is to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate. As I understand 
it, he has just said that the “notwithstanding” clause is going 
to be with us for some time and that it probably will not be 
changed. How will the government cope with the divergence of 
opinion between the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bouchard, who says that the “notwithstanding” 
clause is essential for the survival of Quebec values? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, the difference is 
largely in the mind of my honourable friend. It is not hard to 
see that so long as Quebec has not accepted the Constitution, 
has not returned to the constitutional fold, the constitutional 
family, the “notwithstanding” clause is a very important safe- 
guard for that province. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


ALLOCATION OF MONEYS IN QUEBEC—PROVISION OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


Hon. Dalia Wood: Since the Secretary of State presently 
has complete control over the moneys going into Quebec for 
bilingualism, if the Government of Quebec states, as it did on 
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the weekend, that Montreal, for instance, will never be a 
bilingual city, will the government retain some control of the 
moneys allocated to that area? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I am not sure what 
the honourable senator is trying to say about the Secretary of 
State’s responsibility for minority language communities 
across the country, but the fact of the matter is that the 
present Secretary of State has completed a number of impor- 
tant agreements with the provinces and, in fact, some very 
important negotiations are now taking place with the Province 
of Quebec relating to such matters as provincial health and 
social services to the anglophone minority in Quebec. 

The minister, as the record will show, is acquitting himself 
of his responsibility for minority linguistic communities in a 
very distinguished and successful fashion. 


Senator Wood: The honourable senator knows that this 
weekend Mr. Bourassa said that even though Mr. Bouchard 
may have the right to allocate moneys to Quebec he will not 
allow those to be used for bilingual purposes. Therefore, my 
question is: Are the social services to be provided in only one 
language? 

Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I have not seen the 
statement by Premier Bourassa to which the honourable sena- 
tor refers. Let me first simply say that we have, in our own 
jurisdiction, Bill C-72, which applies across the country and to 
everywhere in the country. Second, in the provincial jurisdic- 
tions it has been our policy—and a successful one it is—to 
come to the aid of linguistic minorities through cooperation 
with provincial governments. We are doing that in Quebec. 
My goodness, tens of millions of dollars are being spent by the 
federal government pursuant to federal-provincial agreements 
to assist the minority linguistic community in Quebec now. 
This has been going on for some years. 


[ Translation] 
THE CONSTITUTION 
MEECH LAKE ACCORD—CONSIDERATION OF 


“NOTWITHSTANDING* CLAUSE IN CHARTER OF RIGHTS— 
POSITION OF QUEBEC ON POSSIBLE REMOVAL 


Hon. Norbert L. Thériault: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
further to what I gather from his answer. Did I correctly 
understand him to say that if Quebec joined the Constitution 
or signed the constitutional agreement, it would at the same 
time agree to remove the notwithstanding clause? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations) 
and Acting Minister of Communications): No, honourable 
senators, that is not what I said. 

[English] 

Senator Thériault: I understood the Leader of the Govern- 
ment to say, and the record will show—I am not talking to 
you, Senator Flynn! 
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Senator Flynn: Am | talking to you? 


Senator Thériault: I understood the Leader of the Govern- 
ment to say that there is no chance that the “notwithstanding” 
clause will be abolished so long as Quebec has not signed the 
Constitutional Accord. Perhaps the Leader of the Government 
should check the record, because that is what I understood him 
to say. 


Senator Flynn: Check it yourself! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, let me take my 
honourable friend through it once more. 


One of the results of the exclusion of Quebec from the 
1981-82 exercise was that Quebec did not accept the legitima- 
cy of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. For that 
reason, up until March or April of 1987, Quebec routinely 
exempted the laws of its National Assembly from the Canadi- 
an Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


@ (1430) 


The fact of the matter is that one of the results of Meech 
Lake, once proclaimed, will be that Quebec will accept in its 
entirety the legitimacy of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
In the meantime, as the Government of Quebec and the 
Secretary of State have pointed out, the “notwithstanding” 
clause has special significance for that province. 


Senator Thériault: That is the whole point. The “notwith- 
standing” clause was used this time in Quebec not only to 
circumvent the Constitutional Accord of 1982 and the Canadi- 
an Charter of Rights but also to circumvent their own Charter 
of Rights. 


Senator Flynn: Not at all. You are all mixed up. 


[ Translation] 


Senator Thériault: You think you ae the only one who 
understands. We have been following this story for a long 
time. Quebec never made a great effort to help the minorities 
outside Quebec. We have no lesson to learn from you or 
anyone else. 


Senator Flynn: We shall not give any either. 


Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard: Let us return to the subject at 
hand! 


Senator Thériault: If you have something else to say, I am 
ready to listen. 


[English] 
Senator Frith: If the dog sleeps, let it lie. 


Senator Thériault: The fact of the matter is that you skate 
around as Leader of the Government in the Senate. That is 
what you have been doing on Meech Lake, on the “notwith- 
standing” clause and on the issue of “distinct society”. 
According to your interpretation when we were discussing 
Meech Lake earlier in the year—By the way, I was prepared 
to support Meech Lake at that time. 


An Hon. Senator: Ah ha! 
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Senator Thériault: I was, yes, because I thought there was 
some fairness in this country. 


Senator Murray: | must look up your vote. 
An Hon. Senator: We will expect your vote. 


Senator Thériault: You said that the “distinct society” 
clause did not mean certain things. Now you are saying that if 
the Meech Lake Accord were in force and all the provinces 
signed it then Quebec would not need the “notwithstanding” 
clause, because this would be taken care of by the “distinct 
society” clause. That is what you are saying; that is what 
many others have been saying; that is what Bourassa is saying. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would thank my 
honourable friend to read the replies that I have carefully 
given to the questions that have been put on that issue today. 
If he does so, he will see that his own interpretation is quite at 
variance with what I have said. 


[ Translation] 


CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


DISADVANTAGES TO CANADIANS OF AVAILABILITY OF 
AMERICAN USED CARS 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate a question? In the 
tons of advertising for which the Government paid millions, 
probably a record amount, there is no mention of the possible 
disadvantages of the Free Trade Agreement. On the contrary, 
everything is in favour of the Free Trade Agreement. 


I read in the generalities, which are only hypotheses or 
suppositions, that the Agreement will gradually eliminate the 
embargo on used cars and thus give Canadians greater choice. 
I would like to know this from the Leader of the Government: 
What are the advantages of a wider choice of used cars for 
Canadians? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations) 
and Acting Minister of Communications): Honourable sena- 
tors, my friend and colleague will have the opportunity to 
discuss this question and others during the debate that will 
begin in a few minutes. 

The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee will also hold hear- 
ings where the Minister and officials will be present to answer 
my friend’s questions. 


Senator Denis: That is exactly why I asked you the ques- 
tion—so that they could be prepared for it. 

I would like to know how access to American used cars can 
be advantageous. I heard that American used cars are much 
cheaper than Canadian ones. 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: It’s rust! 


Senator Denis: Therefore, our used cars lose value com- 
pared to American cars as a result of the Free Trade 
Agreement. 
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For example, once the Agreement is in force, when I want to 
trade in my car for a new one, I may get $200 or $300 or $400 
less for it as a result of the Free Trade Agreement. I want to 
know if that is an advantage. Besides that, we will have trouble 
finding out who owned the American used cars and whether 
the odometer was changed and making sure that the used car a 
Canadian buys is not completely used up or worn out. 


I do not see in this ton of advertising what could be to our 
benefit in the Free Trade Agreement. Would it be that 
Canadians will have a bigger choice of old cars, when this 
wider selection will result in each and every car owner in 
Canada losing $300 or $400 or more? For more expensive 
models, it could be up to $800 or $900 or more. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): The 
debate is on! 


Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard: I am sure that Minister Cros- 
bie will give you an answer in French! . 


[English] 
CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTATION BILL 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications) moved the second reading of Bill C-2, to 
implement the Free Trade Agreement between Canada and 
the United States of America. 


He said: Honourable senators, on September 7 last I opened 
debate on second reading of Bill C-130, to implement the 
Canada-United States Free Trade Agreement. On September 
15 that bill received second reading and went to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. On October 1 the bill died when the 
Thirty-third Parliament was dissolved and the general election 
was called for November 21. 


Bill C-2, which is now before the Senate for second reading, 
is essentially the same bill that was before us at dissolution. 
The government has returned, fortified by a mandate from the 
electorate, to proceed with the Free Trade Agreement and to 
proceed with this bill. That, as we have been told in the Speech 
from the Throne on December 12, is the primary purpose of 
this early session of the Thirty-fourth Parliament. 

Honourable senators, this chapter in the free trade debate is 
coming to an end. It has been a very long one and I will try not 
to prolong it unduly. 

For the record I would say: 

[ Translation] 

Honourable senators, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs recommended to Canadians free trade with the United 
States first in 1978, and again in 1982, just as did the 
Macdonald Inquiry in 1985. In all these instances, the recom- 
mendation came after a very comprehensive study. 

In keeping with these recommendations, the Government, 
which saw the opportunity to obtain for Canada some major 
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economic benefits, started negotiating free trade with the 
United States in June 1986, and in October 1987 reached an 
agreement which was officially signed in January 1988. 


Never before in the history of Canada were the private 
sector and the provincial governments so scrupulously consult- 
ed during international trade negotiations. 


The Free Trade Agreement was supported by eight provin- 
cial governments. It was also supported by most of the various 
organizations representing Canadian industrialists and export- 
ers. It was the subject matter of numerous independent studies 
which highlighted important economic advantages for each 
and every region in Canada. 


In Parliament, free trade was extensively debated. The 
Standing Committee on External Affairs and International 
Trade of the House of Commons heard 158 witnesses in 24 
days in autumn 1987. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs held 43 meetings 
and heard more than 90 witnesses in 98 hours in November 
1987. 


Bill C-130 was tabled in May 1988 and debated by the 
House of Commons and its legislative committee during 
almost 160 hours over 39 days. 


Bill C-2, tabled on December 14, was debated in the other 
place for 70 hours during a seven-day session with extended 
hours. 

@ (1440) 
[English] 

Honourable senators, the Free Trade Agreement, as the 
Prime Minister has pointed out, is first and foremost an 
insurance policy for two million Canadian jobs that now 
depend on our trade with the United States. All remaining 
tariffs between our two countries will be removed over a 
ten-year period. It is true to say that 80 per cent of our exports 
now enter the United States tariff-free anyway. But the tariff 
remains on those value-added products, on finished goods, 
where so many jobs and job opportunities are and where, with 
the removal of tariffs, there will be increased opportunities for 
expansion and job creation in Canada. 


Canadian consumers and producers will pay less for U.S. 
products. There will be no more U.S. quotas on Canadian 
uranium and steel exports, no more import taxes on Canadian 
oil and gas exports and no more customs user fees on any 
Canadian exports. Under this agreement we will have a dis- 
pute-settling mechanism that provides a shield against U.S. 
protectionism, whether it be from Congress or the administra- 
tion. This dispute-settling mechanism is superior to that exist- 
ing in any other trade agreement now in force in the world. It 
has attracted the interest of and is the envy of many other 
countries, including Japan. 

There are new provisions in the Free Trade Agreement 
regarding services, government procurement, business travel 
and investment. The obvious advantages to Canada flowing 
from the Free Trade Agreement are sufficient, in my view, to 
commend it to the support of the Senate. This Free Trade 
Agreement will place on a more stable and secure basis the 
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largest bilateral trading arrangement in world history. That, it 
seems to me, is a compelling—even a decisive—reason to 
support the agreement and to support this bill. 


Canada is not seeking to be part of a “fortress North 
America”. We recognize that the world is shrinking, that 
nations are increasingly interdependent, that business, wher- 
ever it is located, operates more and more in an international 
environment and under the influence of international condi- 
tions. The road to world competitiveness for Canada—the road 
to a world-class Canadian economy—passes through the 
North American market. The framework provided by the Free 
Trade Agreement is crucial in order to create the investment 
and the confidence that is necessary to make Canada competi- 
tive globally. 

Honourable senators, the other day I saw a statement made 
by Mr. H. Anthony Hampson, who, for 17 years, served as 
Chairman, President and Chief Executive Officer of the 
Canada Development Corporation. Writing in his capacity as 
head of the Policy Analysis Committee of the C.D. Howe 
Institute on the subject of Japanese-Canadian relations, he 
states: 


This Japanese interest in Canada was stimulated by the 
Kanao Report, the result of a Japanese economic mission 
to Canada in the fall of 1986 that was highly complimen- 
tary to Canada and its prospects. This report made a 
worthwhile beginning in shifting Japan’s perspective from 
Canada’s resource industries to its high-growth, high- 
technology manufacturing industries. 


Mr. Hampson goes on to state: 


The most powerful factor, however, in increasing Japa- 
nese awareness of Canada has been the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States. While many Japanese 
jumped rather quickly to the view that this was another 
inward-looking and protectionist move, others have seen it 
for what it is: a move by two of the world’s greatest 
proponents of freer trade to show other countries that 
protectionism is not the only alternative. 


In this latter view, Canada can now be a friend of 
Japan inside the U.S. gate. The Free Trade Agreement 
will make that friend a stronger competitor, particularly 
for manufactured products, as secure access to the large 
U.S. market will provide Canadian firms with longer 
production runs and lower costs. 


It is to the next sentence that I would especially draw the 
attention of honourable senators: 


But the Agreement’s most significant impact will be an 
intangible one—to enlarge the export ambitions and 
enhance the confidence of Canadian manufacturers. 


Honourable senators, Canada remains a staunch supporter 
of the GATT. We have taken a leadership role in the Uruguay 
Round; moreover, Canada hosted the mid-term ministerial 
meeting in Montreal earlier this month. That meeting showed 
how painfully slow negotiations are at the multilateral level. 
Progress was made—indeed, agreement was reached in ten or 
eleven sectors; but this seems to be stalled now because of the 
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deadlock on agricultural matters between the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the United States. 


For the purposes of today’s debate, and especially in the 
light of discussions of the Free Trade Agreement during the 
election campaign, I think it is important to note that the Free 
Trade Agreement with the United States strengthens Canada’s 
bargaining position under the GATT. In previous rounds of 
multilateral trade negotiations the most important part of the 
process was the deal between Canada and the United States. 
We are the largest trading partners in the world; we are the 
two countries with the most at stake. Under the GATT rules 
the deal reached between Canada and the U.S. automatically 
benefited other countries, whether or not they had made 
concessions to us. The Free Trade Agreement means that 
Canada will not have to pay multilaterally for what we have 
already obtained bilaterally from the United States. The Euro- 
peans, the Japanese and the newly industrialized countries will 
now have to make concessions for improved access to the U.S. 
and Canadian markets. That increases Canada’s bargaining 
power to achieve improved access to their markets. 


Honourable senators, from September 1985, when the 
Prime Minister announced the government’s free trade initia- 
tive, to November 1988, when the election was held—and even 
since the election—the opposition to the negotiations that led 
to the agreement became ever more strident and extreme. If 
the Free Trade Agreement went ahead, we were told, Canada 
would lose its political sovereignty. It would lose its cultural 
identity. Medicare would disappear; unemployment insurance 
would go. We would lose our ability to protect our environ- 
ment. We would lose the right to enact effective regional 
development programs. Canadian energy resources would be 
defenceless against the voracious United States appetite. 


@ (1450) 


Honourable senators, four or five years from now, ten or 
twenty years from now, when we still have our Medicare and 
our social programs, when our political and cultural identities 
are stronger than ever, when the sky has not fallen, when the 
Canadian economy, at the very least, has proven to be a net 
winner from free trade, these arguments advanced by the 
opponents of the Free Trade Agreement will look pretty 
foolish. 


Senator Frith: “If’, not ““when’’. “If” is the word. 
[ Translation] 

We are convinced that the Free Trade Agreement will 
benefit Canada, just as the lowering of trade barriers with the 
United States over the past 50 years has benefited Canada. 


We believe that this Agreement will help us adapt to the 
new international realities, whether they result in a lowering or 
rising of trade barriers. 


We are convinced that with the other elements of the 
Government program, Free Trade will help us administer this 
change for the benefit of Canada. And that is what the 
Canadian people have again asked the Government to do. 


{Senator Murray.] 


[Translation] 


Honourable senators, this is a good agreement and a good 
bill. This is a good agreement in which Canada, as a smaller 
partner gaining access to a larger market, is a winner. It places 
the largest bilateral trading relationship in the world on a 
sounder basis. As the leaders of the industrialized nations said 
in their communiqué when they met in Toronto last summer, it 
sets an example for future multilateral trading agreements. It 
provides the opportunity for Canada to increase incomes, 
employment and living standards throughout the country and 
it builds the foundation upon which Canada will prosper and 
excel in the world of the future. 


I have no hesitation in commending this agreement and this 
bill with great enthusiasm to the support of honourable 
senators. 


Hon. Allan J. MacKEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, the Leader of the Government alluded to 
a statement made by the leaders of the industrialized nations 
that the Free Trade Agreement between Canada and the 
United States would set an example for the multilateral trade 
negotiations and would act as a catalyst. I cannot fail to say 
how wrong they are, because the first important event in the 
multilateral trade negotiations, namely, the Montreal confer- 
ence, failed miserably, even though the example had been set 
by the Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement, in the words of 
the industrial leaders. 


No more obdurate opponents to the liberalization of trade in 
Montreal were there than some of those leaders who paid this 
tribute to the Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement. 


Senator Murray: Aren’t you glad we did not put all our eggs 
in that basket? 


Senator MacEachen: Honourable senators, we have heard 
ad nauseam that the conclusion of a Free Trade Agreement 
between Canada and the United States would constitute a 
breakthrough and set an example for the multilateral trade 
negotiations. We have been told that, as the Leader of the 
Government said, by Mrs. Thatcher, President Mitterrand and 
the head of the European Economic Commission. We have 
been told by the President of the United States to get this done 
and it will be a catalyst. It had its test in Montreal and it 
failed miserably. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: That is my first point. That has been 
characteristic of the debate on the Free Trade Agreement. 
There have been claims and assertions that are not justified 
and will not be justified by experience. 


However, I could not fail to make that point, because I was 
watching the GATT ministerial meeting to find out whether 
indeed the new spirit that was alleged to have developed would 
influence the decision-makers in Montreal. It did not of 
course, because the divisions between the United States and 
Europe are so deep that nothing that happens between Canada 
and the United States has any effect on them. In any event, 
that is something by way of a more pointed introduction than I 
had intended originally. 
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As the Leader of the Government has already told us, we 
have before the Senate for the second time legislation to 
implement the Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement. It has 
just been rammed through the House of Commons by a series 
of closure motions at every stage. Now, in the Senate, we are 
asked to give expeditious treatment to this bill. 


In July of this year, when it became apparent that the 
government intended to push Bill C-130 through both Houses 
of Parliament without giving Canadians an opportunity to 
express their views, Liberal senators agreed that Canadians 
ought to be given an opportunity to participate in what had 
become a national debate on our country’s future. It was a 
decision that flowed directly from the government’s determina- 
tion to exclude Canadians from this important process. 


Had the government shown confidence in its policy at that 
time, had it shown confidence in the judgment of the Canadian 
people, it would have sought a mandate from Canadians 
before asking Parliament to give final approval to the agree- 
ment. In refusing to do so, on an issue that the Prime Minister 
described as an “historic new departure” and on which he had 
himself reversed his position, the government invited action by 
the Senate. We decided to withhold our approval of the second 
reading of Bill C-130 so that the Canadian people might have 
an opportunity to make a judgment. In accordance with the 
bargain which was implicit in that decision, of course we 
intend to acquiesce to the results of the election and to the 
majority decision of the House of Commons. 


It is worth recalling that the Prime Minister called the 
Senate action at the time a “violation of one of the most 
fundamental precepts of British parliamentary democracy.” 
He said that the appointed Senate was being called upon “‘to 
hijack the most fundamental rights of the Canadian House of 
Commons.” Much of the press initially took a similar view. An 
Ottawa Citizen editorial characterized it as an “abuse of 
parliamentary democracy.” The Globe and Mail questioned 
the constitutional right of the Senate to take any such action. 
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I do not intend to review in any thoroughness the press 
reaction to the Senate’s position, but I will recall the com- 
ments which appeared in the Montreal Gazette, which show 
how wrong both the press and politicians can be about public 
opinion and how frequently they misread the attitudes of the 
Canadian people. 

This series of comments in the Montreal Gazette read as 
follows: 


The Senate, Senate reform, Senate legitimacy, will be 
factors in the election probably at least as important as 
free trade. 

_ The issue of free trade does not lend itself to an election 
that is at the same time a kind of referendum, for the 
simple reason that people do not care enough about free 
trade and rightly so. 
All of us discovered that people did care about free trade. 
Polls showed that, far from condemning the Senate, Canadians 
in fact supported the decisions taken by the Liberal Senate. 
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An Angus Reid poll released in the final week of July 
showed that 58 per cent of Canadians approved of what was 
being done by the Senate. Other polls taken in August showed 
that Canadians approved—by margins of 55 per cent to 33 per 
cent; 47 per cent to 27 per cent; and 52 per cent to 30 per 
cent—of the actions taken by the Senate of Canada, through 
its Liberal majority, in giving the people of Canada an oppor- 
tunity to express their views. 


Of course, it is true that the opinion of the press changed; 
even the Prime Minister had a slight change of heart. The 
Prime Minister stopped his scathing criticism of the Senate, 
and on August 11, 1988, called upon the Senate to change its 
stand with the following soothing words. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: We should have them emblazoned 
upon our office walls as a reminder when the next thunderbolt 
from the Prime Minister descends upon our heads. He said: 


It is up to the Senate of Canada now to display that 
independence:of judgment and the intelligence and discre- 
tion for which they have been, from time to time, 
known... 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator MacEachen: 


(The Senate) is independent of the House of Commons, 
it doesn’t follow directives of the people of the House of 
Commons... 


Senator Doody: Except Mr. Turner! 
Senator MacEachen: 


So traditionally, the Senate hasn’t responded to any spe- 
cific requests for directives from leaders of parties to 
subvert any of our constitutional practices. So we’ll just 
see what the Senate does. 


Well, we know what the Senate did. But we do know that 
even in mid-August the Prime Minister was hoping to have the 
implementing legislation passed and given Royal Assent with- 
out facing the judgment of Canadians. As time ran out, 
however, the Prime Minister finally faced the inevitable and 
called his election. We are now again dealing with the imple- 
menting legislation at second reading, after having had a more 
extended debate about the Senate in our second reading 
discussion in September. That is all I intend to say about the 
Senate. 


As the Leader of the Government has said, Bill C-2 is 
virtually identical to the former bill C-130. It might be 
appropriate to pick up the debate where we left it in this 
chamber a few months ago. 


Honourable senators, even though we intend to acquiesce 
and allow the bill to become law, it does not follow—certainly 
not in my case—that our concerns with respect to this legisla- 
tion have disappeared. They still remain, perhaps even more 
acutely at the present time because of the failure of the 
government to deal with them adequately—not only in the 
election but also in the course of the second reading debate in 
this chamber. 
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In that debate last September Senator Roblin, supported by 
Senator Murray, found much to complain about in my argu- 
ments concerning the energy provisions of the Free Trade 
Agreement. Perhaps they had difficulty in understanding my 
points; perhaps it was my own failing to convey them clearly. I 
thought I had put them clearly enough for both of them to 
understand. But what disturbs me about the response of the 
government is the singular lack of understanding of the provi- 
sions of the agreement revealed by their comments. 


Let me first of all deal with the powers of the National 
Energy Board. Referring to my speech, Senator Roblin said: 


He made the statement that the National Energy 
Board would be the one that decided whether the propor- 
tionality clause in the treaty would be invoked. 


I do not know where that alleged statement originated. It was 
certainly not from my speech. Indeed, I said just the opposite. 
I do not want that misunderstanding—certainly in the mind of 
Senator Roblin—to continue or to be shared by any other 
senator. 


The thrust of my argument was that the powers of the NEB 
had been inappropriately constrained. I said that “The Free 
Trade Agreement removes from the National Energy Board its 
independent status as a regulatory agency.” I further said: 


The National Energy Board is no longer free to deny an 
export licence and apply a surplus test... It must go to 
the government, to the minister. The minister, if he 
wishes, then goes to the Governor in Council. The Gover- 
nor in Council or the minister are free to let the request 
from the National Energy Board sit there, in which case it 
will lapse. 

If the government, even today, has a quarrel with that 
statement, it also has a quarrel with the National Energy 
Board chairman. On the occasion of the hearings before the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs on September 
27 of this year I referred to a stituation in which the National 
Energy Board had concluded that it would have to deny an 
export licence requested by an applicant. I put it to the 
chairman of the National Energy Board, by way of a question, 
that “at that point the board would not be able to take 
independent action and deny the licence for reasons of securi- 
ty.” Mr. Priddle replied: 

Senator MacEachen is right. The board could not act 
on its own volition. 

I made the point clearly and correctly in my speech of 
September 13, 1988. The National Energy Board has lost 
these powers under the new section 84 of Bill C-2. These 
powers have been transferred to the government. It is the 
government, not the board, which decides whether to deny a 
licence, and thus trigger proportionality. 

I regret that Senator Roblin is not present today, but I 
would certainly like to know whether he agrees with me and 
Mr. Priddle on this point. 
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But that is not the only reason I regret that Senator Roblin 

is not present today, because his confusion or misunderstand- 


[Senator MacEachen.] 
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ing went even deeper when he challenged my statements 
concerning supply shortages and the International Energy 
Agency commitments. Senator Roblin’s remark, as he put it, 
that “... there is only one kind of shortage in an international 
trading policy...” indicates that he has failed to understand 
the difference between section 83 of the National Energy 
Board Act and chapter IV of the 1974 International Energy 
Program. I raise this matter again, because under the provi- 
sions of the Free Trade Agreement Canada has undertaken 
particular responsibilities to share its oil with the United 
States in a period of restriction, which the government itself 
must introduce if a licence to export is denied. I come back to 
this matter, because it has been alleged so frequently, repeated 
again by Senator Roblin and repeated by officials before the 
committee, that we should not worry about this matter or pay 
any attention to it because what we have undertaken in the 
Free Trade Agreement is the same thing, and even less oner- 
ous than those obligations which we have undertaken in the 
International Energy Program. I find that inaccurate. It is a 
misunderstanding which can only be circulated because of lack 
of attention to the Free Trade Agreement or because of an 
effort to gloss over what is of real concern to those of us who 
have examined the energy provisions of the Free Trade 
Agreement. 


Let me just point out that section 83 of the National Energy 
Board Act spells out the considerations which the National 
Energy Board must take into account in passing judgment on 
an export licence application. The National Energy Board 
must satisfy itself that the quantity of oil, gas or power to be 
exported does not exceed—and here I quote the act itself— 
“... the surplus remaining after due allowance has been made 
for the reasonably foreseeable requirements for use in Cana- 
da.” Under section 83 of the act as it is presently written the 
National Energy Board has had the power to reject a request 
for an export licence if, on the basis of the board’s sole 
judgment, foreseeable supply is no greater than foreseeable 
Canadian requirements—or, to put it another way, if the 
foreseeable supply falls short of a surplus. 


On the other hand, chapter IV of the International Energy 
Program defines the circumstances in which its demand, 
restraint and allocation provisions are triggered in order to 
create common, emergency, self-sufficiency in oil supplies. It is 
clear from the list of factors triggering the international 
program that what is anticipated is a sharp, quick and abrupt 
disruption of international oil supplies. I hope it will be clear 
that section 83 of the National Energy Board Act, which is to 
be modified, and chapter IV of the International Energy 
Program are concerned with different situations. One is con- 
cerned with the foreseeable future—the middle term, so to 
speak; the other is concerned with an abrupt, unforeseeable 
disruption. Under section 83, which is to be amended, the 
NEB has discretionary powers to deny export licences. On the 
other hand, the trigger under the international agreement is 
virtually automatic; it leaves no discretion to the Canadian 
government, as we can reasonably assume that the government 
will meet its obligations under that agreement. That is why, 
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honourable senators, I cannot agree with the assertion that 
there is only one kind of shortage in an international trading 
policy. I have made the distinction between middle-term avail- 
ability and short supply on the one hand and abrupt disrup- 
tions on the other in order to bring out in what respects the 
Free Trade Agreement creates new obligations for Canada. 


Honourable senators, I shall go on to make another point. I 
should like to say with respect to section 83 of the National 
Energy Board Act that I hope no one will contest that licences 
for export to the United States of America can no longer be 
denied by the Canadian government without triggering a 
period of restriction in Canada and the application of the rule 
of proportionality. Yet the Leader of the Government, Senator 
Murray, was shocked when I said that the energy provisions of 
the agreement limit Canadian freedom of action. He said, and 
I quote: 


That statement is not only hard to say; it is untrue. 


Honourable senators, I believe I have made that illustration 
now, that we have limited our freedom of action even if only 
on one point; namely, that we cannot deny an export licence to 
the United States without declaring a period of restriction, 
which is new, and without imposing proportionality, which is 
also new. Honourable senators, that is certainly a diminution 
of Canadian freedom of action. 


May I go on further to say that I really did not need Senator 
Murray’s assertion to understand that we do not have any 
supply commitment to the United States under the energy 
provisions of the Free Trade Agreement? However, in a period 
of restraint, I can envision market conditions in which short- 
ages in the United States could produce high oil and gas prices 
in that country which Canadian bidders might not be able to 
meet. I can also foresee the possibility of a situation in which 
Canadian gas supplies to the United States are locked into 
long-term contracts, leaving precious little for Canadians to 
bid on. 


Honourable senators, I should still like to press this point 
and ask Senator Murray if he is still of the view that we have 
made no concession on energy to the United States. I would 
like to ask Senator Murray if he holds the view that Article 
904 of the Free Trade Agreement creates no obligations on 
Canada. If not, I really would like to know his analysis, and to 
know where I have gone astray in saying that limitations have 
been placed on Canadian freedom of action. 


Certainly, honourable senators, the United States is of the 
opinion that they have made major gains. Perhaps I have 
already referred in the Senate to this incident, but a few 
months or weeks ago I attended a meeting which was 
addresssed by the chairman of the president’s Council of 
Economic Advisors. In a discussion of the Canada-U.S. Free 
Trade Agreement the single benefit cited by the chairman as 
having been achieved by the United States was access by the 
United States to Canadian energy supplies. Not only has that 
been given, through a series of measures in the energy sector, 
but we have severely, in my opinion, constrained our freedom 
of action. 


Honourable senators, at the risk of boring my colleagues, I 
intend to return to the comparison between the International 
Energy Agency and the Free Trade Agreement. I do so 
because I think it will become an important issue for Canadi- 
ans in the future. At some point in time people will be 
scrambling to discover how we got ourselves into this particu- 
lar obligation under the Free Trade Agreement. 
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I said in my speech last September: 


It is neither accurate nor relevant to compare the obliga- 
tion that we are undertaking with the United States to 
obligations we have undertaken under the International 
Energy Agency ... The comparision with the Internation- 
al Energy Agency is a red herring. 


Senator Roblin was shocked, and I believe that Senator 
Murray was shocked. If they had looked at the international 
program under the International Energy Agency they would 
have known that that program deals solely with oil. Article 
904 of the Free Trade Agreement deals with all forms of 
energy. We have therefore assumed new obligations in terms 
of broader coverage over and above those contained in the 
international agreement. Secondly, the circumstances trigger- 
ing the International Energy Program are narrow and tightly 
defined. They reflect a sharp disruption of world supplies. 
However, circumstances in which the restraint and proportion- 
ality disposition of Article 904 may be triggered are much 
broader. We have therefore assumed in the Free Trade Agree- 
ment new obligations in terms of the range of applicability 
over those contained in the International Energy Agreement. 


What Senator Roblin did understand properly was a situa- 
tion in which an international energy crisis triggered the 
provisions of chapter IV, in which the international program 
would take precedence. What he failed to understand was a 
situation of crisis falling short of triggering the provisions 
contained in chapter IV of the International Energy Progam. 
In these circumstances the International Energy Program 
would not be operative, but restrictions and proportionality 
provisions under the Free Trade Agreement could be. 


Senator Roblin made much of the scenarios presented by 
officials in the committee in what I can only describe as a 
gallant effort to help the government in this situation. They 
constructed their scenarios on the basis of a hypothetical 
international emergency situation in oil supply in which both 
the international program and the proportionality provisions 
would be in effect. This hypothesis, by definition, excludes the 
situation with which I was dealing—that is, a situation in 
which proportionality alone is in force, possibly on a commodi- 
ty other than oil. That is why reference to the IEA in such 
circumstances is truly a red herring. The experts did not fudge 
the books, as Senator Roblin put it; they fudged the issue, and 
Senator Roblin fell for it! 


Honourable senators, we on our side have had some discus- 
sion, which we have shared informally with members opposite, 
to the effect that in the examination of this bill in committee 
we would be doing a real service to the better understanding of 
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the bill, and we would better grasp the differences in the field 
of energy between our obligations under the Free Trade 
Agreement and our obligations under the International Energy 
Program, if we could bring before the committee a person 
from the International Energy Agency, so that we could settle 
this dispute and so that, when events occurred, we would know 
precisely our obligations. In other words, we would be looking 
to the future rather than looking back. I certainly hope we can 
select that area as one of the sectors for examination in the 
committee hearings. 


I want to say a word about agriculture, if I may, and I want 
to repeat to some extent the argument I made in September, 
when I said that the Free Trade Agreement would have an 
unfavourable impact on the future of our supply management 
system. In particular, I questioned the continued viability of 
our marketing boards under a system where our food proces- 
sors, purchasing their inputs from farmers under a regime of 
higher prices, would compete head to head with goods from 
the United States whose ingredients were supplied by farmers 
operating in a non-regulated, non-supply management system. 
That is the issue. I cited the testimony before our Foreign 
Affairs Committee of John Pigott of the poultry industry, Mr. 
Fleischmann of the grocery manufacturers and Mr. McLean 
of McCain Limited, all of whom spoke of the danger of being 
caught in the middle between a regulated and unregulated 
market—the regulated market in Canada and the unregulated 
market in the United States, where supply management sys- 
tems are more the exception than the rule. 


In their speeches Senator Roblin and Senator Murray 
intimated that such criticism made in the committee hearings 
by such witnesses was indicative of a hidden agenda by 
Canadian food processors; namely, the distruction of our mar- 
keting boards. Senator Murray said: 


Mr. McLean is opposed to marketing boards. That is 
what he wants to do; he wants to get rid of marketing 
boards. 


Senator Roblin said: 


... the real target was the marketing board system... 
They do not like it. They would like it changed and they 
want pressure brought on the people who use the market- 
ing boards to bring their prices down. 


What is noticeable about the reply of both my colleagues 
opposite is that, rather than dealing in a coherent fashion with 
the arguments put forward by these individuals, Senators 
Murray and Roblin chose to attack their motives. In fact, 
Senator Roblin said: 


... we should be careful about accepting the testimony of 
these gentlemen who, quite properly, have a self-interest 
to express. ; 


Of course they have an interest. That is why they were called 
before the committee. Would Senator Roblin have preferred 
that the committee elicit the testimony of disinterested par- 
ties? Perhaps we should have asked the steel producers to 
discuss the position of the egg marketing agency under free 
trade. 
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Senator Barootes: Or the consumers. 


Senator MacEachen: The reason for this line of argument 
by government spokesmen—that is, their focus on motives 
rather than on reasons—is their inability to deal with the 
following key question: How are you going to ensure that 
Canadian food processors get their raw materials at the same 
prices as their U.S. competitors? I would be most interested in 
hearing an answer to this question during the course of our 
debate. Of course, we have all been told in soothing words not 
to worry. Senator Murray tried to assure us that all was well 
with our supply management system, and he even went so far 
as to say, “Even Mr. McLean has stated that he expects 
McCain Foods to continue to grow and prosper .. .” 
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For the record, when he appeared before our committee, 
Mr. McLean said: 


The only way we can survive is by hammering our 
Canadian wage earners to take lower wages... McCain 
Foods will survive and thrive with or without the deal. We 
can go south, but our factory workers and our farmers 
cannot. The only way that those farmers will survive 
under the deal as it is written is if they take lower wages. 


Of course, what is basically at issue before the Senate, the 
House of Commons and the Canadian people is not the future 
of McCain Foods. If McCain Foods opens factories in the 
United States and survives and thrives there, it may bring joy 
to McCain Foods and to the government, but it will be of little 
comfort to Canadian farmers and workers who will be left 
behind. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: In a sense, we are just opening up the 
subject of agriculture in our discussion and, unfortunately, I 
agree with Senator Murray that much of the debate in the 
election campaign was extreme and strident on both sides and 
we got damned few answers from the government to basic 
questions in the course of the campaign. The questions raised 
by the food processors in our committee were not adequately 
dealt with. 


Senator Murray introduced me to another area of concern 
when, in the course of his speech, he said: 


... for processors of dairy products, we have added ice 
cream, yogurt and a number of minor dairy products to 
the import controls. Therefore, the impact on the food 
processing industry will be positive. 


Yes, we did put ice cream and yogurt on our import control 
list, but just recently the American government asked the 
GATT Council in Brussels to establish a panel to examine 
Canadian restrictions on ice cream and yogurt imports. What 
has happened to the spirit of the FTA? They are challenging 
the Canadian addition of these items to the import control list. 
The GATT Council accepted the American request and a 
panel is now being established. 


The Canadian government could respond by asking for a 
GATT panel to examine the onerous restrictions the Ameri- 
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cans have themselves placed on ice cream imports. Canada 
cannot export any ice cream into the United States whatso- 
ever. We have no quota. If we do ask for our own panel, and 
assuming both challenges to the GATT are successful, what 
will the impact be for Canada? Will the impact be positive? 


We know that American producers do not operate under the 
same strict supply-management system that exists in Canada. 
We know that raw milk prices in the United States are 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent lower than in Canada. Raw milk is the 
major ingredient of ice cream. Canadian processors are pro- 
tected by a 17 per cent tariff on ice cream, but under the FTA, 
of course, it will be eliminated. So we will have a level playing 
field, a playing field where Canadian processors will not be 
able to compete on price because of the much higher cost of 
their major ingredient; and you will not find any major ice 
cream producer being able to remain competitive if it is 
required to source milk at the higher supply-management-sys- 
tem price. This will put tremendous pressure on the marketing 
boards to cut their prices for raw milk, with the alternative 
being a decrease in sales volume for the dairy farmer. 


Of course the story does not end there. If the United States 
is successful before the GATT panel, the inevitable conse- 
quence will be that the European Economic Community will 
immediately challenge our use of the import control list to 
restrict the importatation of their cheese. The European Eco- 
nomic Community has long complained about our restrictions 
on their cheese products and would certainly not hesitate to 
initiate their own action against our use of the import control 
list, particularly if a successful challenge by the United States 
established a useful precedent. 


We know, honourable senators, that the import control list 
is critical for the maintenance of our agricultural supply-man- 
agement system. The terms of the FTA and the American 
challenges before the GATT could very well prove to be lethal 
blows. 


Senator Murray states that his government has protected 
marketing boards in the Free Trade Agreeement. Yes, that is 
true; the words are in the agreement; however, the objective 
economic conditions, the economic forces that will be 
unleashed under the terms of the agreement despite the words 
will put enormous pressure on these boards. 


Honourable senators, I am taking the effort to say what I 
feel deeply; namely, that we are at the beginning of this 
process. The bill may be passed in some days and become the 
law of the land, but we will be dealing with the forces that 
have been unleashed by the agreement and all I can say is that 
I have not as yet had any answers to the dilemma that was 
posed before the committee and was posed, I think, in the 
minds of many farmers in the course of the election campaign. 


Senator Murray referred to a list of allegations that were 
made in the course of the campaign—the dire consequences 
that were said would take place if the agreement were effect- 
ed. I did not make any arguments in the campaign that I have 
not made in the Senate, and I have not had any answers that 
satisfy me as to the concerns of the impact of this agreement. 


That is one reason why the work of the Senate may just be 
beginning: We have to follow this and monitor it and know 
about the consequences. There is no more important area than 
the potential relationship, for example, between Canadian 
social programs and the Free Trade Agreement. We all know 
that many questions were asked during the campaign and we 
know that there are still some questions left unanswered, but 
which will deserve careful scrutiny in the future. 


In my comments in the Senate last September I did not deal 
with the possible relationship between Canadian social pro- 
grams and the Free Trade Agreement, especially the dispute- 
settlement provisions of the Free Trade Agreement. I want to 
touch on that subject now, certainly not in the detail it 
deserves but at least to raise in your minds some questions as 
to whether it is unreasonable to suggest that the social pro- 
grams of Canada are left unprotected or will be put under 
pressure as a result of the Free Trade Agreement. 


However, while I shall touch on these subjects, I shall not do 
so in detail. For example, I shall postpone until later discussion 
of Articles 1402 and 1602 of the Free Trade Agreement, 
which allow some 45 different types of U.S. health and social 
service management enterprises to operate in Canada as 
though they were Canadian, and discussion of the implications 
such a development might have on Canada’s health system. 
We ought to discuss that at some future point in the Senate. 
However, I shall deal with a more general threat to Canadian 
social programs which will arise as a result of what can be 
termed a systemic pressure. That will be, in a sense, an 
insidious process, because it will happen gradually and it will 
take the form not of a direct attack on Canadian social 
programs but of an assertion of the necessity for Canadian 
competitors to have the level playing field and not to have 
burdens imposed in the form of social payments that are not 
carried by their American competitors. That is where the 
systemic pressure will come, and we had better be aware of it. 
@ (1540) 


We know there are no provisions in the Free Trade Agree- 
ment covering social programs directly. Of course, that is 
deliberate, because exemptions were obtained in some areas. 
The government missed its best chance to tie the hands of the 
U.S. government in the upcoming negotiations on subsidies. 
We do know that in the next five to seven years the question of 
subsidies will be among the most important areas of negotia- 
tion. That is where the question of social programs and 
subsidies will be dealt with. That question is still on the table, 
and it will be on the table in the course of those negotiations 
for the length of time they take. 


The systemic pressure I have mentioned has begun, with a 
number of Canadian businessmen already indicating that they 
are very concerned about the costs they bear as a result of 
social programs. In many cases the U.S. competition is not 
obliged to pay for the equivalent of these Canadian programs. 
With the Americans calling for a level playing field, and with 
Canadian manufacturers at a disadvantage, pressure is bound 
to occur either to alter or to refuse to improve the Canadian 
social programs. 
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Let me give you a few illustrations that existed in any event, 
but that will get renewed momentum as a result of the 
circumstances created by the Free Trade Agreement. For 
example, the Grocery Products Manufacturers of Canada 
stated last year that “some product sectors in Canada are at a 
disadvantage... some fundamental realignment in legislated 
benefits programs and labour union organization will be 
required. As well, Canadian workers’ income expectations will 
have to be substantially lowered.” 


The Gazette reported just last week that the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association called for “‘a commission to study 
social programs with an eye to cutting the $28 billion federal 
deficit.” Perhaps the basic agenda is to equalize costs with 
their American competitors, something that is now becoming 
so critical under the Free Trade Agreement. Those are some of 
the indications that lead me to say that, although we are 
prepared to let the bill pass, we have not heard the end of this 
subject and it has not been settled at all. 


The Government of Canada will be caught in a vise, whose 
jaws are Canadian business on one side and American business 
on the other. The pressure will be in the direction of squeezing 
life out of some existing or future social programs in Canada. 


That is the systemic pressure about which I talked. It is not 
in the agreement, and it is irrelevant to say that since it is not 
in the agreement there is nothing that will happen that will 
affect our social programs. 


Senator Frith: It should be in the agreement. 


Senator MacEachen: Bear in mind, honourable senators, 
that Canadian social programs will also—I do not know which 
word I want to use to make it responsible and non-pejorative— 
but Canadian social programs will be, let us say, under 
question from direct attacks by American firms in competi- 
tion. These direct attacks will take the form of charges that 
social payments in Canada are subsidies to the Canadian 
producer or manufacturer or supplier or whatever. That is how 
our social programs will come in: by the allegation that they 
are subsidies and therefore countervailable. 


I was deeply interested to read an article published by the 
former Deputy Trade Negotiator, Mr. Gordon Ritchie, in the 
Globe and Mail on November 14, 1988. Mr. Ritchie, at the 
height of the debate on the relationship between the Free 
Trade Agreement and social programs, took it upon himself to 
come to the defence, let us say, of the government, or of the 
Free Trade Agreement. I suggest that honourable senators get 
that article and read it. It is worth reflecting upon. To me, its 
basic thesis is startling, and that is that the binational panels 
under the Free Trade Agreement will, in the future, be the 
guardians, the final defence against the erosion of our social 
programs. Mr. Ritchie presents what is meant to be a repudia- 
tion of charges that Canadian social programs are at risk 
under the FTA, and he develops two scenarios. 

In the first the United States would misapply their laws to 
call Medicare a subsidy. According to Mr. Ritchie, this is not 
really a problem, because Canada could simply force the U.S. 
to appear before a binational panel which, in his words, 
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“would have no choice but to find that the Americans had 
acted wrongly and to order them to drop their case.” At first I 
found it to be a reassuring comment that there was a method 
by which we could stop the Americans if they said, “That is a 
subsidy.” However, it is not that simple; not that simple at all. 
Under Article 1904 of the Free Trade Agreement, before the 
question of whether or not Medicare is a subsidy would ever 
get to a binational panel, it would have been dealt with by the 
U.S. International Trade Administration, which would have 
ruled that Canadian Medicare was a subsidy. That is the 
process. In order to get to the binational panel it would have to 
be ruled to be a subsidy by the International Trade Adminis- 
tration. Of course, by reason of his argument, Mr. Ritchie, 
implicitly if not explicitly, acknowledges that a U.S. trade 
tribunal could find that Medicare is a subsidy. That in itself 
should be put in the back of your heads. Who, then, rules in 
this case as to whether a judgment of the International Trade 
Administration is a correct one? It is a binational panel. 


Mr. Ritchie says of course the panel would find that it is not 
a subsidy; but how can you be sure? There are five members 
on the binational panel; at least two of them are American, 
two of them are Canadian and, I think, the fifth is jointly 
agreed to, and I think most of them are lawyers. 


@ (1550) 


Senator Barootes: You don’t need lawyers if the decision is 
already made. 


Senator MacKachen: I am saying that, in order to get to the 
binational panel in a case of this kind, the U.S. International 
Trade Administration would have to rule that Medicare in 
Canada constitutes a subsidy. 


Senator Flynn: On what basis? 


Senator MacEachen: That is something you had better ask 
Mr. Ritchie, because he has already acknowledged in his 
article— 


Senator Flynn: It exists in the United States. 


Senator MacEachen: —the possibility that a U.S. trade 
tribunal would find Medicare a subsidy. I find that 
disquieting. 

Senator Barootes: You cannot have a guaranteed decision 
and also have the panel vote. 


Senator MacEachen: I find startling that at a certain point 
we are relying on binational panels to protect our Medicare. 
This is what Mr. Ritchie, as the second in command of the 
negotiations, tells us about binational panels, a good portion of 
which is made up of non-Canadians. 


But let me take you to another scenario that Mr. Ritchie 
presents, and that scenario is where the Americans change 
their laws so as to “pretend somehow that universal social 
programs were subsidies”. Again the Canadian Deputy Trade 
Negotiator, referring to the procedures provided for in section 
1903 of the FTA, points out that, when the issue came before 
a binational panel, the panel would again have no choice but to 
rule in Canada’s favor and issue a binding order to the U.S. to 
drop their case. That, too, is a beguiling proposition, although 
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it is not true. There is no binding order. There is no order at 
all. In such circumstances all that the panel could do would be 
to issue a declaratory opinion. The U.S. would be free to 
ignore this opinion, and Canada’s only recourse would be 
either to take comparable legislative action or equivalent 
executive action or tear up the deal. So this facile solution that 
appeared in the article is certainly a far cry from what it 
appeared to be on first blush. 


I must admit, honourable senators, that it takes some care- 
ful referring back and forth and cross-referencing to under- 
stand how these panels operate. But, leaving aside the com- 
plicated specifics, I was appalled when it dawned upon me 
what the essence of Mr. Ritchie’s argument was. His argument 
not only exposes the inherent weaknesses of the panel system 
but it states that in the final analysis the sole protection in the 
way of an erosion of social programs in Canada is a five-mem- 
ber panel of lawyers, at least two of which are American, and 
whose conclusions are unpredictable, to say the least. If they 
are independent binational panels, they will decide according 
to their own likes. 


We have heard Mr. Ritchie before the committee and I 
would regard him as a very authoritative commentator. His 
analysis clearly proclaims to me that the government has dealt 
away its role as the sole protector of social programs. Parlia- 
ment no longer stands as the guardian of social programs 
forged over the years after long debates and bitter opposition. 
The supreme guardian now for Canadians is the binational 
panel. “Don’t worry,” says the Deputy Trade Negotiator, 
“because the binational panels are bound to find in a way that 
you would like,” but I am not convinced. 


I want to make one or two further points about dispute 
settlement, because even today the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate said that the dispute settlement mechanism was 
a shield, was the protector, raising in my mind the same line of 
argument used by Mr. Ritchie. I have raised serious concerns 
previously today about the dispute settlement process. 


As you know, the Prime Minister made a big deal out of this 
section. He said in his speech to the House of Commons last 
August: 


Most fundamentally and importantly, the agreement will 
replace the politics of trade with the rule of law. 


I have dealt with Article 1903, which deals with changes to 
antidumping and countervailing duty laws, and I have already 
explained the problems that I foresee in that area. I turn now 
to Article 1904, which provides a procedure for the review of 
final antidumping or countervailing duty orders. As honour- 
able senators know, these final orders would emanate from the 
United States ITC or the International Trade Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. After the order is 
made, one of two possible courses of action is followed, 
depending on the order. If the final order is not in Canada’s 
favour, then Canada can demand a review by a binational 
panel whose findings are binding. Ironically, problems arise if 
the final order is in Canada’s favour. Such an order would 
mean that the American plaintiff, presumably a producing 
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company, would have lost its case before the American 
authorities. 


At this point the best possible course of action for the 
plaintiff to follow is to wait 30 days, after which the binational 
panel review cannot be requested. The plaintiff would then do 
as it had always done before the existence of the FTA; that is, 
it would appeal the final order before the U.S. Court of 
Appeal. 


Canada has lost all control over the events. Obviously there 
would be no reason for Canada to request a panel review in the 
30-day period since it would have won its case. Similarly, the 
U.S. government would clearly not want to appeal the ruling 
of its own ITC or ITA before the panel. In all cases where 
final orders are in Canada’s favour it loses control and, indeed, 
appears to have lost any alleged advantage. It is disappointing 
to observe that any final order revised as a result of a judicial 
appeal cannot be reviewed by a panel. Canada has no right of 
appeal. 


I am prepared to have others who have more expertise than 
I tell me that I have made a mistake along the way. But if I 
am right, think for a minute of the consequences of this 
procedure with a Canadian social program as an example. 
After an American court had ruled, based on American law, 
that a Canadian social program was a subsidy, Canada would 
have no recourse whatsoever but to suffer the consequences of 
a trade penalty. That is how I have approached the question of 
social programs, and I believe that I am covering the terrain 
which was laid before us by Mr. Ritchie, and I would like to 
get some answers. 


@ (1600) 


Honourable senators, as far as I am concerned, the Free 
Trade Agreement will become the law of Canada. As I have 
already said, that does not mean that it is all over; it is the 
beginning of an important future process. Therefore, I want to 
say a word about looking ahead rather than looking back and 
rather than refighting the election campaign. 


Honourable senators, I have dealt with a number of features 
of this bill, but there are others that will require scrutiny in 
committee. Personally, I deplore many of these features of the 
legislation, let alone the way in which the agreement was 
negotiated. The time has come to look forward, to prepare for 
its implementation and to bring to account those responsible 
for its operation. 


Senator Murray accused me on September 15 last of failing 
to weigh the costs and benefits of the agreement or its advan- 
tages or disadvantages to the nation as a whole. Well, that was 
a strange complaint coming from the spokesman for a govern- 
ment that has been addicted to generalities and prone to 
advertising excessive benefits, to avoiding explanations and to 
remaining silent on the costs. 

The Free Trade Agreement as it is now is not more than 
half a design. The other half still has to be negotiated, and, I 
presume, paid for. Yes, one day we wiil be in a better position 
to weigh the costs and benefits, but that will be when the 
design is complete, when the full house will have been built. In 
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the meantime the government has set for itself an impressive 
agenda. It will be entering phase two of its negotiations, along 
with other ancillary negotiations, with the United States. The 
real issue before us now does not concern the balance of the 
agreement. The real issue is whether the government will live 
up to its own agenda, complete the Free Trade Agreement and 
deliver to Canada the benefits it has so vocally advertised. 


Honourable senators, the Free Trade Agreement provides 
for no less than 18 new sets of negotiations to be carried out 
between Canada and the United States. In addition, consulta- 
tions leading to possible negotiated revisions of the agreement 
and to harmonization are foreseen in seven different fields. 
Some of these involve provincial interests and jurisdictions and 
would, presumably, call for negotiations with provincial gov- 
ernments. In view of the length of time I have taken today, for 
which I apologize, I shall not go over the full list of these, 
which any reader of the agreement can easily put together for 
himself or herself. 


Honourable senators, that is Canada’s side of the matter. 
Also of interest is the range of subjects over which the 
American administration intends to draw Canada into negotia- 
tions, over and above the negotiations already provided for in 
the Free Trade Agreement. Here again I shall only give 
illustrations drawn from the U.S. Statement of Administrative 
Action which was tabled in Congress by President Reagan on 
July 25, 1988. 


First are the negotiations on changes to rules of origin, in 
response to changes in the Canadian MFN tariff. Second are 
the negotations of plywood standards. Third are the negotia- 
tions for the elimination on a global basis of all subsidies 
which distort agricultural trade. Fourth are the negotiations 
for the exclusion of the United States from transportation 
rates established under the Western Grains Transportation 
Act. Fifth are the negotiations for quantitative limits on 
Canadian potato trade. Sixth are the negotiations on automo- 
biles to increase Canadian content to at least 60 per cent to 
qualify for FTA treatment. Seventh are the negotiations on the 
liberalization of investment rules, including the elimination of 
direct investment screening, the extension of the agreement 
provisions to energy and cultural industries and the elimina- 
tion of technology transfer requirements and performance 
requirements, ef cetera. Eighth are the negotiations to bring 
financial services disputes under the dispute- settlement provi- 
sions of the Free Trade Agreement. 


These illustrations, which are by no means exhaustive, give 
us a Clear view of the American agenda. Without anticipating 
the outcome of all of these negotiations, we have to assume 
that, in order to launch the Free Trade Agreement on a 
cooperative course, this agenda will also have to become the 
Canadian agenda. 


I mentioned earlier that the stand taken by the American 
administration in these follow-up negotiations should be of 
greater concern to us than vague statements on the overall 
level of protectionism in the United States. The American list 
constitutes a request list, and how to deal with it should be 
uppermost in our minds and on our government’s agenda. 
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Of all these follow-up negotiations, none will be more 
important than the one on the definition of subsidies and 
unfair practices under Articles 1906 and 1907 of the agree- 
ment. In committee we hope that we will obtain some good, 
hard information on how these negotiations will be conducted. 
What is the time frame? How do these negotiations relate to 
the GATT negotiations? Will one sort come before the other? 
What is our definition of an appropriate subsidy? Have we 
prepared ourselves in this regard? 


The Americans have high expectations surrounding this set 
of negotiations. The Americans interpret Articles 1906 and 
1907 as contemplating the replacement of the provisions of 
chapter 19 of the agreement by a new system of rules dealing 
with subsidies and unfair pricing practices. Bear in mind that 
the binational panel provisions are part of chapter 19, which is 
to be replaced. The meaning of this is made crystal clear in the 
American Statement of Administrative Action. The President 
maintains that: 


the binational panel review system is intended to be an 
interim procedure. 


He wants to remove Senator Murray’s shield. 


This vital piece in the Canadian government’s case is 
regarded by the Americans as a transitional measure. The new 
system of rules that our negotiators failed to negotiate in the 
first round must now be put together in the second round. The 
Americans have had the courtesy to give to us their position, 
their wishes and their objectives. I quote from the same 
document: 


The Administration has no higher priority than the elimi- 
nation of Canadian subsidies. 


They also describe their negotiating objective as: 


... Obtaining increased and more effective discipline on 
Canadian government subsidies, including subsidies pro- 
vided by Canadian provincial governments. 


What is at stake, honourable senators, is clearly the fate of 
the agreement. If these negotiations do not succeed, we are 
back to square one with respect to the American trade remedy 
laws. 


Honourable senators, I do not know what the government’s 
negotiating stance will be. I do know that it has given up a lot 
to get a half-way house. Determining what its stance is will be 
a task for the future. Suffice it to say that in a transitional 
period calling for a lot of difficult adjustments the government 
has left to be negotiated the most critical part of the free trade 
arrangement—the application of American trade remedy laws 
to Canadian exports. It has left a large gaping hole—the 
absence of any set of rules for determining whether or not 
adjustment programs are countervailable. 

@ (1610) 

In order to make a judgment on the overall balance we shall 
therefore have to monitor in the future both the way in which 
the interim arrangements work and progress made in negotiat- 
ing a definitive system. That monitoring job can effectively be 
done by a committee. Certainly the Senate should participate 
by means of a committee. 
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We want to ask questions in the committee of Mr. de 
Grandpré, if possible, who has been singled out and appointed 
by the government to head up a commission on the question of 
adjustment. How far have they gone? Is it unfair to ask now 
what the plans are for the future in the field of adjustment? 
We know that the experience of other free trade areas has 
demonstrated that adjustment is best pursued in periods of 
economic expansion. Economic stagnation, let alone a down- 
turn, increases the pain and endangers the success of this 
venture. What good will it do to retrain displaced workers if 
they have no other jobs to turn to? What good will it do to 
encourage firms to look at the promised land if high interest 
rates stifle their growth? The government’s macroeconomic 
management will be part of making the free trade area work. 


The government has made a choice. The government has 
chosen the hard discipline of the market. We shall have to 
monitor how the market does the job, how the government 
deals with its budget deficit, how it copes with interest rates 
and exchange rates, how it reconciles its commitment to 
preserve intact our social programs and regional development 
programs with the imperative of negotiating with the Ameri- 
cans a definitive system on subsidies. 


So far our discussions have focused, quite appropriately I 
believe, on the text of an incomplete agreement. This examina- 
tion will no doubt continue for some years, but we now have an 
additional task, that of monitoring and passing judgment on 
action and reaction under the agreement. We shall have to 
establish reporting requirements and an institutional frame- 
work, enabling us to pass judgment on its multidimensional 
and systemic effects. Yes, we should have an overview and we 
should come in due course to pass a global judgment on the 
Free Trade Agreement. Otherwise, small events may occur, 
always falling short of a national crisis. One plant closing is 
not a national crisis, but small events will occur. The country 
will drift from one pragmatic decision to another. It will be 
tempted by opportunism and move from one concession to 
another, until all the King’s men no longer can, or even know 
how to, put the country together again. 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, my first words 
must be to Senator MacEachen, with thanks for an excellent 
outline of the current factual basis on which this legislation is 
proposed to us. I would adopt his argument by reference, as I 
am sure would all members on this side of the house. 


This particular day will find few Canadians focused on this 
Senate debate regarding Bill C-2, an act to implement the 
Free Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States 
of America. It is the holiday season for Canadians and they 
are rightly concerned with the more immediate matters of 
family, friends, religious feelings, a general stock-taking of the 
year now concluding and the challenges they may face in the 
year ahead. 


Nonetheless, all of us in this Senate chamber know that 
Canadians have focused keenly on the underlying issues of this 
bill and will do so again and again in the years to come. All of 
us know that this is no ordinary bill that comes before us for a 
few days and is then passed into the hands of bureaucrats to 


play a circumspect role in the lives of a few Canadians. We are 
universally aware that this is a pivotal act in the life of our 
nation, an irretrievable step toward some future we can under- 
stand but dimly and on which we do not agree. 


Many Canadians—a majority of 57 per cent in the election 
held November 21, 1988—voted for the Liberal Party or the 
New Democratic Party, and therefore against the principle of 
this bill. Only 43 per cent voted for the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party and to maintain this bill. 


We need no lessons in this Senate chamber on the principles 
of representative government. By our parliamentary rules and 
conventions the Progressive Conservative Party has, with 43 
per cent of the popular vote, won a majority in the other place 
and, with it, a parliamentary mandate to proceed with this 
legislation. However, the knowledge that a majority of Canadi- 
ans have cast their ballots against this legislation must surely 
serve to caution the government that what it has won is merely 
a conditional victory. 


Canadians will:day by day see the emerging evidence of the 
wisdom, if any, of the government’s policy and, in the light of 
experience, know whether the Prime Minister’s leap of faith 
has a soft landing or will come with a hard and damaging jolt. 
If this is the wrong way to go, if Mr. Mulroney has bet the 
nation on a much too costly deal, the price will be paid not 
only by him and his party but, regrettably, by countless men 
and women across Canada who will be injured, some of them 
catastrophically. 


It is because the majority of Canadians have voted against 
this bill that the opposition in the Senate chamber and in the 
other place have a special responsibilty to hold the government 
to its assurances and commitments and to the expectations 
that it has created in bringing this pivotal issue forward in its 
present form at this time. The process of this debate has great 
value for the future accountability of the government. Both 
here and in the other place the specific statements of the Prime 
Minister and other members of his Cabinet made prior to and 
during the election are being placed in the parliamentary 
record, to be noted and referred to in times ahead. 


We have been given words of assurance from the govern- 
ment that Canada’s social security safety net, pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, Medicare and family allowances are not 
in any way the subject of or affected by this legislation. There 
are similar assurances given with respect to regional develop- 
ment policies and the programs relating to education and job 
retraining. Other assurances have been given regarding our 
very important water resources. We are told that the agree- 
ment and this bill are so favourable to Canada and to Canadi- 
an workers that no special provisions need to be made for 
industries, communities and individuals affected by new levels 
of competition and changing economic circumstances. The 
present day programs will do, the government assures us. 


It is the role of the Senate today to do its work and to 
discharge its responsibility to see that Canadians are given the 
opportunity to understand the nature and meaning of the 
government’s proposals for their well-being. If I may indulge 
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in a bit of year-end stock-taking, I would say that we have 
performed very well indeed in the last Parliament in discharg- 
ing these duties. In particular, in matters such as government 
spending, revenues to the pharmaceutical industry, immigra- 
tion and refugees, and affirmative action for women in 
employment we have shown that the government’s position 
differed from the public interest, and Canadians have respond- 
ed by involving themselves more and more in our proceedings 
and frequently appealing to us to take a strong stand. We have 
done so for regional interests, minority communities and 
individual rights, particularly in the interests of national 
well-being. 

We have distinguished ourselves most, however, by insisting 
in the last Parliament on behalf of all Canadians that the 
predecessor to this bill be submitted to the people to decide. 
That was our proper role and carried constitutional legitimacy 
and precedent. It was in keeping with our role as a political 
court of last resort. Here was legislation presented by a 
government that had as its policy the deliberate purpose of 
non-explanation and non-debate. We are all aware of the 1985 
memorandum to Cabinet, which argued—presciently, as it 
turns out—that the more the Canadian people knew of the 
trade deal the less they would like it. The memorandum went 
on to argue that the presentation should be kept general and 
vague. Sell it on the “touchy-feely” sentiments of free trade, 
the memo said. “Don’t get into specifics, or Canadians would 
focus on the cost side of deal and reject it,” said the memo. 
“Just talk about the good parts. Don’t let Canadians make a 
balanced assessment,” decided the government. Of course, the 
government could justify this approach, because it knew what 
was good for the Canadian people more than Canadians could 
grasp for themselves. Well, that is where the Senate has its 
responsibility: to make sure that the government is required to 
explain itself and to justify its purposes. 

@ (1620) 


This bill was not understood and not well explained. We 
asked that the government seek a mandate before proceeding 
and, in so doing, demonstrated our own role as legislators of 
final resort. We spoke for a majority of Canadians, as their 
vote in the election demonstrated. That the Senate decision 
was a correct one in the eyes of the Canadian people was 
shown by the fact that our decision not to pass the bill in the 
last Parliament was never raised as an issue in the election but, 
rather, was accepted by the Canadian people to be right. 


The government sought a mandate not because it wished to 
do so but because it had no choice. Even so, the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet tried to avoid debating the issues and 
telling Canadians the risk side of the agreement to Canada’s 
sovereignty and to the lives of individual Canadians in agricul- 
ture, services and manufacturing. 


I want to honour the Leader of the Liberal Party, the Right 
Honourable John Turner, for his performance in the last 
election in finally forcing the government to offer some 
account to Canadians. Mr. Turner’s work in the TV debates of 
October 24 and 25 captured the attention of Canadians and 
brought about an assessment of the issues across this country 
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the like of which has not been seen for a long time. Canadians 
came face to face with their deeper feelings and understanding 
about being Canadian. They re-examined their attachment to 
this precious community of people, this precious geography we 
call Canada. The result was a strengthening of all that is 
Canada. John Turner played a crucial role in this renewed 
understanding and has found a proud place in our history. 
Canadians, by voting 57 per cent against this bill, showed that 
they understood the issues and were concerned. 


I have said that through the representative system of gov- 
ernment as practised within the Canadian Constitution and its 
Conventions the Progressive Conservative Party won a condi- 
tional victory. But the Canadian jury is out on this legislation, 
as Senator MacEachen has said. It is out on its desirability for 
Canada, and the government has a considerable task to bring 
about the benefits that it has promised the Canadian people. 


My chief concerns regarding this bill are not with the 
principle of free trade but with the great shortcomings of its 
achievement in the Canada-United States agreement and in 
this implementing legislation. Canada is a leading world trad- 
ing nation, second to West Germany in the percentage of GDP 
earned from foreign trade. Everyone knows that Canada and 
the United States are the two greatest trading partners in the 
world, exchanging over $150 billion of goods and services 
between them. Open markets, liberalized trade and fair cur- 
rency exchange practices are vital to Canada’s well-being. We 
have been leading members of the GATT processes and are 
working assiduously in the current Uruguay Round. We have 
been active exponents of more generous north-south com- 
merce, and through the Unctad process and international bank 
support and through CIDA, in all of which the Honourable 
Allan MacEachen played a significant role in his years as 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, we have sought a more 
universal commerce among nations. 


Personally, I favour a real, effective and equitable free trade 
relationship between Canada and the United States. This bill 
falls far short of what is required. This bill falls far short of 
what the Prime Minister, in 1985, 1986 and 1987, said was 
required. You will remember his objectives at the time. 


First, that no deal would be concluded unless there was a 
removal of all constraints, tariffs, antidumping duties and 
those “Oh! So special” U.S. rules of countervail. Second, that 
there would be a specific definition of fair trade practices, or 
subsidies, that would clearly exclude from U.S. trade action 
the essential social programs that have made Canada the 
country we are proud to be. Third, that there would be a 
dispute-settlement tribunal, which would apply agreed-upon 
trade rules to the practices of trading entities and of govern- 
ment agencies. 


Those were not criteria imposed on the Prime Minister. 
They were, as he once knew, the essential objectives of any 
trade deal for Canada. They were essential to provide fairness 
between two countries that are not, and never will be, equal 
trading partners. The United States is ten or twenty times our 
size, depending on the statistics chosen. It is a world superpow- 
er with interests and responsibilities beyond our terms of 
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reference. In any such trade agreement we needed, and should 
have required, asymmetrical terms to safeguard our essential 
interests. 


The Right Honourable Pierre Trudeau once said in a speech 
to the National Press Club in Washington that, when a mouse 
lies down with an elephant, the mouse is sensitive to every 
tremour and movement of the elephant and sleeps very poorly 
indeed. Can you imagine what the relationship would be like if 
the elephant turned amourous? 


It is fact that the Prime Minister achieved none of the three 
goals I have set out. Nonetheless, he concluded this arrange- 
ment that is before us and will take his place in our history on 
the wisdom of that decision—a leap of faith through a window 
of opportunity, to use two phrases that the Prime Minister has 
employed, although I admit that he did not use them together. 


What is the haste in entering into this agreement? We have 
heard about U.S. protectionism and the need to shield our- 
selves from it, but nothing in the agreement bars the U.S. from 
applying its protectionist laws to Canada. The Omnibus Trade 
Bill passed by the U.S. Congress in the summer of 1988 
applies to Canada as it applies to the world. Canada was not 
exempted there and is not exempted by this agreement either. 
One suspects a political agenda, with a focus on the next 
election, and not a nation-building agenda here. In logic and 
experience, no deal should have been concluded without the 
major criteria that I have mentioned. The time frame of 
national interest is a much longer one than that of any political 
party. It would have been no shame, and to greater national 
credit, to admit that the negotiations were wrongly cast or had 
miscarried than to conclude a deal to Canada’s permanent 
impairment. There is an ancient wisdom recalled: “Deal in 
haste—repent at leisure.” 


Some will know that I played a role as Deputy Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources in the years 1970 to 1974 in the 
shaping of the energy policies of Canada in that period. I 
mention this because the energy-related provisions of this 
agreement and bill concern me greatly. In the world energy 
crisis of 1973-74 the need for Canada to ensure a high degree 
of energy self-sufficiency came home to the Canadian people 
as never before. Parts of Canada dependent on international 
supply—the Atlantic provinces and Quebec—suffered actual 
diminishment of supply and potential disruption of their 
economies. Many parts of the world, but fortunately not 
Canada to the same degree, saw world price escalation and the 
immediate release of galloping inflation. The Liberal govern- 
ment of the day, under Prime Minister Trudeau, took impor- 
tant steps to develop supply sufficiency and were rewarded 
with the confidence of the Canadian people in the 1974 
election. 


Today the energy world is facing unrealistically low prices 
for oil, given the costs of production and the availability of 
other sources of energy. The international market was distort- 
ed by OPEC action and disagreement and by the factors of 
war in the Middle East. The decline in price has seriously 
interrupted our policies of self-sufficiency both in exploration 
and in conservation. Much of our conventional cost oil and gas 


is known, and our conventional oil in particular is a declining 
resource in which we are no longer self-sufficient. 


Our longer-term self-sufficiency will depend on accessing 
the much higher cost Arctic, Hibernia, Scotia Shelf and oil 
sands deposits in western Canada. We must maintain our 
effort towards development. But, as I have said, these are 
costly resources, and because of the nature of markets they 
cannot be justified by investor activity alone. A competitive 
investor rate of return is just not available. This means that 
governments must, for national security and development rea- 
sons, stimulate these prospects. That in turn means the taxpay- 
ers of Canada will be asked to do a large share of the work. 


@ (1630) 


Through this so-called Free Trade Agreement we have given 
national treatment to U.S. citizens and corporations with 
respect to supplies of oil and gas produced in Canada. By this I 
mean national treatment as to access and national treatment 
as to cost. Why the trade agreement, which is based on 
lowering tariffs, refers to energy access and cost is another 
story which will be dealt with at the appropriate time. 


My point is that in agreeing to access and cost at the same 
market price that Canadians pay we will place a high burden 
on Canadian taxpayers to subsidize American consumers of 
Canadian oil and gas. Canadian taxpayers will pay for the 
uneconomic portion of the exploration and development that 
will take place, and that is understandable if Canadians have 
at least guaranteed their security of supply. But American 
consumers will pay only the market price. They will have 
security of supply at no cost to them. It is easy to understand 
why the U.S. negotiators exempted petroleum development 
subsidies from a very long list of unfair trade subsidies. 


If there is to be any fairness for Canadians in our one-way 
energy trade of the future with the United States, the govern- 
ment must see to it that U.S. taxpayers are involved to some 
important degree in ensuring their future access to Canadian 
energy resources. Without that measure, the provisions of this 
aspect of the agreement alone would justify the use of the 
six-months cancellation clause and all of the fallout that that 
would portend. The cost to Canadians of this aspect alone of 
the agreement is in the multibillions of dollars. 


I join with Senator MacEachen and many of my colleagues 
on this side in proposing that the Senate establish a specific 
role for itself in monitoring the consequences of this legisla- 
tion. There are bound to be many unintended and unfortunate 
results, as well as results to the disadvantage of Canada that 
we can foresee. The Senate must provide a forum for Canadi- 
ans to be heard and for the consequences of this legislation to 
be assessed. We must also keep under view the critical negotia- 
tions which are ahead, particularly in the definition of subsi- 
dies and other trade practices which Senator MacEachen has 
outlined. Somewhere along the way we must review the highly 
unfortunate softwood lumber issue, which has had such a 
serious impact on the cost-base of our forest industry in British 
Columbia. Here was a case where U.S. bullying was too 
intimidating for the Mulroney government to deal with, and, 
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unfortunately, there is nothing in this agreement to prevent the 
same thing from happening again. 

As I represent British Columbia in this Parliament, I cannot 
deal with trade without a reminder to the Senate of the Pacific 
dimension to this country. The Pacific Rim is a dynamic 
region of the world—its fastest growing region in economic 
terms. It is a fact, as pointed out in a recent series on 
immigration in the Vancouver Sun, that 50 per cent of new 
Canadians are now coming from the Pacific Rim. Canada’s 
role in the Pacific has been largely ad hoc. That approach 
must be changed. We must develop and act on a comprehen- 
sive strategy for trade and for our overall relationship. There is 
a growing recognition of the need for the creation of a “Pacific 
Coalition”, to give it the name Senator Bill Bradley of New 
Jersey coined in a speech on December 8, 1988, to the 
Economic Club of New York. He proposed a new international 
organization in which the nations of the Pacific would join to 
promote trade and economic growth. Canada would be well 
served to consider this objective, similar to one proposed by 
Secretary of State Shultz in Bangkok last April. Indeed, we 
should be among the initiators of such a group. 


In concluding, honourable senators, the government has its 
mandate, and on that basis, and on the responsibility of the 
Prime Minister, this bill will pass. The government has won a 
battle, but the issue is far from settled. For my part, the most I 
can bear to do is to abstain from defeating this bill, but I 
cannot refrain from believing that it is not to the advantage of 
Canada. 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald: Honourable senators, I should like 
to ask Senator Austin a question. After hearing the high 
quality and obvious preparation made by the previous speak- 
ers, I was hoping that we would not be subjected to future 
speakers making references to the fact that the majority of 
Canadians voted against this legislation. I would suggest to 
Senator Austin that he has absolutely no way of proving that 
particular point. He might, however, help me by telling me 
when was the last time in this century that a party in this 
country, with a three-party system, received 50 per cent of the 
vote. Also, if he has perhaps analysed the results of the last 
election, Senator Austin might also tell me how many people 
voted for the Liberals or for the NDP and did so because they 
did not like Brian Mulroney, or because they did not like the 
pharmaceutical bill or because they did not like submarines, or 
a host of other things. 


Senator Frith: How about the Prime Minister, in a subma- 
rine, taking a pill? 


Senator MacDonald: Perhaps Senator Austin, if he can, 
would explain those things to me. I say to Senator Austin that 
a man of his experience and background should not make 
statements that he cannot back up. 


Senator Austin: It would take a reasonable man, Senator 
MacDonald—and I hope I am that—to make the statements I 
have made. Also a reasonable man such as yourself, Senator 
MacDonald, may differ with me. In the meantime, I wish you 
a Merry Christmas. 


[Senator Austin.] 
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Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, Senator 
MacDonald might be interested to know that I, in common 
with most other senators, have received literally hundreds of 
letters, telegrams and phone calls with respect to the issue of 
free trade. In those communications the comment is often 
made that the majority of Canadians voted against the govern- 
ment and that the Senate should now act on behalf of that 
majority. To that comment my response is, and will always be, 
that the Senate asked for an expression of opinion by the 
people of Canada. That expression was given; the government 
was returned with a majority, and that is the way in which the 
system works. The government won the battle; it is now their 
ballgame, and, although I did promise to rise and say a few 
words in the Senate, I have to acknowledge the responsibility 
of the government to carry the bill. That sentiment has been, I 
think, expressed very clearly by our leader, Senator Mac- 
Eachen, in his preliminary remarks this afternoon. 


Therefore, honourable senators, what I have to say is per- 
haps not so much a résumé of all of the arguments we have 
heard, pro and con, with respect to the Free Trade Agreement 
and this bill—although one cannot help but point out a few of 
the most disastrous effects that some of us foresee—as it is a 
look ahead. Perhaps it is more appropriate to look ahead at 
some of the problems that will face us as a result of this 
legislation. 


Honourable senators, I gladly and freely admit that at one 
time I supported the concept of free trade. As a matter of fact, 
I still do on the basis of the philosophy of free trade, although 
perhaps that is a platitude. However, I began to have my first 
doubts when we started into consideration of Bill C-22. During 
that debate I saw the power of the American pharmaceutical 
lobby moving in and using, for the first time, that famous 
phrase, the “level playing field”. To those of my colleagues 
who have forgotten or who are unfamiliar with Bill C-22— 


Senator Barootes: How could we forget, since you have 
reminded us? 


Senator Buckwold: Senator Barootes, I know you have a 
long memory. However, there are some new senators who may 
not be familiar with the contents of Bill C-22. That bill dealt 
with the removal of some forms of generic competition from 
patentholders of pharmaceutical drugs. However, as we trav- 
elled around the country and listened to discussion of Bill C-22 
supported by the pharmaceutical industry, it did not take any 
great genius—you did not have to be an Einstein—to realize 
where the initial impetus for this inequitous legislation came 
from. Although it was denied time and time again, neverthe- 
less—and | think that even most of those on the other side 
would agree—there was that push from the powerful Ameri- 
can lobby of the pharmaceutical industry in Washington, 
which moved in and said to Mr. Mulroney, “Mr. Mulroney, if 
you want this deal, you had better clean up your act on 
competition in drugs.” That was my first awakening. 

@ (1640) 

Then, as a member of the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, along with Senator Finlay MacDonald and others, 
I crossed the country hearing representations on the imposition 
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of duties on shakes and shingles by the American government 
because of supposedly unfair competition from Canada. The 
stumpage fees levied by the provinces in the industry were not 
high enough to satisfy the industry in the U.S., which at the 
time was really non-competitive. Again, as I travelled across 
the country listening to the pros and cons of that particular 
debate, I could not help but be impressed with the power of 
American lobbies in Washington and, in this case particularly, 
of American legislators, American senators, who were able to 
convince the decision-makers that the competition was unfair, 
that we in Canada were taking advantage of our American 
friends in this way. 


Then, as a senator from Saskatchewan, I saw the power of 
the American lobbies when they brought a dumping charge 
against Saskatchewan potash. That initiative was undertaken 
by two American senators from New Mexico, where the 
American potash mines are located, representing an industry 
that at the time was burnt out and used up. I had visited 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, and seen their mines. There was very 
little ore left. As a matter of fact, the original potash investors 
who came to Saskatchewan, which has the largest potash 
reserves in the world, were from New Mexico. I had visited the 
mines in New Mexico as a guest of the Potash Company of 
America during my days as the mayor of Saskatoon. As I said, 
there was little left. However, two American senators from 
New Mexico had enough power to say that the Saskatchewan 
potash industry was dumping, that it was underselling their 
market and putting them out of business. Again, my eyes were 
opened. 


The next incident also occurred in my own province; it 
involved uranium. The American lobbyists for a relatively 
inefficient uranium industry were able to get duties invoked 
against the uranium industry of Saskatchewan, which has by 
far the highest grade uranium ore in the world. Once again I 
saw the power of American lobbies. 


If anyone in this country feels that such incidents will not 
occur again, then I think they had better go back to school. 
The ability to impose countervail duties is there, and it will 
continue to be there. The dispute-settlement mechanism, 
although admittedly an improvement, really does not solve any 
problems. It has no legal constitutional power. This body will 
look at situations, but you can believe me, and you can believe 
all the others who know the situation much better than I, when 
I say that, as the years unfold and as American industry 
becomes even slightly hurt, the issue of countervail will be 
raised by the Americans—and as well by Canadians, because 
we are not particularly innocent either—in various situations. I 
draw these incidents to the attention of my colleagues to 
indicate the very serious problems that we face ahead. 


I shall not go through what has already been said about 
energy as it affects my province. Certainly producers in Alber- 
ta and Saskatchewan are happy, but it is short-term gain for 
long-term pain. We will be paying for it for a long time, 
because we have given away one of our greatest national 
advantages, our energy, in a world where in due course energy 
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will become a major factor in the economic survival and 
prosperity of nations. 


Let me now turn to our agricultural industry. I have heard 
the Premier of Saskatchewan, whom I respect and who fully 
supports this deal, say to the farmers of Saskatchewan, ““We 
have a million people in this province and we are going to have 
open to us the United States with a population of 250 million.” 
He has said to the farmers that the border walls will be down 
and they will prosper as never before. By the way, the farmers 
did not fall for that line. They are not quite that gullible; they 
are no longer hayseeds. The farmers realized the situation 
when they went across the border and saw their farm friends 
from North Dakota, who were just as hard up as the farmers 
of Saskatchewan in spite of the fact that they had this market 
with a population of 250 million sitting there. That market 
does not seem to have added to their prosperity. 


Our Saskatchewan industries were also told that the trade 
barriers would come down and that they would be able to 
move their products over the border. Some time ago I took a 
car trip from Saskatoon to Salt Lake City, Utah. We went 
through North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Idaho. 
All the way down I did not see one city in that great market of 
250 million people half as big as Saskatoon. I pass this 
information on to illustrate that the prosperity that has been 
advertised is a long way away for a good part of Canada. 


Our agricultural industry has some real fears. Let me quote 
from a recent article in the Financial Post: 


For Canadian consumers, the Super Duper supermar- 
ket in Buffalo, N.Y., is an eye-opening revelation of what 
grocery shopping might be like under free trade. 


There, only a two-hour drive from Toronto, a half-gal- 
lon bottle (nearly two litres) of 2% milk sells for US89¢ 
and roast chicken for only US79¢ a pound. 


Across the border, where more than 230,000 Canadians 
work in the $50-billion grocery products industry, it’s a 
different story. A litre of milk is C$1.30 and roast chick- 
ens cost up to C$2 a pound. 


Those lower U.S.-style prices are a tantalizing prospect 
for Canadians. But some observers fear they could cost 
hundreds of food industry jobs as the Canada-US. free 
trade deal is phased in over the next decade. 


That article was printed by a publication that is a strong 
supporter of free trade. I think we have to be aware of these 
kinds of things. The article poses nothing new. We heard 
similar comments during the election campaign. I think that, 
as has been pointed out so well by Senator MacEachen and 
Senator Austin, more than ever we must concentrate on what 
happens from this point on. 


One of my major concerns is over the future of our exchange 
rate. We have not had very much discussion in this free trade 
debate about the relative value of the Canadian and American 
currencies. When we had a 71-cent or 72-cent dollar, Canadi- 
an industry was really doing well. We were one of the greatest 
bargain countries for American companies to buy from, and it 
was more difficult for Canadians to buy American goods. I 
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operate my own business. Whereas my company was normally 
a very large importer of American products, the change in the 
Canadian exchange rate wiped out that advantage and our 
buying was basically concentrated on Canadian mills. With 
the Canadian dollar at 83 cents, that situation has changed 
quite dramatically. American agents are swarming into Cana- 
da—and into the Canadian economy. They are booking orders 
by becoming very competitive. What I am saying to my 
colleagues is that the greatest non-tariff barrier or advantage, 
whichever way you want to look at it, is the exchange rate. 


@ (1650) 


I have asked some of our senior people about this and they 
have told me not to worry, that the situation will adjust itself, 
but, as I read it, some economists feel that because of a 
weakness in the American dollar in the world market the 
Canadian dollar will do as it already has, to the surprise of 
many, and continue to rise. If we get up to a 90-cent or a 
95-cent Canadian dollar, which has traditionally been the 
relationship of our currencies, the very same companies that 
paid out contributions of hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
chambers of commerce during this last election campaign to 
advertise the benefits of free trade to Canadians will be 
knocking on the doors of the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and others saying, “Please do something to protect us.” They 
will use the very same reason for demanding tariffs that they 
used in the early days of Canadian industry. 


It is very tricky to try to relate that exchange rate if the 
government turns around and says, “Through a variety of 
means, including the Bank of Canada, we will make sure that 
we have a dollar well below the American dollar, which gives 
us an advantage of up to 20, 25 or 30 per cent.” That is a 
major advantage in terms of a free trade deal, but, if we lose 
that, I predict that there will be calamity in many industries of 
this country. 


I look at, for example, free trade in terms of the farm 
machinery business. We have had virtually free trade in that 
business since 1944. We used to have here in Canada one of 
the greatest farm machinery manufacturing industries in the 
whole world. Massey Ferguson was one of the great examples. 
With the introduction of free trade there was a fairly steady, 
gradual erosion of that industry until, today, there is not one 
major manufacturer of farm machinery in this whole country. 
It is true that there are some small manufacturers producing 
specialized items, and that might help in terms of free trade, 
but our great farm machinery industry, which provided thou- 
sands of jobs across this country, has disappeared. There are 
some who say that a contributing factor to that disappearance 
was the Free Trade Agreement. 


After that agreement, we were told how farmers would get 
the very lowest prices in the world because we had free trade 
with the Americans on farm machinery. I would ask any one 
of my agricultural friends whether they think they have low- 
price farm equipment in comparison to other parts of the 
world. Again, I pass this on to my colleagues to indicate some 
of the problems we should look at in this respect. 


[Senator Buckwold.] 
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We have seven years to harmonize our various programs, 
such as our social programs, our cultural programs and our 
subsidy programs. The word “harmonize” is defined in the 
agreement as “making identical’’. Honourable senators, “‘mak- 
ing identical” is a very difficult thing to do. It reminds me 
somewhat of the story of the fellow who married a girl who 
had an identical twin. To the surprise of everyone, the sister- 
in-law moved in with the newly-married couple. Shortly after- 
wards one of his friends asked, “With your sister-in-law, the 
identical twin, living with you, how can you tell who is your 
wife and who is your sister-in-law?” To that he replied, “To 
tell you the truth, I can’t, but that is their problem.” 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I suggest to you 
that this so-called “making identical” will create a problem, 
and not just for the sister-in-law but for all Canadians, when 
we try to harmonize the kind of programs which have made 
Canada what it is today. 


Honourable senators, I acknowledge the mandate the gov- 
ernment has been given. Our responsbility now is to make sure 
that this agreement works as well as it possibly can. I heartily 
endorse the recommendation of our leader, Senator Mac- 
Eachen, that a Senate committee should have an ongoing 
responsbility to monitor what goes on and to see that what we 
do is in complete “harmonization” —if you will allow me that 
word again—with what has been said and with what is in the 
agreement. 


I forecast that it will be a difficult task to complete the 
so-called “harmonization” of all the subsidies and other pro- 
grams in this country with those of the U.S. to make them 
completely identical over the next seven years, and it is my 
hope that senators, through a special committee, will have a 
commitment to make a contribution in that regard. 


Having said that, may I extend my best wishes to fellow 
senators for a happy New Year. I hope the years ahead will be 
as happy for the government as this one has been, but I would 
suggest that, if they think they had problems in the past, when 
they come to negotiate with our American friends in terms of a 
so-called “harmonization” they will look back on 1988 as a 
vintage year. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Willie Adams: Honourable senators, although I do not 
know too much about the subject, I should like to say a few 
words about free trade. 


Only 15 or 20 minutes ago Senator MacDonald asked 
Senator Austin how many people voted in favour of free trade 
during this last election. I would remind Senator MacDonald 
that in the Northwest Territories 100 per cent of the electorate 
voted against free trade, since both of our elected representa- 
tives are Liberal. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Adams: Although the north is not as densely popu- 
lated as the rest of Canada, the land mass forms approximate- 
ly half of the total land mass of Canada, and our aboriginal 
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peoples have inhabited that area for thousands of years. Per- 
haps with the passage of the Free Trade Agreement we will be 
able to proceed further with our land claims, particularly in 
view of the Meech Lake Accord. It may even be that the 
Americans will take over in our area and deal with our land 
claims. 


Since the free trade discussions commenced last summer 
there has been a stepping up of military exercises in the Arctic, 
which is located between the two super powers, the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. The increased presence of military personnel in 
the Arctic does indeed cause us some concern. We know that 
we do not have a large enough military force to look after 
ourselves should we ever have to fight the U.S.S.R. That is 
why the American and the Canadian governments seem to be 
deciding that in the future the Arctic would be a good place 
for a war zone, because it has such a small population. 

@ (1700) 


I have now been living in Ottawa almost 12 years. Up north 
we do not have dividing lines. People are free to live on the 
land. That is how they survive. They do not have it divided. In 
the south people have their own property, perhaps 60 by 100 
feet. People say, “That is my property.” When you live in the 
north you go out on the land and you do not ask who owns the 
property. You can go anywhere you want. Some are saying 
that in the future, with free trade, we will have to open up the 
Arctic more for mining. As an honourable senator said a 
moment ago, “They have their own country, the biggest in the 
world.” Even our own Government of Canada does not know 
how large our energy reserves are up in the Northwest Territo- 
ries. We have energy reserves up there and land for mining. 
We have fishing and hopes for tourism in the future. We do 
not see the problem of pollution up there that we see here in 
the rest of Canada and in the United States. I hope that at the 
least we understand that we have a country up there. 


I have been a member of the Energy Committee since I 
joined the Senate. I understand some of the problems the 
Americans have with energy shortages. According to Senator 
MacEachen, there is nothing in Bill C-2 that would stop the 
Americans from using our energy. We have in the high Arctic 
the largest reserve of natural gas in the world. We touched the 
tip of it about ten years ago. We have been tapping gas there 
for the last fifteen years. In the future, after the Free Trade 
Agreement is passed, if the Americans want this gas, they can 
take it any time they want. I have seen the area of the 
Beaufort Sea and I have seen the results of the last three or 
four years since the new government took over, and we have 
lost a lot of exploration jobs. According to Senator Murray, 
over the next ten years there will be two million jobs created 
for the people of Canada. Ten years is a long time to predict 
whether the people in Canada will be able to find jobs or not. 
Since free trade was first introduced we have already lost 
2,000 or 3,000 jobs, especially in Ontario and Quebec. 

I join the other speakers in this house who are concerned 
about free trade and the survival of our country. I hope our 
government makes sure that further dealings with the Ameri- 
cans are done right and that we do not make any mistakes. 
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I should like to tell a little story. In 1942, when I was only 
about eight years old and the Second World War was in 
progress, I was at an American army base where they were 
training dog teams. It was very interesting. They would go out 
on the land and make trails, using a string of dogs, and work 
with some kind of explosives or bombs. They were training the 
dogs for use in Europe. The dogs were being trained day and 
night. When I was involved at that time I felt I was represent- 
ing my country. Today the dog team is not used any more; nor 
will it be in the future because of today’s technology. If war 
broke out today, nobody would think of using dog teams. That 
was my experience between 1942 and 1945—training dogs for 
the war in Europe. My hope today is that in the future we will 
not be living in a war zone, if a third world war should start. 


The Inuit people whom I represent are concerned about free 
trade. We are concerned about the Americans having access to 
things in the Arctic, particularly the unpolluted water. 


If free trade is put into effect, I hope that at least it will be 
of benefit to ourselves and not only to the Americans. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I wish to say a 
few words in this debate. First of all I want to say that I 
listened with great care to the speech of the Honourable 
Senator Murray and also to the speech of my leader, the 
Honourable Senator MacEachen, whose speech was wide- 
ranging and contained sufficient research material to be a 
source for people studying the various aspects of this Free 
Trade Agreement. 


I want to speak this afternoon, if I may, as a senator from 
western Canada and as a farmer and a person who, I believe, 
has some knowledge of the Canadian grain business and of 
Canada’s accomplishments over the years in that field. 


e@ (1710) 


It is my opinion that our Canadian grain system is one of 
the great economic success stories of our time. In recent years 
Canadian grain exports have been second in earning foreign 
exchange for Canada. While the Americans have complained 
for a number of years that their share of the international 
grain market was being reduced, the Canadian share of the 
international grain market, particularly in wheat and barley, 
has steadily increased. I believe that is a tribute to the 
efficiency of the system we have in place at this time. 


I spoke with a farmer the other day who is a canola 
producer. He said, ““Hazen, in my opinion the Wheat Board 
when handling wheat is a much greater success story than the 
export achievements in canola.” I said, “How is that?” He 
said, “Well, we have been producing canola in Canada for 
many years, but we have only one major export customer, 
Japan, and that is it. Our next customer is in Canada.” He 
said that in his opinion if we had the same kind of efficiency in 
the canola marketing system as we have in the Wheat Board 
system we would have a much wider range of customers. We 
have a system that appeals to our customers. We boast that we 
have the best quality wheat in the world and the best grading 
system in the world, and I think our accomplishments prove 
that. 
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I have followed to some extent the GATT discussions on 
agricultural subsidies. In my opinion those negotiations will 
not be successful, because the European Economic Commu- 
nity, in their common agricultural program, have a system of 
built-in subsidies that appeal to and are supported by the very 
powerful agricultural communities in their various countries. 
So the political power in the European Economic Community 
is behind the maintenance of those subsidies. 


If you hear what the political powers in the United States 
say—I think the rhetoric and the action are sometimes worlds 
apart—they are against subsidies. To a large extent the rhetor- 
ic in Canada is also against subsidies. There is an inherent 
danger present for agriculture in the negotiations that are 
about to go forward regarding this trade agreement on agricul- 
tural subsidies, because, if we give away what we have built up 
over the years, we can give away our total grain marketing 
industry in western Canada. 


We have already given up and lost the two-price wheat 
system, which was worth $227 million last year. That might be 
valued at 20 or 25 cents a bushel for wheat. There is great 
pressure from the United States for us to dismantle and 
remove our transportation subsidies to the railway companies, 
which amount to about $700 million a year. This could 
amount to another 50 cents a bushel. If you add to 75 cents a 
bushel the amount that is involved in dismantling the Western 
Grain Stabilization Act or Crop Insurance, should we decide 
to do so, then I think our western farmers do not have much 
chance of surviving. 

I asked the Leader of the Government this afternoon if he 
could tell the house when a second announcement would be 
made under the Western Grain Stabilization Act, and on 
further research I found that this was one of his better days 
and one of my poorer days, because the announcement had 
been made a month ago. I do not know why I did not catch it 
then. Maybe it was the size of the payment. I believe it was 
announced three days after the election, and the payment 
could not have been too attractive in the minds of the people 
who have something to do with those payments. In any event, 
it is a very good system, which in this current crop year paid 
some $950 million into the western Canadian economy. The 
Western Grain Stabilization Act was placed on the statute 
books of this country after having been introduced by the 
Honourable Otto Lang, and it is a credit to his far sight in 
those days. 


The crop insurance system, which is a good system and is 
supported by Canadian farmers, was introduced by the Hon- 
ourable Alvin Hamilton. So what we have is a series of 
accomplishments; taken together, they are very important to 
the continuing efficiency of our grain production and market- 
ing system. 

There is a fear among ordinary farmers in western Canada 
that American investors will come in and invest in the grain 
industry in western Canada to the point where American 
companies, not Canadian companies, will have control over 
that system. Cargill is present in western Canada in a very 
major way and the three western pools are talking about 
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amalgamating. One of the reasons they put forward for their 
possible amalgamation is that they are afraid that individually 
they cannot stand up to the competition of Cargill. Milt Fair, 
who is the chief executive officer of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, said that the Cargill Grain Company could buy the three 
western wheat pools with their surplus change. So that is a 
factor. 


When the Canadian government begins negotiating with the 
Americans in the days and months ahead on the question of 
Canadian subsidies regarding who is investing in the Canadian 
grain industry, many people in western Canada, who have 
worked long and hard to build up the current grain system, 
will be afraid that Cargill, Bungy or Cooke may come in and 
take over substantial parts of our grain industry and our 
marketing system and may be far more interested in market- 
ing American grain than in marketing Canadian grain. That is 
an important concern of the people in western Canada. 


Those who have supported the cooperative movement in our 
current grain system over the years have believed in coopera- 
tives, and they have built a democratically controlled, farmer- 
owned grain marketing system that is distinctly Canadian. We 
have a system that by way of efficiency and export success 
takes second place to no other country or system in the world. 


President-elect Bush has announced that Clayton Yuetter 
will be the new American Secretary of Agriculture. He was 
the lead American in the trade negotiations. Approximately 20 
years ago I had the privilege of meeting Clayton Yuetter, who 
was then on the staff of Secretary of Agriculture Butz. He is a 
very able, determined person. In all of the negotiations that 
will come about in the future concerning subsidies we will need 
strong negotiators. They will have to have strong backing from 
the Canadian government, and I hope that Parliament and 
farm organizations will see to it that the government receives 
the message that we want to protect our kind of system, 
because we have a good system that is efficient and works in 
the interest of Canadian agricultural producers. We should in 
no way sacrifice it to the system of any other country. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1720) 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, aside from 
Senator Murray, no one has spoken on the Free Trade Agree- 
ment from the point of view of the maritime provinces, and I 
would like to make a few such comments. 


Senator Murray: Senator MacEachen did have a few 
remarks to make. 


Senator Doody: He was speaking for Canada, though. 


Senator McElman: Exactly. 


Let me say at the outset that I was raised as, and still am, a 
traditional maritime free trader. I should like nothing more at 
this point than to be able to say with great enthusiasm that I 
support the Free Trade Agreement that has been reached 
between Canada and the United States. Maritimers have felt 
for many years that the prosperity of our region fell apart 
when we were forced into the east-west trading pattern within 
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this nation, and I think there is a good bit of fact in that 
argument. 


Having said that, however, I feel great concern over some 
aspects of this Free Trade Agreement, principally—and I do 
not need to go into great detail because Senator MacEachen 
has done so—with respect to its treatment of subsidies. | am 
especially concerned over the five- to seven-year period in 
which negotiations will be undertaken so as to determine what 
is a subsidy. I am sure the Leader of the Government under- 
stands very well the deep concern on the part of the maritime 
provinces over this question. There is a worry that regional 
development grants will be considered subsidies by the Ameri- 
cans. If the U.S. were successful in prosecuting that view, it 
would be disastrous for Atlantic Canada. I hope that is not the 
case, but the concern is there in the maritime provinces. 


I believe all of the major industries of the Atlantic area that 
export to the United States have experienced involvement in 
cases brought by American interests before the International 
Trade Commission. Some of these cases were brought forward 
sincerely and were settled successfully in favour of the Ameri- 
cans. With respect to others, I think one can say fairly that the 
intent was harassment. In some of the latter cases the Ameri- 
cans were successful in their harassment simply because of the 
time-consuming aspects of fighting the propositions put before 
the ITC and the great costs inherent in these procedures. Even 
when the ITC ruled against the Americans, they could be 
considered successful. 


Maritimers are concerned about the forest industry. Many 
of us have always said that when the forest industry is thriving 
the whole economy is thriving. Canadians have had a frighten- 
ing experience over the past two years with the Americans 
charging that the level of stumpage fees in Canada constituted 
a subsidy. Canadians fought this allegation previously, and 
fought it successfully, before the ITC. The Americans recently 
wished to fight it again, at which time the government, in its 
wisdom, decided not to do so and, in effect, sanctioned the 
charges of the Americans. 


Senator Murray: Not so far as your region is concerned, 
however. 


Senator McElman: But that decision affected the whole of 
Canada. The maritime provinces had already boosted their 
stumpage rates on their own initiative, but Quebec, Ontario, 
the prairie provinces to a lesser degree and, to the greatest 
degree, British Columbia were affected. This was a case in 
which Americans exercised extraterritoriality at both the pro- 
vincial and federal levels and were permitted to get away with 
it. That, honourable senators, is frightening. They were, in 
effect, able to dictate to the provinces through the federal 
authorities what the stumpage rates would be. 


In my part of the country stumpage rates, as the Leader of 
the Government has suggested, had been raised on several 
occasions as revenue producers. But over the years stumpage 
rates have been used in the maritimes as economic stimulators 
in order to keep the forest industry thriving. Here, then, we 
have the United States reaching its hand into Canada not just 
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at the provincial but at the federal level. That is rather 
disconcerting and is a cause for concern. It does leave one 
wondering how far they will be permitted to go. 


Without providing any great detail, one wonders about the 
future of SYSCO, with which my honourable friend is most 
familiar. He has spoken of no more quotas being administered 
by the Americans, but, again, what about subsidies? What 
constitutes a subsidy? There is some concern that during that 
five- to seven-year period, while these decisions are being 
made, existing U.S. law will prevail. The maritime provinces 
could be hammered simply by the application of existing law 
during the period in which no decision has been made on what 
constitutes a subsidy. 


The situation involving the Michelin tire corporation, of 
course, is a fine example of what the Americans can do to a 
Canadian industry through the ITC. Honourable senators will 
remember that the poor tire manufacturers of the United 
States claimed damage flowing from the practices of this 
industry in Nova Scotia. Michelin eventually prevailed, but 
only after something like seven or eight years before the courts 
in the U.S. and the expenditure of several millions of dollars. 
Many of our industries cannot afford those years before the 
courts or the costs attendant upon such applications. 


Consider for a moment our fishing industry. The instant we 
began to upgrade product from fish blocks we were faced with 
tariffs. That practice will disappear and that is good. But in 
the past the attacks upon our exports have been made on the 
basis of Canadian subsidies. And what was the most common 
allegation against the Canadian industry? It involved unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Senator Murray: And what was the result? 


Senator McElman: The most recent result was a 17.5 per 
cent duty placed on some of our upgraded fish products. The 
Americans were successful in establishing a duty against our 
products, and it involved our unemployment insurance provi- 
sions. This is what has been used time and time again, usually 
unsuccessfully in the final result, but at great cost to the 
industry in the maritime provinces. 

@ (1730) 


One need not go into any detail about the food-processing 
industry because it has been dealt with by Senator Mac- 
Eachen, and Mr. McLean of McCain Foods has before com- 
mittees in both Houses of Parliament and throughout the 
campaign dealt with it in great detail. I have no fear that 
McCain Foods will be closing down their operations. These 
people are entrepreneurs of great ability. They started a very 
small operation in the mid-upper Saint John River valley. 
From that they have become one of the great multinationals of 
Canada. I believe they are now in 11 countries apart from 
Canada. Theirs is a great success story. 

However, they have made it very evident that their expan- 
sion plans will not be for Canada. Their expansion plans will 
be in the United States. That is a cause of concern. 

In my own province the family that is the greatest in 
industrial terms—the Irving family—is whole-heartedly in 
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support of the Free Trade Agreement. One can understand 
why. They too are in food processing, and in fairness one must 
say that they take the opposite view of McCain’s. 


I believe there is a good basis for concern about some 
aspects of the Free Trade Agreement. The dispute-settlement 
panel and the powers, or lack of powers, of that panel leave a 
great deal to be desired. Senator MacEachen explained the 
process. After the event before the ITC that panel can decide 
whether existing law has been applied fairly. Beyond that, they 
have little power. 


When the whole question of free trade was initially dis- 
cussed the Prime Minister, Mr. Mulroney, said that there were 
to be two absolute requirements. These had to be met before 
his government would accept such an agreement. The first 
requirement was that the Americans would give up counter- 
vail. Anyone who understands anything about trade knows 
that no nation—not Canada and not the United States—is 
going to give up countervail. The second requirement was that 
there would be a binding dispute-settlement mechanism. That 
was not achieved either, because its powers are not such as to 
make their decisions fully binding upon the two nations. 


During the election campaign Mr. Simon Reisman, either 
on his own or at someone’s behest, decided to enter the debate. 
In the course of it he was challenged and admitted that he and 
his people were unable to consider and negotiate the matter of 
regional development assistance—regional development 
grants. That, to me, is some indication of the priority that the 
administration put upon regional development grants, which 
are vital to the continued development of industry in the 
Atlantic area, although we are not happy to admit that. 


Honourable senators, it has to be the hope and wish of each 
and every one of us that this Free Trade Agreement will be 
beneficial to Canada, that it will be successful and beneficial 
to both nations, because it can only be a good agreement if it is 
beneficial to both nations. As a maritime free trader, for my 
own children and my children’s children, I desperately hope it 
will be successful. I say to you that in the maritime provinces 
today there is a deep concern about what the effects of it will 
be. Those concerns were evident in the outcome of the election. 
There are 32 seats in the Atlantic area and 20 of them went to 
the Liberal opposition. In the three provinces of the maritime 
area the result was 15 Liberal seats and 10 Conservative seats. 
The election in the maritimes was very definitely a free trade 
issue election. 


I would hope that that in itself would impress upon the 
government that there are concerns. Most of them do hinge 
upon the five- to seven-year period and the decision of what a 
subsidy is. I would hope that the government in its wisdom can 
take into account the result of the election and find the means 
to give assurance to the people of the Atlantic area that they 
will not be forgotten, as they were by Simon Reisman when he 
did not have time to consider regional development grants in 
his negotiations with the American negotiators. 


I would hope that the administration will not only provide 
verbal assurances but will also provide concrete action in 
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defence of the needs of the Atlantic area, particularly with 
respect to subsidies, as the negotiations on free trade continue. 
I say without hesitation that I wish the government well. I 
hope that they are good negotiators. I hope that my fears are 
groundless. I hope that it is in Canada’s interest, particularly 
in the maritime’s interest; that the whole thing will be highly 
successful. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I believe there will be a 
vote at second reading and I should like to say a word about it. 


I cannot say that I speak for all my colleagues, but I think 
that many of them will agree with me when I say that I would 
love to vote against and defeat this legislation, because I think 
it is legislation implementing a bad agreement. However, I am 
going to abstain. There are two reasons that I am going to 
abstain. There is the factual, mathematical reason that, if I 
and enough of my colleagues vote against the legislation, it will 
be defeated. That would be contrary to the undertaking given 
by Senator MacEachen and me and our caucus last July when 
we said that we wished to delay and not pass the previous 
legislation, Bill C-130, until there was an election, as Senator 
MacEachen outlined. We did say at that time, as I feel we 
were bound to say within our system, since we were tying it to 
an election and not to a referendum, that if the government 
received a majority in the House of Commons and the House 
of Commons passed the legislation we would let it pass rapidly. 
The question, then, is: “What is ‘rapidly’?” I think we have 
come to an understanding on both sides as to what that is. 


@ (1740) 


George Bernard Shaw said, ““When a stupid man is doing 
something he is ashamed of, he always declares that it is his 
duty.” I hope that is not the major premise of a syllogism that 
would go: “When a stupid man is doing something he is 
ashamed of, he always declares that it is his duty.”” The minor 
premise being, “I am doing this because it is my duty. I’m 
ashamed of the result.” And the conclusion being, “‘Therefore, 
I am a stupid man.” 


Senator Macquarrie: We would never call you that! 


Senator Frith: Thank you. I was soliciting exactly that 
reaction. 


Senator Phillips: You came to the wrong conclusion again! 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I am not at all 
ashamed of doing what I think is my duty as a result of the 
undertaking that we gave, but I am disappointed in the results 
of the election and the result that it will have on the passage of 
this legislation. 

Honourable senators, I intend to abstain from voting—I 
think many of my colleagues will also abstain—for the reasons 
that I have mentioned. Much as we would like to vote against 
it, we are prevented from doing so because of our duty to fulfil 
the undertaking we gave last July. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators— 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, if Senator 
Murray speaks now it will have the effect of closing the debate 
on second reading. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, there was a time 
when I could have worked on that syllogism, because I believe 
I detected what we used to call an undistributed middle— 


Senator Frith: Which leads to a fallacy. 


Senator Murray: —which leads to a fallacy. But I am a bit 
rusty in that area and I will not pursue the point, especially at 
this late hour. 


With regard to the intervention that we have just heard 
from the Deputy Leader of the Opposition to the effect that he 
and his colleagues would abstain on a vote on second reading 
of this bill, if my friends opposite insist on a standing vote so 
that they may have the opportunity to record their abstentions, 
then, of course, we will accommodate them. But it would suit 
no part of my, or our, intention tonight to call for a standing 
vote. The hour is late, the night is stormy, and I, for one, have 
40 miles to drive. Unless honourable senators absolutely insist 
on a vote, we can let second reading go, on division—that is, if 
they are willing to do so. 


The narrative which we heard a few moments ago from 
Senator McElman about harassment of Canadian—indeed, 
maritime—industries by U.S. business and political interests 
over the years and some of the specific cases that he cited 
constitute one of the strongest arguments for this Free Trade 
Agreement. 


Recent history and not so recent history in our commercial 
dealings with the United States constitute the strongest possi- 
ble argument for securing and placing on a stable basis this 
great trading relationship between Canada and the United 
States. In particular, recent history points out the need for a 
mechanism such as the dispute-settlement mechanism that is 
contained in the Free Trade Agreement between Canada and 
the United States. 


The complaint that we have had in recent years has not been 
about American law per se but, rather, about the politicization 
of the process, about harassment, as Senator McElman proper- 
ly pointed out in one of the cases to which he referred, the 
softwood lumber case. We knew that that process had become 
so highly politicized and that the political pressures were so 
great that our chances of getting a fair hearing were not very 
great. We were destined to lose the case and we had to deal. 


Precisely what we have gained under the dispute-settlement 
mechanism are time—the honourable senator pointed out that 
the actions by U.S. interests have consumed years and years of 
time at great expense on the part of smaller Canadian produc- 
ers—and an objective examination of the law and the applica- 
tion of the law in place of a highly political process. That is 
what we mean when we say that we have made strides in 
applying the rule of law to these cases. 

The honourable senator complains that the panels can only 
decide if domestic law has been applied fairly and objectively. 
That in itself is a considerable gain. There are “panels” and 
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“panels”. One of the duties of binational panels, for example, 
will be to examine new laws that may be passed in the United 
States. If those new trade remedy laws should specifically 
target Canada—as they would have to do to apply to us—then 
a binational mechanism will examine whether or not those new 
laws are consistent both with the GATT and with the spirit of 
the Free Trade Agreement. 


I appreciate the honourable senator’s concern about regional 
development programs, especially in the Atlantic provinces. I 
continue to believe that the new regional development pro- 
grams that this government has introduced in the Atlantic 
provinces and the Free Trade Agreement together constitute 
the best chance that the Atlantic region has had in my lifetime 
to make real economic progress vis-a-vis the rest of the 
country. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 
Senator McElIman: And I hope you are right. 


Senator Murray: | can tell the honourable senator—and he 
knows this—that for 15 or 16 months I was minister in charge 
of ACOA. I have taken some interest in these matters for a 
long time. My own examination of the programs that we and 
previous governments have put in place in the Atlantic prov- 
inces in the field of regional development does not lead me to 
think that any of these programs are in any danger at all from 
the Free Trade Agreement. 


Honourable senators, while I do not question the sincerity of 
the speeches and the concerns that have been expressed by 
those senators who have expressed them this afternoon, the 
pervasive sentiment in the speeches that we have heard is fear 
of the unknown; fear of the future; fear, in some cases, of the 
United States; and fear of taking a chance. 


Senator Frith: Consequences of a bad deal. 


Senator Murray: These speeches, honourable senators, to- 
gether constitute an argument for the status quo, an argument 
for doing nothing. But, honourable senators, the status quo is 
not a viable option for Canada. 


Senator Frith: The argument is to do better, not to do 
nothing! 

Senator Murray: The protectionist trends that we saw in the 
United States, in the United States political system, in the 
Congress are still there; they have not abated. If anything, 
they have increased with the composition of the new Congress 
elected in November last. When one views the world scene, one 
quickly comes to the conclusion that the status quo is not a 
viable option for Canada. 


@ (1750) 


You see trading blocks being consolidated around the 
world—for example, the consolidation of the European Eco- 
nomic Community—and you know that without the Free 
Trade Agreement Canada remains virtually the only western 
industrialized nation without access to a market of 200 million 
people or more. So the status quo is not an option, and fear of 
the future, fear of the unknown and uncertainty will not get us 
very far. 
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We have had the most elaborate hypotheses constructed this 
afternoon, on the basis of which future calamities have been 
foretold. What if the GATT panel rules against the restrictions 
that we have put in place on ice cream and yogurt? What will 
happen to our ice cream? If the GATT panel rules against us 
in that case, will the Europeans feel encouraged to challenge 
us on cheese? If the GATT panel rules against us on cheese, 
what will happen then? These are questions for the future and 
surely, serious as they are, they do not constitute a valid reason 
for opposing the Free Trade Agreement with the United 
States. We have been told that Canadian businessmen will 
complain about the costs they bear as a result of social 
programs and the consequent effect on their competitiveness. 
So what else is new? When did they not complain? They 
always complain and they will go on complaining about that 
subject. We have been told that United States businessmen 
will say that Canadian social programs are subsidies and 
therefore countervailable. Well, so what? 


I should like to bring to the attention of the Leader of the 
Opposition comments by someone whom I am sure he will 
respect. Senator Daniel Moynihan, the senior U.S. Democratic 
senator from New York, writing in the Financial Post of 
November 17 with regard to the question of whether the U.S. 
might assert that such social welfare programs as Medicare or 
pensions constitute subsidies to Canadian business and accord- 
ingly must be eliminated, said that the answer is “no, never, 
not a chance, not a scintilla of possibility.” Senator Moynihan 
went on to point out that the U.S. social security retirement 
benefits budget alone is some $232 billion and that you can 
add to that income security spending of $136 billion, of 
spending of $86 billion, and then the total social welfare cost 
to the U.S. government soon exceeds the entire gross domestic 
product of Canada, which will be about $325 billion U.S. in 
1988. So Senator Moynihan says, I think with some logic, that 
if he had had the faintest notion that under the proposed Free 
Trade Agreement their social programs, for which he docu- 
ments the costs, might be open to attack from Ottawa’s 
subsidies the agreement would never have left the finance 
committee in the United States. He says, “Period. End of 
subject.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is now six 
o’clock and, according to rule 12, I must leave the Chair. 
However, you may wish to disregard the clock. 


Senator Frith: Let us do that. 
Senator Doody: Let us not see the clock. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall not trespass 
for very long on the time of the house. Senator Moynihan went 
on to say that the most important point as regards the status of 
Canada’s social welfare programs, the Free Trade Agreement, 
changes nothing, that the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade precludes any U.S. trade action directed against Cana- 
da’s Medicare or social programs or any other general benefit 
program. He said that this approach had been accepted since 
GATT was founded 40 years ago; that the issue is simply not 
an issue. Secondly, he points out that U.S. countervailing duty 
law does not consider pension or health benefits a subsidy, that 
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these programs are accepted as generally available under U.S. 
law and not subject to countervailing duties. No such program 
has ever been countervailed. 


So, honourable senators, I think those quotations of Senator 
Moynihan of the United States put the argument about social 
programs in some perspective—the perspective of the GATT 
and the perspective of U.S. trade law, which, as he points out, 
does not consider such programs as being countervailable. 


Honourable senators, I think I heard the Leader of the 
Opposition say in reference to the five- to seven-year negotia- 
tions that are about to take place that social programs and 
subsidies are still on the table. Social programs are not on the 
table. Social programs have not been on the table and they will 
not be on the table. Senator Buckwold went even further when 
he said that we have seven years to harmonize our social 
programs. There is absolutely no justification for such a 
statement. It is absolute nonsence. It is simply not true. There 
will be negotiations for five to seven years. The mandate of our 
negotiating team will be settled by the government. The team 
itself will be appointed. As I said, social programs will contin- 
ue to be excluded. 


When the Honourable Leader of the Opposition says that 
we must look at the economic forces that the Free Trade 
Agreement will unleash and at the pressures to change our 
social programs, I only say to him, look at history. Look at the 
lessons of other countries that have had far different social 
programs from their trading partners yet have formed free 
trade agreements. Sweden has free trade agreements with 
most of western Europe; yet it has social programs that are 
vastly more costly and extensive than our trading partners’. 
She has not had to change those social programs because of 
any pressures from her trading partners in the trading agree- 
ment. The same is true of Holland, also a member of the 
European Economic Community, which has social programs 
that are more costly and different. If the honourable senator 
needs a final example, surely our own country provides it. The 
present network of social programs was built up precisely at 
the time when Canadian trade barriers with the United States 
were being largely dismantled and trade barriers between 
Canada and the rest of the world were falling. 


The Honourable Leader of the Opposition has repeated the 
concerns with regard to energy that he expressed on an earlier 
occasion. He will have an opportunity to pursue these matters 
in more detail at the committee stage, particularly the ques- 
tions he has about the role of the National Energy Board 
vis-a-vis the government. It is true that if the board should 
decide that restrictions on exports to the United States are 
appropriate then it will be up to the Cabinet to decide if the 
government will impose controls. The Free Trade Agreement 
is between the United States and the Canadian government. It 
is not with the National Energy Board. If the honourable 
senator sees some loss of authority for the National Energy 
Board in that provision, then he is correct. It will be up to the 
government to impose the controls in a manner consistent with 
the Free Trade Agreement. 
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The honourable senator has also made the point that 
Canada is obliged to share its oil with the United States in a 
shortage. At least, I think I heard him say as much. The fact 
of the matter is that in the case of a shortage Canada is not 
obliged to share anything with the United States, except, of 
course, under the present provisions of the International 
Energy Agreement. The fact of the matter is that the obliga- 
tion would be to administer any controls that we introduced in 
a fashion that does not limit U.S. access in commercial terms 
to a proportion of Canadian supplies based on the established 
US. share of Canadian supplies. The fact of the matter is that 
Canadian firms can also bid. There is no obligation at all on 
Canada to supply or to provide any share at all to the United 
States. They have been given a right. We have imposed upon 
ourselves the obligation to allow them access on commercial 
terms by allowing them the opportunity to bid. Senator Mac- 
Eachen says that this will drive up prices. 


@ (1800) 


Honourable senators, an argument could be made against 
the Free Trade Agreement in all logic—against any free trade 
agreement with the United States—and the argument is on the 
premise that it is not possible for governments to mitigate the 
undesirable effects of the market economy; therefore, more 
state control is needed; and we need more national energy 
programs throughout the Canadian economy. Senator Mac- 
Eachen did not make that argument, but the inference is there. 
It would have been logical for him to make that argument, 
because it follows so logically from what he said. 


Another argument that could be made against any free 
trade agreement with the United States is that governments 
are powerless to maintain our political independence and our 
cultural identity; therefore, we must discriminate against 
American investment; we cannot have national treatment; we 
must treat Canadian companies operating in Canada different- 
ly from American companies operating in Canada. That, too, 
is an argument not only for more statism, not only for more 
government intervention in the economy, but for a narrow 
economic nationalism which would do this country immense 
harm. Indeed, the few experiments that we have had in the 
past have already retarded our economic development very 
considerably. 


Honourable senators, I was going to speak about the ques- 
tion of adjustment and, indeed, I was going to say something 
about agriculture and the food processing industry, but the 
hour is late and there will be an opportunity for honourable 
senators to canvass these matters in the committee. I do want 
to say, however, that, with regard to adjustment matters, this 
is a very resilient economy that Canada has and it is in the 
process of constant adjustment. Adjustment that is due to 
changes in the trading environment cannot be isolated from 
adjustments that are due to technological change or to the 
increased role of women in the labour force, or to the labour- 
management relations factor, to environmental standards and 
so forth. There are all kinds of factors affecting the work place 
that require adjustment, and there are some 5.2 million job 
changes taking place in Canada every year. 
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The government has programs such as the Canadian Job 
Strategy programs—six of them: the Industrial Adjustment 
Services to assist communities and industries to adjust; the 
range of programs that are being developed in the Department 
of Industry, Science and Technology; the Western Diversifica- 
tion Office; the Atlantic Canada Opportunities Program; the 
External Affairs Trade Promotion Program; the Labour 
Department programs for older workers. All of these are 
intended to help, and do help, industries, communities and 
individuals to adjust to changing economic conditions and will 
help to exploit to the full the opportunities provided by the 
Free Trade Agreement. 


As the honourable senator has pointed out, we have appoint- 
ed a commission, headed by Mr. Jean de Grandpré, to exam- 
ine these programs and to see what changes would improve 
their effectiveness, efficiency or equity. At the same time the 
commission will examine the possibilities for Canadian busi- 
nesses and workers to position themselves to benefit from the 
agreement. They will identify specific adjustment issues or 
circumstances arising from the agreement. 


The Senate committee will, as I understand, have an oppor- 
tunity to examine Mr. de Grandpré or one of his officials on 
Thursday afternoon, and, while I am not sure that he will be in 
a position to give a sneak preview of the recommendations of 
his commission, I am sure he will be able to share with 
honourable senators some of the impressions and insights that 
they have gained in their work over the past few months. 


Some reference has been made here to the role of the Senate 
and Senate committees in monitoring the subsidy negotiations 
and other negotiations that will be taking place between 
Canada and the United States once this agreement is put into 
force. It is up to the Senate, of course, to decide on the terms 
of reference that it assigns to any committee. The government 
will cooperate with any such committee, as we always do. I do 
make one reservation. Honourable senators will understand, I 
think, if I say that we must draw the line at disclosing 
elements of our negotiating position or, indeed, the negotiating 
postion of our interlocutors where doing so would adversely 
affect the negotiations or prejudice our position. I think it is 
also well understood among honourable senators who have 
experience in these matters that we must be the judges of that. 
Subject to that, we look forward to the coming months and 
years as, yes, a challenging time. There is a great deal to be 
done in our discussions and negotiations with the United 
States so that we can ensure that the maximum benefit to 
Canada ensues from this agreement, but we look forward to 
the coming months and years with great confidence, because 
we continue to believe firmly that this Free Trade Agreement 
is the foundation upon which we make Canada not only 
competitive and successful in the North American economy 
but in a global context as well. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Murray, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Beaudoin, that this bill be read the second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 
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Senator Frith: We want a vote. NAYS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure to adopt it now? 
j THE HONOURABLES SENATORS 
Senator Argue: With a vote. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators in Nil 
favour of the motion please say “yea”’. 
ABSTENTIONS 
Some Hon. Senators: Yea. . | 
The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
opposed to the motion please say “nay”. 


THE HONOURABLES SENATORS 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. Adams Lefebvre 
a Anderson Lucier 
The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “‘yeas”’ have it. Argue MacEachen 
And two honourable senators having risen. Bosa Marchand 
: . Buckwold Marsden 
The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. Gaal Eon 
(1810) Corbin Molgat 
Cottreau Neiman 
The Hon. the Speaker: Let the doors to the chamber be Denis Perrault 
locked. Fairbairn Petten 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time on the following Frith Stewart 
division: Graham (Antigonish- 
Guay Guysborough) 
Hastings Stollery 
Hays Thérault 
LeBlanc Turner 
THE HONOURABLE SENATORS (Beauséjour) Wood—32. 
Leblanc 
Asselin MacDonald (Saurel) 
Barootes (Halifax) 
Bazin Macquarrie 
Beaudoin Murray 
Bielish Nurgitz The Hon. the Speaker: Let the doors be opened. 
Bolduc Phillips 
Cochrane Poitras REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
sella eect The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
Doyle Simard bill be read the third time? 
Flynn Tremblay On motion of Senator Murray, bill referred to the Standing 
Kelly van Roggen—24. Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Lang The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, December 28, 1988 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE ERNEST G. COTTREAU 
TRIBUTES ON RETIREMENT FROM THE SENATE 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I wish to draw attention this afternoon 
to the fact that our colleague Senator Cottreau will very soon 
be reaching the end of his career as a member of the Senate. 
In fact, I understand that today is his last day. Senator 
Cottreau has made plans to return to Nova Scotia tomorrow, 
so I thought it would be appropriate to make some remarks 
now. 


Those of us who attended the excellent reception recently 
given by His Honour the Speaker for our colleague Senator 
Cottreau will recall that His Honour, Senator Murray and I 
made extensive comments extolling the career of Senator 
Cottreau. What was fascinating about that event was Senator 
Cottreau’s spirited reply, which demonstrated the eloquence he 
possesses, an eloquence that he did not often share with us in 
the chamber. However, that event will certainly be a lasting 
memory as one that gave the honourable senator an excellent 
send-off. 


Senator Cottreau was summoned to the Senate on May 8, 
1974, but it was not until September 30, 1974, that he actually 
took his seat in the chamber. For his new colleagues, however, 
the short wait was well worth it. His amiability, efficiency and 
presence have been characteristic of his career in the Senate. 


The appointment of Senator Cottreau to the Senate marked 
the continuation of a long line of Acadians, beginning with 
Mr. Ambroise-Hilaire Comeau, who was called to the Senate, 
from his riding in Digby, to take his place in, I believe, 1907. I 
believe it was Senator Cottreau himself who told us in a speech 
in the Senate that that tradition had been established by 
consultations between the Honourable William Fielding and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier at that particular time. In any event, it has 
been a happy tradition and one that has been maintained 
almost consistently since that time. 


In his maiden speech to the Senate Senator Cottreau spoke 
of the responsibility he felt to the Acadian community of Nova 
Scotia and of the role of the federal government in protecting 
and promoting the French language in Nova Scotia. In looking 
back I found that Senator Cottreau has been diligent in 
making points in the Senate not only about the linguistic 
interests of Acadians but also about their economic welfare. 
He has demonstrated in his own career the qualities of the 
Acadian people of Nova Scotia. At one time he said, “In my 
area Acadians have always been recognized for their ambition 


and their contribution to the welfare of society.” I can certain- 
ly support that statement, having had the honour in the House 
of Commons to represent considerable blocs of French-speak- 
ing Acadians in my former constituency. 


As honourable senators know, there is a significant Acadian 
population in northern Inverness County, on Isle Madame in 
Richmond County and in an important part of Antigonish 
County, as well as in that area in which Senator Cottreau has 
resided. From my long association with the Acadians I can 
assure honourable colleagues of the qualities which Senator 
Cottreau has himself exemplified, and I can attest to those 
qualities from personal experience. 


Honourable senators, one can never do justice to an occasion 
of this kind, but in my own case I am delighted to have had the 
opportunity of serving with Senator Cottreau for the last four 
years, to acknowledge today the contribution he has made and 
to acknowledge the important tradition in our political life 
which he represents. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, | listened with 
great interest to the remarks of the Honourable Leader of the 
Opposition. I was particularly interested to hear him point out 
to us the existence of important groups of Acadians in eastern 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, which he formerly represented 
in the House of Commons. I could not forbear to speculate 
that now that our esteemed friend Senator Cottreau, who 
comes from the South Shore, is leaving us Senator MacEachen 
may have been making an argument that an Acadian from 
eastern Nova Scotia or Cape Breton might be an appropriate 
replacement. In any case, I shall certainly see that his remarks 
are drawn to the attention of the Prime Minister and, of 
course, Premier Buchanan, who, under the Meech Lake 
Accord, will have the right to recommend a slate of candidates 
for vacancies in the Senate. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, I would like to thank the Leader of 
the Opposition in the Senate for reminding us that our friend 
and colleague Senator Cottreau is about to leave. Indeed, on 
January 28, Senator Cottreau will turn 75 and have to retire 
from the Senate. 

Mr. Cottreau first made a name for himself in teaching. He 
then went into business for about ten years. But he finally 
returned to his former love, teaching, before entering the 
Senate on May 8, 1974. 


A native of Nova Scotia, Senator Cottreau has always been 
a proud representative of the Acadian people of that province. 
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Honourable senators, I believe all of us who were close to 
him admired his poise, clear thinking and what I would call his 
discreet charm. 


Senator MacEachen referred to Senator Cottreau’s maiden 
speech in this Chamber more than 14 years ago. In it, Senator 
Cottreau spoke of subjects that are still topical today. He said 
that he would focus on three main principles during his time in 
the Senate. First, he warned that foreign fleets off Canadian 
shores were a real danger to our fishermen’s livelihood. Sena- 
tor Cottreau then promised to work for more harmonious 
relations between French- and English-speaking Canadians. 
Finally, he promised to work to improve the situation of the 
Acadians in Nova Scotia. 


I believe one can say without false modesty that Senator 
Cottreau faithfully followed the course he set for himself. He 
was able to defend those interests and rise above mere party 
politics. 

Senator Cottreau, on behalf of the government, the Prime 
Minister and all my colleagues, I thank you for a job well 
done. 


We shall miss your courtesy, your humour and your wit. I 
wish you good luck and hope to see you again. 
@ (1410) 

[English] 

Hon. William J. Petten: Honourable senators, I should like 
to associate myself with the remarks of Senators MacEachen 
and Murray. I first met Senator Cottreau shortly after he was 
summoned to the Senate in May 1974. I soon found him to be 
a gentleman of the old school: courteous, dependable and 
devoted to his duties in the Senate. In carrying out my duties 
as Liberal Whip, I found my friend and colleague Ernie 
Cottreau of invaluable assistance. I now wish to thank him 
publicly for his help and guidance and to assure him that I 
shall miss his wise counsel and calming influence. 


Having visited Senator Cottreau and his wife Rachael at 
their home in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, I was able to see at first 
hand the high regard in which he is held by his fellow Nova 
Scotians. Senator Cottreau is one of the mainstays of Saint 
Anne College in Church Point, Nova Scotia, where a room has 
been designated “The Senator Ernest Cottreau Room”. 


Ernie, may you enjoy many years of retirement with your 
charming wife Rachael and your equally charming daughter 
Simone. 


If I may be allowed, I should like to close by saying, to use 
an old Newfoundland expression: Long may your big jib draw! 
To the uninitiated, let me explain that that means long life, 
good health and happiness. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau: Honourable senators, this is really 
a surprise for me. I did not expect to hear such good words 
about me this afternoon in the Senate. I have just about 
arrived at the magic age of 75 when, regretfully, I shall have 
to leave the Senate. 

Senator Frith: The regret is ours. 

[Senator Murray.] 
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Senator Cottreau: At the reception that His Honour the 
Speaker was good enough to hold in honour of Senator Lan- 
glois and me I said that I would not allow myself to feel sad, 
much as I regret leaving. I would rather look on the other side 
and be thankful for having had the opportunity and the good 
fortune to serve as a senator in the Senate of Canada. 

I want to thank Senator MacEachen, Senator Murray and 
Senator Petten for their kind words. 

[ Translation] 

Honourable senators, I would like to add a few words on this 
matter. It has been mentioned that I represented the Acadians 
in Nova Scotia. I would like, if I may, to reiterate that it has 
been a Canadian tradition for some 75 years to appoint an 
Acadian to one of Nova Scotia’s ten seats in the Senate. 
Although I realize this is not a written law, that tradition is 
very much appreciated among Acadians. 

In the future, I would hope that the Canadian Government 
will favourably consider maintaining that sound practice. As 
mentioned by Senators MacEachen and Murray, Acadians in 
Nova Scotia are scattered throughout the province. Where 
that senator hails from is not that important. What is impor- 
tant is that he be an Acadian, and this will make me very 
happy. Thank you. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[English] 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
SECOND REPORT PRESENTED 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 
Wednesday, December 28, 1988 


The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)(a), your Committee nominates 
the Honourable Senator Molgat as Speaker pro tempore. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator Phillips, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


THIRTY-FOURTH GENERAL CONFERENCE, AUSTRALIA—NOTICE 
OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Heath Macquarrie: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Friday next, December 30, 1988, I shall call the 


December 28, 1988 


attention of the Senate to the Thirty-Fourth Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference, held in Australia from September 
14 to 25, 1988. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


[English] 
THE CONSTITUTION 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—FIRST MINISTERS’ MEETINGS— 
PARTICIPATION BY TERRITORIES 


Hon. Paul Lucier: Honourable senators, yesterday I asked 
the Leader of the Government questions concerning Meech 
Lake, the Constitution and the future participation of both the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories in any future discussions; I 
know that he did not intentionally mislead me, but I am 
wondering if there is a possibility that I did not get the answer 
that I should have received. 


The minister was very quick to point out— This may be 
funny to you, Mr. Minister, but it is not very funny to the 
people who have been excluded from the Constitution. I am 
trying to ask a serious question, and I suggest that you answer 
it seriously. 


Senator Doody: Ask it, then! 
Senator Flynn: Don’t get indignant. 


Senator Lucier: The minister responded by saying that my 
question was based on a faulty hypothesis, which was that 
there may be some future discussions on Meech Lake and the 
changing of the Meech Lake Accord. 


In answer to Senator Molgat and Senator Austin, following 
my inquiry, the minister said that a letter had been received 
from Premier Filmon, and that an article had appeared in the 
Globe and Mail in which the Premier of Manitoba had said 
that there was an impending crisis because of the Meech Lake 
Accord, and he had written to the government and asked that 
some meetings take place. All I was asking for yesterday was 
the assurance that, if any meetings were to take place, the 
elected representatives of the Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories would be invited. He seemed to think there was no 
possibility that meetings would take place, and later on I think 
he said that there were some requests for meetings. 

My simple question now is the same as it was yesterday: If 
any meetings are scheduled to discuss constitutional matters, 
will the elected leaders of both the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories be invited to attend? That is not a difficult ques- 
tion, honourable senators; it requires a simple yes or no. 

@ (1420) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Well, let me deal first with the question 
of territorial representation at First Ministers’ meetings. It has 
been the practice under this government, as I believe it was 
under our predecessor government, that at formal public meet- 
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ings of the First Ministers the elected heads of government of 
both territories are invited to attend and, at a given point in 
the proceedings, are invited to speak. We will continue to 
respect that practice. 


The meeting to which I referred yesterday is one that was 
effectively announced by the Prime Minister in October; it is 
an informal luncheon of First Ministers such as was held 
following the 1984 election. I believe the Prime Minister said 
that it will be held some time in the first quarter of the coming 
year. It is an informal meeting of First Ministers. The territo- 
rial leaders are not normally invited to attend such meetings, 
and will not be in this case. 


I would also like to emphasize that, while I would be very 
surprised if the matter of the status of the Meech Lake 
ratification process did not come up, the meeting has not been 
called for the purpose of discussing Meech Lake or, indeed, 
constitutional matters in general. It is an informal meeting 
that would be preparatory to a more formal, public meeting to 
be held perhaps later on in 1989. 


Senator Lucier: Honourable senators, the minister has just 
expressed the very fear that we have in the Yukon. He has said 
that he would be very surprised if the Meech Lake affair did 
not come up during this private meeting of First Ministers. 
What I am saying is that there should be no meetings of First 
Ministers without the attendance of the elected representatives 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. If the Meech Lake 
Accord or any constitutional matter is to be discussed at that 
meeting—and the minister has just said that he would not be 
surprised if that were the case—then our elected represena- 
tives should be there. We are a big part of the Meech Lake 
Accord since we are the ones affected seriously by it. Why 
would we not be invited to attend meetings at which any 
discussions of this subject take place? 


Senator Murray: Well, I have news for the honourable 
senator. There is an amending formula in this country and it 
involves the Parliament of Canada and the legislatures of the 
ten provinces. 


Senator Lucier: Well, I have news for the Leader of the 
Government as well: The ignoring of the Yukon and North- 
west Territories from here on in is a thing of the past. We had 
better be invited to any meetings in which the Constitution is 
discussed, whether it be with respect to Meech Lake or 
anything else, or I would hope that my colleagues on both sides 
of the Senate would have serious reservations in dealing with 
the outcome of those meetings. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I do not know how 
many times I have to repeat this. The luncheon that is being 
held some time in the first quarter of 1989 is not for the 
purpose of discussing the substance of the Meech Lake 
Accord. I have offered what I think is the sensible, prudent 
opinion that it would be surprising if, in the course of that 
luncheon, the ratification process did not come up around the 
table. That, it seems to me, as it involves only the ten provinces 
and the Parliament of Canada, is not a matter to which it 
would be necessary to have present representatives other than 
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the representatives of those parties involved in the amending 
formula. 


Senator Lucier: Honourable senators, I was hoping that the 
minister was improperly named when he was called the minis- 
ter responsible for federal-provincial relations. I was hoping 
that somewhere down the line somebody would recognize that 
there ought to be some reference in there to include the 
territories. | am disappointed to learn that the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate feels that any meeting between the 
leaders of the provinces and territories of Canada—leaders of 
the people of Canada—should take place without the leaders 
of the people of northern Canada. To be ignored by some 
others would be bad enough, but to be ignored by the minister 
is the greatest insult that you could give us. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I do not wish to 
thrash old straw, but I should remind Senator Lucier that, 
when the final deal on patriation was made in the 1981-82 
exercise, in some kitchen in the Chateau Laurier, not only 
were the territories absent but also one of the major partners 
in Confederation was. 


Senator Lucier: Honourable senators, that shows the type of 
thinking that is done by this government. 


Senator Murray: [ did not hear you complaining. 


Senator Lucier: The people of the Yukon were not invited to 
the meetings; they could not have been at any of those 
meetings. The Premier of Quebec had been invited, and could 
have been there had he chosen to be. 


Senator Lefebvre: Right on! Hypocrite! 


Senator Lucier: The difference is that we could not have 
been there. If you do not understand that, you should no 
longer be our minister. 


INFORMAL MEETING OF FIRST MINISTERS—PUBLISHING OF 
AGENDA 


Hon. Peter A. Stollery: Honourable senators, the Leader of 
the Government gives the impression that this meeting will be 
a luncheon meeting where bits of gossip from across Canada 
will be discussed. I should like to ask the Leader of the 
Government if there will be an agenda published for this 
luncheon meeting. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, perhaps I am mis- 
taken in speaking of a luncheon. I speak of a luncheon because 
it was a luncheon that was held in 1984 after the election. 
There will be an informal meeting. Perhaps it will be lunch; 
perhaps it will be dinner; perhaps it will be breakfast. 


I doubt very much that an agenda will be struck and 
published much in advance. Informal meetings are informal. 
The participants—there are only 11 of them—have an oppor- 
tunity to set the agenda as they go along. The 1984 meeting 
was a very fruitful one. It set the basis for very productive 
years in federal-provincial relations and a series of annual 
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First Ministers’ meetings on the economy that took place 
during our first mandate. I would expect that that same 
informal and unstructured atmosphere will be as productive 
this time as it was last. 


Senator Stollery: Honourable senators, productive it may 
have been, but the result seems to be that the Premier of 
Manitoba has withdrawn his approval of the Meech Lake 
agreement. I believe that the Minister of State for Federal- 
Provincial Relations and Leader of the Government in the 
Senate would agree with me that under the circumstances the 
entire country is watching the spectacle of the collapse of that 
production that started several years ago. One of the premiers 
has withdrawn his support, and there is the language issue that 
has arisen in Quebec. Does the minister not think that it would 
be appropriate, and in the public interest, for an agenda to be 
pubished so that the people of Canada can find out what is 
being decided on their behalf by a meeting of these 11 
individuals? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, as I have indicated, 
the informal meeting that is planned is merely preparatory to 
other more formal meetings that will no doubt ensue, both at 
the First Ministers’ level and at the ministerial and officials’ 
level. But I do not think that the people of Canada will object 
to the fact that, after a general election and the re-election of a 
government with a majority mandate, First Ministers might 
give themselves a few hours of quiet time to compare notes and 
discuss the future. That is what will happen. 


@ (1430) 


AGRICULTURE 


DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM—FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL COST 
SHARING AND DATE OF PAYMENT 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
During the election campaign a long awaited announcement 
was made in the province of Saskatchewan involving payment 
to farmers for drought relief. We all expected this to happen. 
We knew that it would happen somewhere towards the end of 
the election; it was just another way for the government to 
ensure that the large assets of the federal treasury would be 
made available to potential voters. I am not sure that it was 
quite so effective, but $850 million in drought relief was 
announced for farmers who had been affected by that calami- 
ty—and it is a calamity. 

Since then we have learned that the government has asked 
the provinces to share in that payment. So far as I am aware, 
this was not part of the original plan. The provinces, quite 
understandably, are astonished at this, and find that their 
treasuries also are bare and those funds are not available. The 
matter seems to be in limbo at the moment, although the able 
minister in charge of the Canadian Wheat Board, Charlie 
Mayer, has indicated that the farmers will be paid this drought 
relief assistance, $850 million, no later than January 15. That 
is only a few weeks away, and these hard-pressed, literally 
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bankrupt farmers—the salt of the earth in our part of the 
world—are waiting for these payments. 


My question, after that lengthy preamble, is: Will the 
payments go forward before January 15, or is it necessary to 
get the provincial governments’ agreement to participate? And 
what happens if the provinces do not agree to share the cost? 
Will the situation be clarified in the near future? It is a matter 
of great importance to us. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I hope the situa- 
tion will be clarified in the near future. The short answer to 
the question asked by my honourable friend is that discussions 
are still proceeding between ministers of the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces concerned. 


My honourable friend expressed some doubt as to the 
politics of the announcement made some weeks ago. I presume 
he has no doubt that it is good public policy for the govern- 
ment to come to the aid of farmers, who, as he said, are 
suffering from what he has described as a calamity. 


He says that the provinces are astonished and that this was 
not part of what he calls the original plan. Without entering 
into a debate on the matter, I point out that agriculture is a 
matter of shared jurisdiction between the federal and provin- 
cial governments, and I do not think the farmers would be 
astonished to hear that one expected the provinces also to 
come to their assistance in a situation such as the present one; 
on the contrary. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, in response to the 
minister’s reply, in an article in the Financial Post: this 
morning Bruce Stewart, an Ontario Agriculture and Food 
Ministry spokesman, said, “It is a federal program.” That is 
just the opposite of what we have heard from the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, who, once again, is trying to 
soft-pedal an issue which is, in fact, the responsibility of the 
Government of Canada. It was their program as quoted— 


Senator Barootes: So was Medicare— 


Senator Buckwold: Would my honourable friend repeat that 
remark? 


Senator Barootes: I say that Medicare was also a federally- 
sponsored program, but it is cost-shared with the provinces. 


Senator Buckwold: There is no doubt about it; there are 
some cost-sharing programs; however, this was a program 
announced by the federal government. I assure the honourable 
senator that I am not making this up by myself; I am merely 
quoting a spokesman for the Government of Ontario. If you 
wish me to name other spokesmen, I can do that too. 


However, I say to the honourable senator: Don’t go out and 
bribe the farmers of Saskatchewan—which is what your party 
did; you went out and bribed them for votes. Now you want 
the provinces to pay half the cost. I want to make sure that our 
farmers get the money, and the deadline is now only two and a 
half weeks away. 


SENATE DEBATES 65 
[ Translation] 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
DIMINISHMENT OF MINORITY RIGHTS—GOVERNMENT 
POSITION 


Hon. Norbert L. Thériault: Honourable senators, my ques- 
tion is for the Leader of the Government in the Senate and I 
ask it on behalf of many francophones outside Quebec. The 
two Houses of Parliament are expected to adjourn for two or 
three months. This causes concern for francophones outside 
Quebec. After the Government of Quebec passed special legis- 
lation last week, we heard that there was a deal. 


I would like to ask the Minister for Federal-Provincial 
Relations if he is aware of this “deal” that was supposedly 
reached between the Premiers of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
after their provinces passed legislation following the decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Canada. This legislation 
had the effect of taking rights away from the French-speaking 
people in their provinces. 


We did not hear a word from the so-called protectors of the 
francophone community in Canada or in Quebec. The Prov- 
ince of Quebec passed a bill that takes rights away from 
anglophones but strangely enough, not a word of protest was 
heard from the Premiers of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Because of these events, the French-speaking minorities 
throughout the country are wondering who is responsible for 
minority rights in Canada in 1988. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): First of all, honourable senators, let me 
say that I have no intention to give credence to the false 
rumours that Senator Thériault wishes to spread about some 
“deal” between certain provinces. 


Secondly, I would tell him very simply that in our jurisdic- 
tion, the government and the federal Parliament passed Bill 
C-72 before the election. This law ensures that federal govern- 
ment services are available in English and French throughout 
the country. 


As for provincial jurisdiction, our policy is to support lin- 
guistic minorities throughout the country by means of agree- 
ments negotiated with the provincial governments. 


The hon. senator certainly knows the policy of the federal 
government in this regard. 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, I am glad to hear 
what the Minister for Federal-Provincial Relations has just 
told us. Nevertheless, one must wonder where we have come to 
in 1988 when an important Minister of the Government of 
Canada who is responsible for many programs that apply to 
minorities throughout the country can say, on one hand, that 
Quebec had to do what it did. 


On the other hand, the Prime Minister said that he was not 
pleased with it and that he would have preferred something 
else. So are you surprised that francophones outside Quebec 
and minorities throughout Canada, not only francophones 
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outside Quebec, wonder what is going on and who will protect 
them? 


Senator Murray: I draw Hon. Senator Thériault’s attention 
to the agreements reached in recent months by the Secretary 
of State of Canada, Mr. Lucien Bouchard, with several prov- 
inces, including Quebec, and also with the Council of Minis- 
ters of Education of those provinces. 


@ (1440) 


[English] 
THE CONSTITUTION 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—FIRST MINISTERS’ MEETING—STATUS 
OF REPRESENTATIONS OF PREMIER OF MANITOBA—REQUEST 
FOR COPY OF GOVERNMENT’S REPLY 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my question is 
to the Leader of the Government as the Minister of State for 
Federal-Provincial Relations. Yesterday, when I asked him 
whether the federal government had responded to the letter 
written by Premier Filmon of Manitoba and, if so, whether I 
could have a copy of that response, the minister agreed that he 
would get a copy of the written reply, if one had been made. 
Has he been able to obtain a copy of that reply? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, what I said yester- 
day was that Premier Filmon’s attention had been drawn to 
the letter which the Prime Minister had sent to the premiers in 
October advising them that he would be calling an informal 
meeting of First Ministers early in his second mandate. I was 
not aware that a separate response to Premier Filmon’s most 
recent letter had been sent. I am under the impression that 
such a letter has not been sent, but my commitment stands, 
and if I am wrong, and a letter has gone out, I shall obtain a 
copy of it and let the honourable senator have it. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I am deeply dis- 
turbed if there has been no response to Premier Filmon’s 
letter, because I have here a copy of his letter of December 19 
addressed to the Right Honourable Brian Mulroney, Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Senator Lefebvre: Read it! 


Senator Molgat: It reads: 
My dear Prime Minister: 


I am writing to advise you of my Government’s grave 
reservations following the response of the Government of 
Quebec to last week’s Supreme Court decision concerning 
minority language rights in Quebec. 

Unfortunately, that decision has placed us on the verge 
of a constitutional crisis and will seriously affect consider- 
ation in our province on the 1987 Constitutional Accord. 
In so doing, it runs directly counter to our efforts and 
yours to strengthen national unity. 


Under these circumstances, my caucus and I consider it 
inadvisable to proceed with the Meech Lake Accord. As 
you know, I introduced the resolution in our Legislature 
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on Friday and debate is now underway, with public 
hearings scheduled to begin next month. The Quebec 
Government’s decision makes it clear that proceeding 
with these hearings on the current schedule could cause 
deep dissension throughout our province. For this reason, 
I will approach the leaders of the other parties in our 
Legislature to pursue with them the withdrawal of the 
resolution. 


Given the vital importance of these constitutional issues 
to the future of our country, I ask that you convene a 
meeting of First Ministers on an urgent basis. I am 
prepared to come to Ottawa as early as this week if such a 
meeting can be arranged. 


Clearly, this is a time for strong federal leadership and 
Manitobans will look to you and your colleagues to play 
an active role in ensuring that a solution to this impasse 
can be found which is just to both English and French 
speaking Canadians and which builds bridges between the 
various provinces and regions in this country. 


This letter has been copied to Premier Bourassa and the 
other Provincial Premiers. 


I look forward to your immediate response. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gary Filmon 


With that kind of very specific request from the premier of a 
province, who, at this particular stage, has, as the minister tells 
us, an important role in the matter of the constitutional 
accord, is the minister telling me that the Prime Minister of 
Canada has not replied to that kind letter? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the position of the 
premier and the Government of Manitoba were made public 
even before we received the letter. We replied publicly at once 
on the basis of a number of aspects of the letter. First, we do 
not agree with the analysis that there is a constitutional crisis 
in Confederation by reason of the events to which the premier 
refers. Second, we have pointed out to him at the officials’ and 
ministerial levels, as we frequently do when there are com- 
munications of this kind, that the Prime Minister had already 
notified premiers of his intention to have them to an informal 
meeting early in his second mandate. Third, we do not think it 
is appropriate at this time to summon a full-fledged First 
Ministers’ constitutional conference of the kind suggested by 
the premier on the basis of the events of which he speaks. The 
premier had his response within a couple of hours of having 
made his request. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, exactly how did the 
Premier of Manitoba get his response? The minister tells us 
that there has been no letter. The minister tells us that the 
Prime Minister has not written and that he, the minister, has 
not written. Yesterday Senator Guay asked whether the minis- 
ter had phoned the premier, but he never answered that 
question. 


Senator Guay: That’s right! 
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Senator Molgat: The minister waffled around and said that 
he had talked to the premier on the telephone prior, but the 
minister never indicated that he had talked to him on the 
telephone afterwards. Newspaper reports tell us that Premier 
Filmon has tried to reach the Prime Minister five times and 
still has not received an answer from the Prime Minister. 


Senator Guay: That’s right! 


Senator Molgat: Could the minister tell me who on earth 
communicated with the premier, and how and what they told 
him? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, perhaps I should 
explain that both the telephone conversation with me and the 
letter the honourable senator just read into the record were 
overtaken by events. The premier called me—I believe it was 
three minutes before he made his public announcement—to 
make it very clear to me— 


Senator McElIman: A Liberal would never do that. 
Senator Flynn: Carstairs might. 


Senator Murray: —that he was not calling to seek my 
advice, and certainly not to discuss the matter with me. He 
made it very clear that he was simply informing me that in 
three minutes he would be making public the position that has 
outlined in that letter. The premier made that position public. 
The letter was sent, but before it even arrived here he had held 
his press conference and made his statement. He had made his 
request, and we, through a news conference that I held on 
behalf of the government, replied to his position. So there is no 
uncertainty about the premier’s position as outlined in the 
letter, and there is no uncertainty about our position. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, the minister is going 
around in circles and he is not answering the question. Let me 
make a statement and, if I am wrong, he can stand up and 
correct me. 
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First, referring to the letter which was received, you have 
not written to the Premier of Manitoba; second, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, to whom the letter was addressed, has not 
written to the Premier of Manitoba; third, you have not spoken 
to the Premier of Manitoba since he made that formal request; 
and fourth, the Prime Minister of Canada has not spoken to 
the Premier of Manitoba since that request. I assume that is 
the response from the federal government. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, as I explained a few 
moments ago, my conversation, brief as it was, with the 
Premier of Manitoba occurred after he had made his decision 
and only three minutes before he made the announcement; so I 
was aware of what he was going to announce. As I say, the 
letter was overtaken by events. 


I must say that I have not had time to check whether a 
formal reply has been sent by the Prime Minister to that letter. 
If it has, I can assure my honourable friend that it will contain 
the views I have already placed on the record in this house 
today, yesterday and, I think, on one previous occasion. If the 
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Prime Minister has confirmed that decision in writing, I will 
obtain a copy and table it here, but the honourable senator 
should not expect any surprises. 


Senator Molgat: My four statements, then, are correct. That 
is the response of the federal government. That is the new 
method of federal-provincial understanding, the new spirit. 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: Further to the questions asked 
by Senator Molgat, I should like to ask the Leader of the 
Government if, while he was in conversation with the Premier 
of Manitoba— 


Senator Murray: Your name did not come up once. 


Senator Guay: I have no doubt about that, because I do not 
belong to his caucus; otherwise it might have. 


I was going to ask the Leader of the Government whether 
the Premier of Manitoba let it be known to him that he had 
made a few attempts to speak to the Prime Minister by 
telephone and that he could not get through or did not have his 
calls returned. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I think my friend is 
slightly confused about the chronology here. On the day the 
premier reached me he had tried, a few minutes before, to 
reach the Prime Minister. As I told the Senate yesterday, the 
Prime Minister was on his way to Question Period in the 
House of Commons and could not take the call at that precise 
time. 


Senator Guay: The reason I put the question to the Leader 
of the Government is that it is my understanding from newspa- 
per articles published in my area that the premier did not call 
him only once; apparently, he called several times and the calls 
went unanswered. 


Senator Murray: I do not think the premier has made that 
assertion. My understanding from what I have seen in the 
media is that the premier has said that he had been trying to 
reach the Prime Minister in more recent days and could not do 
so. That should not be surprising, given the work schedule the 
Prime Minister has been facing these past few weeks. As I 
indicated in the house yesterday, when a premier wants to 
reach the Prime Minister, he reaches him as soon as that can 
be arranged. 


Senator Guay: The Prime Minister may be able to reach a 
premier, but it is only a one-way deal. 


[Translation] 
THE ESTIMATES 


APPOINTMENT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) 1988-89 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc (Saurel): Honourable senators, 
my question is directed to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. I notice that the 1988-89 Supplementary Estimates 
(B) were tabled in the other place on December 16, 1988. It 
was referred to various standing committees of the House of 
Commons. 
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Why has the Senate not received the Supplementary Esti- 
mates in accordance with tradition and the Rules of the 
Senate? Why has the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance not been appointed to study them? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, my friend Senator 
Doody informs me that these estimates were tabled in this 
House a few days ago. 


I am not responsible for the meetings of the various commit- 
tees. If the Hon. Senator insists, we can call an emergency 
meeting of the Standing Committee on National Finance on 
this subject. As far as the Government is concerned, we have 
tabled the estimates a few days ago. 


Senator Leblanc (Saurel): When the Committee of Selec- 
tion met, it could have tabled a report and reappointed the 
Standing Committee on National Finance. Has the Committee 
of Selection decided to appoint only two committees? 


When the Committee of Selection met, they knew very well 
that the Supplementary Estimates would be tabled. 


Why did they not decide to appoint this committee so that it 
could proceed with the review of these Supplementary Esti- 
mates? Does the Government have something to hide in these 
Supplementary Estimates? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, this question should 
be directed to the chairman of the Committee of Selection, the 
Government Whip. 


Senator Leblanc (Saurel): Honourable senators, the ques- 
tion was in fact directed to him. He left just as I was starting 
to ask my question. I cannot force him to stay put. 


[English] 
THE CONSTITUTION 
FIRST MINISTERS’ MEETINGS—PARTICIPATION BY TERRITORIES 


Hon. Paul Lucier: Honourable senators, my question for the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate concerns the partici- 
pation of members of both northern territories in any further 
constitutional discussions which may take place. I am sure you 
will accept the fact that it is fairly difficult to fight a war until 
you establish who is the exact enemy. 


I should like to know—and I think the people of the two 
northern territories are entitled to know—whether the federal 
government has objected to having the two elected leaders 
present at any constitutional conferences or at any constitu- 
tional discussions which take place with First Ministers. 
Would it be the federal government which would object, the 
premiers who would object, or would it be both? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, I believe there 
were four or five annual First Ministers’ Conferences on the 
economy during the first mandate of this government. There 
have been several constitutional conferences on aboriginal 
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constitutional rights. These are formal, First Ministers’ 
Conferences. 


I believe I am correct in stating that at each of them, 
following the practice which, I believe, was established by our 
predecessors, the heads of government of the territories have 
been present and have been invited to speak. That is the 
established practice in the federation at the moment. 


I am not sure whether the honourable senator is suggesting 
some change in that practice or whether he is suggesting that 
we have somehow departed from the practice, because we have 
not. 


Senator Lucier: Honourable senators, in the first instance, I 
am trying to establish the exact problem. I do not think these 
meetings are quite as formal as the minister makes them out to 
be. I should like to say at this time that there has been 
increasing participation by the two northern territories in these 
conferences. I think the last government did a reasonable job, 
in most cases, of having the representatives of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories participate. I am not suggesting for one 
second that that has not taken place or that we do not 
appreciate the little tidbits that we have received. What I am 
saying is that we have gone beyond that. We have reached the 
point now where serious constitutional changes affecting the 
two territories have taken place and will continue to take 
place, and they are not allowed to participate. 


I would preface my remarks by saying that I am asking for 
changes. I think what has taken place up to this point is not 
good enough. We have grown up; we have gone beyond the 
point of just being able to attend a conference and, either 
before or after the conference, make a 15-minute speech. We 
have gone beyond that. We want to be partners in the decision- 
making. I am asking the minister whether he disagrees with 
that. If he does, that’s fine; that is all we want to know. If he 
does not disagree with that, then who does? Is it the premiers? 
Somebody does not agree that we should be there as full 
partners in discussions of the Constitution. 
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I am not saying that we want to be full partners in every 
First Ministers’ Conference. I am just saying that, when the 
subject matter of such a conference affects us, we want to be 
there to take a full part in the discussions. 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator says that the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories want to be part of the 
decision-making process. It is not a question of the federal 
government’s or the provincial governments’ objection to that. 
The fact is that there is an amending formula in this country, 
as I said earlier. The participants in the process of amending 
the Constitution are the federal Parliament and the provinces. 


While the honourable senator can properly request and 
expect that the views of the territorial governments should be 
sought, heard and respected, we cannot go beyond that. They 
are not part of the formal decision-making process with regard 
to constitutional amendments, and will not be until they 
achieve provincial status. 
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Senator Lucier: Honourable senators, I think I have 
received my answer. We will not be part of the process until 
we become provinces. Since, through Meech Lake, every prov- 
ince has a veto against our becoming provinces, we are just not 
going to be able to participate. I think that is the answer I was 
looking for. 


DELAYED ANSWER TO ORAL QUESTION 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
ABUSE OF SIN.—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have one delayed answer to a 
question asked by Senator Olson on December 20 regarding 
the use of social insurance numbers. 


Hon. Charles McEIman: Is it lengthy? 


Senator Doody: No, it is not lengthy in terms of the 
discussions in this place. 


Senator McElman: Would you mind reading it, then? 


Senator Doody: No, not at all. As I said, the question was 
raised on December 20 regarding the abuse of “SIN”, which 
probably means “‘social insurance number”’. 


Senator McEIman: It is fairly difficult to abuse sin. 


Senator Doody: Yes; that seems to be somewhat contradic- 
tory, but I pass it on anyway. 


The press release referred to by Senator Olson last week 
dealt in fact with the non-statutory use of social insurance 
numbers, and not with the statutory use as applied through the 
Income Tax Act. Indeed, the administration of the Income 
Tax Act is specifically exempted from this policy. There is 
therefore no inconsistency with Bill C-139. The measures 
contained in C-139 with respect to the reporting of investment 
and interest income were first outlined in the June 18, 1987, 
White Paper on Tax Reform tabled by the Honourable Micha- 
el Wilson. The ways and means motion was subsequently 
tabled on December 16, 1987. 


I am cognizant of the argument, which has raged for some 
time now, over the use of social insurance numbers for any 
purpose other than their original intention. Honourable sena- 
tors should know, however, that this particular measure in Bill 
C-139 is absolutely necessary in terms of confirming taxpay- 
ers’ reported income and preventing abuse. It represents a 
significant cost saving to the government. 


I must stress also that the Income Tax Act sets out strict 
confidentiality requirements and provides for penalties in the 
event that the requirements are breached. 


Senator McElman: In connection with that, I regret that I 
was not in the chamber a week ago yesterday when there was a 
tidbit of information put on the record of the Senate that was 
inaccurate. One of the honourable senators on this side of the 
house said that, in the province of New Brunswick, in order to 
obtain a salmon fishing licence one must provide one’s social 
insurance number. I should simply like to correct that piece of 
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information for the benefit of the Senate and of those who love 
to fish in my beautiful province. 


That was the case; that was the requirement of the govern- 
ment. Having gone to two outlets where such licences were 
issued, having been told that I had to provide my social 
insurance number, and having refused to do so, I contacted the 
then minister, who was helpful and cooperative in this regard. 
He issued instructions to his department that this practice 
would cease forthwith. 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, I hesitated 
to rise following Senator Doody’s delayed answer to that 
question, but since Senator McElman has interjected his com- 
ment I see my way free to do likewise. 


I raised the question of the social insurance numbers being 
used by insurance companies, writing to insured Canadians 
requiring “under the law and regulations” their social insur- 
ance numbers. It seems to me that a citizen, inasmuch as he 
should not be ignorant of the law, could be given the courtesy 
of the citation of the law or regulation under which the 
insurance companies can “request” the social insurance num- 
bers of those whom they insure. If that is the law and the 
request is made under a regulation emanating from the law, 
then ordinary citizens, even though they should not be igno- 
rant of the law, may be informed of it. 


This seems to me to be a basic courtesy that should be 
extended to ordinary Canadian citizens so that they can 
understand how the law of the country operates and the 
reasons for which the government demands of insurance com- 
panies that their clients supply their social insurance numbers. 
This is a new thing in Canadian life. If everybody involved in 
that process is to receive the cooperation of people down the 
line, they should be properly informed. 


If an insurance company, or any other company affected 
under this act, is going to take the trouble to write a form 
letter, slip it into an envelope, pay 37 cents for a stamp, and 
demand that the client complete the reply and slip it into 
another envelope at the cost of another 37-cent stamp, surely it 
would not be much more difficult to insert another paragraph 
in the letter to state the law and regulation under which this is 
being done. 


Many people are mystified by this action. In the past they 
have never been asked to supply this sort of information. 
Furthermore, most people, knowing that the social insurance 
number is a confidential matter between the government and 
themselves, are not readily disposed to pass their social insur- 
ance numbers on to an insurance company, a bank or any 
other institution. 


I hope that message is understood somewhere, somehow. 


Senator Doody: I appreciate the comments made by the 
honourable senator. I shall see that they are brought to the 
attention of the appropriate department. If I receive more 
information in this regard, I shall bring it forward. 
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SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Chaput-Rolland, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Doyle, for an Address to Her Excellency the 
Governor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening 
of the Session.—(Honourable Senator Doody). (2nd day 
of resuming debate) 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, this order stands in my name. I 
am willing to defer to anyone who wishes to speak in reply to 
the gracious Speech from the Throne. It is certainly not my 
intention, in having this order stood in my name, to hold up 
the debate. I am simply making it available to anyone who 
wishes to speak. 


Order stands. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Hicks, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Molgat: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to hear evidence on and to consider the following 
matter relating to national defence, namely, Canada’s 
land forces including mobile command, and such other 
matters as may from time to time be referred to it by 
the Senate; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66, the Honourable 
Senators Balfour, Bonnell, Buckwold, Doyle, Gigantés, 
Hicks, Lewis, MacEachen (or Frith), Marshall, McEI- 
man, Molgat, Molson, Murray (or Doody) and Roblin, 
act as members of the Special Committee and that four 
members constitute a quorum; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report 
from time to time and to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on 
the subject during the Thirty-third Parliament be 
referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee report to the Senate no later 
than 31st March, 1989.—(Honourable Senator Frith). 


Hon. William J. Petten: Honourable senators, Senator Frith 
has agreed to yield to Senator Doyle. 


Hon. Richard J. Doyle: Honourable senators will recall that 
Senator Hicks was quite anxious that we move with some 
haste to reconstitute the Special Senate Committee on Nation- 
al Defence so as to let it complete its report on the land forces. 
I should remind honourable senators that this work began 
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under the late Senator Lafond and that Senator Hicks took up 
the chore with great enthusiasm. 


@ (1510) 


A great deal of progress has been made. The section of the 
report on mobile command has now been completed. It needs 
the attention of the committee before it can go on to transla- 
tion, which is the next phase of this particular operation. It 
would be regrettable to members of the committee if this was 
delayed until we resume in the new year. We should like to 
have that work done so that we can keep to the date on which 
Senator Hicks had promised to deliver our report to this 
chamber, which is March 31, 1989. 


On behalf of Senator Hicks and on behalf of all members of 
the committee I request the Senate’s approval of this motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


EIGHTIETH CONFERENCE, SOFIA, BULGARIA—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Nathan Nurgitz rose, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, 
December 20, 1988: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Eightieth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, held at Sofia, 
Bulgaria, from 19th to 24th September, 1988. 


He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to present the 
report of the Eightieth Inter-Parliamentary Conference held at 
Sofia, Bulgaria, from September 19 to 24, 1988. I seek the 
agreement of the Senate to table the report of the conference. I 
will not be seeking your approval to append the report to 
today’s proceedings, because the report will be circulated to all 
members of the IPU and will be available to all honourable 
senators. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Report tabled. 


Senator Nurgitz: As we are all aware, the central aim of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union is to advance the cause of peace 
and international cooperation by supporting the objectives of 
the United Nations. At the present time 110 countries are 
members. Next year, 1989, marks the centenary of the union, 
and special celebrations are planned at the two regular confer- 
ences held by the IPU. 


In advance of each conference there is a meeting of the 
western and like-minded countries, known as the “Twelve- 
Plus”, to discuss the conference agenda and to develop 
common positions where possible. When the regular confer- 
ence is held in an East Bloc country, it is customary for the 
Twelve-Plus to meet at a separate location. Senator Neiman 
and I attended this meeting in Oslo, the capital city of the 
Norwegian chairman of the Twelve-Plus. 

Among the topics we discussed was the proposal for an IPU 
meeting of the signatory groups of the Conference on Euro- 
pean Co-operation and Security, which was scheduled to be 
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held in Bucharest in May 1989. The West German group 
raised the issue of the situation in Romania, where certain 
minorities are being subjected to civil rights abuses and where 
authorities plan to destroy entire rural communities through 
forced removals. 


After discussing whether to issue a statement criticizing the 
serious human rights violations or to take other action, the 
Twelve-Plus group decided it would simply seek a postpone- 
ment, without giving a statement, in order to demonstrate 
concern about the situation in Romania while at the same time 
avoiding a major confrontation that could harm the CSCE 
process. 


Prior to its departure the Canadian delegation received 
interesting and informative briefings from officials in our 
Department of External Affairs. At our first delegation meet- 
ing in Sofia the Canadian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, who is 
accredited to Bulgaria, Mr. Terence C. Bacon, briefed the 
delegation on Bulgarian-Canadian relations, especially dealing 
with the position of the Bulgarian government with respect to 
Canada’s candidature for the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, which has since been obtained. 


Mr. Denis Laliberte, Second Secretary of our embassy in 
Belgrade, assisted the delegation in Sofia. I should like to 
make a comment on the excellent work done by Mr. Laliberte, 
as seen by all delegates. I cannot say enough about the extra 
effort that he put into the service to parliamentarians. This 
was especially important with his background knowledge of 
the East Bloc countries. I should like to say a special word of 
thanks as well to the two Canadian staffers, Mr. Stephen 
Knowles, our own Canadian group Executive Secretary, and 
Barbara Reynolds from the Parliamentary Centre, whose 
efforts both before and during the conference were of valuable 
assistance. 


The two subjects which had been selected for this confer- 
ence were “International cooperation in the humanitarian field 
in bringing national legislation into line with international 
rights, norms, principles and instruments” and “Implementa- 
tion of the United Nations resolutions on the granting of 
independence to colonial territories and to the elimination of 
colonialism, racism and apartheid”. Our colleague Senator 
Bosa was one of the first speakers on the subject of interna- 
tional human rights. He used this opportunity to speak to our 
Bulgarian hosts about the need to respect the human rights of 
minority groups in their country, with particular reference to 
the Turkish minority in Bulgaria. I understand that Senator 
Bosa will be participating in this debate, and we look forward 
to hearing more about his intervention on that item. 


The IPU rules provide that on the first day of the conference 
a supplementary item is added to the agenda. The Canadian 
group, concerned that the trade in conventional weapons is 
contributing to the escalation of conflicts, proposed a debate 
on the subject of “The urgency for all states to adopt and 
implement a policy of strict control of the export of military 
goods and technology to countries involved in or under immi- 
nent threat of hostilities.” Our reasoning was that since the 
end of the Second World War there have been in excess of 100 
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major conflicts, none of which have involved nuclear arms. 
That is not to take away from the necessity of dealing with 
that grave world danger, but these conflicts have all been with 
conventional arms. Many millions of people have lost their 
lives because of the use of conventional arms. That was why 
we sought that as an item. 


In order for a subject to be chosen it must receive at least 
two-thirds of the votes cast. In cases where more than one 
subject receive the required majority, then the one with the 
highest number of votes is the supplementary item. Our pro- 
posal did not receive a majority. Of the competing bids for a 
supplementary item the Italian item dealing with the drug 
trade was also defeated. The supplementary item that was 
ultimately selected was “The popular uprising in the Arab 
territories occupied by Israel”. 


One of the significant events that took place at this confer- 
ence was an amendment to the IPU statutes proposed by our 
own Canadian group. For several years the union has been 
discussing ways to promote equality between men and women 
in its organization and, in particular, to encourage greater 
participation by women in the decision-making bodies of the 
union. Voluntary action in this matter, as in many others, has 
not succeeded in achieving this goal. It took 98 years of IPU 
existence to finally get its first woman on the executive. The 
Canadian group discussed various measures that could be 
taken, and concluded that at least one of the positions on the 
international executive committee should be designated for a 
woman parliamentarian. At a previous IPU conference held in 
Guatemala City in April we submitted a formal proposal to 
this effect, but the women parliamentarians recommended that 
at least two positions should be designated for women. We 
withdrew our proposed amendment and resubmitted it, as 
amended by the meeting of women parliamentarians, for 
consideration at this conference in Sofia. 


I am extremely pleased to report that the Canadian amend- 
ment was adopted unanimously; but it was not an easily won 
battle. At the meeting of the International Executive Commit- 
tee immediately before the conference only two of the current 
twelve members were in favour of it. Faced with this rather 
pessimistic outlook, I should like to think that the Canadian 
presentation to the meeting of women parliamentarians, 
urging them to lobby intensively the members of their own 
delegations and to meet with leaders of delegations which did 
not include women, was very effective. This strong and fervent 
effort paid off, for our amendment was adopted unanimously 
both by the Inter-Parliamentary Council and, subsequently, by 
the conference. I can honestly state that no one was more 
surprised at this outcome than the Canadian delegation, as we 
faced considerable opposition to our proposal and a reaction 
that the timing was not right, as well as the traditional reasons 
given in rejecting women. We were prepared to resubmit a 
modified proposal for subsequent conferences, but that, of 
course, will not be necessary. 

Another significant event for the Canadian delegation was 


the election of our own colleague Senator Joan Neiman as a 
permanent member of the Special Committee on the Viola- 
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tions of the Human Rights of Parliamentarians. At the IPU 
Conference in Mexico City in 1976 Senator Neiman was a 
member of the Canadian delegation which introduced the 
proposal for the creation of this committee. She has worked 
extremely hard in promoting the work of this committee and 
has served as a substitute member for the past five years. We 
are extremely proud that she has been elected to this position 
and extend our congratulations to her. Since its inception in 
1977 this committee has dealt with in excess of 600 cases and 
has been successful in a large number of them. I understand 
that Senator Neiman will likely be participating in this debate 
perhaps tomorrow and can tell honourable senators more 
about the important work of that committee. 


@ (1520) 


The purpose of the IPU is to promote personal contacts 
between all members of Parliament, to unite them in common 
action to establish and develop representative institutions and 
to advance the work of international peace and development. 


Honourable senators, I think our report will demonstrate 
how this purpose is being met. 


Hon. Peter Bosa: Honourable senators, it is a pleasure to 
participate in this debate on the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
conference held in Bulgaria’s capital city, Sofia, last 
September. 


Before mentioning the content of my remarks to the plenary 
session in Sofia I want to pay tribute to our Bulgarian hosts for 
their excellent hospitality. Everything was well organized. Our 
conference was held in a magnificent convention centre known 
as the Palace of Culture. It was very spacious, and we wel- 
comed the use of such wonderful facilities. 


Bulgaria’s name derives from a Turkish people known as the 
Bulgars, who originated in the Steppes north of the Caspian 
Sea. One branch of the Bulgars settled near the mouth of the 
Danube and founded the Bulgarian state in 681. They fell 
under Turkish rule in 1396, and continued to be ruled by 
Turkey for five centuries. Following the Russo-Turkish War of 
1878 the principality of Bulgaria and the autonomous province 
of Eastern Rumelia were constituted, both under Turkish 
suzerainty. In 1885 Rumelia was reunited with Bulgaria, 
creating a Bulgarian state with approximately the same 
boundaries as present day Bulgaria. 


A fully independent Bulgarian kingdom was proclaimed in 
1908. Bulgaria allied with Germany in World War I and was 
defeated. It allied with Germany again in World War II and 
declared war on the United States and the United Kingdom, 
but not on the Soviet Union. In August 1944 Bulgaria opened 
talks with allied representatives to take Bulgaria out of the 
war. While those talks were under way the Soviet Union 
declared war on Bulgaria. Soviet forces invaded the country 
without resistance, and Communist rule began on September 
9, 1944, when the fatherland front, aided by the U.S.S.R., 
seized power from the coalition government. The monarchy 
was abolished in 1946 by popular referendum and the republic 
was proclaimed. Elections followed, which confirmed Georgi 
Dimitrov as both Prime Minister and First Secretary of the 
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Communist Party. All opposition parties were abolished and a 
new Constitution, based on the Soviet model, was adopted in 
1947. 


For obvious political and geographic reasons, relations be- 
tween Canada and Bulgaria are limited. Our two nations 
established diplomatic relations in 1966, and Bulgaria named 
its first ambassador to Canada in 1968. Canada does not have 
an embassy in Sofia, but the Ambassador to Yugoslavia is also 
accredited to Bulgaria. 


The level of trade between Canada and Bulgaria is very low. 
From 1979 to 1984 Canadian exports fluctuated between a low 
of $5.1 million in 1980 to a peak of $11.8 million in 1981. 
Bulgarian exports to Canada consist mainly of apparel and 
food and beverages. Canadian exports to Bulgaria have been 
chiefly in the form of agricultural goods and raw materials. 
Zinc and asbestos have been traditional exports, but at highly 
fluctuating levels. Canadian firms have been successful in 
exporting live cattle since 1982, and exports of rayon yarn 
began in 1984. Efforts have been made to increase Canadian 
exports of manufactured goods, with some success in geophysi- 
cal equipment, instrument landing systems and agricultural 
equipment. 

As our honourable colleague Senator Nurgitz has already 
mentioned, one of the purposes of the union is to support the 
objectives of the United Nations. This year, 1988, marks the 
fortieth anniversary of the signing of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and it is fitting that the union should select 
as one of the topics for this conference a debate on the subject 
of the need for all states to pass legislation so that domestic 
laws are in conformity with international human rights 
instruments. 


The proclamation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948 was a turning point in the history of civiliza- 
tion. This declaration outlines general standards and promotes 
universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. In 1966 the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted two international covenants—one on civil 
and political rights and the other on economic, social and 
cultural rights—which are treaties to give legal effect to the 
1948 declaration. Two separate covenants were necessary 
because the obligations enshrined in them are implemented 
differently. For example, the covenant on civil and political 
rights enumerates obligations that are immediate, such as 
prohibiting torture, whereas the covenant on economic, social 
and political rights outlines “progressive” obligations, such as 
enacting measures that will lead to full employment. In the 
case of the covenant on civil and political rights there is an 
optional protocol under which individuals may report viola- 
tions by their governments to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, but as yet only 39 countries, including 
Canada, have ratified this “individual reporting mechanism”. 


These four international instruments—the universal declara- 
tion, the two covenants and the optional protocol—make up 
what is known as the International Bill of Rights. They form 
the basis for our articulating our standards of acceptable 
conduct in the field of human rights. While they are a solid 
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foundation for the promotion of human rights, they are by 
their very nature general, broad guidelines. Over the past 20 
years attention has been directed to developing a number of 
specific instruments to deal with particular human rights in a 
comprehensive manner, particularly with respect to definitions 
and enforcements of monitoring mechanisms. For example, the 
previous covenants dealt with torture in one or two clauses, but 
the recent convention on torture spelled out in detail the 
necessary changes in domestic legislation as well as the imple- 
mentation mechanisms needed to eradicate this barbaric prac- 
tice. Honourable senators will recall that in 1987 we amended 
the Criminal Code in order to comply with this convention. 


Both the Canadian draft resolution submitted to the confer- 
ence and the final resolution adopted by the plenary session 
called on all states which had not yet done so to accede to 
these international human rights instruments and to comply 
fully with their provisions. It was evident that there was a 
sense of commitment and urgency among delegations to come 
to grips with the subject of human rights, and I am optimistic 
about future activities in this field. 


@ (1530) 


As I mentioned earlier, Canada is one of only 39 countries 
that have agreed to submit their record of performance under 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights by 
agreeing that individual citizens can petition the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission. In speaking to the nearly 
500 delegates from 95 countries who attended this conference, 
it was my intention to demonstrate how this reporting mech- 
anism could be used effectively and how a government could 
respond. I used the example of our experience in responding to 
a petition initiated by an aboriginal woman. She complained 
that a piece of domestic legislation, namely, the Indian Act, 
was discriminatory, because Indian women who married non- 
Indians lost their status as Indians while Indian men who 
married non-Indians did not. The United Nations Human 
Rights Commission found that Canada was not living up to 
Article 27 of the covenant—the single article in which minori- 
ties are mentioned. 


Subsequently, Canada took steps to change its domestic 
legislation in order to comply with its international obligations. 
The important point which I wanted to convey was that it is 
nothing to be ashamed of that we had to have a little prodding 
from an impartial international committee to put our house in 
better order. 


As Canadians, we sometimes take fundamental rights and 
freedoms for granted. However, as we prepared for our visit to 
Bulgaria we were reminded that such rights are not automatic 
in all countries. Among the information we received with 
respect to our host country was a status report on the situation 
of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria. Approximately 9 per cent 
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of the population of Bulgaria is of Turkish origin, and we 
received reports from international human rights groups that 
some individuals were subject to forced assimilation, including 
the changing of names and the prohibition of certain religious 
customs. Against this background, I felt it imperative to speak 
about the human rights of minorities, and did so by describing 
the Canadian experience. 


While noting that Canada is officially a country of two 
languages, we are also a country of many cultures. This 
multiplicity of peoples has enriched Canadian society and its 
cultural environment and has broadened Canada’s outlook. I 
said, and I quote: 


We believe that the active encouragement of minority 
customs and practices is a very worthwhile activity, and 
our federal and provincial governments now have active 
multiculturalism programs which promote the retention of 
minority languages and cultures by Canadians. 


I also used the Canadian example to speak about the 
question of assimilation, and noted that in Canada we have 
come to believe that cultural assimilation is not required for a 
citizen in order to be a good Canadian, and that we regret past 
instances of assimilation. Many of us know of instances of 
European immigrants who felt, upon arriving 50 or 80 years 
ago in a Canada dominated by British and French cultures, 
that their names were not “Canadian” enough and, under no 
more compulsion than fashion, adopted new names or 
““Canadianized” versions of their own names. However, it is 
much worse when such a process is in force as a deliberate, 
systematic government policy. Canadians object to such poli- 
cies as unfair and unnecessary and urge all peoples to look to 
the international human rights instruments for protection and 
for the redress of grievances. 


In concluding my comments to the conference plenary ses- 
sion on this very important subject, I said: 


Liberty, as all other basic values, must be fostered on a 
daily basis. One of the most appropriate ways for us to 
acknowledge the 40th anniversary of this important decla- 
ration is through the immediate implementation of and 
strict adherence to these various human rights instru- 
ments. Let us acknowledge our shortcomings and go 
forward reaffirming our commitment to the paramount 
principle .. . that all human beings are free and equal. 


Honourable senators, on this, the anniversary of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, it is appropriate to reflect 
on the progress we have made and to renew our commitment 
to the principles of equality and freedom for all, and to build a 
world where human rights and fundamental freedoms can be 
fully realized. 


On motion of Senator Neiman, debated adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, December 29, 1988 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED, PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX AND ADOPTED 

Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the first report of the Standing Committee 
on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration. 

I ask that this report be printed as an appendix to the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate and to the Debates 
of the Senate of this day and that it form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report see Appendix “‘A’’, p. 78). 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(/), I move that the 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


COMMITTEES AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING ADJOURNMENTS 
OF THE SENATE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(i), moved: 

That for the duration of the present Session, the Stand- 
ing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration and the Special Committee of the Senate 
on National Defence may meet during adjournments of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)((g), moved: 


That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 30th December, 1988, 
at one o’clock in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
EIGHTIETH CONFERENCE, SOFIA, BULGARIA 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Nurgitz calling the attention of the Senate to the 
Eightieth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, held at Sofia, 
Bulgaria, from 19th to 24th September, 1988.—(Hon- 
ourable Senator Neiman). 


Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators, the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union has a long history of concern for human rights, 
a subject that is dealt with regularly by its Committee on 
Parliamentary, Juridical and Human Rights. Honourable 
senators will recall from yesterday’s interventions by our col- 
leagues Senators Nurgitz and Bosa that human rights was 
again a major topic at the Sofia conference last September. 


As those of you who have been delegates to IPU meetings 
know, there is also a Special Committee on Violations of the 
Human Rights of Parliamentarians which carries on its work 
quite independently and in a particular manner within the 
organization. It had its genesis during discussions in the 
permanent committee, which I mentioned a moment ago, of 
innumerable examples of human rights violations that were 
brought to its attention by various members, when the idea 
began to germinate that the IPU should become more pro- 
active and should do something more constructive to discour- 
age or alleviate human rights abuses. 


Canada can take some pride in the work of its successive 
delegations that ensured that the idea finally took hold and 
became a reality. Two distinguished former chairmen and 
leaders of the Canadian group, the Honourable Gordon Fair- 
weather, P.C., and the Honourable Robert Stanbury, P.C., 
brother of our colleague in the Senate, participated in the 
debates. 


Our most difficult challenge occurred at the spring confer- 
ence in Mexico City in 1976. I had originally presented a 
resolution which, if accepted, would have entailed the setting 
up of a committee to deal with specific cases of abuses of the 
human rights of people generally. However, we encountered 
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stiff opposition from the Soviet bloc of communist countries, 
which argued that it would be a duplication of the efforts of 
other tribunals already operating and therefore an unnecessary 
expense to the union, as well as from other countries, including 
some of our own allies in the union, which were not keen on 
having their human rights records examined by yet another 
organization. We decided to modify our objective, and so I 
presented an amendment to our original resolution which had 
the effect of confining the investigations of the proposed 
committee to alleged abuses of parliamentarians only. The 
resolution stressed: 


That protection of the rights of parliamentarians is the 
necessary prerequisite to enable them to protect and 
promote human rights and fundamental freedoms in their 
respective countries, and that, in addition, the representa- 
tive nature of a Parliament closely depends on the respect 
of the rights of the members of that Parliament. 


We argued very strongly that anything that affected the 
rights of parliamentarians had to be a primary concern of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union; and, after much hectic lobbying, 
we finally won the vote by a comfortable margin. 


The procedure that the special committee was to follow was 
set out very clearly by the Inter-Parliamentary Council. It was 
to: 


examine and treat communications regarding cruel, inhu- 
man and degrading treatment or punishment of 
parliamentarians. 


It further provided that it was: 


applicable to Members of Parliament who are or have 
been subjected to arbitrary actions during the exercise of 
the mandate entrusted to them by their voters, whether 
the Parliament is sitting, in recess or has been dissolved as 
the result of unconstitutional or extraordinary measures. 


@ (1410) 


The special committee, which was eventually set up as the 
body mainly responsible for examining and dealing with the 
communications received in cases of violations, is elected by 
the council. Its terms of reference include various international 
covenants and instruments, beginning with the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and others adopted since then. 


I want to place on the record that from the moment the 
Canadian group began discussing the possibility of a special 
committee to examine abuses of human rights it had the 
enthusiastic support and assistance of Mr. Pio-Carlo Terenzio, 
our former Secretary General. With the formation of the 
committee, Mr. Terenzio, and then his successor, Mr. Pierre 
Cornillon, as well as members of the secretariat, have formed 
an essential and integral part of the team. Without their 
assistance the committee simply could not have functioned as 
effectively as it has. 


Today the committee consists of five titular members and 
their five substitutes, all elected personally to represent various 
geopolitical areas. The countries that I have represented, first, 
as a substitute member since the inception of the committee 
some ten years ago and, now, as a titular member, are those of 
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the western allies, including Australia, New Zealand and 
others more loosely associated with that group. We call our- 
selves the “Twelve-Plus’, but that number could increase 
shortly. The other four members are from Malaysia, represent- 
ing the Asian countries; Togo, representing the African coun- 
tries; Hungary, representing the Soviet bloc of countries; and 
Argentina, representing the South American countries. 


The special committee meets during the spring and autumn 
conferences of the union, as well as two other times at half- 
way points between those conferences at the union’s headquar- 
ters in Geneva. During these meetings it examines a long list 
of cases which have been brought to its attention and which it 
considers valid and within its competence. The members have 
new cases to deal with at almost every meeting, but others 
have been on the active list a discouragingly long time. We 
have to accept that we may never be able to write a happy 
ending to some of them. 


During these meetings delegates or representatives from the 
countries that are being examined often appear before the 
committee to explain and to try to justify their government’s 
actions. Sometimes the committee receives direct testimony 
from persons representing the parliamentarians who are being 
detained or who have disappeared. 


Since its establishment in 1977 the Special Committee on 
Violations of the Human Rights of Parliamentarians has dealt 
with 625 cases. As I mentioned, we have had some successes, 
but many cases have remained unsolved for years. For exam- 
ple, seven Somali parliamentarians were arrested in 1982 and 
were accused of “involvement in matters contrary to the 
security and interests of the nation”. They were stripped of 
their parliamentary mandates even before being accused and 
were held incommunicado for five years without trial. The 
Somali authorities always refused to accept an IPU mission to 
investigate the situation. A military tribunal of sorts tried two 
of the detainees early in 1988 and condemned them to death, 
but, under great pressure from international organizations, 
and particularly the IPU, this sentence was commuted. How- 
ever, they are still under house arrest. Four others were finally 
tried early this year and released at last. A seventh parliamen- 
tarian died in detention. Regrettably, the Somalia cases are 
similar to many others around the world. 


Occasionally, as a result of its observations and recommen- 
dations to the Inter-Parliamentary Council, the committee is 
directed by the council to make a personal visit to certain of 
the countries that are being investigated. The purpose, of 
course, is to elicit more information regarding the detention or 
other adverse conditions of the parliamentarians involved, 
from the detainees themselves, where possible, and also from 
the officials of the government, who may have created those 
conditions or be in a position to alter them. 


Three weeks ago I returned from such a mission to Malaysia 
and Indonesia. The mission consisted of another titular 
member, Senator Hipolito Solari Yrigoyen of Argentina, and 
myself, as well as Ms. Christine Pintat, the very able secretary 
of the special committee, from our Geneva headquarters. 
Senator Solari Yrigoyen was himself a “disappeared” par- 
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liamentarian for some 15 days during the former regime in 
Argentina, and, after being found, was held in prison under 
very abhorrent circumstances for over one year. On his release, 
which was effectuated in part through the representations of 
the special committee of the IPU, he was exiled in Venezuela 
and France for six years before being allowed to return to his 
native country. You can appreciate why he has a very real and 
personal interest in assuring that the work of the special 
committee is as effective as possible. 


Since our subcommittee will make a confidential report to 
the full committee at its meeting in Geneva at the end of 
January, I cannot give any details with respect to it at this 
time. I can only say that on closer examination these situations 
always seem to be far more complex than they seemed to be 
previously, even on the basis of abundant documentation. 
However, I am cautiously optimistic that we can look forward 
to the release of the parliamentarians involved in the not too 
distant future. 


Honourable senators, the most recent report which the 
special committee presented to the Sofia conference contains 
the cases of 52 parliamentarians from eight different coun- 
tries. They include, for instance, 28 Chilean parliamentarians 
who have been exiled for many years and two others who have 
simply disappeared; four parliamentarians who have been 
assassinated in Colombia in circumstances which give rise to 
the suspicion that the police, military personnel and/or intelli- 
gence service members may have been actively or tacitly 
involved; one parliamentarian in Honduras who was assas- 
sinated this year shortly after testifying before the Inter- 
American Court of Human Rights in a case concerning four 
earlier “disappearances” in his country; and seven parliamen- 
tarians who were arrested in Malaysia, five of whom have been 
detained without trial for over a year. There are several other 
cases of detention under dubious circumstances. 


The effectiveness of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in bring- 
ing justice to bear in these cases is closely linked with the 
efforts of individual national groups and parliaments, and even 
individual parliamentarians. The resolution adopted in 1976 
stipulates that: 


National groups will be required to report to the next 
meeting of the Council on all action taken with respect to 
IPU reports on human rights violations against par- 
liamentarians. 


Our Canadian group has taken up this challenge. After each 
conference we send a copy of the report of the special commit- 
tee to the Secretary of State for External Affairs for his 
information and such action as he considers appropriate. We 
meet and keep in touch on a regular basis with the person in 
that department who is charged with overseeing all human 
rights matters. Furthermore, we expect to set up a procedure 
whereby the Speakers of our two houses will communicate 
directly with the Speakers of the parliaments of the countries 
involved, conveying not only the concerns of the Parliament of 
Canada but their hope that the cases about which they are 
communicating will be speedily and happily resolved. 


[Senator Neiman.] 
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To digress for a moment, I should like to pay a heartfelt and 
sincere tribute, in which I am sure all honourable senators will 
join, to a distinguished Canadian, Professor John P. Hum- 
phrey, Emeritus Professor of International Law at McGill 
University, who was recently awarded a United Nations 
Human Rights prize on the occasion of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. He has 
for many years been active in the field of international human 
rights and was the first director of the United Nations Human 
Rights Division. I have just read a long article on his career, 
which notes that he was responsible for a great deal of the 
preparatory work on and was in fact the author of much of the 
final wording of the Universal Declaration, which was adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly in 1948. I have 
attended many meetings over which Professor Humphrey has 
presided, and he has always appeared to be an inspiration and 
example to everyone who has heard him. On behalf of those 
who continue to need to have their human rights protected, I 
wish Professor Humphrey good health and a long and produc- 
tive life in order to continue his work in a field where so much 
remains to be done. 


In closing, I should like to add that occasionally committee 
members feel frustration or regret—especially when appeals 
are made directly to them on behalf of the many other 
prisoners who are not parliamentarians—that their mandate is 
not as broad as the one originally sought. We can only hope 
that the appeals we make on behalf of parliamentarians to 
various countries will have a spillover and beneficial effect for 
the others who are being unjustly treated or detained. 


In this month of December, when we commemorate the 
fortieth anniversary of the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights, I urge all honourable senators to read the 
report of the special committee, which was annexed as an 
appendix to the general report already tabled by Senator 
Nurgitz. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, if no other 
honourable senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered 
debated. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
SECOND REPORT ADOPTED 
The Senate proceeded to consideration of the second report 


of the Committee of Selection (Speaker tempore), presented in 
the Senate on Wednesday, December 28, 1988. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I move that 
the report be now adopted. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Phillips, seconded by the Honourable Senator Mac- 
donald (Cape Breton), that this report be now adopted. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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Hon. Jacques Flynn: On division! 
Motion agreed to and report adopted, on division. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Chaput-Rolland, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Doyle, for an Address to Her Excellency the 
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Governor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening 
of the Session.—(Honourable Senator Doody). (2nd day 
of resuming debate). 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, once again I will defer to anyone 
who wishes to speak in reply to the Speech from the Throne; 
otherwise, this order will stand. 


Order stands. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 1 p.m. 
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APPENDIX ‘‘A’’ 
(See p. 74) 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, December 29, 1988 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration has the honour to 
present its . 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee has examined and approved 
the budget presented to it by the Chairman of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
the proposed expenditures of the said Committee with 
respect to its examination and consideration of such 
legislation and other matters as may be referred to ie 
as authorized by the Senate on December 27, 1988. 
The said budget is appended to this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


APPENDIX 
STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
APPLICATION FOR BUDGET AUTHORIZATION 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 31st MARCH 1989 
ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, 
Tuesday, December 27, 1988: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Doody moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Chaput-Rolland : 


That the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have power to engage the services of 


such counsel and technical, clerical and other 
personne! as may be necessary for the purpose of its 
examination and consideration of such bills, subject- 
matters of bills and estimates as are referred to it._ 


After debate, and -- ' 
The question being put on the motion, it was-- 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


CHARLES A. LUSSIER 
Clerk of the Senate 


Professional and Other Services 


(including salaries) $ 35,654.00 
Transportation and Communications 500.00 
All Other Expenditures 1,250.00 
TOTAL $37,404.00 


The foregoing budget was approved by the 
Committee on the 27th day of December, 1988. 


The undersigned or an alternate will be in 
attendance on the date that this budget is being 
considered. - 


John B. Stewart 
Chairman, Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 


Date: December 27, 1988 


Approved by: 
Roméo LeBlanc 
Chairman, Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration 


Date: December 29, 1988 
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EXPLANATION OF COST ELEMENTS 


Professional and Other Services (Jncluding salaries) Transportation and Communications 
1. LAdvisor Telegrams and Telephones 250.00 
30.hrs./month @ $115.00 p.h. $3,450.00 Postaye, Freight and Courier 
Service 250.00 500.00 


1 Advisor 
60 hrs./month @ $60.00 p.h. 3,600.00 


All Other Expenditures 
2 Special Advisors 


67 hrs/month @ $75.00 p.h. Purchase of Stationery, Books 
(rounded) 5,000.00 and Periodicals 250.00 
; ; ; Contingencies 1,000.00 1,250.00 
Secretarial Assistance 
20 hrs./month @ $19.35 p.h. 387.00 TOTAL $37,404.00 
Word-processor Operators 
15 hrs./month @ $26.00 p.h. 390.00 
Total per month 12,827.00 AP OBREE 
2 months (@ $12,827.00 $25,654.00 
EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR 
2. Expenses of Witnesses: INFORMATION PURPOSES ONLY 

Air Transportation (average) 752.80 Budgets approved for the fiscal year 1986-87 $ 85,570.00 
Ground Transportation 72.00 Expenditures 84,118.00 
2 days per diem (2 $37.60 75.20 

Budgets approved for the fiscal year 1987-88 222,749.00 
Hotel accommodation (1 night) = 100.00 Expenditures 79,511.00 
Total ; 1,000.00 

Budgets approved for the fiscal year 1988-89 203,228.00 
10 Witnesses («@ $1,000.00 10,000.00 $35,454.00 Expenditures to December 27, 1988 111,047.40 
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Officers of the Senate 


The Ministry 


Senators 


(Listed according to seniority, alphabetically and by provinces) 


Committees of the Senate 


THE SPEAKER 


THE HONOURABLE GUY CHARBONNEAU 


THE LEADER OF THE GOVERNMENT 


THE HONOURABLE LOWELL MuRRAY, P.C. 


THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


THE HONOURABLE ALLAN J. MACEACHEN, P.C. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


CLERK OF THE SENATE AND CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS 


CHARLES A. LUSSIER, LL.L. 


CLERK ASSISTANT OF THE SENATE 


RICHARD G. GREENE 


GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE BLACK ROD 
RENE M. JALBERT, C.V., C.D. 


LAW CLERK AND PARLIAMENTARY COUNSEL 
R. L. pu PLEssIs, Q.C., B.A., LL.L. 


THE MINISTRY 


According to Precedence 
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The Right Honourable Martin Brian Mulroney 
The Right Honourable Charles Joseph Clark 


The Honourable John Carnell Crosbie 
The Honourable Donald Frank Mazankowski 


The Honourable Elmer MacIntosh MacKay 
The Honourable Arthur Jacob Epp 
The Honourable Robert R. de Cotret 


The Honourable Henry Perrin Beatty 

The Honourable Michael Holcombe Wilson 
The Honourable Harvie Andre 

The Honourable Otto John Jelinek 

The Honourable Thomas Edward Siddon 
The Honourable Charles James Mayer 

The Honourable William Hunter McKnight 


The Honourable Benoit Bouchard 

The Honourable Marcel Masse 

The Honourable Barbara Jean McDougall 
The Honourable Gerald Stairs Merrithew 


The Honourable Monique Vézina 
The Honourable Frank Oberle 

The Honourable Lowell Murray 
The Honourable Paul Wyatt Dick 
The Honourable Pierre H. Cadieux 
The Honourable Jean J. Charest 
The Honourable Thomas Hockin 
The Honourable Monique Landry 


The Honourable Bernard Valcourt 


The Honourable Gerry Weiner 
The Honourable Douglas Grinslade Lewis 


The Honourable Pierre Blais 
The Honourable Lucien Bouchard 
The Honourable John Horton McDermid 


The Honourable Shirley Martin 


Prime Minister 

Secretary of State for External Affairs and Acting Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General of Canada 

Minister for International Trade 

Deputy Prime Minister, President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada and Minister of Agriculture 

Minister of National Revenue 

Minister of National Health and Welfare 

Minister of Regional Industrial Expansion and Minister of State for 
Science and Technology 

Minister of National Defence and Acting Solicitor General of Canada 

Minister of Finance 

Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 

Minister of Supply and Services and Acting Minister of Public Works 

Minister of Fisheries and Oceans 

Minister of State (Grains and Oilseeds) 

Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and Minister of 
Western Economic Diversification 

Minister of Transport 

Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 

Minister of Employment and Immigration 

Minister of Veterans Affairs and Minister for the purposes of the 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency Act 

Minister of State (Employment and Immigration) and Minister of 
State (Seniors) 

Minister of State (Science and Technology) and Acting Minister of 
State (Forestry) 

Leader of the Government in the Senate and Minister of State 
(Federal-Provincial Relations) and Acting Minister of 
Communications 

Associate Minister of National Defence 

Minister of Labour 

Minister of State (Youth) and Minister of State (Fitness and Amateur 
Sport) 

Minister of State (Finance) 

Minister for External Relations 

Minister of State (Small Businesses and Tourism) and Minister of 
State (Indian Affairs and Northern Development) 

Minister of State (Multiculturalism) and Citizenship 

Minister of State and Minister of State (Treasury Board) and Acting 
President of the Treasury Board 

Minister of State (Agriculture) 

Secretary of State of Canada and Acting Minister of the Environment 

Minister of State (International Trade) and Minister of State 
(Housing) 

Minister of State (Transport) 
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Frith Roy ced serpee tees ey BOM tate aad nn te nearer nde toon seit ie TAN AEK Rae oe ae oe ee ee Perth, Ont. 
Gigantes? Philippe Deane: 22:2 8rs.c:. cemetary eee oom eee ta Deweorimien eee eee Montreal, Qué. 
Grafstein*Jerahmiel:S.ee ere cei aly bec yeatare leeds tee adah tant eAaE Seren IMctroshorontO ee eee ee Toronto, Ont. 
Graham, BernardvAlasdatrssee re cme ees tae ees ee ene herEichlands’ oes Sydney, N.S. 
Guay; Joseph-Philippe nh: Cnecoee pee etree ene che etree ene StBonilace. okt. ae ees St. Boniface, Man. 
HaidaszeStanley; P.Ctuzrecl Ns hep tet meenencecenss attics ss Oe nyo eed ane te oronto-parkdaleis. eee meee Toronto, Ont. 
Hastings hark A c.c-nrisicos ryt anaes neler he teen vin chlo eae Ciara eee ee Rep dae Palliser=Oothtll sessment ete Calgary, Alta. 
Pays DanielPhillip ys.” fae craters newness eee nee ere eae eae merece te Calgary ree as Lee eee eed Calgary, Alta. 
HIEbErt, JaCqueset Sek ete tte cower etme ne earn er ellney Ma nEO TR pene Mens cok Wellinstoneee ite. eee Montreal, Que. 
Hicks, "Henryt Deon nas, he ee eee eee eee The Annapolis Valley.........0.0..0..... Halifax, N.S. 
Relly William McDonough iegiecc eect spies nen tbh cra Ulle ens malbe cen POrUSevernseer ee oes eee. Mississauga, Ont. 
Keeiiny! Coline 23 i ene se) sills om crt neh endian canny al ecient Maca tin Ride a eee, SR sos Ottawa, Ont. 
Kirby s Michael nin 24 acme eld eee atel ee tet ode Se eee dec Pema ahlage” SOuthiShores se ee eee Halifax, N.S. 
Kolber? eo! Bet sec. cscn tide tiy secur tte | commie led! Rok ine Ces cole tN Feces IRN as 2 VICTORIA eens Be eee tena A ttn tedy ed x Westmount, Qué. 


vi 


SENATORS—ALPHABETICAL LIST vii 


Senator Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


LEP DG TT bya recast est een RIOR ne LGV WE oR Aor reper ean South York eens nese rs ees Toronto, Ont. 

PANS OMNES WAT ME seco Mee stess 8 Berek scrast Sarse Suareeg ses eons ocr. cree oo cre WATICOUVEI A ent einen Vancouver, B.C. 

MBE DA CA CLM AN = Erg ced oe os, cas cece se case cehe soe sashce ge Oi ee TN aeors oles onss auenenee eee SAU Ee rere iat ate Montreal, Que. 
OES] SRN Oe ec ic i PE Beaustiounmamersm ane Grand-Digue, N.B. 
TLeattefouae,, THOTT ESS Ee ie eee re otras Re eroere pecomoconers De kanaudicters oc ee Davidson, Que. 
OWASP HD ETEKM ees. 8. EELS occ e0 sche ceceseces etebencoroussvsncses Pere MENT ons SUBIONNISS 02. coteec eh ohictonce Me St. John’s, Nfld. 
NBT CLS TARE A IN ene ere Ment se et fcc Sass, Cena joscshasdan tauren Messe cunmen caf enot Ena om one atN BY UK ON mene eee eee ocr rea ones Whitehorse, Yukon. 
inet eaveol Dey nea ea EV VEIN: meee ape eeepc SN No EV alilaxnmesiet cnt crctt. constr ares Halifax, N.S. 

ited onal ee LOM MIM tess s eect cty coe caca 2 eacact. coceanoneranetereeee rata: aeeontoee ae hve camen te. Cape, Breton... ee A eee North Sydney, N.S. 
NACE ACHCI A LAN OSCD hy PC octets eters Sete feces Santee eee ighlands-Cansomemss R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
DAROGB ATTICA RACAL Rl. s2rs pacer cc E svn nce cava asststaincooneas anton tygiteGh retest E vers A ISDOnOUS Nieerrneerrere etree ea Victoria, P.E.I. 
Manchandaleconard Stephensike: @ecnn ce ereset ec occe- cas tees eecntcee.s aeeeeeas eee cers Kamloops-Caribo0..............0:c00 Kamloops, B.C. 

IV Aa SCL td we ONIN eee casera bg Pasco occ see ewan das caada ws dete cana weencees sy So doemsaen se oss Toronto-Taddle Creek ................... Toronto, Ont. 

Miers aI Eid See eee ce oer cane Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook, Nfld. 
INES Butane nee © AGL OS trays seats Oh ce ac ches hee es edinccwe dee xceie acesiant ets aes ec MOMS he INashwaak Valley incon Fredericton, N.B. 
SE TO ta Eee ae cee en eee oe cme StemROSe eee es crane Meena St. Vital, Man. 
Molsontiiartland des M ist seiussetss. cess: restrict eros cae ntact vacate ics Nia Yh ks is Oe a I Montreal, Que. 
VATE RR ODOM EN Re ots Se rash WV coc secscet scan tits esac edesiesasotepnesss Siosseatsec degagMcvesy Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. Sydney Mines, N.S. 
MOTOR AN OW CAN GE 2 i 85 et PE i a eae sit oa eosin vn Sno ann cea otvanass aap GM 2) Grenville-Carleton...2...c:...050.<5------- Ottawa, Ont. 
ING I Ir AT Oa Teeter tert Rain te ROE osec nso os oc ar cosucain ioe cseeceess eine aT pee coos Peel pre ere eee ce acs reac sate Caledon East, Ont. 
OAD ECT MINOR NAD eo pcee Aen eeu sca vassansenstvennesengbatycagM, pitunm er Ecos Winnipes INorthimesese see sees Winnipeg, Man. 
MlsonmEOrace Andrews) B.C vers ecgehe cc ccce ser ec essen. cose caacs cose setae hos Siseanhatsoccs Albentarsoutniecccee eee Iddesleigh, Alta. 
MbtenhelmensGera ld aR es aescse Meo. sesosviscacossess cuss vanasee ee Mts atoms revue thease: Waterford-Trinity 20. St. John’s, Nfld. 

Ree TATRA 8 VATION Ve teas tao cB vines cpodea conn onnn sch ocestampetuas raaims SESE e0n. North Shore-Burnaby .................... Vancouver, B.C. 
RettemsWi lita tN dictestcaan cena tua Rm csicicscevecrstai ay sosceuasedess seco tapacaneoutadtte «ess Bonavista ee eee: St. John’s, Nfld. 
ALTE SOT LES «BE at a ere rere yn orcs cre gee PrinCe ee ets ee en eres Alberton, P.E.I. 
Ritfield. «Peter: Michaels. Pi Consists. cccesccassevrseseoneesovovecoscsuaptdcueas ascashpnererstgestaes Ottawa-Vianlete ee eee Ottawa, Ont. 
Roitrass Jean= Marie ¥:ire sca peercgh hs c0 5 cases neotas rans ab sare meal Sa fae vendrnewogeshessss DeiSalabetfycc.. sc ee Quebec, Que. 

Rael Maurice. PG. ii seas, etebte he vocnacsescvva cnssnou des oucoustbssgenerssiais ips sseG SSE ocd ae Shawineganesecseessce seem Westmount, Que. 
BRI ZZULOMMPIC ETO ooo. eee eee ee Bocas ecetetias cscak cove sacunescsbseseswsnss set tsaerahe rae e -63- Repentigny.. eee Laval sur le Lac, Que. 
RObeTtSON MES LENG AL VIAL see cee ea ssc ses ences onset er serusgee cette RiVervieW he ee ee Shediac, N.B. 
ReobichaUdLOuIS-J.. PoC. 0 Ate eB Bocce ccslesecesccaicavis-vopseeeweasovesentupee okay BRE san ss leyAcadie-ACa Giants eee Saint Antoine, N.B. 
POD AT TVARED ULES Cet cre ns essen eee eacas evs net reese pat eaear aSuareaeoneeten’ Red Rivert.e2 crn eee Winnipeg, Man. 
FROSSILETAUENICCTI Seen rt yeetatenstoee ieee ese rctoun tune cece adeswaativsnavaitseas Sapte tees Prince Edward Island..................... Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Pet aaemETy eNO RCE VTL) BS pst te eran cus ne tie ec eos Sine anew es Tataaeaness ROyali ss. Secrest emer: Norton, N.B. 
Simandey can MAUL Ce mene coweteisaceceMeecerte ieee donnenereeransanhs cocoate tereaieers Edmindstonpenmaecee meen es Edmundston, N.B. 
BSP LOO ET OEOCET: C0 o.206 eg eects oecosaray nes snvessre ond ocasevemnac ec auspba esd eaeCaretecmepeapenshen ss Saskatchewantncssee ees ce eines North Battleford, Sask. 
BA a ReMANO eer 2a ae esa ccess ope ene n vt ions ear aodsaeeasd- eet encom 1 ¥-Sarnsaeratcsaes Manitoba. ccc es ees Winnipeg, Man. 
Bee UENTCHTAN to oc ae ce crea ss Cheon s a acecaye nett oat ener eanaranes te York Centre... 2 eee Toronto, Ont. 

BS eear aCe DVI CG OTUON 2 2o a fo snne sssesencninons sige sncnasaarsnesstveusuetse de eatienstunsteorerarnrers Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. Regina, Sask. 
STOW el HUME DIME reese ee ese. evo ee ds Bae varacs, Susstetu anode tiene Suschotaeeenreraeeee nce: Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield, N.S. 
BREA EU ECE ANAM e202 feces eat ccs sc daw stesee ardeseuasacecieeeat ce terecees semaines sae" BloorzandsYongess ee Toronto, Ont. 
Biveria li Ga enIN OF DEM beg ecc.0 eactees. sors coeaze sence scessnaratetreeoass coscome oonesrsmacaimocnsontaiees Baiemu ines ee eee ae, Baie Ste-Anne, N.B. 
I WADRNESSOEA, A THLOW 5 te scott cai gets sats vtetbs ac sentees onandhen vas easy tertesetrametba rhe Soa DOvVercounthe ss seen recess. Kendal, Ont. 
See SUE UT eee 927k ste Rep oven casa cncahoeasni searane aie caneseteaaretese nee gatenyrerer res Mhemsaurentides sce eee Quebec, Que. 
Mummery harlesih ODER sissies sects corsadses-octesce-consuncnstezsaesicesssapstevestitomiergecsstete ond one eet ceciaanea cea ias: London, Ont. 

BUM SR OI SCOTS 5 tate tee. sits eee ncsssponesstoncrsduossceapPatoa te menaver wvjene emirates Vancouver-Point Grey .................. Vancouver, B.C. 
Walkera Davids Coco cssccrsesactetssaitecccssesesstonconeencsnsectisteieestesneat duienssasteasa-atcarssanee Wo} Coy y\ Codte ee Ny He Oi Ni Ran rere Toronto, Ont. 

Wate heat e eeesee ee cca hn tae, Sec eareaehitiadty sor utaaco ee susanse tat, sud panemataaes ts Inkermanie ces eee tse Kuujjuaq, Qué. 
WORM all areca tn nuneetn ee Mere mi ceseensitecnedeaee @erecgdes inane cowie inom onccenenost Montarvillésee sonaee oe ae Montreal, Que. 


ee 
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SENATORS OF CANADA 


BY PROVINCE 


December 29, 1988 


ONTARIO—24 
Senator Designation 
THE HONOURABLE 
DavidbAts. Croll tts, ©. eBiSOGo8 2... fdon coniosnemrtane ns hen eaarcl Memes oe en 8 Poronto-Spadina..- ee 
DavidsJames:WalketeP: Gs 4h) 3. eel ee URE |) MTOLOntOnee ts et eee ee eee 
RhéaliBélisle....7 0 eV MS whens cietunes Meee, Were Renee eR Sudbury leh tee ee eee 
DanielyAiken angi Seek. Sie en een ee ren, Peet South orkaviwe eee 
Douglas’ Keith¥Daveyiry setsn. et rer ee er ea Wir keen A cree 
Andrew Ernestunompsonierr: csr een ee eee en neeen eee ae Dovercourthen-t eee 
RichardwWames:Stanbunyares. cs eee eee ee een ee MOrki@entre tsetse ee eee 
Joan Neiman xee yes. Tae es. cxmeate eee eee, AE ee ee eee 22 Peel Rie ers. ice tae 
Royce Erith st. ete ane «bode tok Gero ns cans AEA Med Was N eene Banarkete ee ieee eee 
Peters Bosal strmes teen. cinitoninn, obser onal cones lanetor sh tars erbel ae che York-Caboto Sats See 
Stanleyablaidas7* Ps Cee es sao nretece teres ita ee ane emer eee eect Moronto-Parkdalewe ee 
Lowell MurrayeP: Carrer cece ee ute eee nee ae Ree ee Grenville-Carleton.....................000-- 
PetervAlan Stoller ys Ws ate, becnncvcm ce METERS OM MONSON VE oy Bloomandeyonge ss eae 
Peter Michael’Pitfield@PiG@t oe ee eee Be Ottawa=Vanieraen ee eee 
WilhamiUMcDonoughtKellye...en are eee eee ontSevenn ses eee eee 
JerahmieliSiGrafsteinteet.. eee ee Metroslorontone ee 
Anne CiCools: 2404 see ee duc eerie nes RE A een eek Morontoi@enties- ee 
LornaiMarsdenvey 7, ere Oy 3 ec letes etre tes le Nn eRe ae ‘Toronto-Taddle Creek ........0.......... 
Colini Kenn ya t ee Rte VF o seon cones ehereeaesr ttn tiatnahces ot Saeed ee ae Reid ea uetetere iro octinteinieesrsl eek ae 
CharlesJRobertiiurner eye te oer es Renee Londoners ney eee 
RichardiJs Doyle.%3, 7a, nice bokrttnetsent marae eee eee INGrth Yorks. seer ae eee 
INormanths Atkins 20s 2m ite. ii iecencmncnrerstyes, Seen nh, arene, mee Markhamipenea nti conta es Brus 


Vili 


Post Office Address 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Sudbury. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Kendal. 
Toronto. 
Caledon East. 
Perth. 
Etobicoke. 
Toronto. 
Ottawa. 
Toronto. 
Ottawa. 
Mississauga. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Ottawa. 
London. 
Toronto. 
Markham. 
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SENATORS BY PROVINCE ix 


QUEBEC—24 
Senator Electoral Division Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
HartlandidesMontarville*Molson 2. et eee ALIN a eae ance sooth eae tdaeoddioets Montreal. 
PACUEs: ELV Nis Pe Cn Pa ee: conan eee ee Ee RougeMon tence tees escent Quebec. 
FNZElIUSID CNIS; Ps Chee OS cence cele nece ent a A WarS alle we renannonralee aah: Montreal. 
MartialzAsselin, Pi Gee bo ccioeecwiee avn ts ee eee ee Stadaconameeecunisnmrnene tees La Malbaie. 
Maurice Riel? Pian ey ae doen ARTS Cr PES ERR, OPI Shawineganterntecnsencne acces. Westmount. 
PictromRiZZatoy: crc ee corer as IRepentisnyn enemies Laval sur le Lac. 
Dalias Wood eee... RUIN onc wscotsdsiteeren eect eree ave Re ok Montanvilleeenncssremr onsen Montreal. 
Rernand-Esibeblanct ar ittcek scone ee ee ee Sane lite eee rican mera ieatees Montreal. 
GuysG@harbonneaul (Speaken)kecc.eresceteres teeters tetera ee eee Ienne becanrn. ct arcpern neha Montreal. 
PAT thu te rem Dla yeeece ence coun. cain chert ine ene eR ee ibheseaurentidesas seer ores. Quebec. 
COMCS PICO tk. foc. d cat ett Mate eee, rar aa os ge eee ed Welhinnt Gn trv) ercap te ona) Montreal. 
MECOUE RIOD G ere nr ree ee oe ae Victorian se ee eae cto nunc Westmount. 
Philippe Deane CigAntes. + tert te meter r ce ceceacier tetgere trees Dedtorimieren ee eae Montreal. 
COS OrE POA EE S08 0 ae ea IR hey 2: ee ae ee RE EP ee IRROEM AN an cs ieens wees sacar? Kuujjuaq. 
ierreme Bane b: Omer eine eee en ee ee DenaeVallicremmmen tc ae eee: Montreal. 
MmhomassdennriveleOvicr. emmy terres eens ne en eee ee DeWanaudictemem eee Davidson. 
ae avid eee ce tn ee a ere Nee ee hee Bedforderere tet ee. Montreal. 
Micheli@og oer smmmnment entre Fos en ter en en ner ees enter nas PAUZONeere ee ced eee ee es West Brome. 
LGA EAPAT os oncnesceeeesocpgenucesacogs eaaacares eas adnan ates arsioa soonncebarcaeiee ce anperanaee DelapDurantay emcees tere Montreal. 
FROENOOLGG rece retiree ter comer cttah nt cnemerrne. RANA Wen Mette ROE. 3: Golle Re Reet te Ste. Foy. 
SARE NADUCHINONANG crete vote ee te eer ee nee ae Mille-Isles renner cee). cron Montreal. 
keane Midticsb Ola Smeneee tr om err name a treme tances eet mtr een See DeSalabertyen ee Quebec. 
Gerald-AnBeaudoinrs tet tee nate ne ee Rigaud Ry ters ites econ ¢ Hull. 


SO AANIDMNHRWNY— 


— 


SOMANINADAMHWNHY — 


— 
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SENATORS BY PROVINCE—MARITIME DIVISION 


NOVA SCOTIA—10 
Senator Designation Post Office Address 

THE HONOURABLE 
John Michael Macdonald yee...) ree me Cape Breton mee er eee North Sydney. 
Henry D:sHicks 222.) sete oc iccscee coc tcscee: darters cece sneha a Eee The Annapolis Valley............0..0..... Halifax. 
Bernard Alasdair Grahamems........52<cc0hcee ess enon ee hekishlandseses Sydney. 
Ernest George Cottreaupe ny onic ce cee ts South Western Nova................00... Yarmouth. 
Robert !Muirt-......ctnsepype Mt odo ee cane coon Ree Cape Breton-The Sydneys ............. Sydney Mines. 
John Bs Stewart) oh ee hater ten tenn cchcee ic nccesee ee eer co Antigonish-Guysborough................ Bayfield. 
Michael’ Kirby 4... temteehA cone eee tere SouthiShores: se eee Halifax. 
Allan JosepliMacEachens PC 4.5. unc che ccetee cusses es Highlands-Cans0 ..............c0ccce R. R. 1, Whycocemagh. 
FinlaysMacDonald tear tae cbac ete sscre ene oes c e- o Halifaxcc. oss aeons tee Halifax. 

NEW BRUNSWICK—10 

THE HONOURABLE 
CharlesiRobentaM cE lmantewees cece ete eee en ee INashwaakeVialleyeene eee Fredericton. 
Ikouiss}hRobichaudaP. Cea. so. a pe ee ates ee oe IbyAcadie=Acadia'#.. 0-27) s-ce Saint Antoine. 
MargaretQeanrAndersons ry 20.2 e ie ier ee en ee Northumberland-Miramichi ......... Newcastle. 
leaNorbertsnenaul tees ee cee ee ee ees Baie dimvinyen ts oon 6 ene Baie Ste-Anne. 
GyrilWB Sherwood Becerra acer ene cera ee ee ee Royall xP seers tere sco alae Norton. 
Romeéoibe Blanc: BC 0:5 sear eee ee ance eee Beaustioutdills. <aaivcuc. oe Grand-Digue. 
EymangiGeorges; Corbina terse -.8 eee rete ee eee ae eee oe Grand-Saultce cen eee Grand-Sault. 
Brenda:MaryRobentson 2... ite nee ce RIVETVICWE eter ce oe eee eee Shediac. 
Jeane=Maurice Simard aon. ca nies eccoh on en eee EGmundstone ee ere Edmundston. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—4 

THE HONOURABLE 
Orville; Howard: Phillips teres ere cen eee aren ee eee eee Prince (ote a eee ee Alberton. 
Mark Lorne Bonnell aceite ce ems oo ee nee wn en Murray Riven eee Murray River. 
Heath*Macquarticy a. w.cmtsc i ctee re se es ote ese ere rere Hillsboroughpe. 4 eae Victoria. 


Eileen uROssiter meet reas pec ea ete eee ee Prince Edward Island..................... Charlottetown. 


SENATORS BY PROVINCE—WESTERN DIVISION x 


MANITOBA—6 
Senator Designation Post Office Address 

THE HONOURABLE 
lmeDouglassDonaldsEvercttlet, Ma cert e sco osassecncns eee KOnmROUL Cec ere tn ere ees Winnipeg. 
PaGildasiaMolgat epee ites. cst nescence Goce seen sacar sate eR ee STeRIROSC me eerste trae sate ahs St. Vital. 
Bae DuffiRoblin, P.Canesm reas: alent 1e ae tare ss i ete ae e RediRivermr cc. ee ee a. Winnipeg. 
Aerloseph-mhilippe Guay eRe ee. oo. c.csccccnscs Stee lae Seay aE eee SteBonitace ers eect ne St. Boniface. 
SMNAtHANINUMSItZ eee SOR Eo. sctsccesadinnatseen chee de OE Ee WinnipestINOntn eee Winnipeg. 
OME VELT ATS PIV AK esc ccc  B OR vce csendunc gene aces ES Manito baleen ete nee eee. Winnipeg. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
lean Elizabeth Bellstes mie eee noes co.ckccnnases Bee MEd REITER Nanaimo-Malaspina ...................... Nanaimo. 
Dame dwandsMmlcaw sO nee stk tants vere ner eer estas sent tg eit site eure trates VAN COUVE Teer reenter ee Vancouver. 
BeGeorge:CliffordivantROg gM eceseeecreeceresee sere ae Vancouver-Point Grey <.csrece-: Vancouver. 
AMBICAV ITI ONG RU me EAU Ce by Get ris ct Sere eee seo et ore dente seca North Shore-Burnaby .................... Vancouver. 
SMA CKMA STING Gry eet tee rent ver vncesetgeaee tenes ire se eee ee Re Ae RM Vancouver SOuth cnet Vancouver. 
Gmlsconardustep nena Vvianch amd uly: C reameracren cece ie rece anes ee cea ee Kamloops-Cariboo............cce Kamloops. 

SASKATCHEWAN—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
lemitazonulnobent7A To UG eke Cee econ ean cece eres eee ee eee Reginayees i: eet eee Kayville. 
emer Deri aS PalrOw vec Sa.chs Mums ccc none onee waar ee thane am soatecs Saskatchewanta. sce. ere North Battleford. 
BesidnevslemBUCKWOIdE, ee B. eoRee Re cre cutatcao oats ordarve ee aeewa test ebeatschers Saskatoon sacccnetinsaetes eee: Saskatoon. 
Ama DaviciGOrdOn Ss telattercn ran occurence ere enema: Ree ieR ean soehace Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. Regina. 
Beee atrial dairies: BAlfOUn sii scscscs ie css easpnsvis coh oneeate tonwemibaran adevanmataeioinnns Reginapreeek nt sere deter ere. Regina. 
CME tstathiosmwiilliamBarOoteSm. wrnce cee eee eee ene tea Regina-Qu’Appelle.................000. Regina. 

ALBERTA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
HE aneA Cami Astin Seen ae, ea meee tent cer meee sone ev arceswannsan oss Palliser-Foothillseesae entre Calgary. 
DatoracerAndrewsOSOne PC ere, akercieon ce, oeene erent ern ease ceaem ores AlberaqgsOutheamcm sree earners Iddesleigh. 
BmeVianthatbey BicliShit.c.ce bayerite at path aca mist siessnecens sane meanness Pakeland \raee natsneecars etc Warspite. 
Am DATE MENT HL a YS xoce ceecs tens ator crastcntemtsce ea tereheosace ee ctweasuce maacdecmnaaoaecns Gal canyon tc ir pere tee: Calgary. 
DPI OVCOMRAINOA ITM eee ceteare eee eact aratmaan tree getdate ate wean Lethbnidgewen ten eee Lethbridge. 
6 


xii SENATORS BY PROVINCE 


NEWFOUNDLAND—6 
Senator Designation Post Office Address 

THE HONOURABLE 
I Williamdohnt Pe tte net ec cctoccycaseseascvertscesectec teense es ee a =e Bonavista sitet eset osc St. John’s. 
2 PhilipyDerek Lewis: 0G 5 ok Ge ctatcanee este ces eoscenen tenons eee aeRO SEATON mise eee cose cesses St. John’s. 
3. JackiMarshialliaet eee ce eeacen dra veeate: PhGliedacete nent Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook. 
dr EEWillianii Dido yA ieee ross egonettec sonatas nce ee eee Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s. 
SF Ethel Cochrane. ccc ON css cescarsrcasccgnctensteeern eee ee teas Newfoundland i712... Port au Port. 
6h GéraldhR¥Ottenhei mera oes 2 sercnetcmesnenetaer ose a Weatertord=iirinityamererete rs. St. John’s. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES—1 

THE HONOURABLE 

1 Willie: Adamisy..2..:... AYRE. iota vcschsdevecscot Re ee Northwest Territories ................... Rankin Inlet. 


YUKON TERRITORY—1 


THE HONOURABLE 


Th Pav Pane te rape nytt ioe a edict ectn seule aivtacteeton ae arc ee eee DET ovr? 2 0 5 50 Ree ORE ne, Ae Whitehorse. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF STANDING, SPECIAL AND JOINT COMMITTEES zu 


(As of December 29, 1988) 
*Ex Officio Member 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
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THE SENATE 


Friday, December 30, 1988 


The Senate met at 1 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTATION BILL 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED, PRINTED AS APPENDIX 
AND ADOPTED 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the first report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs respecting the examination of 
Bill C-2, to implement the Free Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United States of America. 


I ask that this report be printed as an appendix to the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate and to the Debates 
of the Senate of this day and that it form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix, p. 100.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that the 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, in considering Bill 
C-2, which will change the statutory law of Canada in con- 
formity with the terms of the Free Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United States of America, the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs was mindful of several 
facts. 


First, on November 21, 1988, the people of Canada elected 
a House of Commons in which the majority favoured the 
implementation of the Free Trade Agreement. Bill C-2 is 
virtually the same as Bill C-130, which was passed by the 
House of Commons on August 31, 1988, in the Thirty-Third 
Parliament. Moreover, the committee received Bill C-2 only on 
Tuesday, December 27, while the implementation date under 
the agreement is January 1, 1989. Those facts pointed to the 
conclusion that the committee should not propose amendments 
to the bill, even though some members of the committee 
believe that, on the merits, major amendments are highly 
desirable. 


Second, the committee saw that the proclamation of this 
new statute and the first deluge of regulations necessary for 
the performance of the obligations undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, although of very great importance, are only 
early steps in the long, complicated process begun by the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister a year 
ago. This realization led the committee to decide to focus its 
work on certain matters which must be dealt with successfully 
by the government in the months and years now before us if 
the Free Trade Agreement is to have any chance of being 
beneficial for most Canadians. 


As its report shows, in the limited time available this week 
the committee dealt chiefly with five matters. Those matters 
are: problems caused for Canadian farmers and food proces- 
sors by the Free Trade Agreement; problems which will arise 
because of the limitations, accepted by Canada on any future 
attempts to maintain a secure supply of energy for Canadians; 
the implications of the terms of the agreement dealing with the 
temporary admission into Canada of business people and 
others to take up employment here; the prospects for an 
outcome satisfactory to Canadians, particularly Canadian 
export industries, of the negotiations on subsidies; and the 
plans of the government for special measures to alleviate 
hardships caused to companies and their employees, to towns 
and regions, and to provinces by reason of changes caused by 
the Free Trade Agreement. 


Honourable senators, this is a unanimous report. As the 
record shows, some members did not participate in the vote to 
carry the clauses of the bill. In the third paragraph on the first 
page of the report, which begins with the words, “From the 
testimony heard”, the committee provides a summary of its 
views on each of the five specific matters to which I have 
already referred. Honourable senators will notice that the 
views set forth in that one paragraph are attributed only to a 
majority of the members of the committee. 


Both the Honourable John Crosbie and the Honourable 
Barbara McDougall were ready to come before the committee. 
However, given the facts, first, that the committee does not see 
the enactment of Bill C-2 as terminating the process of 
implementing the Free Trade Agreement and, second, that the 
committee is recommending in this report that it be authorized 
to monitor and report on the implications and application of 
the agreement, it was decided that it would be more fruitful to 
hear the ministers at some time in the future, when Canadians 
have had some experience with the consequences of the Free 
Trade Agreement, the new statute law and the regulations. 

On behalf of the committee I want to tell honourable 
senators that we appreciated greatly the efforts of the wit- 
nesses who came before the committee and who were most 
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helpful. It was service beyond the call of normal duty between 
Christmas and the New Year. I personally want to thank the 
members of the committee for their cooperation. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that this bill 
be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, this is a 
momentous day for Parliament. Perhaps in the history of 
Canada, this represents one of the most important initiatives 
ever undertaken by a government and considered and debated 
by Parliament. 


I should like to be able to say that I welcome this measure 
with rapturous joy, but I am not. I think we would all feel 
better had this measure received a much stronger endorsation 
in the recent national election. I come from a province where 
over 60 per cent of the people voted against the government, 
primarily because of the trade initiatives represented in this 
measure. 


@ (1310) 
Senator Denis: You are not alone! 


Senator Perrault: I could not remain silent in my place 
without expressing my concerns on behalf of the people of my 
province who are gravely worried about the ultimate implica- 
tions of this measure as far as their welfare is concerned. 


Mr. Reisman came to British Columbia a few weeks ago 
and he said, in effect, that, in retrospect, he thought it would 
have been better if we had been tougher with the Americans 
and we had been able to negotiate out of this 15 per cent 
impost against softwood lumber in the province of British 
Columbia and in other provinces. He regretted that we were 
not able to do it, but we had had to put something on the table. 


British Columbia derives SO per cent of its income from our 
forest industry, and it is an important element in many other 
economies in other provinces across the country. The federal 
government collected $423 million under a special export tax 
on softwood lumber headed for U.S. markets during 1987 and 
the first three months of 1988. That $423 million impost was a 
punitive measure demanded by the U.S. and aimed against the 
softwood lumber industry of Canada, without any kind of 
rationale behind it. The impost is enshrined forever in our 
trade relations with the United States. We could have won 
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remission had we fought more strenuously to eliminate this 
unfair burden on certain provinces of this country. 


A few weeks ago I asked one person in the forest industry 
why he supports this trade deal, when it looks as though we are 
not going to be able to extricate ourselves from this 15 per cent 
impost. He said, “Frankly, we are afraid that, if we do not 
support it, we are going to get something worse.” What a 
reason to support a measure—“If we do not vote for it, we are 
going to get something worse!”’ 


Yes, and President Reagan said the other day that he has 
decided to maintain the tariff on Canadian cedar shakes and 
shingles, which is another measure aimed at an important 
sector of the industry in Canada. Free trade? This is not the 
definition of free trade that I have supported for years. We 
may have a free trade deal in words, but in actual fact it does 
not mean anything so far as certain industries are concerned. 


Members of this chamber and the other place have talked in 
terms of implementing the findings of the Macdonald commis- 
sion on Canada’s economy. The Honourable Donald Mac- 
donald has been cited as a great supporter of this trade deal. I 
hope that senators read the article in the Globe and Mail a few 
days ago by Mr. J. G. Godsoe, the Halifax lawyer who was 
executive director of the Macdonald commission on Canada’s 
economy. He came out against the Free Trade Agreement and 
said that this was not the trade deal recommended by the 
Macdonald commission; there are serious omissions. 


Honourable senators, we talk in terms of the skills of our 
negotiating team and how our canny Canadian negotiating 
team outmaneuvered the Americans. Mr. Reisman has said on 
more than one occasion that some of the Americans did not 
know what they were doing. 


In the October 22, 1987, edition of The Toronto Star there 
was a story, which was also carried in other publications, 
saying that Clayton Yeutter, the U.S. trade representative 
with a reputation for insensitivity towards Canada, is reported 
to have boasted to top American officials that Canada 
emerged the big loser in the negotiations. He is quoted as 
follows: 


The Canadians don’t understand what they have 
signed. In 20 years, they will be sucked into the U\S. 
economy. So-called “knowledgeable” U.S. sources quoted 
Yeutter as telling senior treasury department officials 
that these remarks were made after the free-trade deal 
was reached earlier this month. (October, 1987) 


Yeutter allegedly made the remark in the so-called “heady 
hours immediately following the marathon two-day negotiat- 
ing session that produced the final agreement”. Of course, 
ultimately Yeutter denied making such comments. He said, 
“They are absolutely false. They represent the exact opposite 
of my thinking.” However, to quote the Star, “the U.S. 
sources, who asked not to be named, are considered impec- 
cable. They were heavily involved in the talks, are extremely 
close to the U.S. Treasury Secretary, James Baker, and were 
privy to confidential conversations and documents.” 
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The report has never been officially denied by the U.S. 
government. 

Honourable senators, there are valid concerns about the 
deal. Yet some of those who have opposed this deal have been 
accused of traitorous conduct. Somehow they are seen as 
acting against the best interests of Canada, yet perhaps they 
have a right to feel concerned. 


Honourable senators, this is what the Right Honourable 
Brian Mulroney said about free trade in 1987: 


It’s terrific until the elephant twitches, and if it ever rolls 
over, you're a dead man... 


This country could not survive with a policy of unfet- 
tered free trade. I’m all in favour of eliminating unfair 
protectionism, where it exists. This is a separate country. 
We'd be swamped. We have in many ways a branch-plant 
economy, in many ways, in certain important sectors. All 
that would happen with that kind of concept would be the 
boys cranking up their plants throughout the United 
States in bad times and shutting their entire branch plants 
in Canada. It’s bad enough as it is... 


We have never had an explanation from Mr. Mulroney 
about his incredible reversal of position, which took place 
within a few weeks of his attaining the office of Prime 
Minister of this country. No wonder Canadians are concerned! 


The Minister of Finance has said: 


Bilateral free trade with the United States is simplistic 
and naive. It would only serve to further diminish our 
ability to compete internationally. 


In recent years spokesman after spokesman for the Con- 
servative Party has opposed this agreement as being absolutely 
contrary to Canadian national interests. Perhaps Canadians 
have a right to feel concerned. Honourable senators, I quote 
from a book entitled “The Discipline of Power”, which was 
written by George Ball, the former U.S. Undersecretary of 
State: 


Canada, I have long believed, is fighting a rearguard 
action against the inevitable. Living next to our nation, 
with a population ten times as large as theirs and a gross 
national product fourteen times as great, the Canadians 
recognize their need for United States’ capital; but at the 
same time they are determined to maintain their econom- 
ic and political independence. Their position is under- 
standable— 


graciously says Mr. Ball,— 


and their desire to maintain their national integrity is a 
worthy objective. But the Canadians pay heavily for it, 
and over the years, I do not believe they will succeed in 
reconciling the intrinsic contradictions of their posi- 
tion... The struggle is bound to be a difficult one—and I 
suspect, over the years, a losing one. 


Senator Murray: When did he say that? 
Senator Perrault: He made that statement in 1968. 


Senator Doody: As recently as that! 


(Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Perrault: But it is consistent with statements made 
by representatives of the United States over the years, up to 
and including the eighties. 


Honourable senators, during the last election campaign I 
received a letter from a businessman in Washington, D.C., 
who works for a multinational corporation. In that letter he 
said, “Senator, I used to vote for you years ago.” That may 
reflect upon his judgment— 


Senator Doody: That may reflect upon his memory! 


Senator Perrault: —but he went on to say that he interfaces 
with American senators and congressmen and, to a man, it is 
their view that the Free Trade Agreement, particularly the 
energy sector of it, is the best piece of U.S. negotiating ever 
undertaken. They claim that within two years the balance of 
trade in Canada’s favour will be totally and massively 
reversed. He said, “All I want you to do is write me and 
reassure me that that is not true.” 


Honourable senators, there is good reason for Canadian 
concern. I for one hope that this deal works out well for the 
country. I did not come here today to be negative about it, but 
Canadians who have opposed this agreement have real and 
realistic concerns. Honourable senators, I have never received 
more mail on any subject than I have received in recent weeks 
on this trade deal—all from concerned Canadians. 


Mr. Reisman, again in one of his frequent press conferences, 
said that, in retrospect, it would have been better to have 
included a special section on the subject of social services— 
medical insurance, hospital care and so on. Yes, we should 
have done that. Before this measure came to the Senate for 
final passage we should have received from the government an 
assurance that certain amendments to this agreement would be 
made. That would have reassured Canadians on points of 
concern. 

@ (1320) 


I can only say that, if there is vast misunderstanding in the 
country and a general lack of knowledge about the trade deal, 
the blame rests solely with the government. 


I would remind senators of the report made public on 
September 20, 1985. The contents of certain documents were 
made public at that time. They were prepared in the Prime 
Minister’s Office under the direction of William Fox, Press 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, and the task force included 
senior bureaucrats such as Peter Daniel, then Director General 
of Communications in the Department of Finance at that time. 
The program called for the Prime Minister to focus exclusively 
on the possible benefits of free trade. It called on him to avoid 
mentioning possible job losses. 


I shall not go through them, but I have before me public 
reports of the job losses that have occurred so far, attributable 
in very large measure to the imminence of the free trade deal. 


Back to the communication strategy: It called on the Prime 
Minister to avoid mentioning possible job losses. It called on 
him to discredit Liberal and New Democrat MPs who raised 
concerns about the free trade negotiations and to isolate 
groups opposed to the pending trade talks. It showed that the 
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Prime Minister was extremely worried about how the Ontario 
government reacted, suggesting any sustained opposition 
“could jeopardize national support” for the talks. 


I should like to quote from the document. 


It is likely that the higher the profile the issue obtains, the 
lower the degree of public approval will be. 


The document went on to say: 


The strategy should rely less on educating the general 
public than on getting across the message that the trade 
initiative is a good idea. In other words, a selling job. 


Honourable senators, it is no wonder that 70 per cent of the 
Canadian people today admit that they do not understand the 
trade deal. The Conservative information operation was 
designed to keep public interest at a low level to avoid the 
forming of any coalition of groups opposing free trade; they 
were not successful. 


As the paper said, and again I quote from it: 


Benign neglect from a majority of Canadians may be the 
realistic outcome of a well-executed (Conservative) com- 
munications program. In these circumstances, it appears 
that the best strategy for the Government is to adopt a 
low profile approach to the general public while dealing 
with the specific concerns of interest groups on an 
individual basis. 


The memorandum expressed the hope that Canadians would 
become bored with the free trade issue and leave it in Ottawa’s 
hands; otherwise, it was feared that public opinion would shift 
dramatically. 


I should like to quote again from the report, and this is 
exactly the strategy, Mr. Leader of the Government, that you 
and your colleagues followed: 


The public support generated should be recognized as 
extremely soft and likely to evaporate rapidly if the 
debate is allowed to get out of control so as to erode the 
central focus of the message. At the same time, a substan- 
tial majority of the public may be willing to leave the 
issue in the hands of the Government and other interested 
groups if the Government maintains communications con- 
trol of the situation. 


The whole operation has been designed to keep the Canadi- 
an people in ignorance with respect to the details of this trade 
deal. How can one explain the failure of a parliamentary 
committee going to all provinces before this measure became 
law? It is all right to say that there were committee hearings 
on free trade; they were general. We wanted, and we should 
have had, parliamentary committee hearings—public hear- 
ings—from coast to coast on the details of this measure, giving 
equal time to the opposition and those who support the idea. 


Instead, there was a deliberate attempt to muzzle the oppor- 
tunity for Canadians to speak out and to appear before the 
committee. As a British Columbian, I resent that fact. The 
only hearings held were held in Ottawa. I wonder if the Leader 
of the Government understands how much it costs to get from 
British Columbia to Ottawa to express one’s outrage or sup- 
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port for a proposed government measure. Of course, most of 
the committee hearings were held in the heat of summer when 
people were away on holiday. There was a carefully selected 
list of witnesses. This was information control of the worst 
kind, and it is not to the credit of the government. 


With regard to the use of closure, closure has been used like 
a bludgeon in this parliamentary debate. One writer said that 
John Diefenbaker will be twirling in his grave because of the 
misuse of closure in this discussion. The use of closure and the 
restricted parliamentary debate on the trade deal are entirely 
consistent, however, with the Conservatives’ communication 
strategy, to which I referred a few moments ago. How else can 
one explain the fact that the most important economic meas- 
ure ever to be proposed in this country was debated for a 
scandalously short time prior to the election? Before the 
election the Commons had spent only 14 or 15 days dealing 
with the trade proposals. One of the members said, ““We’ve 
spent more time discussing the federal tax on dog food than we 
have on this measure.” 


We call that enlightened democracy? When Britian went 
into the European Common Market, it took about six years, 
and they ultimately had a referendum to decide whether or not 
the people approved of it. You mention “referendum” in this 
Parliament and the government members express outrage and 
fright that the system might become “riddled with 
democracy”. 


In the other place closure was used four times in recent 
days. What was the explanation by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the other place? Well, he said, “There have not been 
too many editorials about our use of closure. We haven’t had 
too many phone calls from the people out there’”—all Christ- 
mas shopping, of course—‘“so we will keep on using closure 
just as long as we can until people start protesting.” 


The Globe and Mail—and one of our honourable senators 
used to be with the Globe and Mail, that great Tory journal of 
national thought and opinion—what did it say about closure 
and free speech in Parliament? When a previous measure 
came to the Senate in 1956, an editorial in the Globe and Mail 
stated: 


Are the senators merely, as sometimes claimed, politi- 
cal pensioners? Are they just serving time? If so, they will 
do as the Government wishes them to do. They will rush 
the bill through with little or no discussion so that it can 
have Royal Assent by the Government’s target date, June 
iP 


That is exactly what this government has asked Parliament 
to do in both chambers. The Globe and Mail stated that the 
senators had a right to stand up where the national and 
regional interest was at stake and present the concerns and 
views of the people. 


Yet, in the other place, Mr. Crosbie accused our opposition 
leader of being traitorous in his insistence that the Senate duly 
consider this measure. 


An Hon. Senator: Shame! 
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Senator Perrault: He was attacked by the Prime Minister, 
who accused the Senate of holding it up; it was suggested that 
we had no valid role. If ever the Senate had a role to slow 
down passage of a bill, and to ensure that all aspects of this 
trade deal were discussed, it was in this instance. 


On May 24, 1956, the Globe and Mail went on to say: 


But if they take their powers and responsibilities seriously, 
if they seek to perform the function the Upper House was 
created to perform, they will refuse to jump through— 


the government’s hoop. 
Senator Doody: What was the date on that? 


Senator Perrault: That article appeared in the great Con- 
servative Globe and Mail in 1956. 


Mr. Stanfield had another quotation along the same lines. 
He said: 


Closure is not applied against the Opposition. It is 
directed against Parliament as a whole, and when its use 
is in such form as makes a mockery of Parliament and 
when Government supporters abandon their prerogatives 
as representatives of the people, there are no voices left 
but those in Opposition to speak for freedom. 


So much for the Conservative-Lewis tactic in the other 
place. Closure has never been used on a scale in Canada the 
way it is being used now. It is time for some of our opinion 
leaders to recognize just how bad the situation really is. Talk 
about John Diefenbaker and his condemnation of closure! 


Here was a rare and significant opportunity for Parliament, 
in conjunction with the communications industry, to help 
educate the Canadian people about a major, new, national 
policy initiative which would touch upon their lives and the 
lives of their children. Instead, the government chose another 
course: concealment, limitation of debate, the use of closure, 
and, in conjunction with the free trade advocacy groups, a 
massive misuse of millions of dollars to affect the outcome of 
the recent election. 


During the election campaign I had a call from one busi- 
nessman in British Columbia protesting to me about the 
inordinate demands being made upon him to support what was 
described as “one last push to victory for the Conservative 
Party”. He was asked for several, “bonus”, thousands of 
dollars to support one of the groups advocating free trade, and, 
in effect, the Conservative campaign. 


Honourable senators, it will be my firm intention to 
introduce a bill in this chamber to end this kind of sly, 
unprincipled, shattering of the election spending rules, whether 
it is by one party or any of the parties. Technically, the 
activities of the advocacy groups may be legal, but they defeat 
the very purpose of our efforts to achieve fairness and equity in 
the matter of campaign funding, and they certainly offend the 
concept of fair play. Indeed, the limitation of spending by 
advocacy groups during a campaign period and the limitation 
of public-opinion polling during elections are two reforms 
badly needed in this country. I will do my best either to initiate 
or to support actions in both areas. 


(Senator Perrault.] 
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More than a few people have said to me, “The attacks on 
your leader during the election campaign make me wonder 
how they can allow language like that to be spoken in Parlia- 
ment.” My reply to them is, “Of course we would not allow 
language like that in Parliament!” You cannot get up in 
Parliament and accuse another member of being a traitor or a 
liar. But that is what the Conservative Party did in its last 
bunker attempt to save the election—it used language that 
could not have been used in this chamber, paid for by the 
massive amount of dollars poured into the propaganda coffers 
from all across the country. 


@ (1330) 


The attacks on the Liberal leader and the language used in 
those attacks by the Conservative Party during the campaign 
were a shame to the system. Any senator who stood in his 
place in this chamber and accused another senator of treason, 
of disloyalty or lying would be asked to withdraw such 
remarks or he or she would be asked to withdraw from the 
chamber. I am wondering whether the Conservative Party is 
really proud of its campaign performance and, for example, its 
attempt to pit Ontario against Quebec in the trade deal 
dialogue. Honourable senators opposite know that happened. 


There were Conservative Party representatives present at 
the Republican Convention earlier this year. It would have 
been good for Canada if they had brought back with them 
something in the way of constructive policies instead of politi- 
cal dirty tricks. 


In recent months the opposition members in this chamber 
have sustained a great deal of abuse. Accusations of obstruc- 
tionism have been screamed at us by the Prime Minister and a 
number of his colleagues. To say the least, their target-shoot- 
ing has been wildly erratic. I shall never forget the occasion 
when, a few weeks ago, the Prime Minister accused the Senate 
of delaying the passage of the child care bill, when, at the time 
of his outraged denunciation, the bill had not even arrived in 
the Senate! Perhaps that was his version of “anticipating 
trouble”. No matter; the tactic was part of the great govern- 
mental political smear against the Senate. 


Honourable senators, it is to be hoped that in time the 
government will understand that the Senate has a responsibili- 
ty to the regions of Canada, and particularly where a major 
issue is involved that could alter profoundly the very nature of 
the nation. We have a particular responsibility to raise the 
profile of an issue so that public opinion can be alerted and the 
necessary actions taken and questions raised before that pro- 
posed measure becomes law. 


In my view, and in the view of most Canadians, the Senate 
has acted reasonably and responsibly in recent months, during 
this entire trade deal dialogue and controversy. We had an 
absolute responsibility to sound warnings and concerns, and 
this report contains, in essence, the Senate’s concerns about 
the measure. We were right in delaying the passage of the 
implementing legislation until an election was called. 


Honourable senators, having said all of that, I hope that the 
measure works well for Canada. I hope that it is advantageous 
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not only for the region in which I live but for every other 
region of the country. I hope that the government, in the spirit 
of conciliation which the Prime Minister pledged after the 
election, will report regularly to Parliament with respect to the 
harmonization negotiations and the other free trade negotia- 
tions that will take place in the coming years. This is absolute- 
ly essential for the nation and if we are to heal some of the 
wounds which were inflicted in recent months, and particularly 
during the campaign. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Peter A. Stollery: Honourable senators, I should like 
to make a few remarks before this agreement passes into 
history in this chamber. First, I must say that I am not a 
person who is opposed to freer trade or to expanding Canada’s 
trade possibilities. When the Macdonald commission issued its 
report, I read that report and found it very interesting. I say 
that because the Macdonald commission report has been used 
very much as an intellectual basis for this Free Trade 
Agreement. 


One of the characteristics of the word “skepticism’’, accord- 
ing to my Webster’s Dictionary of Discriminated Synonyms, is 
that the word refers to something proposed for belief. The Free 
Trade Agreement debate has really all been about belief, and 
belief, of course, implies strong elements of “in spite of the 
facts”. 


Honourable senators, I have served on the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs ever since this debate started, 
and one of the beliefs that has been referred to—what I might 
call the original belief—is that we require the Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States because of rising U.S. 
protectionism. That belief was first stated in the Macdonald 
report in a way that gives it some substance. However, the fact 
is that, no matter how well the Canadian authorities attempted 
to pick witnesses for our Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
when we visited Washington, only the Canadian ambassador 
said that there was rising U.S. protectionism. Every U.S. 
witness was surprised at that notion. Mr. Julius Katz, the 
distinguished former Assistant Secretary of State for Econom- 
ic and Business Affairs, characterized that intellectual basis, 
the view that there was broad support in the United States 
generally and in Congress specifically for protectionist trade 
policies, as a gross mischaracterization. I think it is important 
that we understand that point. All the witnesses we heard who 
were from the United States and were in favour of free trade 
agreed that protectionism was, if anything, on the decline in 
the United States. At one point Mr. Katz said that he believed 
that Congressman Gephardt’s failure in his run for the Demo- 
cratic leadership resulted from having chosen the wrong issue, 
which was protectionism. So the belief and the fact on that 
basic reason for the necessity of the Free Trade Agreement are 
very much apart. 


Another belief, based again on the Macdonald commission 
report, that is very current is the need for something to resolve 
the issue of non-tariff barriers, and more and more this need 
has been put forth as the reason for a special binational 
agreement with the Americans. That reasoning, which has 
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been repeated time and again, can be found in chapters five 
and six of the Royal Commission on the Economic Union and 
Development Prospects for Canada. In that same volume of 
the Macdonald commission report it is stated, on page 296, 
under “Conclusions”: 


Commissioners believe that multilateral trade negotia- 
tions under the GATT should remain a central theme of 
Canadian trade policy. 


The fact is that that has not happened, and I will come back to 
this point in just a moment. This point revolves around the 
dispute-settlement mechanism, which your committee looked 
at in great detail, both in Washington and in Canada. The 
flaws in the dispute-settlement mechanism were discussed by 
the committee with Congressman Gibbons, who has been the 
leading U.S. political figure in this matter, in Washington. 
Congressman Gibbons made the chilling reality very clear in 
his discussions with the committee. As you all know, the 
dispute-settlement mechanism is fairly complex. However, it 
has flaws and everyone agrees that is has flaws. Congressman 
Gibbons said that, if Canada were not satisfied, then could 
invoke the six-month cancellation clause. 

@ (1340) 


Honourable senators, I have not made up my own mind 
whether it will ever be possible for Canada to invoke the 
six-month cancellation clause, but many knowledgeable 
Canadians say that it will be impossible for us ever to do that 
because of the obvious change that will have taken place in a 
significant number of Canadian producing-exporting indus- 
tries, adapting themselves to this Free Trade Agreement. 
Congressman Gibbons tells us that, if we are not satisfied with 
a ruling or with something that will happen to us in the future, 
this is what it boils down to: We will have to invoke something 
that will be much easier for the Americans to invoke, because, 
as trading partners, we are much less important to them than 
they are to us. Any negotiator can understand that the six- 
month cancellation clause in an agreement between two very 
unequal trading partners is an out. It is something to be used 
much more easily by the stronger trading partner than by the 
weaker trading partner. 


In committee yesterday we had even more interesting infor- 
mation on the question of the dispute-settlement mechanism, 
which is the guts of this agreement, and all that it entails. An 
expert witness, Mr. Mel Clark, informed the committee that, 
although the agreement gives the impression that if we now 
have a dispute with the United States we can opt for either the 
GATT dispute-settlement procedure, which has worked very 
well for us and is inexpensive, or the new Free Trade Agree- 
ment procedure, which involves U.S. lawyers and may be very 
expensive. The agreement is laced with these unstated facts on 
situations that none of us could ever know about unless we 
were specialists in a very large number of areas. 


As Mr. Clark explained to us, since 1949 GATT has had a 
policy of not intervening in disputes between parties to a 
binational agreement so that the references in the agreement 
to the fact that Canada still has an option are simply not right. 
The agreement reduces our options. It takes options away from 
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us. It takes the option of the dispute-settlement procedure of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade away from us 
and replaces it, but it does not stipulate that it is doing so. This 
can be directly related to the advice of the Macdonald com- 
mission, which was that Canada should maintain GATT as its 
principal international agreement. 


Honourable senators, the agreement is filled with these 
secret corners, and I must say that I concur with the observa- 
tions of Senator Perrault about the speed with which this 
fundamental change in our trading approach—the one that we 
have developed since the end of World War II—is being 
rushed through Parliament. Here we are at almost two o’clock 
on this Friday afternoon before the New Year’s weekend— 
under the gun, you might say, to have all this wrapped up in 
the next few minutes. It is really unacceptable! I do not think 
anything like this has ever happened in Canada before. To 
emphasize the point, I must say that this government has lost 
all sense of the fact that parliaments are run by some agree- 
ment among the people to make them run. 


Senator Bosa: By consensus. 


Senator Stollery: As Senator Bosa says, it has to be run “by 
consensus’. 


I remember the advice of my leader, Senator MacEachen, 
many years ago, when he said to us—and it was not a political 
observation, Senator Murray, it was an observation about 
Parliament—that Parliament is run by consent, the consent of 
the members to make it run. That is the difference between 
Canada and countries which, for all of their histories, have 
never been able to make their parliaments run. They have 
never understood that there must be a general consensus by 
the people and by parliament to make it run. Because that 
consensus has been so abused by this government ever since it 
was elected, we have—and every member feels it—a lessening 
of the consensus in this country. The agreement, honourable 
senators, is filled with secret corners, and it is unfortunate that 
under this spurious deadline we have no time to look more 
carefully into them in the interests of the country. 


For example, in chapter 15, which deals with temporary 
entry for business persons, a list of professionals categories 
appears. We all understood that this list of professionals and 
the need for professionals to come in and out of Canada and 
the United States was related to trade matters. We understood 
they would be people, for example, who were selling some- 
thing, servicing something or were, for some reason, required 
to stay in Canada more than a few hours or a couple of days, 
and that therefore there had to be this section in the agree- 
ment. However, when you look carefully at chapter 15 you 
discover that there is a long list of professionals, such as 
dentists, registered nurses, veterinarians, teachers and universi- 
ty professors. According to the evidence that we have heard, 
these people will be allowed into Canada for up to two years. 
We were told by witnesses on behalf of the government that 
these people would be able to replace, for example, a Canadian 
professor who might be on sabbatical leave. Under the Free 
Trade Agreement they would be able to avoid totally the rules 
and regulations of the Immigration Act. 


[Senator Stollery.] 
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It is not very difficult to see that, more and more, it is not 
only a trade agreement but is an intellectual agreement. Under 
that particular section we are giving rights to U.S. profession- 
als that we give to no other professionals in the world. If I were 
in the academic community, honourable senators, I would be 
very concerned about that section of the Free Trade 
Agreement. 


The greatest belief in all of this year of either believing or 
not believing is the belief that on Monday or Tuesday, or 
whenever it is, we will have a free trade agreement in force, 
when, in fact, what we will have is the outline of a free trade 
agreement coming into force next week. The real agreement, 
honourable senators, will be decided over the next five to seven 
years, when the subsidy issue is decided. 


I would refer you to an observation made at page 286 of the 
Macdonald commission report: 


The United States sees a need to develop rules which will 
penalize governments for intervening in its economy in 
order to meet particular social and political goals. 


@ (1350) 


I have not heard any reference to it by a representative of the 
government over the past year. This is particularly important 
as we now have the five- to seven-year period, starting in the 
month of January, when what is and what is not a subsidy will, 
in fact, be discussed. 


Members of the government, supporters of the government, 
and supporters of the agreement, do not seem worried about 
our various social and health programs and the fact that the 
Americans do not have a national unemployment insurance 
program. I use unemployment insurance and the medical 
program because they are the two most obvious ones, the ones 
that we all know, but there is a vast number of other programs 
and there is no question that the future of those programs is 
not decided by passing the framework of this agreement. The 
future of those programs will be decided over the next five to 
seven years. My goodness! What is the government’s response 
to that problem? Well, it has the de Grandpré adjustment 
committee, which ends its work in May, before the adjustment 
problem even starts. How can the adjustment problem start 
before the question of subsidies has, in a general way, been 
decided over the next five to seven years? Yet the govern- 
ment’s response to that is to appoint a committee, a kind of 
bumf committee, that ends its work in May, before the prob- 
lems even start. 


So, honourable senators, not only am I a skeptic among the 
believers who support this government but I must say that I 
have become increasingly skeptical about the role of Canadian 
business in this debate. I realize that it is the end of the week, 
but I did get some of the trading statistics out when I thought 
I would make a few comments pressed into this late hour on a 
Friday afternoon. Business has come out of this, honourable 
senators, with a great loss of respect. In the election campaign, 
business in Canada involved itself in such activities that, when 
I try to think of autocratic régimes that would allow business 
to conduct massive campaigns on behalf of their dictators, the 
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only one I can think of is in Chile, where the business 
community acted on behalf of General Pinochet in the last 
plebiscite, which I had the luck to watch. I say “luck”, because 
it was interesting. The business community in Chile, represent- 
ing General Pinochet, acted in exactly the same manner as the 
business community in Canada, spending millions of dollars to 
support this agreement. 


An Hon. Senator: Fascists! 


Senator Stollery: I did not say that it was a fascist business 
community, and I do not think that, but I do believe that it 
acted in a reprehensible fashion— 


Senator Frith: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stollery: —a fashion acceptable in no democratic 
country. 


Senator Frith: That is right. 


Senator Stollery: I know rather a lot of countries rather 
well, perhaps a hundred or more, and the only example that 
comes to my mind is the business community which massively 
supported General Pinochet in the plebiscite in Chile. 


In regard to the business community and its desperation for 
this agreement, if you look through our export trading figures 
you will find that, in trade with a country like China, Aus- 
tralia is third, whereas we are thirteenth, even though I believe 
we recognized China before Australia did. With the Soviet 
Union, Canada is the twenty-ninth largest trading partner of 
the developed, capitalist countries. Only Greece has less trade 
with the Soviet Union. With Japan, we are the ninth largest 
trading partner. I am sure that if you looked at those figures 
you would find that, while we are the ninth and there are only 
eight other countries obviously ahead of us, some of which are 
much smaller than we are, if it were not for our role as a 
supplier of raw materials to Japan, we would not even be 
ninth. 


However, the hour is growing late and I thank honourable 
senators for being patient enough to listen to me, when on the 
minds of many of them are, I know, the departures of trains 
and airplanes. Thank you very much. 


Hon. Len Marchand: Honourable senators, I am going to 
take only a few minutes. I recall a big debate one Christmas 
time in the 1970s. Although I cannot remember the exact 
year, it was when I was part of the Trudeau government. We 
were discussing an issue of such great importance that the 
opposition had to keep us over the Christmas period for it, and 
the late Don Jamieson said something like this: “When the 
country is up to its armpits in jingle bells, I do not know how 
many people are listening.” 


I know there has been a great deal of concern in the country 
about the whole issue of this Free Trade Agreement, and not 
all of the issues were articulated during the election campaign 
period. Certainly, one group of people whose interests were not 
articulated during the period of the election campaign were 
the aboriginal peoples of this country. Senator Adams raised a 
few questions the other day in the debate on second reading in 


relation to the northern areas especially and more directly to 
the Inuit people, and I commend him for that. 


A number of questions were brought to my attention by the 
Assembly of First Nations, and, if the minister, John Crosbie, 
had appeared before the committee, I would have brought 
them to his attention. It is not my intention to raise all of the 
questions now, but I do want to highlight a couple of the areas 
about which the aboriginal peoples are generally concerned. 


One of the biggest boosts to Indian and non-Indian econo- 
mies will be the settlement of land claims to nearly two-thirds 
of the land mass of Canada. Concern, backed by some legal 
opinion, has been expressed that benefits from land claims 
used to support business development may be construed as 
subsidies and therefore subject to countervail. How does the 
government address this concern? Or, is it clear that such 
land-claim benefits flow from aboriginal and treaty rights 
protected by sections 25 and 35 of the Canadian Constitution? 


The treaty-making prerogative of the federal Crown is clear. 
What is not clear is just how outstanding treaty obligations, 
like those to Indian peoples, will fare in light of the new 
obligations stemming from the FTA. Will such outstanding 
treaty obligations be honoured first, before other obligations 
such as assistance to companies and to communities having to 
adjust to the FTA? 


Honourable senators, this is the basis, the nub, the most 
important area of concern that we have relating to the FTA. I 
know there has been a lot of rhetoric on both sides—rhetoric 
that perhaps has become just a little far-fetched. However, I 
hope you do not think I am extending the concerns I have 
raised into an area that could be thought to be far-fetched. 
They may be far-fetched to some of you, but not to us. We 
fear that this Free Trade Agreement, which is all-pervasive 
and all-encompassing, can have some impact on our communi- 
ties, particularly in the settlement of some outstanding land 
claims in all parts of the country, and especially the large 
number of outstanding land claims in the Northwest Territo- 
ries. My colleague Senator Adams referred to these the other 
day. 

Honourable senators, I just want to say that, as a western 
Canadian who has been elected to the House of Commons over 
three terms, I campaigned many times on the basis of being a 
free trader. I am a free trader, but I have some fears regarding 
this agreement. I do not think it is a good agreement for 
Canada. We could have done better. But be that as it may, we 
made the commitment and the people have spoken. I only hope 
that we have done it right. I want to say that the peoples in the 
aboriginal communities will be watching, as I am sure all 
Canadians will, the effects of this agreement on our peoples 
and on our communities. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1400) 
[Translation] 


Hon. Norbert L. Thériault: Honourable senators, I know 
that it is already two o’clock on Friday afternoon. I also know 
that honourable senators want to leave as soon as possible. 
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[English] 

Nevertheless, I should like to take a few minutes to express 
my feelings about this deal. I am saddened about what will 
happen in the future as a result of this week, although it is part 
of the political life of our party system that caucus decides, 
and those of us who have lived with caucuses for a number of 
years know what it means not only to the caucus but to the 
party and to the parliamentary system. 


The leadership of the Liberal Party in the Senate made a 
commitment back in July or August that it would not pass this 
bill until there was an election. In hindsight, we might have 
been more specific and said unless a majority of the people in 
Canada voted for free trade, but we did not do that. I come 
from a small province in Canada where 35 per cent of the 
population is French speaking and the balance is English 
speaking, and in my province this deal was debated at length. 
Of course, the Leader of the Government in the Senate and 
the Prime Minister have always said that the deal had the 
support of eight premiers, but it makes you wonder, when, in 
spite of a very popular Liberal premier supporting free trade in 
my province, over 60 per cent of New Brunswickers voted 
against the government, primarily because of free trade. 


Senator Murray: He was not supporting the government; he 
was supporting free trade. 


Senator Thériault: It gives you an idea of the deep feeling 
that there is in New Brunswick. 


Senator Murray: How did Premier McKenna vote? He was 
not supporting the government; he was supporting free trade. 


Senator Thériault: Anything else? 
Senator Perrault: Carry on, Canada! 


Senator Thériault: The situation is the same throughout the 
maritimes—in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and P.E.I. During the campaign there was a lot of talk about 
fear, and I am one of those who fear this agreement. I have 
risen today to make those remarks because I want my children 
and grandchildren to know 30 years from now, if things 
transpire as I think they may, that I stood up and said what I 
believed. When they ask me, “Where were you?”, I am going 
to have to explain to them that I did not vote against the deal 
but that I abstained. I am going to abstain, as I did earlier this 
week, but I do not like doing so, because I am worried. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, we Acadians know what the word 
“assimilation” means. Thousands of our people went to the 
United States and what happened to them? Within two gener- 
ations, they completely lost their mother tongue. 


When I see what happened in Canada during the election 
campaign, I am even more frightened. What regions supported 
this Agreement? Only two Canadian provinces gave majority 
support to the Agreement on November 21, 1988, namely 
Quebec and Alberta. 

The actions of the governments of these provinces do not 
show that they are totally devoted to Canadian patriotism. 
That is their right. Most people in Quebec are Quebecers first 
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and then Canadians. We heard talk of separatism from 
Quebec and Alberta, not from the other provinces. This Agree- 
ment suits people who think that way. 


I conclude by saying that I hope with all my heart that my 
fears as a Canadian and a parliamentarian will not be realized. 
Because as you know, within 20 years, as Parizeau said and 
Bourassa said indirectly, it will be easier to obtain separation 
or sovereignty-association with the Free Trade Agreement 
than without it. 


Having admitted this, the two main achievements of the 
Mulroney Government are the decentralization of the national 
Government’s power to the provinces and the weakening of the 
Canadian Government’s power with respect to our southern 
neighbours. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, I hope that my fears do not come true. 
When we talked about social programs during the election 
campaign as they related to the FTA, I believed everything 
that was said. The Prime Minister brought his own mother 
forward to show us that he was not going to take away her 
pension. I never believed that people of my generation would 
lose their pensions; but I am concerned about the effect that 
the agreement will have because of the pressure that was 
brought to bear by the many companies—God knows how 
much pressure they used during the campaign—to make sure 
that the Free Trade Agreement would come about. When they 
have to compete with the American companies in a different 
system, over the years it will be the American system that will 
prevail. 


As a Canadian who has travelled throughout the United 
States and has a lot of respect for the United States, having 
many cousins who live there, I do not want to see the kind of 
poverty in Canadian cities that I see when I go to Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles or any of the other large 
cities. Thank God it is not like that in Canada. I hope that my 
fears prove groundless, but I am having a hard time even 
abstaining and not voting “no” on this deal. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Ann Elizabeth Bell: Honourable senators, I should like 
to make one or two points about Bill C-2, which I assume we 
are going to give third reading to this afternoon. Bill C-2, 
which will implement free trade, provides for tariff reductions 
and the elimination of trade barriers. In that Bill C-2 is 
implementing the Free Trade Agreement, it has my support 
and, I assume, the support of most Canadians, because 
Canadians are free traders; our whole history proves that. 
However, going beyond the fact that Bill C-2 implements the 
Free Trade Agreement, it is forcing us into an economic union 
with the United States, starting with the opening up to the 
United States of our natural resources, which will be access- 
ible, including energy and water—so far, and allowing direct 
takeovers of Canadian companies, with no protection for 
strategic companies. 
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Honourable senators, I have seen nothing that would protect 
a company of strategic importance to Canada from being 
subject to a direct foreign takeover. The Free Trade Agree- 
ment provides that the threshold for direct acquisitions will be 
raised to $150 million. Someone—I think it was the distin- 
guished Canadian economist, Mr. E.L.R. Williamson—recent- 
ly said that there is no corporate lawyer worth his salt who 
couldn’t break a company down into segments worth $150 
million each. 


I wish we had more time to deal with certain other aspects 
of Bill C-2, honourable senators, but that is wishful thinking, 
indeed, on my part. I do not feel that I have any responsibility 
for the government’s deadline of January 1—that is the gov- 
ernment’s deadline. We in this chamber do not have a respon- 
sibility to the government; our responsibility is to the people of 
Canada. I think we should have the time to make sure that this 
implementing legislation has all of its “i’s” dotted and its “t’s” 
crossed. I would not buy car insurance without reading the 
small print in more detail than we have had time to consider in 
our examination of this document. 


Honourable senators, I cannot support this bill at third 
reading, and it is for this reason: I find the dispute-settling 
mechanism disappointing in the extreme. I know we have gone 
on about this at length, but what it really boils down to is two 
alternatives—the termination of the agreement or retaliation 
on the part of Canada. The “binding” part of this dispute-set- 
tling mechanism is missing. It should provide a remedy or 
ensure compliance, and it does neither. As I have said, our 
only options are to terminate the agreement—which, as Sena- 
tor Stollery clearly pointed out, is not practical—or to retali- 
ate. I cannot think of any way in which Canada can retaliate 
so that the United States would even notice, unless we decided 
to divert the Columbia River, which would be in contravention 
of another treaty. In my view the dispute-settling mechanism 
is not really a practical solution at all. It is not really what this 
country needs in such a comprehensive agreement. 


Having said that, and having said why I cannot support Bill 
C-2 at third reading, I should like to say that, should the bill 
receive Royal Assent, I shall do everything in my power to 
help the government make this treaty work. All Canadians will 
be in this together. We must act in the most unified way we 
possibly can to defend Canada’s interests. That I pledge. 


[ Translation] 

Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, I only have a few 
words to say to you. 

I have but one regret: to be involved in my party’s promise 
to let this famous bill pass because of the Conservative 
majority. 

[English] 

Hon. P. Michael Pitfield: Honourable senators, I regret 
that I am not able to support this bill. I am a free trader, but it 
is abundantly clear that this is not a good agreement for 
Canada. Furthermore, it is not accompanied by adequate 
supporting measures. It is not conducive to—to the contrary, it 
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will undermine—the development of Canada as a united and 
sovereign country. It does not provide for the fair treatment of 
our people. 


Honourable senators, this could be a good agreement. It 
could be accompanied by adequate supporting measures. It 
could be conducive to the development of our country as a 
sovereign and united country. It could provide for the fair 
treatment of Canadians, but it does none of these things. 


Given the results of the recent election, it would not be 
proper for me to vote against the bill. As I cannot, in con- 
science, support it, I will abstain from the vote. As the bill is 
likely to pass, I join Senator Bell and others who pledge 
themselves to try to make it work in the event that it becomes 
law. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Honourable senators, if I may, I should 
like to make a few comments on the recommendations we have 
heard from the committee today and on some of the state- 
ments we have heard from honourable senators in the course of 
the debate on third: reading of this bill. 


I should first like to deal with two points raised by Senator 
Stollery in his speech. Senator Stollery referred to the testimo- 
ny given to the committee yesterday by Mr. Mel Clark. Mr. 
Clark made a number of statements in the course of his 
testimony which the government believes to be quite inaccu- 
rate and which it was in a position to refute through evidence 
of our officials who were present but who, because of the 
pressures of time, did not have an opportunity to reply directly 
to Mr. Clark’s testimony. 

Shortly after the meeting of yesterday one of the senior 
officials present, Mr. Alan Nymark of the Trade Negotiations 
Office, wrote to the chairman of the committee, Senator 
Stewart, a two and a half page letter— 


Hon. John B. Stewart: I have not received any such letter. 


Senator Murray: I am sorry that that is the case, honour- 
able senators, and, indeed— 


Senator Stewart: It is absolutely new to me that there is 
such a letter. I do not know what the honourable senator is 
talking about. That letter never came to me; nor did it come to 
the committee. 


Senator Perrault: Shocking! 

Senator Murray: I am very sorry that that is the case. 

Senator Stewart: Don’t use it, then. 
Senator Murray: Oh, I beg your pardon, but I intend to use 
it. 

Senator Stewart: You may wish to do so, but that is not a 
committee document, I can assure you. 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator should not get so 
exercised over what can only have been a difficulty in getting a 
letter to him. 


Senator Perrault: It was sent by Canada Post, was it? 
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Senator Murray: The honourable senator is getting quite 
unduly exercised. I am telling him that a letter, which was 
signed by a senior official of the government, was addressed to 
him. 

Senator Stewart: It was not received. 

Senator Murray: Right, it was not received. 

Senator Stewart: All right. 


Senator Murray: Fine; let us have that on the record: It was 
not received. I am now assisting the Senate by— 


Senator Stollery: You received it! 

Senator Murray: Yes, I have a copy of it. 

Senator Stewart: Why don’t you read from your private 
diary? 

Senator Murray: Why is the honourable senator so afraid to 
hear what is in this document? 


Senator Stewart: This material never came before the 
committee. 


Senator Murray: Then let me place it before the Senate 
now. 


Senator Stewart: In that case, why don’t you read from your 
diary? It is of equal authority. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the letter was sent to 
my friend— 

Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): It 
was addressed to Senator Stewart; it was not sent. That is the 
problem. 


Senator Murray: How does the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition know that this letter was not sent? 


Senator Frith: Perhaps we can adjourn the debate on this 
question. 


Senator Murray: It was not received, but a copy of it was 
sent— 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): We 
do not think this letter ought to be put on the record until it 
has been delivered to the chairman of the committee. 


Senator Murray: Now we have the Leader of the Opposition 
getting exercised about this. 


Senator Frith: This is an inappropriate way to deal with the 
letter; that is all. 


Senator MacEachen: Perhaps we should send the letter back 
to the committee so that it can be dealt with there. 
@ (1420) 


Senator Murray: The Leader of the Opposition is getting 
very exercised now. 


Senator Stewart: I should like to ask the Leader of the 
Government a question. Is he introducing a new rule on the 
basis of which I, as chairman of the committee, could rise here 
and say, “Evidently, a letter has been written to me as 


(Senator Perrault.] 
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chairman of the committee. I didn’t put it before the commit- 
tee. I might have received 50 such letters. They were never 
received by the committee and they have no standing in 
reference to the work of the committee.”? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, forget that I ever 
mentioned the letter. Let me deal with the points. Let me only 
deal with the points. 


Senator Stewart: Yes, kill the man, and then say, “Let’s 
forget that I did so!” 


Senator Murray: I have not killed you yet! Wait! I have not 
even killed your arguments yet! 


Senator Stewart: You have put the assertion on the record; 
now you say, “Forget it!”’ 


Senator Guay: When did you receive this letter? 
Senator Murray: I received it today, at noon. 


Honourable senators, let me simply deal, on behalf of the 
government, with some of the evidence that was placed before 
the committee yesterday by Mr. Mel Clark. In particular, I 
should like to deal with his statement— 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, I have a point of 
order. This is very important for this Parliament. I would wish 
and hope that the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
would withdraw the remarks he made when he quoted from a 
letter supposedly sent to a chairman of a committee that was 
never received. If anything, he should at least withdraw that, 
and then quote from the information that he received. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, there is nothing to 
withdraw. My statement is that a letter has been addressed to 
the chairman. I am sorry that the chairman has not received it. 
I have no doubt that he will receive it in due course. 


Meanwhile, on the basis of my speaking notes, may I be 
permitted to deal in a very unemotional way, I hope, with one 
of the arguments that was placed before the committee by Mr. 
Mel Clark yesterday? This is the argument that our friend 
Senator Stollery made his own in the course of his speech in 
debate on third reading this afternoon. 


Senator Stollery pointed out—or repeated, rather—Mr. 
Clark’s allegation that since 1949 the GATT had refused to 
intervene in settling disputes arising under a bilateral agree- 
ment, and thus, according to Mr. Mel Clark and Senator 
Stollery, the option in Article 1801(2) to take a case to the 
GATT is meaningless. This assertion by Mr. Mel Clark and 
Senator Stollery is wrong. I am informed that in the 1949 
Margins Preference case the GATT stated that it would not 
rule on the determination of rights and obligations between 
governments arising from a bilateral agreement where the 
matter was not within the competence of the contracting 
parties to the GATT. However, where either party to a 
bilateral agreement may also be in violation of its GATT 
obligation, the GATT has jurisdiction. To give an example, 
Canada could not seek a GATT panel to adjudicate a dispute 
arising from chapter 14 of the FTA, which deals with services, 
because these are obligations arising from the Free Trade 
Agreement, not from the GATT. But in the area of antidump- 
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ing and countervail, where there are existing GATT obliga- 
tions, Canada could proceed either to GATT or to the FTA 
dispute-settlement mechanism. 


Senator Stollery: Honourable senators, I would like to have 
one moment to explain that not only— 


Senator Doody: You spoke in this debate earlier. 


Senator Stollery: You have mentioned my observation, and 
you have, on the basis of a spurious letter, introduced spurious 
evidence and ignored the fact that we were told that in 40 
years never has the procedure been used that you were saying 
can be used. So I do not see the point of your uninformed 
comment. 


Senator Murray: My honourable friend will have an oppor- 
tunity to read the statements that I have made when he gets 
his copy of Hansard, or, indeed, his copy of this letter. But the 
point that I have just made, that Canada would have an option 
either to invoke the dispute-settlement mechanism of the Free 
Trade Agreement or to go to the GATT in an area in which 
there are existing GATT obligations, effectively refutes the 
point that Mr. Mel Clark made at the committee yesterday 
and which the honourable senator has made his own in the 
debate on third reading today. 


There are a number of other matters in Mr. Clark’s testimo- 
ny that I should deal with immediately. 


Article 104 of the Free Trade Agreement affirms the exist- 
ing rights and obligations of the parties to one another. This 
includes GATT rights which are not removed in the antidump- 
ing and countervail area by virtue of Article 1801(1). This 
article merely indicates that for the matters specifically cov- 
ered by chapter 19, including binational panel dispute settle- 
ment in antidumping and countervailing duty cases to replace 
review of final determinations by a domestic court, chapter 18 
shall not apply. Neither chapter 18 nor chapter 19 provide that 
for matters covered by chapter 19 the parties’ GATT rights no 
longer apply. 

If Canada believes that a U.S. antidumping or countervail- 
ing duty law or the application of such a law is inconsistent 
with U.S. obligations under the GATT, Canada remains free 
to raise its case in the GATT. It also has the option, under 
Article 1801(2), of raising the matter bilaterally with the 
Canada-U.S. Trade Commission. The fact that Canada may 
subsequently wish to avail itself of binational panel review of 
the final decision rendered in the U.S. in that case in no way 
prejudices our rights under chapter 18 of the FTA. Thus it is 
incorrect to state, as Mr. Clark did, that the FTA replaces 
GATT rules with the rule of U.S. law. 


Mr. Clark also referred to Canada being worse off under the 
FTA than previously, because section 409 of the U.S. imple- 
menting legislation allegedly introduces new countervail reme- 
dies which apply only to Canada. This also is not correct. The 
U.S. statement of administrative action makes it clear that 
section 409 does not create any new trade remedies. Further- 
more, it does not obviate the need to comply fully with the 
criteria and procedures of existing U.S. trade law nor does it 
prejudge any investigation or determination under those laws. 
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Honourable senators, the second matter that Senator Stol- 
lery dealt with in his remarks on third reading today— 


Senator Stewart: Before Senator Murray continues, I should 
like to rise on a point of privilege, both a point of personal 
privilege and as a member of the committee. 


Senator Murray has alleged that a letter was written to me 
as chairman of the committee. I assert that I received no such 
letter and that no such letter was in the possession of the 
committee when it concluded its unanimous report. My point 
of privilege is that there was an implication that I, as chairman 
of the committee, had certain knowledge, indeed, that the 
committee had certain knowledge which is not reflected in the 
report it made to the Senate earlier this day. 


I have no objection to the Leader of the Government making 
statements on behalf of the government, but what I do object 
to most earnestly, honourable senators, is that that information 
should be smuggled before this house in the guise of a letter 
which was not received by me, either personally or as chair- 
man of the committee, in which capacity I serve this body. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I accept the state- 
ment of the honourable senator. What can I do except regret it 
if, for some reason, he has not received the letter? Let me tell 
him what my information is. 


Senator Frith: Don’t use it, that is what you can do. 
Senator Murray: My information is— 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, the Leader of the 
Government does not really get the pith and substance of my 
objection. I am accusing him of smuggling! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, this is silly; this is 
truly silly. 


Senator Stewart: That shows your sense of values. 


Senator Murray: This is truly silly. I have placed on the 
record, on my own responsibility as a member of the govern- 
ment— 


Senator Stewart: But you did not do that. 


Senator Murray: —a refutation of certain testimony that 
was given to the committee yesterday by Mr. Mel Clark. 


Senator Perrault: When did you receive your letter? 


@ (1430) 


Senator Murray: I have done so, as I said, on my own 
responsibility as a member of the government. 


I began to say, until, to my astonishment, I was interrupted 
by irate senators, that the same refutation was contained in a 
letter which had been addressed by a senior official of the 
Trade Negotiations Office to the honourable senator in his 
capacity as chairman of the committee. I cannot understand 
his indignation. He might be indignant with the post office for 
not having delivered the letter, but let me tell him what my 
information is. 
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My information is that yesterday an officer of the Trade 
Negotiations Office handed the letter in an envelope to my 
friend, and that my friend handed it— 


Senator Stewart: “. . . handed it’’? 


Senator Murray: Yes, handed the letter in an envelope to 
my friend, and my friend handed it to the clerk of the 
committee. At the same time a copy of the letter was given by 
the officer of the Trade Negotiations Office to the clerk of the 
committee. Indeed, the letter that I have—and I must refer to 
it again—while it is addressed to the Honourable John Stew- 
art, states: ‘“‘c.c. Mr. Patrick Savoie, Clerk of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs.” 


All kinds of things can happen—the honourable senator did 
not open the letter or it was mislaid somewhere. Clearly, he 
does not have the letter. Clearly, this was the first he had 
heard of it. 


Senator Stollery: It is getting worse. 


Senator Murray: Well, I am sorry about that, but why is he 
so indignant that I should place the material on the record of 
the Senate in the course of the third reading debate? It is not 
as if the material was so offensive or inflammatory. 


Senator Perrault: When was it on his desk? 
Senator Stollery: It has characterized the whole debate. 


Senator Murray: It amounts to a refutation, on behalf of the 
government, of testimony that was placed before the commit- 
tee yesterday by a witness. I think it is the kind of information 
that the house and the country is entitled to, and I therefore 
place it on the record. Frankly, I find the interventions and 
indignation of honourable senators quite silly. 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, I do not wish to 
pursue the matter any further. The Leader of the Government 
in the Senate says now that he wants to put this information 
before the Senate on his own authority. I do not object to his 
proceeding in that way. I have raised my point of privilege. 
The records of the house are clear. I can only conclude that 
the Honourable Leader of the Government’s perception of 
parliamentary values is beyond improvement by anything I 
might say. 

Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I assume that the questions— 

Senator Murray, are you finished? 

Senator Murray: Indeed, I am not finished. I sat down 
because— 

Senator Frith: Let us get it straight about the letter. 

Senator Murray: I have not finished my speech. 

Senator Frith: This concerns a point of order. 


On the orderliness of proceeding with this letter at all, I 
understand that the Leader of the Government in the Senate is 
having difficulty understanding why there was such a sharp 
reaction from the chairman and members of the committee to 
his attempt to introduce, on third reading of the bill, a letter 
addressed, but not delivered, to the chairman of the commit- 


[Senator Murray.] 


tee, not considered by the committee, and not now available 
for consideration by the committee. If we are to proceed— 


Senator Stollery: Because we in fact have been reasonable. 
Senator Frith: —as we have undertaken to proceed— 
An Hon. Senator: Never seen it! 


Senator Frith: —there was no way for the committee to deal 
with this. We reacted the way we did because we worked fairly 
hard on this committee. We worked nine to ten hours a day— 
and that is all right, we undertook to do that; I am not 
complaining or looking for sympathy. It was an instructive and 
interesting experience. However, the committee report was 
based on the evidence before the committee. On the basis of 
the evidence that was before us, as the report states, “On the 
evidence presented to us,” we worked, again, long hours to 
prepare a report. We completed that report, passed it unani- 
mously, and brought it before the Senate as a basis for the 
third reading. That report was adopted. We felt that the 
committee aspect of the matter had been dealt with. 

If, then, at third reading, some honourable senator wants to 
deal not with some criticism of the report but with the 
evidence, there is nothing wrong with anyone talking about the 
evidence that is there. 


Senator Murray: But he may not refute it? 


Senator Frith: No, that is not the point. Certainly he can do 
what you eventually tried to do. I am simply trying to explain 
why we were concerned. It is because we are now faced with 
the evidence that we in the committee heard. 


You did ask for an explanation. Do you want to hear it? 

Senator Murray: I do not think I did. 

Senator Frith: Yes, you said, “I cannot understand.” 

Senator Murray: That is not an invitation for explanation. 

Senator Frith: Oh, I see. All right. 

Senator Perrault: They want to bask in ignorance. 

Senator Frith: I now understand how closed your mind is to 
it, but let me put it on the record—even if it is boring to you. 


So, honourable senators, in any normal circumstances the 
committee would say at this stage: Since we cannot question 
this document, as we did question the author of the document 
when he was before us— 


An Hon. Senator: I have not seen it! 


Senator Frith: —the only way that we can deal with this in 
a normal fashion is to say that it is perfectly proper for the 
leader to raise it. We must now consider moving that the bill 
be not now read a third time but that it be referred back to the 
committee— 


Senator Perrault: Right on! 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Frith: —so that in this way we can help the Leader 
of the Government get this evidence properly before the com- 
mittee, delivered to the committee. We can convene and think 
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about it and be ready for it to be delivered. The author of it 
can come before the committee and make these points. We can 
then deal with it and bring it back. If, again, someone says, 
“But I have a letter here that refutes that,’ we can send it 
back again. That is why it is unfair to do that; that is all. 


Senator Guay: Right on! 


Senator Frith: To have stood and said, “This is what I say 
about some of the evidence I read” is one thing. But to try to 
qualify a person who was a witness by saying what his job was, 
and then trying to bootleg it in in this way— 


Senator Guay: That is a good word. 


Senator Frith: —leaves open the question—and I leave it to 
the leader and the chairman to consider this—whether or not 
the only thing to do is to let the committee look at this letter. 


Senator Guay: A good bootlegging job! 
Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators can indeed reflect on 
that. Since they have a majority in this place, they will decide 
what they want to decide. 


Senator Frith: That is correct. Now you are right! Now you 
are on the right track! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I want to deal with 
another matter that was raised by Senator Stollery. 


Senator Frith: That is the reward for cooperation. 
Senator Guay: Did you get another letter? 


Senator Murray: I want to deal now with the question of the 
temporary entry of professionals and others that was raised in 
comments by Senator Stollery. 


The first thing that has to be said about this matter is that 
those provisions relating to temporary entry are in the Free 
Trade Agreement because we Canadians asked that they be 
put there. It is our business community in this country that is 
applauding the provisions that are there in that respect. 

Honourable senators should know that because Canada has 
been a good deal more liberal over the years in this respect 
than the United States— 


Senator Guay: That is hurting your feelings. 


Senator Murray: —we have to make few legislative adjust- 
ments as a result of the provisions in the Free Trade Agree- 
ment relating to temporary entry— 


Senator Stollery: Because it is by regulation, and the entire 
section is being handled, we are told, by regulation. 


Senator Murray: —whereas the United States has to make 
considerable adjustments in its legislation and regulations. 


Senator Guay: A small price to pay for its passage! 


Senator Murray: I want to put it to the honourable senator, 
and to others who are interested in this, that without these 
provisions the gains that we have made in terms of trade in 
services would be far less useful to our country without the 
ability of our business people to go across the border, as 


provided for in the Free Trade Agreement and the legislation. 
Without the ability of our business people to go across the 
border as provided for in the Free Trade Agreement and in the 
legislation, the gains that we have made with regard to the 
services industry would be far less useful to us. 


@ (1440) 


Further to that, and as a long-standing issue in trade 
between our two countries, our manufacturers will be able to 
provide after-sales service to their U.S. customers as a result of 
these provisions. As I say, the provisions are reciprocal, but we 
should not be concerned about that. Canada has historically 
been much more liberal in its temporary entry policies than 
has the United States, and there will be no great change for us. 


Senator Stollery: Two years is temporary? 


Senator Murray: Some concern was expressed about the 
wide range of professionals who will be permitted easier entry 
under this chapter. Again, I should like to point out that it was 
important to include as many professionals as possible, because 
without the ability of architects, engineers or management 
consultants to cross the border freely the benefits of open 
access for the provision of services could not be achieved. 


Finally, with regard to professionals such as lawyers and 
university teachers, while they are on the list for expedited 
temporary entry, the rules on hiring or licensing in these 
specific professions have not been touched by the Free Trade 
Agreement. In other words, they are not covered by the 
services chapter of the agreement. Thus we can still institute 
or retain “Canadians first” policies, if that is what we wish to 
do. If, at some future time, the governing authorities for these 
professions choose to allow U.S. citizens equal opportunity in 
Canada, their entry will be facilitated at the border. In the 
meantime they will at least have expedited entry for purposes 
of research, consulting and so on. Therefore, in summary, the 
temporary entry chapter is an important achievement for 
Canada, which will prove itself time and again as business 
people take advantage of the Free Trade Agreement. 


Senator Bosa: What about the European Economic 
Community? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the report made by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee today suggested that— 


Senator Stollery: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. I must say that I did not join in the previous point of 
order. Even though the credibility of my remarks was thrown 
into some disrepute in a very spurious manner rather late in 
the day, I especially chose not to join in that protest because I 
wanted honourable senators to have the opportunity to get 
away from Ottawa. 


However, I must say that I deplore this method of bringing 
up—at the last moment, when everyone has reluctantly agreed 
to end this matter today—argumentation which was not 
brought up before the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I refer in particular to the immigration matter and to 
the testimony of a government witness—and not testimony by 
an independent witness—who said that the entry procedures 
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could allow someone to come into Canada for up to two years. 
That was the evidence that was put before our committee. 


Senator Doody: What is your point of order? 


Senator Stollery: In my opinion, if the government leader 
wishes to refute that evidence in the proper fashion, then we 
should reconstitute the Foreign Affairs Committee and go 
back and hear the evidence over again. In my opinion the 
Leader of the Government has made a very weak defence, 
filled with holes, about the immigration matter, because I am 
sure he does not personally understand the Immigration Act or 
the rules of occupational demand. I am sure that there exists 
an association of Canadian professors from whom we have not 
heard—nor has anyone said that they were consulted—when, 
under the Free Trade Agreement, their jobs are put at risk, 
together with the jobs of the dentists, the nurses and all of the 
other people on that list— 


Senator Doody: What is your point of order? 


Senator Stollery: If the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate wishes to refute that evidence at the last moment— 
and, in my opinion, it is a sort of semi-refutation done in a 
phony manner—then I think he should be honourable enough 
to move that the entire matter be sent back to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs in order that we can 
discuss it with the type of thoroughness that, if the government 
had had any decency, it would have allowed us to do in the 
first place. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would never have 
mentioned the subject of temporary entry— 


Senator Guay: You are stalling! 


Senator Murray: —if Senator Stollery had not raised it in 
the debate on third reading. 


Senator Stollery: You said two years. 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator rose on a point of 
order. Am I to be prevented from dealing with the argu- 
ments—or at least trying my best to deal with the argu- 
ments—that the honourable senator has advanced in his 
speech on third reading? If so, what is the purpose of a third 
reading debate? 


Senator Guay: Do you want the bill to go through? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the bill could have 
gone through last August. 


Senator Guay: If you would sit down, it would go through! 


Senator Murray: If my honourable friend will be patient, I 
will be sitting down in a very few minutes. 


Honourable senators, let me conclude by referring to the 
fact that it is the intention to have the Foreign Affairs 
Committee monitor the implementation of this agreement. In 
particular, the committee has indicated in its terms of refer- 
ence that it wants particular attention paid to a number of 
matters. I want to say that I welcome that development. I also 
want to say that I think if the committee maintains the 
tradition of seriousness, sophistication and non-partisanship 
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that it earned over many years under the chairmanship of 
Senator van Roggen then the committee, in monitoring the 
implementation of this agreement, will perform a very valuable 
service to Canada. I want to say that the government will 
cooperate—as we always have and always will—with that 
committee in its deliberations. 


I also want to tell the house that, while the concern of the 
committee with regard to adjustment assistance to help those 
who may be displaced is very commendable, in my opinion it is 
at least equally important to monitor the benefits of the Free 
Trade Agreement on investment and job creation on the 
different sectors of the economy and in the different regions of 
the country to ensure that we are, indeed, in a position to 
derive the maximum benefit from this Free Trade Agreement. 
In this respect I think the committee might be guided by the 
terms of reference that were given to the de Grandpré commit- 
tee, where the council was asked to examine the possibilities 
for Canadian businesses and workers to position themselves to 
benefit from the agreement. I suggest that a good point of 
departure for the committee will be to examine the effective- 
ness of the existing programs. 

@ (1450) 


Yesterday, in the committee, the Leader of the Opposition, 
Senator MacEachen, pointed out that in the past, when gov- 
ernment policies led to changes in, for example, the automotive 
industry and the railway industry, special government pro- 
grams were brought in to assist those affected by those 
changes. Of course, that point is well taken, but I think he 
would recognize that in the years that have elapsed we have 
brought in dozens of programs to cope with every conceivable 
adjustment problem or opportunity in the country. Yesterday I 
mentioned the industrial adjustment service, the Canadian 
Jobs Strategy with its six components, the various programs 
that have been available under the Department of Regional 
Industrial Expansion and the new programs that are being 
developed in the Department of Industry, Science and Tech- 
nology. We have the various regional programs under ACOA 
and the Western Diversification Office. We have the various 
trade promotion programs and so forth. We have the Older 
Worker Adjustment Program, the agreements to which have 
been signed with several provinces in the last little while. Well, 
I have not heard in this debate, or indeed in the committee 
when I was able to listen to the evidence, very much reference 
at all to specific inadequacies in those programs in light of the 
Free Trade Agreement. 


Senator Frith: Which programs? 


Senator Murray: The programs to which I just referred, the 
DIST programs, the DRIE programs, the regional programs, 
the Industrial Adjustment Service, the Canadian Jobs Strate- 
gy, the Older Workers Adjustment Program, and so forth. I 
have not heard very much reference to specific inadequacies in 
those programs in light of the Free Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United States. It is no wonder that Mr. de 
Grandpré, whose committee has clearly studied many of these 
existing programs, talks of not introducing new programs but 
of fine-tuning these programs. So I suggest that the committee 
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look for inadequacies in those programs and in the application 
of those programs. I am sure that the programs are not 
perfect. I think the committee should invite workers, business 
people and communities that are availing themselves of these 
programs to share with the committee their experience in 
living with these programs. 


The committee also seeks, and will receive with the adoption 
of the report, a role in monitoring the negotiations on counter- 
vail and antidumping. Here again, as I indicated at second 
reading, the government will cooperate with the committee in 
this matter. However, as I have also said, we draw the line, as 
governments always have and always will, at divulging the 
details of negotiations which could damage our position in 
those negotiations. On those matters we have to be the judge 
as to when and how much we can reveal consistent with the 
public interest. 

In conclusion, I simply want to pay tribute to ministers, 
present and previous, who have been involved in the free trade 
negotiations and in the government’s free trade initiative. I 
think of the past ministers for International Trade, the Hon- 
ourable James Kelleher and the Honourable Pat Carney, as 
well as the present, the Honourable John Crosbie. On behalf of 
the government, certainly on behalf of my colleagues in the 
government party, I also want to express our warm apprecia- 
tion to Ambassador Reisman and to the many public serv- 
ants— 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Stollery: You have already expressed your 
appreciation to him with a million bucks! 


Senator Doody: Order! 


Senator Murray: I am terribly sorry that honourable sena- 
tors cannot find it in their hearts, at this season of the year in 
particular, to at least praise the ambassador— 


An Hon. Senator: Is this an electoral campaign? 


Senator Murray: —for his exceptional dedication to 
Canada, for his exceptional dedication to duty, and for the 
tremendous energy, enthusiasm and skill he brought to his 
task. I express that appreciation not only to Ambassador 
Reisman but to the many public servants in the Department of 
External Affairs and the Trade Negotiations Office who have 
taken part in this initiative over these many months. 


Last, but not least of course, a word for the Right Honour- 
able the Prime Minister, whose vision, skill, determination and 
political leadership has seen this initiative through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Previous generations of political leaders, 
going back before Confederation, have grappled with the 
problems and opportunities of our economic and our trading 
relationship with the United States. As honourable senators 
know, elections were fought on this issue in the early days of 
Confederation and, indeed, in this century in the election of 
1911, when the Laurier government was defeated on a free 
trade initiative that it had taken with the United States. We 


have been told that Prime Ministers King and St. Laurent had 
come close to concluding free trade agreements with the 
United States, but drew back. My own party, as honourable 
senators know, through much of its early history, opposed free 
trade with the United States. We opposed it because in our 
judgment Canada was not ready, was not ready politically, 
economically or culturally, for free trade with United States. 


Honourable senators, Canada is ready today. This govern- 
ment has negotiated a Free Trade Agreement with the United 
States, and the policy of the government in this matter has 
widespread support among the provinces, in the business com- 
munity, and I think it is clear outside of Parliament that it has 
widespread support among members of various political par- 
ties. That the agreement has this support in the country 
speaks, I believe, of a new confidence among Canadians, a new 
confidence in our own political independence, in our cultural 
identity and in our economic potential. All that we cherish 
about Canada, and all that makes us unique as a country, will 
be enhanced as Canadians excel and prosper under the Free 
Trade Agreement with the United States. Once again, I 
commend the agreement and this bill to the support of the 
Senate at third reading. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I am not sure that I can begin or end my 
comments with the elevated prose used by the Leader of the 
Government as he attempted, once more, to pump some sub- 
stance into the Free Trade Agreement debate, substance which 
the government has been unable to explain and which is not 
discerned by the Canadian people at large. Despite what the 
Leader of the Government has said, and despite the outcome 
of the election, the fact still remains that there is deep anxiety 
and deep uncertainty in the country about the effect of the 
Free Trade Agreement upon the Canadian economy, upon 
Canadian society and, in particular, upon our political sover- 
eignty. It would be nice if able craftsmanship of parliamentary 
speeches could settle these matters, but it cannot. We heard 
plenty about it in the committee. 

@ (1500) 


We welcomed Senator Murray’s presence in the committee 
during the testimony of Mr. de Grandpré on the question of 
adjustment. He was not there, however, when we heard from 
the representatives of the Canadian Labour Congress. I do not 
complain about that, but about the fact that the representative 
of the Canadian Labour Congress—having been a determined 
opponent of the Free Trade Agreement, having joined with the 
Pro-Canada Network to oppose the agreement, having now 
accepted the results of the election—came to the committee to 
describe to us his apprehensions about the impact of the Free 
Trade Agreement. He talked about the dire consequences 
accruing to Canadian industry and jobs as a result of the 
low-wage competition from the southern United States. I 
asked him about northern workers in the United States, and he 
cited the instance of what he described as the “rust belt”. He 
said that the movement of industry and jobs in the United 
States had occurred because the northern states and the 
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northern communities had been unable to meet the competi- 
tion that Canadian firms will now have to face with low-wage 
competitors in the southern United States. That was his fear, 
and to attempt to remove it by references to noble sentiments 
of aspiration is a mistake. 


Honourable senators, I am not ready to refight the election. 
I said that in my speech on December 27. Today is December 
30, but it seems like a long time has passed since Tuesday, 
because we have been in the committee room almost contin- 
uously since then. In my statement on Tuesday I said that I 
was prepared to look forward, to prepare for the implementa- 
tion of the Free Trade Agreement, and that we should hold to 
account those who have brought it about and, particularly, to 
insist that they deliver the benefits which even today we are 
told will certainly flow from the agreement. We intend and we 
think we ought to look forward and hold those people account- 
able and insist that they deliver. 


I must say that I regret that Senator Murray, this after- 
noon, made a mistake in attempting to bring before the 
Senate, in a surreptitious way in my view, a letter which had 
been written by a government official and which never reached 
the committee and was therefore never examined by the 
committee. It was a mistake, because it disturbed the coopera- 
tive mood that had prevailed in the committee since the 
moment it received the order of reference. 


Honourable senators, I want to express my admiration to 
the chairman, Senator Stewart, for his work and to all mem- 
bers for their diligence. 


We heard from officials of the government, who helped us 
considerably in clarifying certain aspects of the Free Trade 
Agreement, as well as from a limited number of witnesses who 
were not government officials but who are experienced and 
possess considerable credentials. Some were against the agree- 
ment and some were for the agreement, but, overall, I believe 
they did give us a balanced preview of what may lie ahead. 


I am pleased that Senator Murray again emphasized the 
question of adjustment in his address, because it will be a 
continuing priority and, from his comments, presumably the 
government will give it a high priority. That is to be welcomed. 


Honourable senators, I heard some disquieting comments in 
committee, for example, from the chairman of the Economic 
Council of Canada, Ms. Judith Maxwell, who told us that 
when jobs are lost in the coming years we shall not be able to 
identify the cause of the lay-off—that is, to identify whether a 
job is lost because of the Free Trade Agreement. That view 
was shared by Mr. de Grandpré, the chairman of the Task 
Force on Adjustment Assistance. If it is true that it is impos- 
sible for the chairman of the Economic Council of Canada to 
identify the costs of the Free Trade Agreement, then it must 
also be acknowledged that the estimates which have been given 
by the same council alleging job creation as a result of the 
agreement lack credibility at this stage. I put it to Mr. de 
Grandpré that if we were told the difficulties were too great to 
measure the job losses flowing from free trade then surely the 
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benefits could not be measured either. I asked him if that was 
right, and his answer was, “You are absolutely right.” 


What we must now remind the government and the chair- 
man of the Economic Council of Canada to do is to stop 
talking about so-called “‘job creation” if they cannot tell us 
about the job losses. The analytical difficulties are enormous, 
apparently, when it comes to telling us about the jobs that will 
be lost, but are easily managed in terms of job creation. I 
found that portion of the evidence very disquieting. 


I hope the supporters of the agreement have not agreed that - 
the benefits are to be highlighted and the losses obscured or 
concealed. 


The chairman of the Economic Council of Canada also 
seemed to proclaim the futility of government programs. When 
she was pressed as to whether anything ought to be done for 
firms in communities affected by free trade, the answer was, 
“... firms use government funds to finance investment that 
they would have done on their own.” That certainly was a 
pretty drastic condemnation of the types of programs that are 
now in place, as referred to yesterday in the committee and 
today in the Senate by the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. I do not share that view. I do not support that view of 
the chairman of the Economic Council of Canada, because I 
do believe that appropriate assistance to firms by the govern- 
ment can be decisive in maintaining and encouraging employ- 
ment in certain communities of Canada. I think we shall be 
returning to adjustment. It was clear that we did not get all 
the answers yesterday. We know that Mr. de Grandpré has 
made public no specific proposals yet. He will do so in March, 
but up to the present there is nothing that we can hold up in 
the Senate today and say, “This is a solution to possible 
readjustment from the Free Trade Agreement.” 


@ (1510) 


I should like to refer to another aspect of the discussions, 
and that is the enormous amount of work and preparation that 
has to be undertaken for the extensive negotiations that will 
take place with the United States. A great deal of work 
remains to be done, and it was interesting that one of the 
witnesses knowledgeable in the field told us that the harass- 
ment to which Canadian firms have been subjected over the 
years will continue, although this was a stated reason for the 
entry into negotiations with the United States. There is noth- 
ing in this agreement that would limit the harassment of 
Canadian firms by American importers, harassment that has 
arisen from trade remedy laws. 


Senator Frith: And their new Omnibus Trade Bill makes it 
easier. 


Senator MacEachen: In the face of negotiations down the 
road on subsidies, it was disquieting to hear one of the 
witnesses say that it was unlikely that the bilateral negotia- 
tions on subsidies between Canada and the United States 
would make any progress until after the completion of the 
GATT round, which he expected would take place at Easter 
time in 1992. That is an important question. 


Senator Frith: And he was a supporter of the agreement! 
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Senator MacKEachen: | have heard it stated in government 
circles that nothing of importance can happen in the negotia- 
tions on subsidies with the United States until we know what 
will happen on subsidies in the GATT round. That means that 
the resolution of concerns about U.S. trade remedy laws that 
might occur through these negotiations will be delayed consid- 
erably into the future, perhaps even for several years. 


I must say that I sympathize to some extent with Senator 
Murray in trying to put additional evidence on the record this 
afternoon. He referred to the evidence of Mr. Mel Clark. We 
heard his evidence, although his views had been made public 
weeks ago. Mr. Clark’s argument, to which Senator Murray 
took exception today, was uttered before the committee, and 
we certainly attempted, in the time available within the com- 
mittee, to resolve that argument. Senator Bazin and Senator 
Frith, who are both lawyers, joined the discussion, as did Mr. 
Peter Clark, in an effort not to obscure the point but to see if 
we could reach a clarification of the relationship between the 
dispute-settlement provision with respect to antidumping and 
countervail in the Free Trade Agreement and the dispute-set- 
tlement system of the GATT. We did not reach a conclusion, 
and I think, honourable senators, this underlines the difficul- 
ties that we faced in trying to probe each of these items in the 
very short time available. It was certainly not lack of interest 
or lack of good will on the part of the committee that made it 
necessary for the Trade Negotiations Office to attempt to send 
a letter to the chairman of the committee. We should have had 
all of that evidence before our committee so that we could 
have made some finding on that point. But this was impossible, 
and, presumably, when we go into the next phase of the 
committee work we shall have to return to that subject. 


Our work was force fed, honourable senators, and I believe 
that it would be better for all of us, and for the country, if we 
had a lot more time to understand the actual provisions of this 
agreement rather than having to deal so much with the 
rhetoric—on both sides. Senator Murray concluded on a high 
rhetorical note today, adding nothing to the analytical under- 
standing of the provisions of the bill, but building up a 
rhetorical momentum that might be serviceable in selling the 
Free Trade Agreement, even though it is not understood. He 
took the occasion to again try to clear up the mess that had 
been created in the committee by the evidence we heard on the 
temporary entry provisions. 


Senator Frith: It is terrible! 


Senator MacEachen: We are now in another difficulty here. 
I believe that in his speech Senator Murray directly con- 
tradicted testimony which we heard in the committee. I do not 
have that testimony available because it has not yet been 
printed. 
The majority of members of the committee notes in the 
report as follows: 
with respect to the provisions for the temporary entry of 
business persons, the evidence presented to the Committee 
created confusion— 


It sure did. 
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Senator Frith: That is the nicest thing you could say about 
it. 

Senator MacEachen: That was the third draft, each draft 
becoming less tart than the preceding one. 


—the evidence presented to the Committee created confu- 
sion and cast doubt on the conceptual foundation and 
adequacy of preparations for the promulgation of imple- 
menting regulations; 


Now, if what we heard was incorrect, and if what Senator 
Murray said was correct, then we ought to have had all of that 
in the committee and settled it so that we are not left today 
with a majority of the committee saying that the temporary 
entry provisions seem to be badly conceived and half baked. 


Senator Frith: And contradictory. 


Senator MacEachen: And contradictory. In my opinion the 
evidence is contradictory to what Senator Murray has said. So 
I have made two comments about the evidence, those same 
points that have been mentioned by Senator Murray—namely, 
the important evidence of Mr. Mel Clark, who is not an 
amateur in the field. He is not someone who came off the 
street and said, “I have a couple of views to express.” He is an 
experienced former trade official whose views will at least have 
to be listened to, and disagreed with if necessary, but because 
of the time constraints we did not get that opportunity. 


I have dealt with those two points because they have been 
raised by Senator Murray. He has found it necessary to raise 
them because we did not have the time to get the evidence in 
the committee, not because we were not interested. We tried 
hard. However, I want to congratulate Senator Murray on the 
final part of his speech in which he welcomed and promised 
cooperation by the government with the work of the commit- 
tee. The committee now has a mandate from the Senate to 
monitor the implementation of the Free Trade Agreement and 
related trade developments. 

@ (1520) 


I draw to the attention of the Leader of the Government 
that the committee expressed a view on two other points, and I 
hope that the government will cooperate with respect to these 
two particular points that the committee has stressed. We 
point out that in the United States an annual report is called 
for on the progress being made in the many negotiations that 
will be commencing soon, including the results of the working 
group charged with establishing a bilateral regime governing 
antidumping and countervail duties. The U.S. will report to 
Congress on these matters, and we are suggesting that the 
Canadian government should report to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and the Canadian public annually. We think it would 
help our work; we think it would be useful; and I believe the 
committee was unanimous in making that suggestion. 


The second point is that the U.S. government has submitted 
a report to Congress on Canadian compliance with the Free 
Trade Agreement. Canada should have a report on American 
compliance with the Free Trade Agreement, and we are asking 
that such a report be provided by the Canadian government 
early in the new year. I draw these points to the attention of 
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the minister because we want to look ahead, and not refight 
the election campaign, which we lost. We accept that reality, 
and it is because of that reality that we will not stand up and 
vote against this bill. 

Nothing that we have heard in the committee has removed 
the concerns we have had. In fact, some of our concerns have 
been increased as a result of what we heard in the committee. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacKachen: In the field of energy, the doubts I had 
were certainly reinforced by the testimony of the Honourable 
Mitchell Sharp yesterday. My concerns have increased, but, 
despite that, we acknowledge that the Government of Canada 
has a majority in the House of Commons. It has sent us this 
bill to have it approved by the Senate. We shall not participate 
in its approval; we shall not support it. The government 
members will do that job, but they will also take responsibility 
in the future for whatever results accrue. 


Senator Murray: Gladly! 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Murray, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Doody, that Bill C-2 be read the third time now. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 
Senator Bell: Nay. 
Senator Frith: On division! 


The Hon. the Speaker: The yeas have it. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


ILLITERACY IN CANADA 
NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Joyce Fairbairn: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Monday, March 6, 1989, I shall call the attention of 
the Senate to the question of illiteracy in Canada. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(g), moved: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Monday, 6th March, 1989, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


{Senator MacEachen.]} 
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QUESTION PERIOD 
[English] 
TRANSPORT 
NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT—PROPOSED FIXED CROSSING— 
GOVERNMENT PROPOSAL 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have one 
question that I should like to direct to Senator Murray. I do 
not expect him to have the answer today. Will the Honourable 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate be prepared when 
next we meet to put before the Senate a statement with regard © 
to progress on the proposal for a fixed crossing to Prince 
Edward Island? 


Senator Perrault: He will send a letter! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government, Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations and Acting Minister 
of Communications): Yes, honourable senators, I shall. 


Senator Phillips: Send him a letter! 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 4.30 p.m. the sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the follow- 
ing communication had been received: 


RIDEAU HALL 
OTTAWA 
THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 


30 December 1988 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Antonio Lamer, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, will 
proceed to-the Senate Chamber today, the 30th day of 
December, 1988, at 4.45 p.m., for the purpose of giving 
Royal Assent to a Bill. 


Yours sincerely, 
Léopold H. Amyot 
Secretary to the Governor General 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate 


Ottawa 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 
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At 4.45 p.m. the sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Antonio Lamer, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor 
General, having come and being seated at the foot of the 
Throne, and the House of Commons having been summoned, 
and being come with their Acting Speaker, the Honourable the 
Deputy Governor General was pleased to give the Royal 
Assent to the following bill: 


An Act to implement the Free Trade Agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States of America (Bill 
C-2, Chapter 65, 1988) 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy Governor General was pleased 
to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


[Translation] 
NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, I would like to 
wish every one of you a happy new year, or as we say in our 
beautiful French language, “Bonne et heureuse année.” 


I would add “and paradise at the end of your days” even for 
those who do not believe in it, as well as for those who 
supported Bill C-2. 


@ (1650) 
[English] 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I wish to thank Senator Denis for 
his expression of kindness. I envy him his facility in that 
beautiful, graceful and rhythmically musical language which, 
unfortunately, I have no profeciency in. I am still struggling 
with English! 

I also want to take this opportunity to wish my colleagues on 
both sides of the house the best for the coming year. We have 
had an eventful year, and I look forward to another good and 
cooperative year. Al! of us have not been pleased with all of 
the results as they came through, but we did our duty, and I 
thank all of you for your cooperation. 

I should also like to thank all the staff members who have 
been so accommodating, so generous and so helpful during the 
year, and apologize to them for the inconvenience that we have 
put them to during this Christmas season. We have been more 
demanding than we usually are. Once again, my best wishes to 
all of you, and many thanks. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday, March 6, 1989, at 2 
p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 80) 


CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTATION BILL 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FRIDAY, December 30, 1988 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee, to which was referred Bill C-2, 
An Act to implement the Free Trade Agreement 
between Canada and the United States of America, 
has, in obedience to the Order of Reference of 
Tuesday, December 27, 1988, examined the said Bill 
and reports the same without amendment, but with 
the following comments and recommendations: 


The Committee decided to focus its attention on 
five areas that it expects will continue to be sources of 
concern in the future: adjustment assistance; 
agriculture; energy; temporary entry provisions; and 
the broad and important area of countervail and anti- 
dumping. 


From the testimony heard on these five 
particular areas, a majority of Members of the 
Committee notes as follows: 


(a) with respect to adjustment assistance, no 
new provisions have yet been proposed. 
While witnesses agreed that some regions, 
industries and groups will suffer by reason 
of the Agreement, they were virtually 
unanimous that such difficulties could not 
be dealt with by specific remedial 
programs; 


(b) with respect to agriculture, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the 
Canadian Egg Marketing Agency have not 
been satisfied by the responses of the 
Government; 


(c) with respect to energy, concerns relating to 
the security of Canadian supply, prompted 
by changes in the powers of the National 
Energy Board and the proportionality 
provisions of the Agreement, have not been 
alleviated; 


(d) with respect to the provisions for the 
temporary entry of business persons, the 
evidence presented to the Committee 
created confusion and cast doubt on the 
conceptual foundation and adequacy of 
preparations for the promulgation of 
implementing regulations; 


(e) with respect to anti-dumping and 
countervail, doubts that the forthcoming 
negotiations on subsidies will be 
successfully completed were not removed. 


Passage of Bill C-2 represents only the first step 
in the implementation of the Agreement. None of the 
many regulations that will be required to implement 
the Agreement has yet been made public, although 
the Committee has been advised that they will be 
published in the Canada Gazette during the first 
week of January. 


In addition, there are some 20 areas in which 
negotiations are called for under the Agreement, 
which negotiations cannot begin until the Free Trade 
Agreement has come into force. The most prominent 
of these relates to the negotiations aimed at achieving 
agreed bilateral rules to govern countervailing and 
anti-dumping duties. Other areas to be covered 
include: 


: expanding the procurement provisions and 
establishing a special panel to review 
complaints under the procurement section 
of the Agreement; 


- setting up a panel to review the auto pact 
and the state of the North American auto 
industry and to recommend ways to 
strengthen the competitiveness of the 
industry; 


- appointment of working groups to develop 
common standards in a whole range of 
areas such as animal and plant health, 
meat and poultry inspection, pesticides, 
food, beverage and colour additives, and 
packaging and labelling; 
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- changes in rules of origin and controls on 
imports from third countries; 


- agreement on plywood standards; 


- expanding the current coverage of trade in 
services; and 


: the liberalization of investment rules. 


The Committee considers it essential that the 
Senate make provision for reviewing the regulations 
relating to the Agreement as well as for monitoring 
the way in which the Agreement is applied in the two 
countries and the progress made in further 
elaborating it. Specifically, the Committee 
recommends that particular attention be paid to: 


- the effectiveness of adjustment assistance 
programs to help those who are displaced 
through the effects of the Free Trade 
Agreement, difficult though it may be to 
identify those affected; 


- the working out of arrangements for 
monitoring the export of energy products to 
the United States, and in particular the 
role of the National Energy Board; 


- developments relating to trade in 
agricultural products and especially to the 
impact of the Agreement on the supply 
Management systems and on the 
competitiveness of Canada's food 
processors; 


- how the temporary entry provisions for 
business persons and others are being 
applied; and 


- the negotiations intended to develop a 
mutually acceptable code regarding 
countervail and anti-dumping duties, so as 
to assure itself that social programs and 
regional development policies are in no 
way put at risk. 


In order to carry out this task, it will be helpful 
for the Government to submit annually to Parliament 
a report on the progress being made in the many 
negotiations that will be commencing soon, including 
the results of the Working Group charged with 
establishing a bilateral regime governing anti- 
dumping and countervail duties. An annual report is 
called for in the U.S. implementing legislation and 
the Canadian Government should do no less for 
Parliament and the Canadian public. 


The U.S. Administration has also submitted to 
the Congress a report on Canadian compliance with 
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the Free Trade Agreement. While this report was 
deficient, in that it did not take account of the 
imminent passage of Bill C-2 and of the promulgation 
of the related regulations, it was helpful to the 
Congress in carrying out its responsibilities. The 
Canadian Parliament would benefit from the same 
kind of information and the Committee recommends 
that such a report be provided by the Canadian 
government early in the New Year. 


The Committee recommends that it be 
authorized by the Senate to monitor and report on the 
implementation and application of the Free Trade 
Agreement in both countries and other related trade 
developments. The adoption of this Report by the 
Senate constitutes such an Order of Reference. 


The complete list of witnesses heard on Bill C-2 
is appended to this Report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN B. STEWART 
Chairman 


APPENDIX 


List of persons who appeared before the 
committee during the current study with the issue 
number and date of proceedings in which their 
evidence appeared. 


Issue No. 1, December 27, 1988: 


Mr. Alan Nymark, Acting Head and Assistant Chief 
Negotiator, Trade Negotiations Office 


Mr. Konrad von Finckenstein, Q.C., Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Trade Law Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. J. David Oulton, Director General, Oil & 
Emergency Planning, Energy Commodities 
Sector, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. 
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Issue No. 2, December 28, 1988: 


Mr. Konrad von Finckenstein, Q.C., Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Trade Law Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. Alan Nymark, Acting Head and Assistant Chief 
Negotiator, Trade Negotiations Office. 


Mr. Andrei Sulzenko, Assistant Chief Negotiator, 
Services and Investment, Trade Negotiations 
Office. 


Mr. John Raymond LaBrosse, Chief, Industry 
Relations, Financial Institutions and Markets 
Division, Department of Finance. 


Mr. Michel Hétu, General Counsel, Department of 
Communications. 


Mr. Dick Martin, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


Mr. Kevin Hayes, National Representative, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 
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Ms. Judith Maxwell, Chairman, Economic Council of 
Canada. 


Mr. Michael Gifford, Agriculture Negotiator, Trade 
Negotiations Office. 


Mr. Ken McIntosh, Manager, Business Immigration, 


Program Delivery Directorate, Department of 
Employment and Immigration. 


Mr. Harland Harvey, Program Specialist, Business 
Immigration, Program Delivery Directorate, 
Department of Employment and Immigration. 

Issue No. 3, December 29, 1988: 

The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, P.C. 


Mr. Peter Clark, Trade Consultant, Grey, Clark, Shih 
& Associates, Limited. 


Mr. Mel Clark, Retired public servant. 


Mr. Jean de Grandpré, Chairman, Advisory Council 
on Adjustment. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, April 3, 1989 


THIRTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT 


OPENING OF SECOND SESSION 


Parliament having been summoned by Proclamation to meet 
this day for the dispatch of business— 


The Senate met at 2.30 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


COMMUNICATION FROM GOVERNOR GENERAL’S 
SECRETARY 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a communi- 
cation had been received from the Secretary to the Governor 
General, as follows: 


RIDEAU HALL 
OTTAWA 
THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 


March 14, 1989 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Her Excellency 
the Governor General will arrive at the Main Entrance of 
the Parliament Buildings at 2:45 p.m. on Monday, the 3rd 
day of April, 1989. 

When it has been indicated that all is in readiness, Her 
Excellency will proceed to the Senate Chamber to formal- 
ly open the Second Session of the Thirty-Fourth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. 


Yours sincerely, 
Léopold H. Amyot 
Secretary to the Governor General 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate 
Ottawa, Ontario 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


At 3:00 p.m. Her Excellency the Governor General proceed- 
ed to the Senate Chamber and took her seat upon the Throne. 
Her Excellency was pleased to command the attendance of the 
House of Commons, and, that House being come, with their 


Speaker, Her Excellency was pleased to open the Second 
Session of the Thirty-Fourth Parliament of Canada with the 
following speech: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Honourable Members of the Senate, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the House of 
Commons: 


It is indeed a pleasure to greet you as you resume your 
duties. 


Today, at the outset of this Second Session of Canada’s 
Thirty-fourth Parliament, my government will put forward the 
objectives and purposes which it will pursue during its second 
mandate. 


My government believes these objectives to be fundamental: 


First, to build a strong economy, encouraged by incentive 
and opportunity, an economy fully competitive among the 
world’s trading nations and one in which all Canadians 
may share its challenges, risks and rewards; 


Second, to preserve Canada’s environment, to actively 
encourage increased public interest and involvement, and 
to give firm leadership and support to international efforts 
to overcome the environmental threat to our planet; 


Third, to maintain a caring, compassionate society which 
will be able, through continuing economic prosperity, to 
meet its obligations and responsibilities to those who are 
less fortunate and in greatest need; and 


Fourth, to foster a confident sense of Canada’s cultural 
and national uniqueness in which Canadians may have a 
greater sense of their common values and common 
citizenship. 

Finally, as my government renews its commitment to na- 
tional unity, it believes the ratification of the Meech Lake 
Accord is indispensable to the further evolution of the Canadi- 
an constitution. 


With Quebec at the table as a willing participant, future 
constitutional development—including the important issues of 
Senate reform, of aboriginal and linguistic rights, of roles and 
responsibilities in relation to fisheries, and of ways to strength- 
en the Charter of Rights and Freedoms—will become possible 
and will be a priority of the government. 


A Strong Economy 


Since 1984, federal spending on programs has grown less 
rapidly than inflation and at less than one-third the average 
rate of the previous four years. In the last four years, the 
annual government deficit has declined from over eight per- 
cent to less than five percent of gross domestic product. This 
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represents a decline, in absolute terms, of close to ten billion 
dollars. Over the same period of time, Canadians have enjoyed 
extraordinarily strong income growth and job creation. Indeed, 
Canada’s economic performance has outpaced virtually all of 
the world’s major industrialized nations. 


Today our challenge is to maintain that expansion in a 
world economic environment that is increasingly subject to 
inflationary pressures. To meet this challenge and to enjoy the 
benefits of continued growth and prosperity will require the 
utmost resolve of the government and the Canadian people. 


My government will soon introduce a budget reflecting that 
resolve. 


My ministers believe that continued progress in reducing the 
deficit is a vital necessity if Canada’s economic well-being is to 
be secured. The legacy of past deficits is a massive debt. 
Annual interest payments on that debt now consume 31 cents 
of every dollar of government revenue. These payments are 
putting pressure on the Government’s ability to meet other 
priorities. In fact, Canada is now borrowing money solely to 
pay the interest on previous borrowings. In order to reverse 
this trend, expenditures must be reduced and revenues must 
cover the cost of government programs. 


My government’s budget will have as its purpose the con- 
tinuation of the nation’s prosperity. 


The strength of the Canadian economy can be ensured only 
if the government’s means and its spending are in better 
balance. In turn, an expanding economy is the only way to 
maintain the social programs which Canadians cherish. Only 
by positive measures designed to reduce the burden of the debt 
can Canadians avoid a repetition of the excessive unemploy- 
ment and inflation rates of the early 1980s. 


My government is convinced that the Canadian people will 
endorse our efforts to control federal spending in order to 
maintain economic stability and continued growth. 


Tax reform is also critical to sustain the prosperity that is so 
vitally necessary to ensure the high standards of services 
Canadians expect from their government. The current federal 
sales tax is inefficient and inequitable. It is costing Canadians 
jobs. 


It will be replaced with a fairer sales tax that will ensure the 
Canadian economy is fully competitive and that will maintain 
a stable source of revenues to finance essential programs. 
Extensive consultations have been undertaken by my govern- 
ment both with the provinces and the private sector. These 
consultations will help ensure that sales tax reform is imple- 
mented in a fair and effective way. 


Preparing Canada’s Future 


Canadians have made it evident that they are confident of 
their abilities to compete successfully in the international 
economy of a widening world. 


As a mature and confident people, they know Canada’s 
economy cannot prosper behind tariff walls and in restricted 
{The Hon. the Speaker.] 
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markets. They prefer to support the cause of liberalized trade 
throughout the world. My government is continuing the pro- 
cess of implementing the Free Trade Agreement with Cana- 
da’s principal trading partner, the United States. Multilateral 
trade negotiations through the Uruguay round of GATT are 
also a high priority. As well, the federal government will 
continue to work with provincial governments in reducing 
interprovincial trade barriers which create distortions and 
inequities in Canada’s economic development. 


Outward-looking trade policies will be necessary for Canada 
if it is to be competitive in the world. Many industrialized 
countries—notably in Western Europe—are forming larger 
trading alliances so that their industries may benefit from 
access to larger markets. Business firms are creating world- 
scale plants as a means of realizing the opportunities which 
flow from liberalized trade. 


With the development of cost-efficient manufacturing in the 
newly industrialized economies of Asia—and more competitive 
resource development in the Third World—major new factors 
are emerging in the international market place. No nation can 
remain indifferent to, or aloof from, these economic realities. 


Canadians in every occupation want to ensure a secure 
future for themselves and their families in the face of these 
rapidly emerging economic forces. While they recognize the 
challenge which confronts them, Canadians also have a confi- 
dent view of the opportunities which await them. 


My government is providing programs to assist small and 
medium-sized business to develop export opportunities that are 
emerging as a result of the Free Trade Agreement. The federal 
government is also placing greater emphasis on the Asia/Pacif- 
ic region as well as on Europe. 


My government’s purpose is to ensure that the benefits of 
liberalized trade and economic expansion are shared fairly by 
all Canadians. 


The National Advisory Board on Science and Technology, 
composed of members from the scientific and technical com- 
munities from all parts of the country, has established a 
continuing dialogue between Canada’s scientific leadership 
and the federal government. The Board has made a number of 
important policy recommendations. These include a network of 
centres of excellence and programs for the development of 
strategic technologies such as biotechnology, advanced indus- 
trial materials, and information technology. These recommen- 
dations are now being acted upon, and my government will 
provide direction and leadership in this vital area of Canada’s 
national life. 


The new federal approach to regional development is work- 
ing. Decentralized decision making, through the regional agen- 
cies in Western Canada, Northern Ontario, and Atlantic 
Canada, has been instrumental in stimulating both entre- 
preneurial endeavor and business investment. Funding for 
regional development in Quebec and for these agencies will be 
continued, and government procurement policies will become 
increasingly responsive to regional considerations. 
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My government is concerned that our native peoples partici- 
pate fully in Canada’s economic development prospects and, to 
this end, will be extending its programs to assist native eco- 
nomic development. 


The government will continue other economic initiatives of 
its first mandate, including: 


further privatization of those Crown corporations which 
no longer serve a public policy role; and 


passage of business framework legislation which will con- 
tribute to the smooth functioning of a modern economy, 
including the reform of laws dealing with bankruptcy and 
the regulation of financial institutions. 


These initiatives will serve to build a modern, competitive, 
market-oriented economy. 


Jobs for Canadians 


Greater competition in our largest trading markets, a dimin- 
ishing reliance on traditional industries, the rapid growth of 
the service sector and more sophisticated technology—all these 
indicate the need for a comprehensive human resource strategy 
for the 1990s. 


If Canada is to meet these new standards and compete in 
this changing world situation, it must rely upon the skills and 
resourcefulness of the Canadian people. It must make full 
participants of disabled persons and visible minorities. It is 
imperative that literacy initiatives, education, training and 
retraining for Canada’s work force, especially our youth, 
reflect the requirements of a modern economy. 


Expanded labour-force programs to encourage continual 
upgrading of skills will be an important focus of my govern- 
ment’s response to the report of the Advisory Council on 
Adjustment. Extensive discussions will be initiated with 
labour, industry, the provinces and other interested parties in 
order to encourage their participation in this vital process. 


My government will propose amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Program in order to improve the Program’s 
effectiveness and its fairness. These changes will direct more 
resources toward active training which, together with 
improved identification of marketable job skills, will promote 
greater opportunities and a more productive and rewarding 
experience in the work force. 


At the same time, this program will continue to recognize 
the special circumstances in regions with historically high 
levels of unemployment. 


It is also my government’s intention to restructure unem- 
ployment insurance benefits in order to eliminate inconsisten- 
cies with Canada’s Charter of Rights and Freedoms, to create 
greater incentives to employment, and to ensure that the 
resources available are used more effectively to generate great- 
er labour market opportunities. 


The increasing participation of women in the work force 
underlines the need for initiatives that promote equality of 
opportunity in Canada’s economic life. The report of the Task 
Force on Barriers to the Employment and Promotion of 


Women in the Public Service will give my government—as the 
largest employer in the country—further opportunity to 
remove or reduce the difficulties that many women still find 
impede their working careers. 


The Environmental Imperative 


Canadians possess a unique sense of their relationship to the 
land, whose rich, vast diversity has shaped their values and 
experience. 


Throughout the regions and across all linguistic and ethnic 
communities, there is a shared concern that we protect our 
environment for generations of future Canadians. 


The world itself is facing an environmental challenge of 
unprecedented magnitude. Recognizing this, my government 
has strongly supported the Brundtland World Commission on 
Environment and Development and its call for “sustainable 
development”—which holds that the state of the world’s envi- 
ronment, the strength of the global economy and the health of 
the earth’s inhabitants are inextricably linked. 


My government will participate in the establishment of a 
centre for the international promotion of sustainable develop- 
ment, to be located in Winnipeg. 


As well, the National Round Table on the Environment and 
the Economy has been established to provide leadership and to 
form new partnerships of effort among Canadians, in order to 
deal more effectively with environmental concerns and their 
relationship to the challenges of economic growth. The govern- 
ment has also altered its operational practices and enlarged the 
responsibilities of the Minister of the Environment to ensure 
that environmental issues are fully considered in the course of 
its decision making. 


These initiatives are part of a new environmental agenda 
which will also include the commitment to: 


limit the environmental impact of toxic chemicals through 
the development of regulations for the Canadian Environ- 
mental Protection Act; 


improve the quality of our water, through new legislation; 


protect the environmental integrity of our arctic regions; 
and 


improve the quality of the atmosphere through the 
negotiation of an acid rain accord with the United States, 
the implementation of the Ozone Protocol signed in Mon- 
tréal in 1987, and the pursuit of further international 
efforts to control toxic emissions and to stimulate the 
evolution of international institutions in environmental 
matters. 


In order to promote the restoration and enhancement of the 
environment, my government will proceed with initiatives to 
clean up the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River and, to- 
gether with the provinces, to further the process of cleaning up 
dangerous land sites. 


Furthermore, my government will continue to encourage the 
expansion of Canada’s environmental industry and, through 
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sound scientific research, will continue to encourage the de- 
velopment and adoption of clean and efficient production 
processes. Technology, services, and environmentally friendly 
products are the key components of this industry. And the 
opportunities for domestic application and international export 
of equipment, knowledge and goods are considerable. 


Individual Canadians will be encouraged to become more 
aware of environmental matters with the establishment of the 
Environmental Partners Fund. This fund will assist them in 
actively enhancing their environment by initiatives promoting 
the production and consumption of environmentally sound 
products, and with programs to encourage recycling. 


Legislation will also be introduced to ensure an appropriate 
environmental assessment review process. 


A Caring Nation 


Canada’s social policies touch the lives of all Canadians. 
These programs and services give shape and substance to the 
special quality of Canadian life. And they reflect the distinc- 
tive values that give to the Canadian people their sense of 
uniqueness. 


In responding to future challenges and needs, Canada’s 
social goals and programs will continue to be determined in 
Canada and by Canadians, in conformity and harmony with 
values they have historically nurtured. 


My government believes fundamentally in those social ben- 
efits which support the family and the elderly, while recogniz- 
ing the need to direct more assistance toward those with low 
incomes. 


The government remains committed to a national child care 
program. 


My government will continue its initiatives to reduce vio- 
lence in the family and the abuse of children. It will renew its 
fight against AIDS and drug abuse. It will encourage research 
into diseases associated with aging, so destructive of human 
dignity and family life. 

My government will introduce further legislation to reform 
Canada’s legal system and sentencing practices. This will 
require a review of the current Young Offenders Act in order 
to ensure that it better protects the rights of society, while 
advancing the rehabilitation of young offenders. 


My government is considering the implications of the latest 
jurisprudence of the Supreme Court of Canada on the subject 
of abortion, so as to carefully weigh the appropriate course of 
action in relation to this sensitive matter. 


Advances in medical and biological science have created in 
Canada, as in other countries, a variety of new reproductive 
technologies: artificial insemination, in vitro fertilization, 
embryo transfer and surrogate parenting. There is concern 
that these scientific advances will outpace our ability to deal 
with their moral, ethical, legal and social implications. My 
government will therefore mandate a royal commission to 
inquire into the implications of new reproductive technologies 
for Canadian society. 

{The Hon. the Speaker.] 
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Canada’s International Role 


Canadians are, by vocation, world citizens. They helped 
form the United Nations, and are among its most creative and 
consistent supporters. Forty years ago this week, Canada 
played a pivotal role in the creation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Canada retains that active commitment 
to freedom and to Europe. Canada is active in the Common- 
wealth, la Francophonie, the Economic Summit, GATT, and 
in other initiatives to improve the standards and security of the ~ 
international community. 


Canadians prize freedom and tolerance at home, and pursue 
those values in the world. 


My government will continue to take a strong stand in 
defence of human rights. It will continue to be among the 
leaders in peacekeeping, in international development, in 
strengthening international organizations, and in relieving the 
devastation of famine or of natural disaster. It will apply 
firmly and fairly the new legislation on refugees, and will 
expand overall immigration levels. 


We are a northern nation, proud of our arctic frontier, and 
determined to work with our northern allies and neighbours to 
develop a new co-operative ethic in the Arctic. 


Canada is the immediate neighbour of both superpowers, 
and my government will apply Canada’s influence to increase 
understanding and co-operation between East and West. The 
government will continue its support of progress toward the 
reduction and control of arms, and will continue to help resolve 
regional disputes. 


Modern economic, social and environmental realities draw 
the world together dramatically. In these new circumstances, 
Canada has special contributions to make, and legitimate 
interests to advance and defend. 


Canada’s efficient agricultural producers cannot compete 
fairly in a world in which trade-distorting subsidies wreak 
havoc with market disciplines, while bringing undue pressure 
to bear on the nation’s treasury. 


Canadians who fish for a living find their catches reduced 
by predatory over-fishing outside the 200-mile limit, where 
Canadian regulations cannot be enforced. My government will 
intensify its international efforts to put an end to these 
practices. 


Canada’s National Identity 


Canadians define who they are—as a people—by what they 
have done. 


Today, Canada stands as one of the most dynamic, peaceful 
and promising nations in the world. This has been achieved by 
a people who have placed the highest priority on the need for 
tolerance, compassion and fairness. Canadian society cares 
about the quality of its national life, its health, education, 
human welfare and environment. Canadian values, formed and 
developed by Canadians, have produced a unique national 
identity of which Canadians are justifiably proud. 
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This has been the exceptional achievement of little more 
than a century of history. The people of Canada, therefore, 
have cause for celebration. My government has invited the 
participation of all the provinces and territories in planning 
Canada’s 125th birthday in 1992. 


The same year will mark the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Montréal. 


Canadians are justifiably proud of their cultural indus- 
tries—distinctive, creative and increasingly recognized world- 
wide. My government will continue its commitment to the 
growth and development of Canada’s cultural life, to this 
nation’s linguistic duality, and to its rich and diverse multicul- 
tural heritage. It will improve the distribution of Canada’s 
cultural products in broadcasting, film and video. It will 
propose legislation to further improve the laws on copyright. 


My government will introduce a revitalized citizenship act. 
Legislation will be introduced to establish a Canadian race 
relations foundation. By this initiative, my government intends 
to emphasize the need for all Canadians to support and 
encourage racial harmony. 


The state and condition of Canada’s political institutions, 
which represent the bulwark of our democracy, require con- 
stant interest and concern. My government will build upon the 
recent achievements in the field of parliamentary reform. You 
will be asked to legislate new conflict-of-interest standards for 
parliamentarians. 


My government will appoint a commission of inquiry to 
make recommendations for needed changes and reforms to the 
electoral laws. 


Conclusion 


During tne remaining years leading to the 21st century, 
challenge and opportunity alike will become a familiar part of 
the daily life of the people of Canada. The challenge will be to 
the nation’s strength of purpose, to its will to persist and to 
prosper, to its resolve to be worthy of its special heritage and 
history, and to its determination to promote economic develop- 
ment in a manner consistent with a safe and wholesome 
environment. 


As a strong, skilled and confident people, Canadians will 
find a greater place in world commerce and trade, in techno- 
logical innovation, and in scientific development and discovery. 
The first task for my ministers will be to help prepare the way 
for this viable and dynamic Canada. 

My government’s priorities are firm, and its determination 
to pursue the plan started four years ago is unflinching. My 
government’s task is to be ready for the challenges ahead as 
Canadians move toward a new century. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Honourable Members of the Senate, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the House of 


Commons: 
May Divine Providence guide your deliberations. 
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The House of Commons withdrew. 
Her Excellency the Governor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


RAILWAYS BILL 
FIRST READING 
Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) presented Bill S-1, relating to railways. 
Bill read first time. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
CONSIDERATION AT NEXT SITTING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform you that Her Excellency the Governor 
General has caused to be placed in my hands a copy of her 
Speech delivered this day from the Throne to the two Houses 
of Parliament. It is as follows— 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
Speech be taken into consideration? 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) moved: 


That the Speech of Her Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral, delivered this day from the Throne to the two 
Houses of Parliament, be taken into consideration at the 
next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON ORDERS AND CUSTOMS 
APPOINTMENT 
Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) moved: 


That all the Senators present during this Session be 
appointed a Committee to consider the Orders and Cus- 
toms of the Senate and Privileges of Parliament, and that 
the said Committee have leave to meet in the Senate 
Chamber when and as often as they please. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
APPOINTMENT 
Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) moved: 


That pursuant to Rule 66(1), the Honourable Senators 
Corbin, Denis, Doody, Frith, Lewis, Macdonald (Cape 
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Breton), Nurgitz, Petten and Phillips be appointed a Session; and to report with all convenient speed the names 
Committee of Selection to nominate (a) a Senator to of the Senators so nominated. 
preside as Speaker pro tempore; and (b) the Senators to Motion agreed to. 


serve on the several select committees during the present The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, April 4, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


[Translation] 
GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE BLACK ROD 


APPOINTMENT OF RENE GUTKNECHT, ESQUIRE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that I have received a certified 
copy of Order in Council P.C. 1989-366, dated March 6, 1989, 
appointing René Gutknecht Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, effective March 20, 1989. 

[English] 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I should like to take this opportu- 
nity to welcome Lieutenant-General Gutknecht to our cham- 
ber. He has had a long and illustrious career of service to his 
country, and we are indeed pleased to see him join us. I was 
impressed with his activities yesterday; he looked very much 
the model of a Senatorial Black Rod. 


We are very pleased, sir, and hope you have a long and 
happy career with us here. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, on behalf of our side I wish to join Senator 
Doody in what he has said and to tell our new Black Rod that, 
as Senator Doody mentioned, we were impressed by—in fact, I 
would say very proud of—by his performance yesterday. It 
was appropriate that he came to us at a time when Parliament 
was opening and had a chance to “bite the bullet” on his first 
day. He did so very well indeed that no one would have known 
that he had not been at the job for at least a decade. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[Translation] 
THE LATE HONOURABLE DONALD CAMERON 


TRIBUTES 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, | believe it is 
appropriate to put on the record of this Chamber the sorrow 
that all honourable senators felt on learning of the death on 
February 14 of our fourmer colleague, Senator Donald 
Cameron. 

When Senator Cameron retired in October 1987, we then 
had the opportunity to pay tribute to his brilliant career in 
teaching and politics. Thus, there is no need to repeat here 
what we said at that time. 


I only want to say again that the turning point in the 
teaching career of Senator Cameron is certainly the Banff 
School of Fine Arts and that here in the Senate, he made a 
very special contribution in the areas of teaching, obviously, of 
transportation and also of Western Canada economy. He was 
a champion of the solution to Western Canada’s econcomic 
problems. 


I would extend to his daughter the condolences of the group 
sitting on the Speaker’s right; we no doubt share exactly the 
same feelings of all those seated in this Chamber. 


[English] 

Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
his colleagues on this side of the house I should like to join the 
Honourable Senator Flynn in paying tribute to the memory of 
Senator Donald Cameron, who died at Calgary on February 
13 last. As Senator Flynn has indicated, we paid tribute to 
Senator Cameron’s service to Alberta, to Canada and to this 
Senate on the occasion of his retirement in 1987. I think I can 
do no better today than to place on the record of this house the 
views of Mr. Bill Gold of the Calgary Herald, who on the 
occasion of our colleague’s death wrote the following: 


When Donald Cameron is buried in Banff this after- 
noon Alberta will be saying goodbye to one of its most 
creative people and a major figure in provincial history. 


He was nearly 88 years old when he died a few days 
ago, but Cameron was one of the most truly modern men 
ever to toil in our midst, and we profited mightily from his 
presence and the work he did. 


To a great extent, the Banff Centre is Donald Camer- 
on. Younger people who thought of him mainly as an 
aging senator until his retirement a few months ago were 
wrong. 


They weren’t around during the 30-odd years when he 
almost single-handedly created the centre and ran the 
place. Those efforts set the stage for the eclectic institu- 
tion of today, and an international reputation in fields as 
diverse as television programming, fine arts production, 
and the techniques of advanced business/government 
management. 


His legacy is enormous. 


Honourable senators, there has been placed in the Banff 
School of Fine Arts a suitable memorial to Donald Cameron, 
BiScHAM:Sen UL AD: 


His motto, ““Make no small plans: they hold not magic 
to stir men’s blood”, shaped his own pioneer work in 
developing the Banff Centre into a national and interna- 
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tional institution and it continues as an inspiration to the 
many artists and administrators who carry on his work. 
With those words, honourable senators, I pay tribute to a 
son of Alberta who has left our midst. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


POVERTY IN CANADA 


SENATE REPORT ON POVERTY—POVERTY LINE UPDATE, 1987 
TABLED 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I wish to table 
the Seventeenth Senate Report on Poverty entitled: “Poverty 
Line Update—1987”. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Document tabled. 


THE SENATE 


DR. GARY O'BRIEN, DIRECTOR OF COMMITTEES—FELICITATIONS 
ON CONFERRAL OF Ph.D. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): | 
should like to advise honourable senators of an event in which 
I know we will all rejoice. On March 9 Gary O’Brien, the 
Director of Senate Committees, was successful in his Ph.D. 
examinations at Carleton University. His major fields of study 
were Canadian government and political theory. His doctoral 
thesis was Pre-Confederation Parliamentary Procedure, 1792- 
1866. His supervisor was an old friend and classmate of mine 
at the University of Toronto, Professor Kenneth D. McRae of 
Carleton University. I hope honourable senators will permit 
me to express on their behalf our congratulations to Dr. 
O’Brien. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


TRANSPORT 


NEWFOUNDLAND—WITHDRAWAL OF AIR CANADA SERVICE 
FROM STEPHENVILLE—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Jack Marshall: Honourable senators, I give notice that 
on Thursday next, April 6, 1989, I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the effects of the announcement by Air Canada on 
February 1, 1989, to withdraw service from the town of 
Stephenville, in the district of Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe 
in the province of Newfoundland, effective June 17, 1989. 


[ Translation] 
DEMOGRAPHIC EVOLUTION IN CANADA 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 
Hon. Paul David: Honourable senators, I give notice that on 
Tuesday next, April 11, 1989, I will call the attention of the 


Senate to a research study on demographic evolution in 
Canada, its causes and consequences. 


{Senator Hastings.] 


[English] 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 
APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE—NOTICE OF MOTION 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Wednesday next, April 5, 1989, I will move: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed 
to hear evidence on and to consider the following matter 
relating to national defence, namely, Canada’s land forces 
including Mobile Command, and such other matters as ~ 
may from time to time be referred to it by the Senate; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66, the Honourable Sena- 
tors Balfour, Bonnell, Buckwold, Doyle, Gigantés, Hicks, 
Lewis, MacEachen (or Frith), Marshall, McElman, 
Molgat, Molson, Murray (or Doody) and Roblin, act as 
members of the Special Committee and that four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
subject during the Thirty-third Parliament be referred to 
the Committee; and 


That the Committee report to the Senate no later than 
30 June, 1989. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


ADDRESS IN REPLY—TERMINATION OF DEBATE ON EIGHTH 
SITTING DAY 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(Z), I move: 


That the proceedings on the Order of the Day for 
resuming the debate on the motion for an Address in 
reply to Her Excellency the Governor General’s Speech 
from the Throne addressed to both Houses of Parliament 
be concluded on the eighth sitting day on which the order 
is debated. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted honourable 
senators? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I should tender 
my apologies to the Deputy Leader of the Government for 
rushing in ahead of him, before his motion relating to the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 


Senator Doody: It was not the order of precedence I was 
concerned about; it was the subject matter that I was attempt- 
ing to absorb. 


Motion agreed to. 
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QUESTION PERIOD 


FISHERIES 


CANADA-FRANCE NEGOTIATIONS—TERMS OF AGREEMENT— 
NORTHERN COD—TERMS OF ALLOCATION TO FRANCE 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I have a “caring” question for the 
Leader of the Government under the rubric of the caring 
nation. That is one of his literary inventions, no doubt. 


As honourable senators know, this chamber has been greatly 
interested in the Canada-France fisheries negotiations, and | 
understand that a settlement has now been reached. I have one 
or two questions to ask the Leader of the Government today, 
and I should like possibly to ask further questions after I look 
at the settlement itself and the notes that have been exchanged 
between the governments of Canada and France. Can the 
Leader of the Government give us a copy of the settlement 
that has been reached and tell us whether that settlement is 
identical with the notes that we are advised have been 
exchanged between Canada and France, or are these separate 
documents? 


@ (1410) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, to be more precise, there has been an agreement 
which will allow the matter to go to arbitration by an interna- 
tional tribunal. I shall have to inquire whether there is avail- 
able the kind of documentation the honourable senator is 
looking for, such as notes between Canada and France. | do 
not have those with me today in any case. 


Senator MacEachen: Honourable senators, I understand 
there has been a settlement on interim quotas between the two 
countries. It is true that the arbitration of the boundaries is to 
take place within the period of three years, but there are 
interim quotas now established. The press release does not 
mention the amount of the quota of northern cod allocated to 
France. Can the minister tell us the tonnage of northern cod, 
which for the first time ever has been allocated to France as a 
separate allocation, and whether that allocation expires at the 
end of the three-year arbitration period, or is it an indefinite 
allocation that will continue on into the future after the 
boundaries have been set? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I will try to obtain 
that information from my colleague and convey it to the 
Senate tomorrow. 


CANADA-FRANCE NEGOTIATIONS—LENGTH OF ARBITRATION— 
CANADIAN MEMBERS OF TRIBUNAL 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, there is one other thing. I note that five 
presumably eminent judges have been appointed to undertake 
the arbitration. Can the minister tell us why such a long period 
is set aside for the arbitration, namely, three years, in view of 
the urgency that is associated with the settlement of the 
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boundaries? Presumably, a settlement will increase Canadian 
jurisdiction over the disputed zone and permit Canada to 
regulate the current overfishing in that zone. Why was it 
decided to take such a leisurely pace in reaching a conclusion 
to a matter which is of urgent importance, particularly in 
Newfoundland? That is my first point, and maybe the minister 
will want to take that as notice. 


Secondly, can the minister tell us—maybe by way of tabling 
their curriculum vitaes—who these persons are who are en- 
trusted with this important Canadian interest? We know that 
Mr. Gotlieb is a member of the tribunal. I certainly think that 
he is well qualified and will speak skilfully on behalf of 
Canada, but I do not have any information on the backgrounds 
of the others. Could the minister give us some information on 
that? 


Senator Frith: Simon Reisman is between engagements! 
Senator Marshall: He started a war! 


ELIMINATION OF PREDATORY OVER-FISHING—GOVERNMENT 
EFFORTS 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, concerning the fisheries, and having 
given these questions as notice to the minister, I wish to raise 
another point in the Speech from the Throne that attracted my 
attention. It is found under the heading of “Canada’s Interna- 
tional Role’’. In fact, the only definite point made in that full 
page referred to over-fishing outside the 200-mile limit where 
Canada’s regulations no longer apply. I was gratified to note 
that the government will intensify its international efforts to 
put an end to all of these practices. However, I wonder what 
international efforts the government is referring to. Is Canada 
now seeking international agreement to extend the 200-mile 
limit, as was done pursuant to the Law of the Sea? In other 
words, what are these efforts that the government will now 
intensify? Perhaps the Leader of the Government can give us 
some information tomorrow. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): | will be glad 
to do that, honourable senators. 


AGRICULTURE 


GATT NEGOTIATIONS—INTERNATIONAL GRAIN SUBSIDIES— 
GOVERNMENT POSITION, ROLE AND ACTION 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
the Honourable Leader of the Government in the Senate if he 
can help the farmers in the part of Canada I represent to deal 
with, or at least to understand, one of the most important 
issues that they are facing today—namely, some stability and 
perhaps some strengthening of the price of grain, inasmuch as 
those same farmers are about to plant their 1989 crop. 

1 would draw to the attention of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment that I did raise this matter back in December. At that 
time there had been a meeting of the GATT in Montreal to 
discuss the question of agriculture and the price of grain in an 
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attempt to reach some agreement so that the United States 
and the European Economic Community could cease their 
so-called subsidy war that was constantly keeping the interna- 
tional price of wheat, in particular, severely depressed. It is my 
information that, since an agreement could not be reached in 
Montreal, the matter was in fact deferred until April, when a 
meeting was to be held in Geneva. 


Honourable senators, it is now April and we are still una- 
ware of what the Canadian position is in this respect. | know 
the minister cannot speak for Europe or for the United States. 
However, in the past Canada has played a very important role 
in finding some common ground so that our own producers do 
not suffer the economic hardship and depression that, in fact, 
we have gone through for the past three or four years while 
these two economic units have been fighting their subsidy war. 


I would point out to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate that the important part of my comment is that now, 
some three or four months after that initial meeting in Mon- 
treal, we are still unaware of what the Canadian government’s 
position will be in these negotiations. I see that the Leader of 
the Government is shaking his head. I would advise him that 
the Canadian delegation is presently in Geneva and is, in fact, 
taking part in the discussions that are going on. 


As I said, in the past Canada has played a very important 
role as an honest and influential broker in these kinds of 
disputes. Perhaps the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
could advise us today whether or not the Canadian delegation 
is undertaking such a role, since this matter is of extreme 
importance to a large part of western Canada. If he is unable 
to do so, perhaps he could find out from the minister directly 
responsible what Canada’s position and action will be on this 
important matter. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the fact that the subject matter is on the GATT 
agenda at all is largely due to the efforts of Canada, since 
Canada’s Prime Minister also succeeded in putting the ques- 
tion of agricultural subsidies on the agenda for the meeting of 
heads of government some months ago. Canada has also been 
very active in the Cairns Group, as the honourable senator 
knows, in attempting to work towards solutions to these very 
complex problems. 


As the honourable senator has indicated, meetings have now 
been resumed under the auspices of the GATT in Geneva. I 
have been informed that some proposals have been put on the 
table by Mr. Dunkel, who is, I believe, the Secretary General 
of GATT. These proposals are now being discussed, but | 
cannot report at the moment that there has been any further 
progress. We do know that failure to make headway on the 
question of agricultural subsidies—as, indeed, is the case with 
textiles and intellectual property rights—would seriously com- 
promise this whole GATT round, if not derail it altogether. So, 
not merely from the point of view of an agricultural producing 
nation but as a trading nation we have a very large stake in 
achieving some solution. I assure the honourable senator that 


{Senator Olson.] 


Canada continues to provide leadership on this subject in the 
GATT and in other international fora. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, | have a supplemen- 
tary question. Mr. Yeutter, as the then chief negotiator for the 
United States, but who has since been appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture in the new Bush Administration, is reported to 
have said in Montreal that, unless Europe agreed to eliminate 
all agricultural subsidies by the end of the 1990s, they were - 
not willing to negotiate anything else and, particularly, they 
were not willing to negotiate any change in the grain export 
subsidies. As yet we have not heard from Canada or the 
Canadian delegation as to whether or not they considered that 
demand to be reasonable or unreasonable. I happen to believe 
that in terms of getting a commitment from Europe the 
demand was so unreasonable that they knew very well that 
there would be no movement whatever. However, we have still 
not heard from Canada as to what position we are taking on 
the demands that were made at the meeting in Montreal. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, whether the demand 
was reasonable or unreasonable, it moved nowhere. 


Senator Olson: That is right, and that means it was 
unreasonable! 


Senator Murray: So that is the end of it. Possibilities are 
now being discussed at the GATT, and I suppose one of the 
possibilities would be a freeze on present subsidies followed by, 
or as an alternative, a “phase-down” in agricultural subsidies. 
I do not think that this is the kind of subject on which I can 
usefully extemporize at this time. There is a range of options 
now on the table before the delegates at the GATT meetings in 
Geneva, and I am sure the honourable senator shares the hope 
of the government that we will make some headway on this 
matter in the next little while. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I have a supplemen- 
tary question. That is exactly what we want to know. The 
producers in this country have a right to know what those 
options are. The minister has just said that there is a range of 
options on the table. Will the minister give an undertaking to 
bring to the Senate an articulation of those options so that the 
producers, who, as I said, are so vitally and profoundly con- 
cerned with this matter, will know what they are? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | shall ask my col- 
leagues to convey to me, so that I may convey to the honour- 
able senator and to the Senate, all the information that can 
properly be made public on this matter at this time. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


RESULTANT JOB LOSSES IN CANADA—REQUEST FOR 
COMPARATIVE U.S. STATISTICS 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, during the 
last election campaign the Prime Minister of Canada toured 
this nation and assured Canadians that there would be mag- 
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nificent results ensuing from the trade arrangement made 
between Canada and the United States. We were assured that 
there would be a vast increase in the number of jobs. The 
Prime Minister issued caution, however, that there would be 
“adjustments” on both sides of the line, saying that that is 
“normal and understandable’. I would like to read to the 
Senate today the list of Canadian “adjustments” made to this 
point. I will then ask the Leader of the Government—and | 
will give him advance notice of this—to provide us with a 
comparable list of American “adjustments” south of the 
border. 

] want to put this squarely on the record: The government 
undertook to protect the workers of Canada against the 
adverse effects of this trade arrangement. And Liberal mem- 
bers in the Senate and the House of Commons pledged that 
they would monitor the effects of the trade deal. 

I see the Leader of the Government hastily going through 
some notes which he has been sent by Statistics Canada. | 
understand that. He almost seems to be in a state of panic. 
Well, there are many workers in this country as well who are 
in a state of panic. Up to this time an estimated 25,000 
Canadians have lost their jobs because of this trade deal. 

The list of jobs lost or pending since the election is as 
follows: 


Gillette, Montreal, November, 590 jobs;— 
Senator Flynn: Have you given Notice of Inquiry? 


Senator Perrault: You are so desperately afraid of the facts, 
Senator Flynn. You have not changed in 20 years. “Don’t 
confuse me. My mind’s made up!” is the Flynn family motto. 


Gillette of Montreal said, ‘““We felt it more appropriate to 
make the announcement after the election because we felt it 
might have affected the election result.” They were darned 
right that it would have affected the election result. 


The list goes on: 
Jarman Inc., Lachine, Quebec, 50 jobs; 
Ortho Diagnostic Systems, North York, November, 16 
jobs; 
Pittsburgh Paints, Toronto, November, 139 jobs; 
Northern Telecom, Aylmer and Belleville, December, 875 
jobs;— 

Some Hon. Senators: Shame! 

Senator Perrault: The list continues: 
Chrysler Canada, Ajax, Ontario, 430 jobs; 
Bell Northern Research, Toronto and Ottawa, 58 jobs; 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 1,000 jobs; 
Taurus Shoes of Contrecoeur, Quebec, January, 100 jobs; 
Canadian Tire Corp., January, 335 jobs; 
Council of Furniture Manufacturers, 3,500 lost jobs over 
the next five years are projected; 
Allergan Pharmaceuticals, Montreal, January, 62 jobs; 


Honourable senators will remember the pharmaceutical 
companies who appeared before the Senate committee and 
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said, “If you give us this deal on patent protection, we will 
move heaven and earth to bring more research to Canada. We 
will set up research facilities in Ontario and Quebec.” Now we 
have one of the major pharmaceutical companies saying, “Six- 
ty-two jobs are lost, boys. That is the trade deal for you. There 
have to be adjustments.” 


The list goes on: 
Kraft, Montreal, 290 jobs; 
Trion Canada, Kitchener, 25 jobs; 
Northern Telecom Electronics Ltd., Nepean, Ontario, 60 
jobs; 
Steven’s Control System, Renfrew, Ontario, 49 jobs; 
Storwal International, Pembroke, Ontario, 100 jobs; 
CNR, Fort Erie, Ontario, 124 jobs; 
Warnaco, Montreal, 140 jobs; 
Dominion Textile, Sherbrooke and Beauharnois, Febru- 
ary, 425 jobs; 
Celanese Canada, Millhaven, Ontario, February, 108 
jobs; 
Inglis, Toronto, Whitby and Cambridge, Ontario and 
Montmorency, Quebec, 870 jobs. 


Senator Haidasz: Shame! 


Senator Perrault: Think of it! Some of the newly unem- 
ployed may have even voted Conservative out of some sort of 
misunderstanding about what the Prime Minister had in mind 
for them. 


The list continues: 


Albright and Wilson Americas Inc., Long Harbour, New- 
foundland, 290 jobs—and I am sure the senators from 
Newfoundland know about this; 


Warner-Lambert, Brockville, Ontario, 35 jobs; 
Alcan Canada Inc., Mississauga, Ontario, 35 jobs; 
Ivaco Inc., Dunnville and Ingersoll, Ontario, 350 jobs; 


Sysco Steel of Nova Scotia, 160 jobs, and that figure 
could go to 700 or 800; 


Kelsey Hayes, Windsor, Ontario, February, 231 jobs; 
Freedland Industries, Windsor, Ontario, 235 jobs; 
Echlin Canada, Rexdale, Ontario, 100 jobs; 


Fletcher Challenge, Lumby and Williams Lake, B.C., 
December and January, 235 jobs; 


Ogilvie Mills, Winnipeg, February, 90 jobs; 

Canada Packers, Winnipeg, December, 107 jobs; 
Central Guarantee Trust of Halifax, Montreal 
Toronto, 91 jobs; 

Simpson’s, Montreal and St-Bruno, Quebec, 1,100 jobs; 
Wardair, 1,000 jobs; 

The large breweries merger, 1,400 fewer jobs over the 
next three years have already been announced and 
another 2,600 are said to be projected. Understandably, 
this amalgamation of the breweries has taken place to 


and 
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enable that industry to be more competitive with Ameri- 
can products in the U.S. market and in Canada; 


Texaco, 1,000 jobs; 

Bathurst takeover, 1,000 jobs projected; 

Canadian Printing Industries Association, 2,100 jobs 
projected; 

Fiber Glass Canada, British Columbia, 180 jobs; 

Forsyth Shirts, Quebec, 170 jobs;— 


An Hon. Senator: Dispense! 


@ (1430) 


Senator Perrault: 
Canadian Airlines, in March, 500 jobs; 
Southam, January, 900 jobs; 
Fletcher Challenge, B.C., 420 jobs; 
Novastran, New Brunswick, 50 jobs; 


Beverage Central and Starlite, Saskatchewan, January to 
March, 46 jobs lost; 

Various northern Ontario sawmills, 900 jobs; 

Dofasco of northern Ontario, March, 700 jobs; 

Nortel of Brampton, Ontario, March, 100 jobs; 

Midas, 90 jobs; 

Geoffrion-Leclerc/Levesque-Beaubien, 300 jobs; 

Arnold Manufacturing of Windsor, Ontario, 100 jobs; 
Douglas Inc. of Alberta, 420 jobs; 

Duo-Matic/Olsen Inc., Tilbury, Ontario, November, 59 
jobs; 

John Deere Limited of Welland, Ontario, December, 
January, February, March, 161 jobs lost; 

Lear Siegler Industries Ltd. of Kitchener, Ontario, Janu- 
ary, 199 jobs; 

Libbey St. Clair Inc., Wallaceburg, Ontario, December, 
123 jobs; 

Libbey-Owens-Ford of Canada Ltd., Lindsay, Ontario, 
January, 187 jobs; 
Trailmobile Group, Brantford, Ontario, November, 111 
jobs; 

Greening Donald Co. Ltd. of Hamilton, Ontario, Decem- 
ber and January, 3 jobs; 

Samsonite (Division of E-11 Consumer Products), Strat- 
ford, Ontario, November and December, 86 jobs; 

Andrew MceNiece Limited, Cambridge, Ontario, Novem- 
ber and December, 56 jobs; 

Atwell Fleming/Young Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Decem- 
ber, 55 jobs; 

Canron Inc., St. Thomas, Ontario, November, 104 jobs; 
Cecutti’s Bakeries Ltd., Sudbury, Ontario, January, 113 
jobs; 

Drug Trading Company Ltd. of Hamilton, Ontario, 
November, 62 jobs; 
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Ford Motor Company of Canada, Windsor, Ontario, 
December, 180 jobs; 


Fruehauf Canada, Mississauga, Ontario, December, 74 
jobs; 

Long Manufacturing Ltd. of Oakville, Ontario, March, 
278 jobs lost; 


MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., Thunder Bay, Ontario, January 
and February, 85 jobs; 


Monarch Fine Foods, Scarborough, Ontario, March, 66 
jobs; 

Nu-Kote Canada Inc., Scarborough, Ontario, November, 
119 jobs. 


An Hon. Senator: That’s terrible! 


Senator Perrault: He’s laughing! Tories are laughing. It is 
not funny to the people laid off. The humour escapes the 
unemployed. 


Then we have the notice in the Speech from the Throne, the 
clear message that unemployment insurance benefits are going 
to be reduced and changed. 


An Hon. Senator: Is this Question Period? 


Senator Perrault: The key words are that we are always 
going to make unemployment insurance “‘more efficient” and 
“more meaningful”. Translation? A reduction in payments to 
the people least able to afford those reductions. 


Square D Canada Electrical Equipment, 
Ontario, November, 70 jobs; 


The Great A & P Co. Ltd., North Bay, Ontario, Novem- 
ber, 521 jobs; 
Amway Corporation, Toronto, March, 80 jobs. 


The list goes on and on and on. I will not bore you with 
more names. However, let me tell you this: I had a telephone 
call two weeks ago in Vancouver in which I was told that an 
electronics manufacturer in Nanaimo was going out of busi- 
ness, and, like the honourable senators on both sides of this 
chamber, I am concerned about the industries of my province. 
I telephoned them and I said, “I am sorry to hear you are 
going out of business.” “Oh,” I was told, “we are not going out 
of business. We are moving everything down to Arkansas. We 
are going to move it all down to Arkansas.” 


In the four months since the election over 25,000 Canadians 
have been laid off or told that their jobs will be going soon. 
This is as many as the trade deal is supposed to produce each 
year, according to the Finance Department projections. 
Canadians have still seen very few job gains since the trade 
deal was signed. 

I should like to give honourable senators the background of 
the figures that I have recited. Some of these figures are 
projected, as I noted when I read them to you. Some of them 
are not tied directly to the trade deal because the case is too 
tenuous to make. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Perrault: No. I am being fair with you. Some of the 
Job losses and projected losses are directly connected. For some 
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of them there is no positive evidence. Certain managements 
will say, “This is a rationalization to improve our competitive- 
ness.” However, the fact is that there have been all of these 
jobs lost in provinces from coast to coast, in communities 
where those jobs are absolutely essential to the prosperity of 
the area. And what of the affected workers? 


Again, I want to ask the Leader of the Government today to 
provide us with a list of those “‘adjustments” that have been 
made by industry on the other side of the line. What U.S. 
industries can produce statistics comparable to the list I have 
read to the Senate chamber this afternoon? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, Senator Perrault has simply confirmed the notice 
that was given some weeks ago by the finance critic of the 
official opposition, the honourable Roy MacLaren, as to the 
future strategy of his party on this matter. He was quoted as 
having said, “Every sparrow that falls is going to be blamed on 
the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement.” 


Honourable senators, earlier this afternoon two of my col- 
leagues, Senator Marshall and Senator David, under Notices 
of Inquiries, gave notice that in due course they will make 
speeches on matters that are of interest and concern to them. 
That is a procedure I would commend to Senator Perrault. 
Meanwhile, I decline to join him in the gross abuse of the rules 
and the patience of the Senate that he has perpetrated this 
afternoon. 


Senator Perrault: Is it a terrible abuse of the time of the 
Senate to put on record the job losses by Canadian workers 
coast to coast in this country? 


There was not one shred of a reply to the question I posed, 
namely, “Can you name one U.S. industry that has been 
adversely affected to this point by the Free Trade Agree- 
ment?” Give us the names of even six American companies 
that have closed down or have reduced their work forces 
because of Canadian competition. This is a question that the 
government should be able to answer. It should be monitoring 
this agreement. It said it was going to monitor this agreement. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
ADHERENCE TO ELECTION PROMISES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: [ should like to ask the Leader 
of the Government this question, and perhaps he can muster 
up the courage and candour to answer it: During the election 
campaign we heard not one reference to the debt or the deficit, 
yet that is all we heard about in the Speech from the Throne. 
We will be given a proper occasion to debate this, but I am 
suggesting to honourable senators that this government was 
elected under false pretences on several counts, and it is our 
responsibilty to bring that to the attention of the Senate. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, my honourable friend was quite insensitive, obvious- 
ly, to what was happening during the election campaign. I can 
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cite him chapter and verse and send him documentation on 
very important speeches that were made by the Minister of 
Finance and others during the election campaign about the 
necessity of fiscal discipline and the necessity to reduce the 
deficit in the interest of continuing the excellent economic 
growth that we have had in this country over the past four 
years. 


But as the honourable senator has suggested, these are 
matters for debate. I trust we will be hearing from him at 
greater length during the debate on the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. 


Senator Perrault: The Leader of the Government talks in 
terms of speeches made during the campaign urging fiscal and 
financial responsibility. 


The Prime Minister dropped several billion dollars worth of 
promises from coast to coast in this country. The Leader of the 
Government is well aware of that. There was the $6.4 billion 
child care program, which was, in fact, an absolute phony. It 
got to the Senate so late that there was not time for proper 
action. There was a billion dollars for the Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency; $1.2 billion for the Western Diversifi- 
cation Initiative; $2.6 billion in federal funding and assistance 
for Hibernia, and on, and on, and on, including all of the 
promises made to secure a by-election win in the province of 
Quebec, but now we are hearing about restraint. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, again, this is a 
matter for debate, but the regional agencies to which my 
honourable friend has referred were announced by the Prime 
Minister a year and a half before the election campaign was 
launched. 


Respecting promises, I should have thought that the honour- 
able senator would blush when he talks of the costing of 
political promises made during the election campaign. Need | 
remind him of the spectacle that ensued when the leader of his 
party and his advisers tried to estimate the cost of their own 
child care program during a news conference held in Mon- 
treal? Need I also remind him of the estimate put on Liberal 
campaign promises by outside sources, such as the Conference 
Board of Canada and the C.D. Howe Institute, midway 
through the campaign? 


As the honourable senator has suggested, these are matters 
for debate, and I would be glad to join the honourable senator 
in debating them at the appropriate time, which is not, I 
remind him, during Oral Question Period. 


@ (1440) 


Senator Perrault: One essential difference between my 
party and yours is that the party on the other side of the 
chamber won the election on the basis of the commitments, 
pledges and promises it made to the Canadian people. There is 
a gulf between the promises made in that election campaign 
and what we heard yesterday in the Speech from the Throne. 


Senator Murray: The gulf is in the honourable senator’s 
mind. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
POLICY ON USE OF “NATIONAL” IN NAMES OF INSTITUTIONS 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang: If I may, I would like to return to 
Question Period! 


Senator Haidasz: Go ahead. 


Senator Lang: Before I do so, I hope the Senate will indulge 
me in offering congratulations on behalf of all of us to the 
Deputy Leader of the Government (sic) in this chamber, who 
has been nominated today by a prominent capital newspaper 
as the most sexy politician in Ottawa. 


Hon. Senators: Wow! 


Senator Lang: | must say that is a quality that had escaped 
my notice in all my years of acquaintanceship. 


Senator Marshall: You said the deputy government leader; 
it should be the deputy opposition leader! 


Senator Frith: Thank God for that! 
Senator Lang: He is being promoted now! 
Senator Cools: Royce is not nearly as sexy as that. 


Senator Lang: Congratulations to the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition. 


Senator Marshall: Take a bow. 
Senator Frith: Aw, shucks! 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, may I preface my 
question to the Leader of the Government by saying that I feel 
very much as Will Rogers, the famous American comedian, 
must have felt—you know, being an independent, all I know is 
what I read in the newspaper. 


An Hon. Senator: You don’t know very much! 


Senator Lang: In the newspapers in Ottawa I have found 
that the federal government plans to remove the word “nation- 
al” from the French version of the names of some federal 
museums, including the National Museum of Science and 
Technology and the National Aviation Museum. Now, hon- 
ourable senators, I think I may detect some sort of phobia 
among francophone Quebecers because the minister respon- 
sible for museums, Marcel Masse, made a decision to change 
the French names, as was said by John Edwards, secretary- 
general of the National Museums Corporation. 


Some Quebec francophones may resent the word being 
applied to Canada. Frankly, honourable senators, I resent the 
removal of the name “national” — 

Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

Senator Lang: —as in the past I resented the removal of the 
name “dominion”. 

Senator Macquarrie: Hear, hear! 

Senator Lang: I think there is a time when resentment 
should not be the theme of this debate. 


To state my question, is it true, Mr. Leader of the Govern- 
ment, that it is the intention of the government to change the 
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names of those institutions by removing the word “national” 
from the French name, and, if so, why? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I had thought that this unfortunate process was 
already well under way when the previous government settled 
upon a formulation, which, in my opinion, does violence to 
both the English and French languages by renaming the 
Department of National Health and Welfare as Health and 
Welfare Canada, or the Department of National Revenue as 
Revenue Canada, which in many ways would be meaningless 
terms to an outsider. I shall have to make inquiries about the 
report that the honourable senator has cited. I will advise in 
due course. 


Senator Lang: May I ask a supplementary to that question? 
It is again reported in this newspaper, the Citizen, that 
changes will be part of legislation to be introduced soon 
dissolving the National Museums Corporation. I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government is that so, and, if so, does 
the government intend to remove that word “national” from 
such nomenclature as the National Film Board, ‘“‘The Nation- 
al” on the CBC, the National Capital Commission— 


Senator Perrault: [t is ridiculous. 


Senator Lang: —and Canadian National Railways? What 
about National Defence, National Energy Board and National 
Research Council? Now, let us get into the international field 
and talk about the United Nations and the Commonwealth of 
Nations. Are they going to try to remove those from the 
national nomenclature? Are we anglophones lining up against 
some sort of schizophrenia in Quebec that is becoming offen- 
sive to those of us who do not understand the psychopathy 
involved? 


Senator Murray: Well, honourable senator, the same answer 
applies to the second question as applies to the first. So far as 
the wind-up of the National Museums Corporation is con- 
cerned, that is a matter of settled government policy, and I do 
believe there was a bill on the order paper to that effect at the 
time of dissolution. 


Senator Frith: Maybe we will not have the “national” debt 
any more; it will be “debt Canada” and “deficit Canada”! 


FINANCE 
FISCAL YEAR 1988-89 AND 1989-90—PROVISION OF FUNDS 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Is it the 
intention of the government to expend public money for any 
purpose normally provided for by Parliamentary appropriation 
in the fiscal year 1989-90 before a bill to appropriate that 
money has been passed by Parliament? Put in other language, 
has provision been made by Governor General’s warrants for 
any part of the expenditures to be made in the fiscal year 
1989-90, and, if so, for how many weeks or months and in 
what amount? 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, subject to correction, | believe that there is a Gover- 
nor General’s warrant which expires in mid-May. I do not 
have the amount at my fingertips. 


Senator Stewart: It would be helpful to have the amount 
and so on. 


Now I should like to ask the Leader of the Government in 
the Senate if the government has borrowed money for either 
1988-89 or 1989-90 on the basis of any authority other than 
the Borrowing Authority Act, 1987-88 and the Borrowing 
Authority Act, 1988-89? If so, what authority or authorities 
were used, and in each case what was the amount borrowed 
and the dates of the borrowing? I do not expect the Leader of 
the Government to have the information right now. 


Senator Murray: As the honourable senator is aware, those 
are normally questions that would be put on the order paper, 
but I shall take them as notice and provide a reply shortly. 


ABORTION 
RIGHTS OF UNBORN—LACK OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, | think it was 
appalling and indeed intolerable that there was nothing in 
yesterday’s Throne Speech pertaining to definite government 
legislation in this session of Parliament dealing with the tra- 
gedy of crimes against the foetus, and that on the subject of 
abortion legislation this government’s only announcement in 
the Throne Speech was more stalling, after a year and three 
months of indecision. 


Senator Perrault: Shame! 


Senator Haidasz: I should like to ask the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate: When is this government going to 
show moral courage and decisive leadership by announcing a 
definite date for the introduction of legislation to protect the 
right to life of the unborn and to stop this killing of 200 
innocent human lives every day in this country? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the government made an earnest effort in the course 
of the last Parliament— 


Senator Perrault: Earnest effort! 


Senator Murray: —to obtain the necessary consensus of 
Parliament that would enable us to proceed with legislation. 
Absent that consensus, I cannot see how legislation could have 
proceeded. As the Throne Speech indicated yesterday, we are 
now considering the situation in the light of the latest jurispru- 
dence on the subject from the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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Senator Haidasz: Can the government leader tell us how 
long the government is going to consider and weigh this vital 
issue? 


Senator Murray: As long as it takes. 


Senator Haidasz: Honourable senators, that is an intoler- 
able answer. 


Senator Perrault: What kind of answer is that? 


Senator Haidasz: | do not see how the Leader of the 
Government can make such a reply in this house. It is shame- 
ful. It is really a terrible disregard of innocent lives. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, on this issue my 
friend placed a private member’s bill on the order paper last 
session. If he wishes to bring another bill forward this session, 
he is free to do so. Meanwhile, the government will study the 
situation in the light of the Supreme Court decision and will 
decide what response to make after it has considered the 
matter fully. 


Senator Haidasz: Has the government not received any 
advice or information from the Department of Justice or from 
other federal departments in this regard? Is it the govern- 
ment’s incompetence, or perhaps lack of moral courage to take 
action, that has resulted in this delay? 


Senator Frith: There is no reason why it couldn’t be both! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, in respect of any 
initiative brought forward, the government would want to be 
certain of a consensus in Parliament in favour of such an 
initiative. Absent such a consensus, there can and will be no 
legislation. 


Senator Haidasz: Shame! 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
AVAILABILITY OF PAYMENTS 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, | have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate with 
regard to drought assistance for farmers in western Canada. 
As my honourable friend is aware, farmers are getting ready 
now for planting and are experiencing a serious cash shortage, 
particularly in those areas that have suffered from the 
drought. In addition, due to the increase in interest rates over 
the past period farmers are finding themselves doubly 
squeezed, so there is real urgency in getting these payments 
out to them. Could the government leader inform us when the 
farmers can expect those payments to be made? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | am aware that the date of mailing of interim 
cheques has been put back and I will try to obtain more precise 
information on when those cheques can be expected. Mean- 
while, I have to say that this is one of the most involved 
programs ever undertaken by the Department of Agriculture. I 
am informed that the impact of the drought varied greatly 
from location to location. The government is attempting to 
make payments that are crop specific and location specific. 

I am also informed that producer review committees will be 
established in the near future to provide the government with 
direction on drought zones and to mediate producer disputes. 
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Having said that, I will try to obtain more detailed informa- 
tion from my colleague, the Minister of Agricuture, and I will 
advise honourable senators accordingly. 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
CLASSIFICATION OF ZONES 


Hon. H.A. Olson: As a supplementary, honourable senators, 
I have received a number of communications from farmers 
who, I am convinced, were honest and sincere in advising that 
some of the zones of which the minister spoke were inappropri- 
ately struck; in other words, some areas that have been 
described as moderate are just as bad as, if not worse than, 
other areas that have been described as severe. There is a 
significant difference in the amount of payments to be made 
on the basis of those distinctions. Could the minister try to find 
out for us where such queries should be directed? 


I am not aware that the Department of Agriculture has set 
up an administration in western Canada to deal with this 
matter. | do not know whether the PFRA will take care of this 
or whether crop insurers in the provincial organizations will 
carry out the actual administration. It will be helpful to have 
that information so that the complaints in this respect—which 
I regard as legitimate complaints—can be dealt with. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I will ask my colleagues for that information. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


ALASKAN OIL SPILL—GOVERNMENT ACTION—POTENTIAL 
DAMAGE TO CANADIAN COASTLINE—REQUEST FOR UPDATE 


Hon. Joyce Fairbairn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
] think all of us here and all Canadians have watched with 
sadness and great anxiety the massive oil spill from the Exxon 
tanker in Prince William Sound off the southern coast of 
Alaska. Our anxiety has increased because of the lack of 
success in containing the spread of this spill and the potentially 
devastating effect this could have on wildlife and marine life, 
in particular the herring and salmon fisheries. I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government whether Canada has been 
asked for or, indeed, has volunteered any assistance to the 
State of Alaska in helping with this cleanup. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Yes, honour- 
able senators, the Canadian Coast Guard, I am informed, has 
sent an observer to the spill area and has also offered to its 
United States counterpart assistance through providing clean- 
up equipment or surveillance craft, should they be required. 


Senator Fairbairn: Could the Leader of the Government 
indicate to us where this observer is from? Is he or she from 
the Department of Fisheries and Oceans or the Department of 
Science and Technology? What, if any, indication have we had 
of the potential damage to our own coastline from this widen- 
ing spill? 
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Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I am informed that 
the observer is from the Canadian Coast Guard. I think it is 
too early to say anything definitive about the effect of this spill 
on our own coastline, but this matter is under review, particu- 
larly with regard to gray whales and of course to migratory 
birds, which are more directly affected. 


I am told that Canadian officials are monitoring the situa- 
tion and that our embassy in Washington has asked the United 
States government to keep us fully informed on developments 
that may affect our waters, our fisheries or, indeed, our 
territory. 


Senator Fairbairn: Would the Leader of the Government be 
prepared to give us an update on this situation as it develops? 


Senator Murray: Yes, honourable senators. 


USE OF NUCLEAR REACTORS IN SPACE—GOVERNMENT ACTION 
AND POLICY 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, I raise 
another aspect of environmental protection. In the Throne 
Speech the government promised to take steps to protect the 
Canadian land mass against environmental damage. In Janu- 
ary of this year Soviet scientists announced the launching of a 
new class of nuclear reactor in space. The international com- 
munity welcomed the openness of the Soviet scientists in 
making this announcement public. However, as the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate will recall, in 1978 Cosmos 954, 
a Soviet satellite, was damaged and disintegrated in space. 
Radioactive fragments from the Soviet satellite fell on Canadi- 
an lands in the Northwest Territories. I believe it took from 
1978 to 1981 to settle a compensatory claim with the Soviet 
Union. Canada settled for 50 per cent of the original Canadian 
claim. I believe the final settlement amounted to $3 million. 


Since that time the incident at Chernobyl has taken place— 
a nuclear accident with devasting effect as yet unmeasurable 
in Eastern and Western Europe. 


Has the Government of Canada taken steps in the interna- 
tional community to ban, restrict or at least closely monitor 
the use of nuclear reactors in space to avoid what could result 
in a disastrous impact on Canada and other countries in the 
event of a nuclear accident in space? We have been told that 
the Exxon tanker spill occurred because of human error. 
Obviously, it is of concern to all Canadians that human error 
could result in a nuclear disaster in the launching or orbiting 
of a satellite. 


Can the Leader of the Government tell us whether the 
Canadian government considers this matter a priority in its 
environmental concerns? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I will take that question as notice. 
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PREVENTION OF OIL SPILLS IN CANADIAN WATERS— 
GOVERNMENT ACTION—CANADA’S CAPACITY TO DEAL WITH 
OIL SPILLS—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, I have a further 
supplementary question for the Leader of the Government on 
the Exxon Valdez oil spill. Approximately two million barrels 
of oil a day are shipped from Alaska to the 48 southern states, 
which go by tanker down the west coast of Canada. I under- 
stand that one or two tankers a day go south, and at times they 
travel within 15 miles of the Canadian shore. 
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My question is this: Since this accident took place, what 
steps has the Government of Canada taken to ensure that a 
similar accident does not occur in Canadian waters? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, that is rather an involved question and one that I do 
not think I could be expected to deal with during the oral 
Question Period. I shall ask for a report on this matter from 
my colleague, the Minister of the Environment. 


Senator Kenny: | should like to ask a supplementary ques- 
tion, honourable senators. If the Leader of the Government is 
going to seek a report on this, perhaps he could also seek a 
report on what Canada’s capacity would be to deal with a spill, 
if one should take place. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, my friend must 
know, just for openers, as I say, that there is a Canada-US. 
vessel traffic management agreement that covers the kind of 
traffic the honourable senator is talking about. However, | 
shall make inquiries to see what further information I can 
bring on behalf of the Minister of the Environment. 


Senator Kenny: My concern stems from reports that the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Canadian Coast Guard advises 
us that, while there are two clean-up depéts in southern British 
Columbia, neither of them has the capacity to deal with a spill 
anywhere near the size of the Exxon Valdez spill. If one or 
two ships equivalent in size to the Exxon Valdez are sailing 
through Canadian waters each day, which is a total of 730 
million barrels a year, and we do not have the capacity to deal 
with them, I should like to know what the government is doing. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES—RENEWAL OF FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, I should like 
to ask a question of the $6 billion Leader of the Government. I 
know that part of his heart is still in the Maritime provinces. I 
do not fault him for that. I believe it is a good thing. 


As he knows, joint federal-provincial development programs 
were allowed to lapse at the end of March. These are programs 
affecting resource development in the fields of forestry, mining 
and fisheries. The premiers of the Maritime provinces have 
expressed concern, some of them grave concern, over this 
lapsing, and at least one has expressed optimism that these 
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development programs will be revived, as they understand it, 
after the presentation of the federal budget some time in the 
near future—next month or five weeks or three weeks, who 
knows. 


1 preface my question in such a way as to attempt to elicit a 
positive response from the Leader of the Government in the 
hope that he can today state with some assurance, not only to 
the premiers but to the hundreds of workers who stand to lose 
their jobs if these agreements are not extended into another 
period of years, that it is in fact the intention of the federal 
government to keep these agreeements alive in order to foster 
greater oppportunities in the Maritime provinces. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, quite aside from the fiscal considerations and the fact 
that firm decisions on these matters must await the budget, | 
do want to emphasize that these economic development agree- 
ments between the federal government and the provinces, 
when they come up for review and renewal, are renegotiated 
and are sometimes replaced by other agreements, depending 
upon the priorities that are agreed upon between the federal 
government and the provinces. No one should regard it as 
automatic that every ERDA sub-agreement is renewed when 
its expiry date arrives. 


Having said that, the only statement that I am in a position 
to make today is that the federal government remains as 
strongly committed as ever to federal-provincial cooperation in 
economic development. Discussions are continuing between the 
federal government and the provinces concerned about the 
ERDAs and about economic development generally, but any 
announcement must await the forthcoming budget. 


Senator Corbin: I appreciate the Leader of the Govern- 
ment’s explanation. | take it, then, that there is disagreement 
as to the development priorities. On the other hand, I note that 
it seems to be the wish of the premiers to have the same 
agreements extended for another period of years. I recognize, 
therefore, that there is a difference of opinion. 


However, I do not understand the condition being suggested 
that one has to wait for the federal budget to be brought down 
before anything can happen. I have in my hands a CP story 
out of St. John’s, Newfoundland, from which I would like to 
quote. To put things in context, I should remind everyone that 
the province of Newfoundland is now in an election period. 
The release says: 

But by Monday afternoon,— 
Monday afternoon was yesterday afternoon,— 
the strong-jawed Rideout emerged from the taping of 
election campaign television ads with some good news—a 
pair of five-year development agreements for Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 
1 do not fault Newfoundland and Labrador for getting the 
agreements. 
The federal-provincial pacts will provide $29.2 million for 
rural development on the Island and another $53.8 million 
for the fisheries, forestry and tourism sectors of Labrador. 
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My question is simple. Why could Newfoundland not wait, 
like the other three Atlantic provinces, for the budget to be 
brought down? Was that simply an accident, a coincidence or 
an act of sheer political opportunism? 


Senator Murray: None of the above, honourable senators. | 
do know something about those sub-agreements. The reason | 
know something about them is that I was minister responsible 
for ACOA until September 1988, and I recall very clearly 
having reached an agreement with former Premier Peckford 
that we would proceed with negotiations of those two sub- 
agreements—one agreement involving Labrador and one 
agreement involving rural development. While the actual 
terms have been negotiated since my departure, we reached 
agreement and, as I recall, put out a press communiqué some 
months ago that we would be proceeding. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
VISIT OF TORONTO STUDENTS TO WEST GERMANY—INCIDENCE 


OF MENINGITIS—LAUDATORY ACTION OF CANADIAN 
OFFICIALS 


Hon. Peter Bosa: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
a question of the Leader of the Government in the Senate. It is 
in three parts, and I hope you will bear with me. 


A group of students and accompanying persons from St. 
Michael’s School in Toronto were visiting West Germany; 
while there they were quarantined on suspicion of having 
contracted meningitis. This occurred on the Thursday evening 
before Good Friday and the Easter long weekend. When our 
vice-consul in Munich was informed of this situation he 
immediately went to Mannheim to assist the students, 14 of 
whom were hospitalized in that city. Our consul, Jim Hent- 
schell, and Ambassador Tom Delworth went from Bonn to 
Frankfurt where 27 of the students were detained in the 
auditorium of the airport and 11 others were in other hospital 
facilities there. On the following Monday all the students were 
released except one who actually contracted meningitis, and 
the entire group was flown back to Canada on a Canadian air 
force Hercules. The parents of these students, the students 
themselves and the administration of St. Michael’s expressed 
sincere gratitude and appreciation to our diplomats in West 
Germany, the officials of External Affairs who were on duty 
during that long weekend and the crew of the Hercules, as well 
as anyone else who was involved in this trying event. | am 
informing the Leader of the Government in the Senate of this 
in case he is not aware of this matter. 


@ (1510) 
Senator Flynn: We all read the story in the press. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I followed with concern, and eventually with great 
relief, as | am sure the honourable senator and many Canadi- 
ans did, the news stories about the detention and hospitaliza- 
tion of the Toronto students in West Germany. I am glad to 
hear from Senator Bosa that those affected and their families 
feel that our diplomatic staff abroad dealt with their situation 
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in a prompt and effective fashion, as I know they always do. | 
will be glad to convey the honourable senator’s observations to 
my colleague, Mr. Clark, so that he can express his apprecia- 
tion and that of the government to the diplomats involved. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES—RENEWAL OF FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
AGREEMENTS—FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 


Hon. L. Norbert Thériault: Honourable senators, I have a 
supplementary to questions asked by my colleague, Senator 
Corbin, concerning the federal-provincial agreement as it 
relates to the maritime provinces. I should like to ask the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate whether I understood 
him correctly. As I understood him, he stated that he knew 
about these agreements with Newfoundland because he was 
the minister responsible for ACOA until September. Was that 
his answer? . 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Yes. 


Senator Thériault: Should the people from the maritime 
provinces then assume that there is a possibility that existing 
agreements that have lapsed, or are no longer in force as of 
April 1 so far as the federal government is concerned, may 
have to be funded through moneys that have been allocated to 
ACOA? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, my honourable 
friend misunderstands the situation. 


Senator Thériault: No, I do not. I ask you. 


Senator Buckwold: He may misunderstand the answer to 
that. 


Senator Murray: Let me tell the honourable senator that the 
minister in charge of ACOA has responsibility for the ERDA 
process. He is the ERDA minister in the Atlantic provinces. 


Senator Thériault: | am not sure that it is automatic—but, 
if it is, fine—that the minister responsible for ACOA is also 
the minister responsible for ERDA in the Atlantic provinces. I 
did not realize those were the terms of reference for that 
minister, but that is fine. 


Next, please tell me and the people of the maritime prov- 
inces whether the agreements negotiated with Newfoundland, 
as pointed out by my colleague, Senator Corbin, would have 
existed previously under ERDA. 


For years those of us who doubted the word of your govern- 
ment said, when ACOA was created, that that $2 billion, 
spread over five years for the three maritime provinces, might 
have an effect on moneys previously dealt with under federal- 
provincial agreements. We were assured by yourself and other 
ministers that we were mistaken, and that that $2 billion was 
new money— 


Senator Murray: One billion dollars. 


Senator Thériault: —over and above the previous agree- 
ment. What is the situation today? 
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Senator Murray: The correct figure was $1.05 billion in new 
money. 


Senator Thériault: Okay. 


Senator Murray: The ERDA money is quite separate. In 
respect of the ERDAs that were then in force, it was money 
that had been, for the most:part, in the DRIE estimates, and it 
was transferred to ACOA. Money for any new economic 
development agreements of that kind does not come out of the 
$1.05 billion, which was new money appropriated for new 
programs in the field of encouraging small business and entre- 
preneurship, and so forth. I am simply confirming what I have 
said on that subject on many occasions here and elsewhere. 


Senator Thériault: My specific question concerned those 
two federal-provincial agreements that you and my colleague 
mentioned as having been reached with Newfoundland. Where 
is the money coming from for those two specific programs? Is 
it from ERDA or ACOA? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I am not sure what 
distinction the honourable senator is trying to make. | repeat 
to him that the $1.05 billion of new money allocated in June of 
1987 was for new programs relating to the encouragement of 
entrepreneurship and small business, and so forth. The money 
for the extension of the Labrador agreement and the rural 
development agreement does not come from that fund. That is 
what I am telling the honourable senator. It comes from the 
funds that are available to ACOA in respect of ERDAs. 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, if it is possible for 
Newfoundland under the terms that you have described, why 
is it not possible for New Brunswick to have some agreements 
from that ERDA money? 


Senator Murray: Senator, no one ever said that it was 
impossible. 


Senator Thériault: Why are the governments of the mari- 
time provinces told that they have to await a budget while 
money is being allocated to the province of Newfoundland at 
the same time from the same area? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would suggest that 
my friend get a copy of the press release that Premier Peck- 
ford and I put out some months ago about the extension of the 
rural development agreement and the agreement to negotiate 
an agreement for Labrador. He will see that we had an 
agreement in principle. Since that time the details of those 
agreements were arrived at in negotiation between the federal 
government and the province concerned. As | indicated in 
response to a question from Senator Corbin a few minutes ago, 
the discussions are ongoing between the federal government 
and the four Atlantic provinces. 


Senator Theriault: Honourable senators, the minister knows 
very well what is happening in Newfoundland. No wonder | 
added half a billion to the ACOA budget. What I had in mind 
was the $1 billion that was given by your government to 
Saskatchewan when a provincial election was called. There- 
fore, | am surprised that the government and the people of 
Newfoundland would settle for $50 million or $60 million. 
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However, for the first time in the federal-provincial negotia- 
tions with respect to these programs a provincial government 
has been told that it must wait for agreement on such pro- 
grams until the budget comes down. | can well understand the 
government’s position that provinces can and should be told to 
wait until the federal budget comes down with respect to the 
amount to be allocated to such programs. However, | do not 
agree that they should be asked to wait to find out whether or 
not the programs will proceed. Why is that happening now? 


Senator Murray: In fact, honourable senators, the budget 
will determine the amount of money that is available, and 
there will be a fiscal framework and information tabled with 
the budget not just for the next year but for the next five 
years. Indeed, the question of whether this or any particular 
agreement will go ahead and what will be contained in the 
agreement is a matter for negotiation between the two levels of 
government. 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, the fact of the 
matter is that the Government of New Brunswick has made an 
offer to the federal government that New Brunswick is pre- 
pared to proceed on its own with respect to these programs if it 
can be assured that, when the budget comes down, regardless 
of the date, the federal part of the program will be refunded to 
it. However, it has not yet received an answer to that proposal. 


Senator Murray: I can only say, honourable senators, that 
negotiations between Ottawa and New Brunswick have not yet 
reached the stage where the federal government is prepared to 
agree to the renewal of all of those agreements. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of Her Excellency 
the Governor General’s Speech at the opening of the session. 


Hon. Gerald R. Ottenheimer, seconded by Hon. Roch 
Bolduc, moved: 


That the following Address be presented to Her Excel- 
lency the Governor General of Canada: 


To Her Excellency the Right Honourable Jeanne 
Sauvé, a Member of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada, Chancellor and Principal Companion of the 
Order of Canada, Chancellor and Commander of the 
Order of Military Merit upon whom has been conferred 
the Canadian Forces’ Decoration, Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 

May it please Your Excellency: 

We, Her Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
Senate of Canada in Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
offer our humble thanks to Your Excellency for the 
gracious Speech which Your Excellency has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to express some views with respect to the Speech 
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from the Throne and the government policy annuniciated 
therein yesterday. 
[ Translation] 


First of all, sir, I wish to congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment as Speaker of the Senate. I hear that you are only the 
third senator in the history of this institution to be appointed 
Speaker of the Senate for a second term. 


I take this opportunity to assure you of my full cooperation 
and loyalty. 
[English] 

Within a Canadian context, I do not suppose there has ever 
been a Speech from the Throne that has not elicited comments 
from those who do not support the government such as that the 
document is extremely vague; it does not give enough particu- 
lars, and various attributes such as that. I imagine that such 
comments are part of our overall political practice. 


Personally, I view the Speech from the Throne made yester- 
day as a statement of philosophy, of principles, of priorities 
and of the overall thrust of the government, and obviously at a 
fairly conceptual level and not in a very detailed fashion. I 
personally view it as having an important theme: that of 
economic and social responsibility. In my view those two 
aspects go together. They are like two sides of one coin. To 
have economic responsibility without social conscience or 
social responsibility is to bring to the task of government the 
mentality of a banker or of an accountant, because, in the final 
analysis, it is the overall social goals which inspire govern- 
ments. However, to have a sense of social responsibility with- 
out the financial wherewithal or the strong economy which is 
necessary to finance it is also impossible. So I see the overall 
thrust as one of responsibility, both social and economic. 


Early on in the speech Her Excellency pointed out—many 
of us knew, but it was a good thing to re-emphasize—that, 
from a certain point of view, the Government of Canada is 
today working with 69-cent dollars—from the point of view 
that 31 cents of each dollar must go toward interest on the 
national debt. Obviously, so long as we work with 69-cent 
dollars, the government will not have as much flexibility as it 
would with 100-cent dollars or 90-cent dollars or 75-cent 
dollars; indeed, if that tendency were to continue, then a few 
years from now people would have at their disposal, in terms of 
expenditures for social and other programs other than those of 
debt reduction, 65-cent dollars and then 60-cent dollars. 
Therefore, | think it is absolutely essential from the point of 
view of fiscal responsibility, and from the point of view of the 
government’s having flexibility and as broad an area of choice 
as possible to respond to needs, that the government have the 
maximum use of the money that accrues to it from the people 
in terms of revenue. 


The first mandate of the Mulroney administration during 
the past four years showed a decline in the government deficit, 
from somewhat over 8 per cent to somewhat less than 5 per 
cent in the gross domestic product. However, in order to 
maintain and enhance our social programs and in order for the 
government to be able to respond to the needs of the people of 
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Canada, it must make every effort to encourage the strength- 
ening of the Canadian economy. With respect to social pro- 
grams, it was not a surprise, but it was certainly welcome, to 
hear that our social programs will continue to be determined in 
Canada by Canadians. It was not a surprise, but it was 
welcome, to hear of the government’s continued support, in 
terms of social programs, of the family, of the elderly and of 
those who are in low-income groups; and it was also welcome 
to hear of the government’s continued commitment to a na- 
tional child care program. 


In order to help in the strengthening of the Canadian 
economy, the government indicated its intention to continue its 
policy of liberalized trade. Obviously, liberalized trade has an 
important role within the context of the Free Trade Agree- 
ment, and it also has an overflow effect within the area of the 
GATT negotiations. Specific mention was made of the grow- 
ing importance of Canada’s trade with the Asia/Pacific region, 
not to take the place of trade between Canada and Europe but 
to supplement it and to diversify our trade. 


During the last session the Standing Senate Commitiee on 
Foreign Affairs was charged with the responsiblity for trade 
matters. Part of that responsibility involves, perhaps as an 
overview, making recommendations based on the analysis of 
problems inherent in the implementation of the Free Trade 
Agreement. 


From a brief conversation I had yesterday with Senator 
Stewart, the former chairman of that committee, I understand 
that GATT, Europe 1992, and other trade matters will also be 
within the purview of inquiry of that committee. I believe there 
will be an opportunity for the committee to make some very 
serious and worthwhile studies, some analyses and some 
recommendations that might be of benefit to members of the 
Senate and, it is to be hoped, in a broader context—not just 
within this body. 
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In terms of the strengthening of the economy and the efforts 
which will be made towards a continued support for liberalized 
trade, there is, of course, the human factor. Even with all of 
the agreements in place, if there is not the human motivation, 
if there is not the human skill and adaptability of the Canadi- 
an worker, then those agreements will not achieve the max- 
imum results. Honourable senators, I certainly welcome the 
commitment to a process of upgrading Canadian labour force 
skills. Obviously, the economy must not be viewed only in 
terms of external trade; the internal aspects for Canada must 
also be considered, and, in that regard, there was a reference 
to continued attempts to minimize interprovincial trade barri- 
ers, which have existed for quite some time. There was also 
mention of the various regional development agreements, such 
as the Western Diversification Program and ACOA, of which 
I have somewhat more knowledge. 


I was very pleased today to hear the response of the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate to a question by an honour- 
able senator on the other side with respect to additional 
agreements of a regional-development nature vis-a-vis the 
fishery off the Labrador coast. Certainly, the ACOA initia- 
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tives have been very valuable in Newfoundland, and I do not 
doubt that they have been valuable in other areas as well. I 
checked today and I have some fairly rough figures indicating 
that up to a month or so ago the ACOA involvement in 
Newfoundland amounted to $134 million, and that that has 
triggered within the province of Newfoundland and Labrador 
another $270 million for a total of $404 million—a substantial 
amount. My understanding is that up to approximately a 
month ago that had been spent or committed and that it was 
responsible for the creation of approximately 3,000 jobs. That 
is certainly an instance of a very valid economy-strengthening 
program in the “within Canada” context as distinct from the 
“Canada-other-country” context. 


I am sure the vast majority of Canadians welcome the 
emphasis on the environment in the Speech from the Throne 
and also the government support for the Brundtland World 
Commission, which emphasizes the interdependence between 
the economy, the environment and human health. Indeed, the 
recent disaster off the coast of Alaska, which was referred to 
in Question Period today, dramatically—I hope not tragical- 
ly—brings home to Canadians the dire consequences of what 
would appear in this case to have been negligence; but unfortu- 
nate events could also occur without negligence on anyone’s 
part, but simply through human fallibility and the fact that 
technology is sometimes imperfect. 


Certain specific measures are indicated in the Speech from 
the Throne with respect to limiting toxic chemicals, improving 
the quality of our water, improving the quality of the atmos- 
phere, the cleaning of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River, with special reference being made to the Arctic. Those 
of us who come from northern areas, which would obviously 
include the Arctic, northern Pacific coastal regions and north- 
ern Atlantic coastal regions, such as the Labrador coast, are 
aware of the great hazards of pollution. That does not mean 
that severe environmental damage cannot occur in any kind of 
climate, but the special reference does acknowledge the 
extreme sensitivity of the northern climate. 


Overall, I think the statement of government thrust and 
overview with respect to a strong economy, a caring society, 
liberalized trade, concern for the environment, our internation- 
al role of continued involvement in peacemaking, and relief of 
famine formulate a blueprint and are indicative of government 
policy that will stand Canada well in the four or five years 
ahead. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, I would like to take a few minutes to 
talk about the Meech Lake Accord and in particular, the 
following clause: 


2.(1) The Constitution of Canada shall be interpreted in a 
manner consistent with 


(b) the recognition that Quebec constitutes within 
Canada a distinct society. 


I have never understood the concern, the fear and even the 
disgust that some people feel about recognizing a distinct 
society. 
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Stripped of all emotional baggage and rhetoric, does it not 
come down to a precise, logical question or rather a series of 
pertinent questions? 


Because of the way it was settled historically, because of the 
language used not by all but by a clear majority, because of its 
social and political evolution, is it not distinct within Canada? 


I take the term “distinct” to be descriptive and objective, 
not as a value judgement. Being distinct does not mean better 
or worse; being distinct means being different and showing 
that difference. But recognizing and encouraging distinctness 
are the very fabric of the Canadian federation. 


The constitutional designation of Canada as bilingual and 
multicultural is a way of enshrining difference in our funda- 
mental law. In the broader context of Canada as a whole, we 
have always prided ourselves on our viewpoints that are dis- 
tinct from those of our southern neighbours and other western 
countries. 


It is quite obvious that in many ways, these differences will 
continue and I hope that they do. 


Canada’s political development, the enshrining of differ- 
ences, namely bilingualism and multiculturalism, in the Con- 
stitution, our social and economic priorities, our international 
relations and our membership in the Commonwealth and the 
Francophone community all serve to strengthen and maintain 
our distinctness. 


The constitutional framework that we have given to bilingu- 
alism and multiculturalism and our daily customs and prac- 
tices show that differences are recognized in Canada. In may 
opinion, it is logical and reasonable to recognize as well that 
Quebec is a distinct society within Canada. 


It can rightly be noted that Quebec is not the only distinct 
society in the Canadian family. It is likely that Nova Scotians, 
British Columbians and citizens of other provinces see them- 
selves as part of such a distinct society. Certainly Newfound- 
landers feel that they are a separate people within the federa- 
tion. Our constitutional development, quite different from that 
of the other provinces, our historic links that are transoceanic 
rather than continental, our sense of identity expressed in 
songs, humour, and family ties, our tragic and heart-rending 
experience of sudden loss of life that characterizes the seafar- 
ing life of the Newfoundland people all serve to strengthen our 
sense of identity. 


Nevertheless, the Province of Newfoundland has no desire 
to have this distinctness of our society specified in the Consti- 
tution. But such recognition for Quebec, which wants it, does 
not threaten us, neither does it threaten the other provinces. 


The Meech Lake Accord opens the door to progress on other 
issues mentioned in the Speech from the Throne: Senate 
reform, native rights, language rights, fishing roles and respon- 
sibilities and strengthening the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. 


Without reliving former battles, our country must put an 
end to the present constitutional anomaly. The Meech Lake 
Accord is far from perfect, but is we seek perfection in human 
and political affairs, we will wait a very long time. The Meech 
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Lake Accord provides for a dynamic evolutionary process, an 
openness to the future, when Canadian governments will have 
the opportunity to examine and change our relations in order 
to address the challenges of the twenty-first century in an 
appropriate and contemporary way. 


All that we need is confidence, resolve, political will and a 
spirit of generosity. 
@ (1540) 

[English] 

I should like to say a few words about a distinguished 
Canadian and Newfoundlander who has retired from public 
life. We are of course all aware that the ultimate democratic 
exercise is going on in Newfoundland at this time. I make 
these remarks with respect to the Honourable A. Brian Peck- 
ford; however, I make them in no partisan sense at all. 


I had the pleasure and honour of serving with him in the 
House of Assembly from 1972 to 1987. After he became 
premier following the 1979 election, I then served in his 
cabinet from 1979 to late 1987. As I say, there is nothing 
particularly partisan in this. I personally believe that every- 
body who has served successfully as premier of a province 
deserves a certain recognition and perhaps the gratitude of the 
Canadian people, because in serving as a premier one is also 
serving Canada. Indeed, this chamber has reason to be 
appreciative of the work of former premiers since we are 
honoured with three former premiers among our present mem- 
bership: Senators Hicks, Roblin and Robichaud. 


I personally believe that the Honourable Brian Peckford has 
made a very significant contribution to Newfoundland and 
Canadian life, but I am not going to make reference to those 
things that are part of history or in newspapers or easily 
identifiable. 


There was the very important role he played in the restruc- 
turing of the fishery on the east coast, which a few years ago 
was in a very serious condition. Out of that restructuring, of 
course, came the creation of FPI, Fisheries Products Interna- 
tional, as well as, to a certain extent, National Sea. 


Then, of course, there was his involvement with the Atlantic 
Accord, which is sometimes associated only with Hibernia. 
There has been a two- or three-month delay with Hibernia, 
but, really, the Atlantic Accord is not Hibernia or any particu- 
lar offshore development. It is rather an overall frame of 
reference for all offshore development off the coast of New- 
foundland and it provides a framework for decades and, 
indeed, for generations. It is of such benefit that one other 
province has asked to have its terms apply to that province. 
That, of course, is Nova Scotia, which, prior to the Newfound- 
land agreement, reached an agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment containing a clause whereby they would benefit from 
any advantages or conditions in the agreement with New- 
foundland which were absent from the one with Nova Scotia. 

There is FPI. There is the Atlantic Accord. There is the 
tremendous work done personally by him, as well as by his 
cabinet and others, when the Bowaters mill in Corner Brook, 
which was the life blood of western Newfoundland as well as 
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of a good deal of central Newfoundland, decided to pull out. 
He was able to involve Kruger, a family company with other 
mills in Canada, some of them in Quebec. 


Of course, the biggest bankruptcy in Canadian history, the 
Come by Chance oil refinery, was turned around to a success- 
ful venture without any public money involved. Well, I suppose 
one might say that public money was involved, because the 
federally built wharf, built years ago, was handed over to the 
company operating the refinery. However, it was put in repair 
at a cost of some millions of dollars by that company; so, 
really, that involved no public money whatsoever. 


Apart from all of those accomplishments, I believe that he 
has made a real, although perhaps less tangible, contribution 
to Newfoundland and to Canada. After ten years of Brian 
Peckford, I think Newfoundlanders today perceive themselves 
in a different light. Perhaps as a result of that—although it 
may be concomitant—they are also perceived by other 
Canadians in a somewhat different light. What interests me is 
how Newfoundlanders perceive themselves. How others per- 
ceive us is, in a sense, their problem. There always was a 
certain sense of pride in Newfoundland, but, in political terms, 
there is quite a difference in Newfoundland today. 


After Confederation, and for quite some time, there was an 
attitude that “Uncle Ottawa has taken us in and now we will 
have these enormous benefits of social security. Surely, we are 
not going to rock the boat.” We wanted to get everything that 
there was to get, not necessarily that we were entitled to, 
because I do not know if the word “entitled” came into it. 
Delegations and ministers from Newfoundland would go to 
Ottawa and it would almost be like visiting a 12-month Santa 
Claus. 


Somehow the idea permeated the province that, if you were 
to criticize too strongly, then perhaps you might not get all of 
the benefits you would otherwise receive. Obviously that was 
nonsense, because what Newfoundland or any other province 
gets, it gets by right, by entitlement in our federal system, and 
not as crumbs. 


I can remember a dramatic example of that attitude, 
although, again, one cannot interpret what happened 20 years 
ago in the light of today without being aware that the times 
have changed. However, I recall that when the Right Honour- 
able Louis St. Laurent was in St. John’s, Newfoundland, there 
was a huge rally. I assure honourable senators that it was 
before my involvement. When then Premier Joey Smallwood 
was introducing him, the “Uncle Ottawa” attitude was per- 
sonified because he was introduced as “Uncle Louis”. It was as 
if Ottawa were a Santa Claus and we had better be very 
careful. If not, we might not be as well off as we otherwise 
would be. 


I would say that under the Peckford administration New- 
foundlanders got rid of that attitude. Newfoundlanders will 
now state their disagreement with the government, or with 
anybody else, without its being suggested that they will be less 
well off as a result. 
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] think, too, during the Peckford administration Newfound- 
land played a role in national issues which it had not played 
before. Newfoundland has a fairly strong and consistent posi- 
tion with respect to the Constitution, and Newfoundland, as a 
province, has a strong position with respect to Meech Lake— 
matters that do not directly affect Newfoundland but which 
indicate that perhaps that introversion which we had during 
the first two or three decades of Confederation has now been 
broken. 


I think one of Brian Peckford’s great contributions to New- 
foundland is that he has helped Newfoundlanders change their 
perception of themselves, and has with that given them new 
pride and new vigour. 


In any case, its having been the fourtieth anniversary of 
Confederation of Newfoundland and Canada just a few days 
ago, I am sure honourable senators will not take offence at my 
reference to Newfoundland. I think I can say that the vast 
majority of Newfoundlanders would concur with me in saying 
that we look forward to the years ahead as Newfoundlanders 
and as Canadians with pride and confidence in ourselves, our 
province and our country. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Roch Bolduc: Honourable senators, it is with great 
emotion that I speak to you for the first time. Indeed, one 
cannot spend more than 30 years in the Public Service without 
following some of the debates which have taken place in this 
House and without reading numerous reports which emanate 
from its committees and which attest eloquently to the vast 
reservoir of experience and wisdom of its members. 


I am therefore quite aware that it will take more than the 
few days which I have spent here to make a seasoned par- 
liamentarian out of me. I find it all the more challenging to 
take on with great enthusiasm this new responsibility. 


I would first like to congratulate our distinguished speaker, 
the Honourable Guy Charbonneau. I am convinced that he 
will continue to preside over our proceedings with his usual 
distinction and serenity. 

[English] 

I should also like to congratulate Senator Murray, who is 
beginning a second term as Leader of the Government. This 
position entails heavy responsibilities and calls for a great deal 
of patience and dexterity, qualities which Senator Murray has 
in abundance, as we have seen. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Senator Bolduc: I want to thank him, at the same time, for 
the confidence he has shown in me. 


As for the Leader of the Opposiiton, I am sure he will 
continue to make his considerable knowledge of public 
administration available to Canadians, in accordance with his 
own personal style and Senate traditions. 

[ Translation] 

Finally allow me to extend a special salute to my mentor in 

the Quebec public service, Senator Tremblay, to whom I am 
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indeed intellectually indebted; it is a debt which dates back to 
the days of the quiet revolution when he was working on the 
school reform of our society. I would add that I appreciate that 
much more the friendship he has since shown me. 


Honourable senators, I am pleased to have been asked to 
second the motion of Senator Ottenheimer that this House 
expresses its thanks to Her Excellency the Governor General 
for the inaugural speech she was gracious enough to deliver 
yesterday afternoon. This is an honour for which I most 
sincerely and most warmly thank those to whom I owe it. 


What can I say after the outstanding remarks of the mover 
of the motion, Senator Ottenheimer? It seems to me that the 
Speech from the Throne provides us with a program of action 
which fully meets the challenges of the nineties, the last 
decade of this century. 


It is with much hope that we move forward under a majority 
Conservative government which, for the second time in a row, 
represents all regions of the country. I say with much hope 
because, fortunately, some of the obstacles which prevented 
the Canadian people from making progress have been elimi- 
nated over the past four years. 

[English] 

The dialogue between the federal and provinciai govern- 
ments is now more calm. I am not saying that all political 
difficulties have been straightened out in our federation, but I 
think that we have made a great step forward. For example, 
we are moving towards the ratification of an historical consti- 
tutional agreement. Already representatives of 93 per cent of 
the people have given their assent. Is it possible to think that 
the required consensus might not be reached? 


The decision makers have a heavy responsibility and we can 
only hope that they will follow in their predecessors’ footsteps. 
This is all the more important since I think it is a prerequisite 
to any other constitutional change. Over the last few decades 
Quebec has made significant progress. Now that the province 
has started off confidently down the road to modernity, this is 
not the time to tempt it into moving ahead alone, since this 
would be neither in its own best interests nor in Canada’s. 

[ Translation] 


At the economic level, the free trade agreement recommend- 
ed by the Macdonald Commission has been a major step 
forward—it showed Canadians had made up their minds they 
trusted their own ability to compete fairly with our neighbors 
down south. 


This development will have as a further benefit that we will 
become a powerful, dynamic economic group capable of facing 
up to others in Europe and Asia, as was the optimistic 
conclusion reached by the Wall Street Journal on January 
23rd, 1989, after a serious comparative examination of the 
strenghts and weakenesses of the five major economic groups 
in the world. 


Incidentally, during the last election, if consumer laws had 
applied to election speeches the way they do to commercial 
advertising, some speakers might have been found guilty, so 
much they scared people, especially senior citizens. 
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Another step in the right direction was the clear signals sent 
over these last few years by this Government in support of 
competition rather than regulation in certain industries, espe- 
cially transportation, communications, energy and the finan- 
cial sector. 


Finally, while conscious of the importance to conserve and 
develop the Canadian heritage, the Government lifted un- 
necessary barriers to foreign investment based on a kind of 
protectionism not in line with a healthy nationalism. 


However, honourable senators, the job is not finished for all 
that. Challenges remain in this country, and the opening 
speech not only shows the Government has identified them but 
that it points to solutions that should continue fostering feder- 
al-provincial harmony, economic prosperity, social fairness, 
genuine liberal democracy and productive participation in the 
concert of nations. 


Clearly, the implementation of the free trade agreement 
with the United States, in addition to continued change in 
Europe and Asia, will cause difficulties to certain firms, either 
through takeovers, mergers, partial acquisitions, nationaliza- 
tions or transfers. 


In some cases, adjustments will have to be made. Also, in 
today’s world where international financial transactions are 
accelerating at electronic speed, it is extremely important, as 
emphasized by the Canada Economic Council in their 1988 
annual report, that our human resources be increasingly com- 
petent and able to adjust to a constantly changing professional 
environment. 


Even though much can be done through technological trans- 
fers, in that area research and development efforts need to be 
accelerated in Canada, as proposed by participants to the 
technology symposium held in Montreal in 1988. Those efforts 
may also need to be re-directed, and by that I mean budgeted, 
even based in private firms rather than Government 
bureaucracies. 

[English] 

The oil spill that occurred recently in Alaska and the 
unresolved acid rain issue with the United States are problems 
that have not gone unnoticed by the government. Mindful of 
our planet’s fragile ecosystem, and in the face of recent 
growing public awareness of the problem, the government is 
attacking the issue of pollution with all the energy and deter- 
mination it can muster. | am happy to note that in the Speech 
from the Throne environment will be one of the high priorities 
of the government during its second mandate. 


@ (1600) 


I am also pleased to note that the government has decided to 
tackle the budget deficit with renewed vigour, especially since 
the problem of the public debt, as the president of the Royal 
Bank mentioned recently, is even more serious in Canada than 
it is in the United States. The government cannot go on 
indefinitely spending more than it can afford. If it does, 
inflation will set in and we will shift an unfair burden on to the 
shoulders of the next generation, all because we are living 
beyond our means today. 


{Senator Bolduc.] 
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[ Translation] 


Among the various ways of intervening to alter the course of 
events, there is a broad range of possibilities: revising certain 
programs, tight expenditure controls, commercial sales of cer- 
tain public commodities instead of distributing them free of 
charge, charging fees for public services, administrative cut- 
backs, contracting out, transferring responsibilities to the pri- 
vate sector and a commodity tax. There is also a certain lack 
of flexibility in public regulations and the provisions of collec- 
tive agreements that prevents management from being as | 
efficient as Canadian taxpayers and users of our public ser- 
vices have a right to expect. 


A country like Canada, whose prosperity depends to a very 
substantial extent on its international trade, must remain 
competitive, and to do so it must apply a certain amount of 
discipline in striking a balance between consumption and 
investment. 


In this respect, honourable senators, if we consider the 
impact of the changes that have taken place in the last ten 
years in the values of our society, we can take a more objective 
look at the demands and goals of Canada’s various social 
groups. For instance, although university students in Quebec 
hold demonstrations to protest increases in tuition costs which 
are actually very low, at some time we will have to ask these 
groups in our middle class who are in fact well on their way to 
having a higher standard of living than the average Canadian, 
to do their share right away in financing our postsecondary 
institutions which are lagging behind their Ontarian and U.S. 
neighbours. 


And what about the universality of certain social measures 
which provide pensions to 65-year-olds who are well off and 
family allowances to households with an annual income of 
more than $60,000 or $75,000? 


What we are talking about here, honourable senators, is not 
a new equation involving the forces of economic freedom and 
democracy on one side and social equity on the other. After 
all, as Raymond Aron, the eminent French writer, has pointed 
out, in liberal societies both forms of freedom must co-exist: 
the individual’ right to express himself freely and to act freely 
and the State’s prerogative to provide the neediest with the 
means to exercise their recognized rights. 


Just as it is not easy to determine what social justice 
requires in terms of satisfactory distribution of income, wealth 
and power to meet the demands of equity, it is perhaps even 
more difficult to imagine and implement what James Buchan- 
an calls a political technology that is capable of providing for 
the actual transfer of wealth from the richest to the poorest in 
our society. 


In this respect, we must admit that the efforts of our welfare 
state to achieve genuine redistribution have failed. The distri- 
bution of personal income in Canada is practically the same as 
it was forty years ago. 


All is not lost, however. Honourable senators, new political 
economics has managed to dissect the dynamics of political 
and bureaucratic processes. As a result, we are better able to 
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understand why the altruistic goal that was the basis of the 
welfare state in the forties, namely to tax people on high 
incomes and transfer this money to the neediest, was not 
achieved. I suggest it is now possible to take a second and more 
serious look at this principle of the universality of certain 
social measures. 


Profoundly affected by the Depression, Keynesian by train- 
ing, observer and artisan of the development of the welfare 
state but, today, more inclined to question some of its achieve- 
ments and especially some of its disastrous effects, our genera- 
tion now has the duty, not to shift the responsibility to the next 
generation but to deal with the new situation with all the 
lucidity it demands. 


The same critical approach should be our guide with respect 
to the State-run corporations that have been created for any 
number of reasons during the past twenty or thirty years, 
whether we are talking about the oil industry or other sectors. 
The federal bureaucracy has now reached such proportions 
that we have every reason to doubt its effectiveness and 
accountability: 180 agencies, more than 1,000 programs and 
services, 50 Crown corporations with a total of 75 branches, 
more than 200,000 civil servants and over $100 billion in 
budget expenditures. These figures, and I have not even men- 
tioned the regulatory aspect, paint an eloquent picture of the 
extent of State intervention in our lives. 

[English] 

Much soul-searching has taken place during the eighties. 
When I was a student at Harvard in the summer of 1949, the 
following question was raised in a course on comparative 
economic systems: “Can socialism work?” And I remember 
Schumpeter’s answer: “Of course it can.” 


During the forties and fifties Ottawa, like Washington and 
London before it, built a welfare state. During the sixties the 
provinces introduced their own measures. Then, for a variety 
of reasons, the system appeared to run out of steam during the 
seventies, to the point where it was very much in vogue for 
members of the media in the western world to ponder the 
outcome of the competition between the free enterprise system 
and the bureaucratic collectivism of the East Bloc countries. A 
1975 editorial in Time magazine asked the question: “Can 
capitalism survive?” 

[ Translation] 

Then came the crisis of the early 1980s that I was referring 
to a moment ago. At a time when the United States, Western 
Europe and Japan were catching their breath to begin another 
stage of progress, the answer to the question finally came: first 
from China, then in 1988 from Russia itself, thich decided that 
in spite of everything, competition is better than monopolies, 
thereby radically changing the official attitude of over 50 
years. 
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&But, honorable senators, this should not hide our own 
difficulties from us. Although the ideological pendulum, here 
as elsewhere in the West, is swinging towards a realignment of 
the respective roles of the state, the market and the family, 
accentuating the roles of these last two institutions that must 
not lead us to believe that problems will be solved as if by 
magic, no more than a realignment of the respective roles of 
the federal government and the provinces could or would 
overcome all the challenges facing the Canadian federation. 


For beyond the change in political culture, other even more 
decisive factors enter into policy change. In particular, they 
are the domination by interest groups, their often exaggerated 
influence because of the rules governing our democracy. I am 
thinking here of such things as decisions made by a 51 per cent 
majority, the costs of expressing popular preferences, the 
managerial discretion of public officials, which all make for 
centralized political decision-making and increasing state 
power. 


Even in the United States and England, which have had 
right-wing governments for the past ten years, the English 
magazine The Economist in recent issues describes the con- 
stant addition of new government standards and ever more 
regulations. Gary Becker was quite right to warn us that 
lacking public funds, some leaders no longer resist the tempta- 
tion to pass the burden on to business by means of regulations. 


In conclusion, honourable senators, I would like to pay 
tribute to those who have the overwhelming responsibility of 
guiding our political destinies both in the provinces and in 
Ottawa and to wish them lots of courage. Being, together with 
my colleagues recently appointed to the Senate, in some way a 
product of the federal-provincial cooperation ushered in by the 
Meech Lake Accord, I wish to thank the Government of 
Quebec, and in particular its leader, Mr. Bourassa, as much as 
the federal Government, and in particular its leader, Mr. 
Mulroney, for calling on me to sit with you. I hope that I will 
meet the demands of working in the Senate, which is often 
challenged, certainly misunderstood, maybe reformed, but 
whose importance seems to me beyond any doubt for the 
prosperous future of this country and our society. 


e (1610) 
[English] 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 


Before moving the adjournment, I am tempted to make some 
preliminary remarks— 


Senator Frith: Oh, please do! 


Senator MacEachen: However, I will spare my colleagues 
that possibility today. I will not disturb the rather placid, 
tranquil and complacent attitude that has been created by the 
two previous speakers. 

On motion of Senator MacEachen, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, April 5, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


POVERTY IN CANADA 
SENATE REPORT ON POVERTY—POVERTY LINE UPDATE, 1987 
PRINTED AS APPENDIX TO MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I rise on a 
matter of personal privilege. Yesterday I made a motion to 
table a document, being an update to 1987 of the poverty line, 
and it was my wish that it be printed as an appendix. Senators 
agreed to my motion, but it would appear from today’s 
Minutes that it was not printed. I should like to make sure that 
the report is printed as an appendix to the Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the Senate of this day. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For text of Update see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
FIRST REPORT PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 
Wednesday, April, 5, 1989 


The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


FIRST REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)(a), your Committee nominates 
the Honourable Senator Molgat as Speaker pro tempore. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that the 
report be now adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


leave granted, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted 


SECOND REPORT PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 
Wednesday, April 5, 1989 
The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


SECOND REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)(6), your Committee submits 
herewith the list of Senators nominated by it to serve on 
the following select committees: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Honourable Senators Barootes, Bolduc, Corbin, 
Guay, Kelly, Kenny, LeBlanc (Beauséjour), Lefebvre, 
Lewis, *MacEachen (or Frith), Marchand, McElman, 
*Murray (or Doody), Nurgitz, Phillips, Rossiter and 
Wood. 

* Ex officio members 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators, Bazin, Beaudoin, Bosa, 
Doyle, Fairbairn, Frith, Hays, Kelly, LeBlanc (Beausé- 
jour), *MacEachen (or Frith), *Murray, (or Doody), 
Nurgitz, Stewart (Antigonish-Guysborough) and Stol- 
lery. 

*Ex officio members 

Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be now adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: 
senators? 


Is leave granted, honourable 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


THIRTY-FOURTH GENERAL CONFERENCE, CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Heath Macquarrie: Honourable senators, | give notice 
that on Tuesday next, April 11, 1989, I will—and I am not 
using the word “shall” which ungrammatically was in the 
forms for many years—call the attention of the Senate to the 
Thirty-fourth General Conference of the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Association, held in Canberra, Australia, from 
September 14 to 25, 1988—which conference featured such 
notables as Senator Petten and myself. 


Senator Frith: Wilfully proposed! 


[Translation] 
HEALTH CARE 


EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE—NOTICE 
OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Paul David: Honourable senators, | give notice that on 
Tuesday, April 18, 1989, I shall draw the Senate’s attention to 
research on the evolution of health care costs in Canada and 
its consequences and to the need to establish a committee or 
subcommittee to examine the question. 


[English] 
CANADA-UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MONITOR AND 


REPORT ON IMPLEMENTATION AND APPLICATION OF 
IMPLEMENTATION ACT 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding 
rule 45(1)(a@), | move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs be authorized to monitor and report on the imple- 
mentation and application in both countries of the Cana- 
da-United States Free Trade Agreement Implementation 
Act, as well as on any other related trade developments; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
aforesaid subject before the Committee during the Second 
Session of the Thirty-third Parliament and the First Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-fourth Parliament be referred to the 
committee. 

If leave is granted, I will give a one-sentence explanation 
about this motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: 
senators? 


Is leave granted, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, this is the renewal of a 
mandate given to this committee in the First Session of the 
Thirty-fourth Parliament. 
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Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


VIA RAIL 
AVAILABILITY OF SERVICE—GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, | would not like to 
disappoint Senator Barootes. 


Senator Frith: The guardian of Question Period! 


Senator Olson: I know that he wants to hear the explanation 
about— 


Senator Doody: No; we want to hear Senator MacEachen! 


Senator Olson: —the conversion, the profound change since 
1984 in VIA Rail such that we are now hearing statements 
from the Prime Minister, for example, like “Use it or lose it!”, 
and that sort of thing. 


| am not trying to argue today that it should or should not 
be changed, but there has been no apparent change since 1984 
that would call for the drastic reduction in VIA Rail service 
that apparently the government is contemplating. There is 
some importance in this too, honourable senators, because 
quite a few isolated communities do not have any other 
services in place if VIA Rail service is cut completely. Those 
communities have a right to hear from the government and to 
understand why this tremendous change has come over the 
government. 


Up to 1984 the previous government had made some signifi- 
cant changes that reduced the deficit rather substantially; it 
went down to something under $400 million. When this gov- 
ernment came to office, or when it was trying to get into 
office, some progress was made about restoring all the services 
that had been cut, and so on, the consequence being that the 
deficit was run up to over $600 million. In fairness to the 
people who do have to use this service and have no alterna- 
tives, perhaps we could hear from the Leader of the Govern- 
ment. This conversion is, as Mr. Diefenbaker used to say, the 
greatest conversion since the conversion of St. Paul on the road 
to Damascus. Maybe Senator Flynn will remember that too. 


Senator Flynn: Your leaving the Social Credit Party was not 
bad also! 


Senator Olson: Well, there are some great conversions that 
have taken place, but usually there is a reason. If Senator 
Flynn cares for me to give him an explanation, I am ready to 
do it. However, there are also some people who need the VIA 
Rail service. Some people use it for commuting to work, and 
there are isolated communities where there are no alternatives. 
Perhaps the Leader of the Government could tell us why there 
has been this great change in just these four years. 


Hon. William M. Kelly: Honourable senators, may I rise on 
a point of order? 


Senator Frith: You always can. 
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Senator Kelly: Honourable senators, I am still relatively new 
here, but | am trying to understand whether rules 20(4) and 
20B, on pages 9 and 10, respectively, of the red book apply. 
For example, rule 20B states: 


A preamble to a question, whether it is asked orally or 
in writing, is out of order. 


When does a preamble become a preamble? I guess that is the 
question I am raising. 


@ (1410) 
Senator Doody: When it is given by Senator Olson. 


Senator Kelly: | am a great admirer of Senator Olson’s, as 
he knows, and my remarks are not personal in any way. 
However, rule 20(4) reads as follows: 


A debate is out of order on an oral question, but brief 
explanatory remarks may be made by the senator who 
asks the question and by the senator who answers it. 


I, for one, am becoming increasingly confused on how we 
interpret the words “brief” and “preamble”, and I am wonder- 
ing if we could regard the rules a little more seriously, out of 
respect for all of our colleagues in this chamber. 


Senator Olson: I have no objection to Senator Kelly’s 
attempting to get an explanation. However, a number of 
senators with much more experience than I| have said that the 
Senate usually functions better when it disregards the rules 
and does what seems sensible. In fact, Senator Flynn said that 
a thousand times when he sat over here. Also, the chairman of 
the Standing Rules and Orders Committee, Senator Molson, 
almost always introduced changes to the rules with the 
thought that I have just conveyed to this chamber. 


If Senator Kelly wishes to tighten up the rules of this 
chamber so that everyone maintains some sort of rigid inter- 
pretation of what is in that red book of rules, I would 
encourage him to go ahead. However, I would say to him that 
it would not augur well for the Senate if that were to happen. 
After all, before too long, perhaps within a year or two, you 
fellows will be over on this side of the chamber and then 
Senator Flynn will have to teach Senator Murray some of the 
tricks that he knew when in opposition. Of course, Senator 
Murray himself was pretty good at it too when he was over on 
this side. However, if this is the kind of rule change or 
behaviour change that you wish— 


Senator Flynn: Order, order! 


Senator Frith: Senator Olson is speaking to Senator Kelly’s 
point of order. He can speak all afternoon on a point of order 
if he wants to. 


Senator Doody: It is more interesting than the preamble! 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, quite frankly, I really 
do not believe that Senator Kelly wants a change in behaviour 
in this chamber. 

In any event, perhaps the Leader of the Government can 
now get down to the serious business of giving some guidance 
to the people who rely on VIA Rail as to what this conversion 
is all about. We know about the $600 million deficit, but we 


[Senator Frith.] 
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also know that that did not bother your government at all 
some three or four years ago when you restored some services. 
I can give you an example in the run from Winnipeg to 
Edmonton to Vancouver. That run is being used a whole lot 
less now. What are the reasons for this conversion? Is it just 
that you have misplaced your rose-coloured glasses, or do you 
have some intelligent explanation with respect to this 
conversion? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, Senator Olson speaks of a conversion, and he cites as 
his evidence the injunction of the Prime Minister at Meech 
Lake a couple of weeks ago to “Use it or lose it!” The fact of 
the matter is that that does not represent a change in policy at 
all. What the Prime Minister was doing at that time—and said 
he was doing—was quoting the former Minister of Transport, 
Mr. Mazankowski, who said the same thing almost three years 
ago. 


Senator Olson: That, however, is not what Mr. Mazankow- 
ski said four or five years ago, because he went about western 
Canada at that time telling everyone— 


Senator Flynn: What is this? 


Senator Olson: Senator Flynn, as Senator Kelly has said, 
you need a little preamble, otherwise you do not understand 
the question. 


Senator Barootes: And you do not understand the answers 
when they come! 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, that is just about the 
most bullying type of statement that can be made. If the Prime 
Minister has any knowledge at all of these isolated communi- 
ties who use VIA Rail, he knows very well that those com- 
munities— 


Senator Flynn: Order! 


Senator Olson: —cannot use VIA Rail sufficiently to cover 
the deficit. If that is the philosophy that this government 
intends to use with respect to the rail service to all of those 
communities who rely on the railway—and, indeed, the com- 
muter service where they really rely on the railway—then it 
would be interesting to know that. 


Senator Flynn: Order! 


Senator Olson: | would merely like the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate to confirm that the attitude of this 
government is that you intend to bully these small communi- 
ties with respect to this matter. If it is, then it is no excuse at 
all, because the situation with respect to the railways has not 
changed for the last 20 years. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, surely the honour- 
able senator will agree that affordability of passenger rail 
service is a major issue that must be addressed by the govern- 
ment, especially in those areas where passenger rail services 
are greatly under-utilized and/or where there are alternative 
modes of passenger transportation. 
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Senator Olson: Honourable senators, | have a supplemen- 
tary question. The fact of the matter is that there are no 
changes that I know of under which all of these events could 
have taken place since 1984. Is that the reason that the 
government has finally smartened up? Do they understand 
what the real world looks like now? Is that all there is to it, or 
is there some important, significant, substantial reason to have 
changed so profoundly since 1984? The government and the 
Leader of the Government must remember that they promised 
to increase the services and they did in one or two areas. 


Senator Murray: And said, “Use it or lose it!’ Mr. Mazan- 
kowsi said that much. 


Senator Olson: He did not say that prior to whatever date 
the election was. On September 4, 1984, he did not say, “Use 
it or lose it!’ That is something new that has come along. 


Senator Flynn: Is he going to make another speech? 


Senator Murray: Perhaps | misunderstood the honourable 
senator. | had thought that he was pleading in his opening 
question for a continuation of passenger rail service. 


Senator Olson: No, | wasn’t arguing that! 
Senator Murray: Now, it appears that he is agreeing— 
Senator Olson: No, no, no! 


Senator Murray: —that considerable cutbacks need to be 
made. Perhaps I can close off the exchange by drawing his 
attention to the words of another distinguished former Minis- 
ter of Transport and former chairman of the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission. | refer, of course, to the Honourable J.W. 
Pickersgill— 


Senator Doody: A great Canadian! 


Senator Murray: —who in an article in The Citizen on June 
| last said: 

In 1977 the government decided to relieve the railways 
of responsibility for passenger service and entrusted that 
service to a Crown company to be called VIA Rail. VIA 
Rail has been a financial failure. From 1985 to 1988 VIA 
Rail received from the Treasury more than two billion 
dollars. 

And what have we got in return? VIA Rail carried 
5,865,000 passengers in 1987, scarcely more than 16,000 
a day. It has about 7,500 employees. The 16,000 passen- 
gers are not even different because many passengers 
travel twice on the same day. In 1987 the taxpayers— 

I emphasize “the taxpayers” — 
contributed about $100 for each passenger carried. By 
contrast the passengers pay the full cost of intercity motor 
bus service. 

If passenger trains continue in service most of the cost 
must be borne by the Treasury at well over half a billion a 
year. Yet passenger trains are not essential. 

Surely the right policy would be to abolish rail passen- 
ger service as fast as possible. VIA Rail adds substantially 
to the federal deficit—and it is still growing. 
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Honourable senators, without necessarily endorsing the con- 
clusion of the Honourable J. W. Pickersgill or subscribing to 
everything that he has said in his argument, I thought it was 
important to put that on the record in order to balance some of 
what we have heard this afternoon. 


Senator Frith: If a deficit is the test, then the government is 
also a failure! 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, the Leader of the 
Government has obviously completely missed the purport of 
my question. | had asked him what had changed. We knew 
before all of what he has just read. It can be written out in 
different ways, but that deficit has been there a long, long 
time. I should also remind the leader that a number of studies 
have been made about passenger service in Canada and there 
are some recommendations respecting such things as catego- 
rizing the company according to its commuter service, its 
transcontinental service and various other things, and allocat- 
ing funds for these categories, if the company is to continue. 
However, that is not what the government said. The govern- 
ment said that the company had previously been mismanaged. 


Today there is a long article in the Globe and Mail about 
some other people who have been appointed to the board of 
directors of VIA Rail since 1984, which could lead one to 
believe that there has been gross mismanagement to an even 
greater extent than whatever it was before 1984. 


@ (1420) 


I would like the Leader of the Government to tell us 
whether or not he endorses the kind of argument they made in 
1984, that there was mismanagement, and whether changing 
the deficit from $400 million to $600 million per year is an 
indication of improving the management of that service. 


Senator Murray: What the former Minister of Transport, 
Mr. Mazankowski, said was that the government was standing 
behind VIA Rail, was adding to its capital, and was encourag- 
ing it to provide better service. | have no doubt that the 
management has tried, and certainly the employees have tried, 
as anyone who has travelled on VIA Rail—as I have done, as a 
non-revenue producing passenger like my honourable friend— 
would recognize. An effort has been made all round, certainly 
by the employees and certainly by the government. 


We are now considering VIA Rail’s situation in light of the 
public response over the past few years and in light of the 
obviously unenviable fiscal situation in which the government 
finds itself. | cannot go further than that today. 


HORNER REPORT—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: I have a supplementary ques- 
tion for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 

| am sure we are all familiar with the very good report 
prepared by Dr. Horner, which, if implemented, | believe, 
would have encouraged people to use the services of VIA Rail. 
It is my understanding that that report was presented to the 
government a couple of years ago, and I should like to know 
whether or not cabinet seriously studied the report or if it just 
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left the report lying around. | believe it is important to know 
whether that report was considered. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | was not a member of the ministry when Dr. 
Horner’s report was presented to the government. 


In any case, the facts of the situation are that the previous 
government, when Mr. Pepin was minister, abandoned or 
effectively cancelled a number of passenger routes, and when 
the present government took office those were restored at the 
direction of the government. Various other steps were taken by 
the government to support VIA Rail in the hope and expecta- 
tion that that company would become a financial success and 
would receive sufficient patronage from the public to justify 
the direction that the government had taken and the increased 
investment that the government had made in the company. We 
are now considering the results of that exercise. 


AVIATION SAFETY 


PEARSON INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, TORONTO—GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, I should 
like to address a matter of pressing national importance to the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. 


The Canadian Aviation Safety Board has made an unprece- 
dented interim report condemning the air safety standards at 
Pearson International Airport. By law, the Minister of Trans- 
port is not required to respond for 90 days. However, we are 
told in recent press reports that a number of near airplane 
misses happened within a period of several days that could 
have had disastrous effects for the travelling public, including 
the members of this chamber and the other place as well as 
ministers of the Crown. 


It is not my intention to exaggerate these unfortunate 
circumstances, but this critical safety board report is, in my 
view, probably the worst condemnation of air safety standards 
in living memory directed to a federal ministry responsible for 
air safety. There has never been anything so dramatically 
critical, to my recall, in the last two decades dealing with air 
safety in Canada. 


Obviously, this may not be the best place to challenge the 
government with respect to appropriate responsibilities of a 
minister of the Crown in the circumstances; that, I think, is the 
responsibility of the other place; but I would ask the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate if he would respond as quickly 
as possible on steps being taken to reduce the terrible situation 
affecting air safety at Pearson International Airport. The 
report in today’s Globe and Mail is the most frightening report 
of its kind that I have seen in the last 20 years or so that I have 
been following these issues. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | have not read the report to which my friend refers 
and, therefore, cannot vouch for its authenticity. I will ask my 


{Senator Guay.] 
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colleague, Mr. Benoit Bouchard, for a report and will convey it 
to the Senate at the earliest opportunity. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


OMISSION OF MENTION OF HIGH INTEREST RATES AND OF 
ACQUISITION OF NUCLEAR SUBMARINES—REQUEST FOR 
STATEMENT 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, | have a ques- 
tion for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. As he 
should well know, there were grievous omissions from the 
Speech from the Throne. Firstly, there was no mention of the 
urgent and important national issue of the ominous interest 
rates that are adversely affecting many Canadians and about 
which our western premiers are very much concerned. Second- 
ly, there was the omission of any mention of the proposed 
acquisition of nuclear submarines. Would the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate kindly be forthright and make a 
comment on these matters? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do not know what statement the honourable senator 
was expecting from the government on the matter of nuclear 
submarines. He will know that the subject was covered in the 
white paper tabled some time ago by the then Minister of 
National Defence, Mr. Beatty. If there were any further 
statement to be made on that matter, it would be made by the 
present Minister of National Defence, Mr. McKnight. 


As to the question of interest rates, | can only say that it 
would seem to me to be a subject that would be more properly 
treated, if it is to be treated at all in a policy sense, in the 
forthcoming budget of Finance Minister Wilson. I observe in 
passing, however, if I read correctly what the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada has been saying on this subject, that, if we in 
Parliament do our part to get the fiscal situation well under 
control and reduce the deficit, this would enable the central 
bank to ease up on interest rates. At least, that is how I read 
the public declarations of the governor. Therefore, I expect 
Senator Haidasz and other members of this place to be fully 
supportive of the efforts of the Minister of Finance in that 
respect. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[ Translation] 
NATIONAL REVENUE 


UNPAID INCOME TAX—EXCESSIVE INTEREST RATE 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, | have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 


This morning, I received a notice from Revenue Canada 
Taxation and I suppose that you all received it. It reads in part 
as follows: 

Revenue Canada Taxation has announced that the rate 
of interest prescribed for unpaid taxes and tax overpay- 
ments is 12 per cent for the next quarter. 
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Does the Government not find this decision usurious? Does 
the Government not think that it is a bad example to give 
those who want to limit interest rates? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations) ): 
Honourable senators, some taxpayers are rather slow in paying 
their taxes. We do not want these taxpayers to benefit from 
delaying. 

The 12 per cent interest rate does not seem unreasonable to 
me, given the current interest rates in the country. 


Senator Denis: The interest rate is not excessive for you, but 
it may be for those who are less fortunate, those who cannot 
pay their taxes in full. 


You know there are hundreds of thousands of such people 
and they already have enough trouble paying the small amount 
of tax they are charged without also having to pay an almost 
usurious rate of interest. That is the expression to use in this 
case. Furthermore, this directive is complicated. It says: 


... 12 per cent for the next quarter. 


Does this mean that later, the interest rate will be higher, 
lower or the same? 


This rate is in effect from April | to June 30, 1989. 


It is always complicated when you want to make people pay. 
It would be good if you gave us some details, such as what is 
meant by: 


... 12 per cent for the next quarter. 


Is the rate 12 per cent net or 12 per cent on a daily basis? Is 
it 12 per cent only for a month? This rate of interest is almost 
usurious. 


Therefore, I would like the Government to review, if possi- 
ble, this interest rate, which is a bad example for those who 
want to pay as little tax and as little interest as possible. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, my friend Senator 
Denis claims that it is the less fortunate who are slow paying 
their taxes— 


Senator Denis: Yes, Senator Murray. 


Senator Murray: Now, that is not the case, in my 


experience. 


In any event, the interest rate that the Government charges 
those who are late rises and falls with the bank rate. 


If honourable senators wish to have more information on 
this subject, I shall inquire with my colleague, the Minister of 
National Revenue, and report back to the Senate in due 
course. 


Senator Denis: The honourable minister has not answered 
my question. Nevertheless, when unpaid taxes are owing, it is 
the poor who will pay interest. It is their money that will be 
used to pay this higher rate of interest. However, if too much 
tax has been paid, the Government can afford to pay it back. 
It has the wherewithal because it uses the taxpayers’ money. 
The poor person pays with his own money. That is the 
difference. 
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[English] 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


PROTECTION OF CANADIAN ARCTIC—AVAILABILITY OF OIL 
SPILL CONTAINMENT EQUIPMENT 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my question is 
to the Leader of the Government in the Senate and is in regard 
to Canadian Arctic environmental protection. 


In the light of the unfortunate spill on the Alaskan coast, it 
would appear—and I am going purely by news reports—that 
the necessary equipment to contain the spill was not available 
in the right quantity, or the right quality, or the right type so 
that the spill appears to be much more serious than possibly 
would have been the case had the proper equipment been 
available. I recognize that we do not have the same degree of 
risk because we do not have the types of tankers travelling the 
Canadian Arctic at this time that are travelling off the west 
coast; nevertheless, there is a certain degree of risk to the 
Canadian Arctic at this time. We do have drilling going on in 
the Beaufort Sea. I believe we do have some tankers going 
through at certain times of the year to supply the Arctic 
region. 

Because the Arctic is such a delicate environment, do we 
have the assurance of the government that either in govern- 
ment hands or in the hands of the private companies involved 
there is the right type of equipment in the right quantity 
available in the event of such a spill, at whatever degree of risk 
that we have now in the Canadian Arctic? 


| recognize that this may have to be increased as the risk 
increases, but there is a certain amount of risk now. Do we 
have that protection? Can we give that assurance to 
Canadians? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, that is a rather large question and | would want to 
obtain a prepared statement on the matter from my colleague, 
the Minister of the Environment, and I shall do so. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—(Honourable Senator MacEachen, P.C.). (1st 
day of resuming debate) 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I wish to thank and congratulate the 
mover and the seconder for launching the debate. Both speak- 
ers gave thoughtful contributions to the debate and set us on 
our course very well indeed. I, of course, tried to find common 
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ground with the mover and the seconder so that I might be as 
gentlemanly as they were in my opening comments. 


After having examined their speeches, I find one ground 
which I do share with them, and that is the congratulations 
which they offered to Your Honour on your reappointment to 
the Chair. Senator Ottenheimer promised you, Your Honour, 
cooperation and loyalty, and | certainly would do the same; 
however, | would first like to have the implications of the 
expression “loyalty” interpreted for me. 


Now, | was interested in how differently the two speakers 
saw the Speech from the Throne, so there will be no surprise if 
I see it differently from either of them. Senator Bolduc, in his 
comments, stated: 


... the Speech from the Throne provides us with a pro- 
gram of action which fully meets the challenges of the 
nineties, the last decade of this century. 


So we have a “program of action”. Senator Ottenheimer saw it 
differently. He thought it was rather philosophical, filled with 
principles, and given at a fairly conceptual level with very little 
detail. So it was hardly a program of action for Senator 
Ottenheimer. 


I thought that either the mover or the seconder might have 
explained to us why the Speech from the Throne did not make 
any reference to the normal requirement of Her Majesty for 
supply. There is no reference in this Speech from the Throne 
that the Crown will be coming to Parliament for supply. 


Senator Murray: Rest assured, it will! 


Senator MacEachen: | think it is an historic omission from 
any Speech from the Throne. However, I gathered from 
yesterday’s speeches that both the mover and the seconder 
found great favour with the Speech from the Throne, whether 
it be regarded as a philosophical document, as it was by 
Senator Ottenheimer, or as a program of action, as found by 
Senator Bolduc. For myself, it is the first inkling of what the 
government intends to do with its new mandate, and it is only 
an inkling. We will know more when the fiscal plan and the 
budget come forward from the Minister of Finance. In the 
meantime, we are, to some extent, groping for an insight into 
what the true intentions of the government will be. 


This is the fourth consecutive Speech from the Throne from 
the present Conservative government. We may search diligent- 
ly for what its plans are and come up with only vague 
statements of intention, but there is one thing we do know— 
that is that we cannot be quite sure that what the government 
says it will do will turn out to be what it actually does. If the 
previous four years are any indication, the government has 
shown remarkable consistency in taking a course of action at 
complete odds with what it has previously proclaimed to be 
public policy. 

@ (1440) 

Though great emphasis was placed in the speech on the 
fiscal and economic health of Canada, | wish to begin by 
examining its political health. In 1984 the government prom- 
ised “reconciliation and national unity”. That grand phrase 
has been dropped by the government, no doubt in an attempt 
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to adjust its vocabulary to its modest attainments. The Con- 
servative government vowed in its first Speech from the 
Throne to bring harmony to this land. “A priority goal of my 
Ministers will be to breathe a new spirit into federalism and 
restore the faith and trust of all Canadians in the effectiveness 
of our system of government”—so stated the Speech from the 
Throne. Well, I do not think it is necessary to comment on the 
matter of “faith and trust” during the past four years. The 
record, as revealed in Hansard, in the press and in court 
documents, speaks for itself. I only observe that when the 
Prime Minister admitted, during the televised debate in 
November, that he did not do as well as he should have in 
“moving more swiftly to depoliticize what are called Governor 
in Council appointments’, | found that no one disagreed with 
him. 

In 1986 “reconciliation and national unity” had been 
renamed “national reconciliation”, and, incidentially, no 
longer was there any mention of faith and trust in government. 
Even the Conservatives realized that any mention of faith and 
trust would bring with it only ridicule. What faith and trust 
can Canadians have, for example, in a Minister of Finance 
who assured Canadians in November that the treasury was 
awash with funds in the form of reserves, and today is talking 
in crisis tones about the fiscal state of the country? Of course, 
on Monday we had the 1989 version of “national reconcilia- 
tion”—a more modest term, not an action term; it is now 
“Canada’s national identity”. Well, is the selection of a new 
term an indication from the government that reconciliation is 
now complete, or does it show that the government wishes to 
forget the failures under the rubric of national reconciliation? 


What of the last four years? Well, Meech Lake, which was 
to be the crowning jewel for the government, is in danger of 
becoming its crown of thorns. The chances of ratification are 
certainly not bright. The government refuses any modifica- 
tions—it is totally stiff-necked in this regard. The seamless 
garment cannot be returned to the dressmaker for restitching 
before the bride is taken to the alter. In the meantime, of the 
ten premiers who put their signatures to the agreement only 
six remain, and, as often as not, the successors have expressed 
serious reservations about what was concluded. Perhaps the 
Leader of the Government, in his reply, can remove the 
impression I am creating that the chances for ratification are 
not bright. 


In 1984 the government also made another profound com- 
mitment. In the words from the Speech from the Throne, the 
government proclaimed its commitment “to ensuring that the 
equality of the two official languages—so vital to our national 
character and identity—is respected in fact as it is in law.” 
The Oxford definition of “ensure” is to ‘make certain’, The 
government committed itself to make certain the equality of 
the two official languages, so vital to our national character 
and identity. 


Has this commitment to ensure and make certain the equal- 
ity of the two official languages been fulfilled in Canada? 
There was hardly a mention—just a mention—of this in the 
Speech from the Throne, but, judging by the recent contro- 
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versy over languages, the answer would appear to be no, the 
commitment has not been fulfilled. 


When Premier Bourassa announced that his government 
would utilize the “notwithstanding” clause in the Constitution, 
the federal government displayed first an eloquent silence and 
then a cacophony. The Prime Minister, while declining to 
comment directly on the matter, did find words to blame the 
previous government for his troubles. When in doubt, when in 
a box, when lacking an answer, blame the previous govern- 
ment. One would think it had become rather stale after these 
glorious years of Conservative rule, but that is the Prime 
Minister’s frequent tactic and which he again used when he 
said: 


My regret is that in 1981 and 1982 the Government of 
Canada deemed it appropriate to surrender a “notwith- 
standing” clause which allowed the various provinces of 
Canada to override fundamental rights. 


1 must say that his colleague in the government, Senator 
Murray, was equally equivocal, hardly taking a posture that 
would make certain, in accordance with the early commitment, 
the equality of languages in Canada. 


The “notwithstanding” clause is there. 
To use a gesture typical of St. Laurent, “It’s there.” 


“It is incompatible with (human rights guarantees) but 
nevertheless it is there... You cannot rush out to con- 
demn a government that makes use of it.” 


So said Senator Murray. 


Well, why not? That is what I would like to know. Why 
can’t you condemn a government that makes use of a “not- 
withstanding” clause which, in the words of the minister, is 
“incompatible with human rights”? Maybe we could have an 
explanation. 


We ask again what happened to the commitment in the 
1984 Speech from the Throne to ensure or make certain the 
equality of the two official languages. Well, the Prime Minis- 
ter, who showed great reluctance to tackle the issue head on, 
did eventually muster up enough courage—or whatever—to 
give Canadians a general overview of his thinking, and it was 
as follows: 


Anything that offends against the Charter is something 
that I find unsatisfactory, both as a legislator and a 
Canadian. 


While the Prime Minister resorted to generalities, his Secre- 
tary of State, the Honourable Lucien Bouchard, dealt in 
specifics, claiming that the opting-out clause is “essential for 
the survival of certain fundamental Québec values” and that 
the ‘“‘notwithstanding” clause is “one of the powers that 
Québec has kept and it is essential for its survival.” When 
questioned about the apparent contradiction, the Prime Minis- 
ter claimed, “There is no contradiction whatsoever”, and 
rhetorically asked, “Now, are there differences concerning 
nuances?” Apparently, the answer was yes, because in short 
order the minister was gone. All I can say is, “Some 
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nuance”—powerful enough to dethrone the hitherto, shall we 
say, invulnerable former Ambassador to France. 


@ (1450) 


When Gerry Weiner replaced Mr. Bouchard as Secretary of 
State, he expressed the view that, although Quebec should not 
have used the ‘“‘nothwithstanding” clause, he had no difficul- 
ties with the position taken by his predecessor. He said the 
following: “I have said that Mr. Bouchard is correct in what 
he has had to say and I do not disagree with what he said.” 


Later in the same interview he said, “I have found, in 
essence, both positions to be correct and I’m trying to find 
areas of agreement and cohesiveness in both positions.” Of 
course, when asked how can both positions be correct, he 
replied, “Well, it is my reading of it, of course.” 


We know the Prime Minister’s overview; we know Mr. 
Bouchard’s contrary but direct position; and we know the 
Secretary of State’s “both sides are right” position. | would 
now appreciate the position of the minister responsible for 
federal-provincial relations. Will he choose door number one, 
door number two or door number three, or is there a door 
number four behind which lurks the conviction that Messrs. 
Mulroney, Bouchard and Weiner are all right? 


| can only say, honourable senators, that it appears that, 
when principles have political costs and when commitments 
have political costs, they are found to be unaffordable by the 
Prime Minister. What is perhaps most lamentable about this 
subject is that, when Mr. Mulroney was opposition leader and 
spoke in favour of a House of Commons resolution calling 
upon the Manitoba government to extend French language 
rights, he had no difficulty in proclaiming his non-negotiable 
commitment to the protection of minority language rights. 
Speaking of the francophone minority in Manitoba, he said: 


| think of them and I salute them for their dignity and 
their courage... There can be no doubt where | stand. 
There can be no questions as to where the obligation of a 
national political party lies. It lies today, as it shall 
tomorrow, in ensuring that our minorities in Canada are 
treated at all times with dignity and with justice. 


That quotation is from Hansard, February 24, 1984, pages 
1712 and 1713. 


Once again, the Prime Minister used the word “ensure”, to 
“make certain”. We must make certain of the equality of 
minority language rights. 

The Prime Minister’s conversion from activist to bystander 
occurred, however, long before Mr. Bourassa’s announcement. 
When the Supreme Court of Canada found that francophones 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta enjoyed extensive historical 
rights in the courts and the legislatures, the Prime Minister did 
little to protect these rights when they were subsequently cut 
back by the provincial governments. The Prime Minister wrote 
to Premier Devine to say, “We were disappointed and would 
have preferred your government had done more, more quick- 
ly.” There was no reference to ensuring or making certain. Of 
course, Mr. Bouchard concluded that Mr. Devine was “a man 
of good faith” and “‘a fair-minded man”. 
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Perhaps the best indication of the vigour with which the 
federal government strove to ensure the equality of the two 
official languages is to be found in the words of Premier 
Devine, who said that he had spoken with the Prime Minister 
and that “he doesn’t have strong criticism for me or the way 
we're handling this issue.” That is from the Toronto Star, 
April 10, 1988. 


No longer is there talk of the “courage” of linguistic minori- 
ties. No longer does the Prime Minister “salute” them for 
their “dignity”. They have become nonentities. Mr. Mul- 
roney’s perception of the obligations of his party, his govern- 
ment and his office have been placed in serious question. 


No wonder it is appropriate to ask, ““Who speaks for Cana- 
da?” It has been left for others to advance the cause of 
linguistic minorities. When Mr. Turner, in the House of 
Commons, stated that “rights (were being) trampled in Que- 
bec”, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, answering 
for the Prime Minister and speaking for the government, 
declined to give a direct response. Canadians who expect 
leadership from government took no comfort from the answers 
provided. 


Those of you who have read the Globe and Mail today will 
have noticed a statement from Mr. Peter Blaikie. He is 
probably better known personally to members opposite than to 
me. He said, and | am paraphrasing his words, that in Quebec 
the English-speaking minority is back to square one. ““We have 
never been as badly off, and in this province there is a 
profound sense of alienation among the anglophone minority.” 
That is what Mr. Blaikie said. 


As Senator Bolduc spoke about the progress which Quebec 
is making in many fields, and which we all salute as being of 
benefit to Quebec and Canada, I would have appreciated 
knowing whether that profound sense of alienation which Mr. 
Blaikie finds among the English-speaking community is in 
accordance with his concept of Quebec moving down the road 
to modernity. Perhaps Senator Bolduc, from his experience, 
will give us his views on this particular question, which falls 
under the heading of national reconciliation. Surely there are 
those linguistic minorities who feel hardly reconciled to the 
realities of today, and perhaps that is a matter that should be 
examined in the context of the political health of Canada. 


So that is one pillar that was constructed in 1984 by the new 
government and which is not now found in the Speech from 
the Throne. 


There was another pillar called ‘‘constructive international- 
ism’. Remember that? | remember it very well. It had evolved 
from “renewed Canadian internationalism” in 1984. We know 
that the slogan for Mr. Castro’s foreign policy was proletarian 
internationalism. For Canada it was constructive internation- 
alism and renewed Canadian internationalism. In both the 
1984 and the 1986 Throne speeches defence, for example, 
occupied a prominent place, while on Monday it was conspic- 
uously absent. There was not a mention of national defence: 
not a mention of the re-equipment of the Canadian forces; not 
a mention of the submarine program. 


[Senator MacEachen.] 
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@ (1500) 
Senator Marchand: It was submerged! 


Senator MacEachen: In 1984 we heard the words, “My 
government is determined that Canada will again play its full 
part in the defence systems of NATO”, and that a comprehen- 
sive review of the armed forces would be undertaken in order 
“to clarify the mandate of our military and to give them the 
resources they need to do their job.” 


In 1986 the government spoke with even greater conviction 
by stating: 
My government has taken steps to modernize and 
renew the strength of our armed forces and increase our 
NATO contingent in Western Europe. 


These commitments and pronouncements, which received far 
less attention than they deserved, actually had their genesis in 
the 1984 election campaign, when Liberal achievements were 
denigrated and Conservative promises made. 


In the summer of 1984 the then Conservative defence critic, 
Harvie Andre, pledged that a Conservative government not 
only would honour our NATO commitment to increase real 
defence expenditures by 3 per cent annually but would double 
them to 6 per cent. 


For the record, in the five Liberal fiscal years between 
1980-81 and 1984-85 annual defence expenditures experienced 
real growth rates of 5S per cent, 7.9 per cent, 8 per cent, 8.5 per 
cent and 9.2 per cent, respectively, calculated using the GDP 
price deflator for inflation. We were one of only two NATO 
members who met the common commitment of 3 per cent real 
growth for those years, the other being the United States. 


Well, what we did was not good. What we did was not 
enough. The Conservatives promised to do better, much better, 
“twice as good in growth” said a member of the present 
government, Mr. Andre. In November 1984, after they formed 
the government, $150 million was slashed from DND’s budget, 
and, when the results were in for the 1985-86 fiscal year, the 
real increase in defence expenditures was 0.7 per cent. So 
much for the NATO commitment of 3 per cent, let alone the 
promise to double it. 


The government pulled up its socks with a 7.1 per cent real 
increase in 1986-87, but slid in 1987-88 to 3.3 per cent and 
submarined in 1988-89 to a projected real increase of minus 
0.3 per cent. During their first four years in office—and just 
keep this in your heads—the Conservatives delivered an aver- 
age yearly real increase in defence expenditures of 2.7 per 
cent. This compares to annual average real increases of 8.4 per 
cent in the course of the preceding four Liberal budgets. 


When the Tories criticized the Liberal record, claiming we 
were not doing enough, they failed to explain that they intend- 
ed to do less while promising more. As in so many other 
instances, the Conservative government broke its promise 
made to Canadians, made to those who serve in our armed 
forces and made to our allies. But the breaking of promises, on 
a world scale, was a talent for which the government showed 
an instant predilection. An identical script was, and is, being 
played out on the matter of our official development assist- 
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ance. In 1989 both defence and foreign aid are conspicuous by 
their absence from the government’s agenda. Neither was 
mentioned on Monday; they have vanished. 


An Hon. Senator: They do not have any money! 


Senator MacEachen: Now, | am talking about comparative 
figures. But, despite the comparisons, | certainly do not belittle 
the expenditures which Canada is making on national defence. 
For the fiscal year that we have just ended the estimate is that, 
out of our budget, we will be spending about $11 billion on 
national defence. That is substantial and should not be over- 
looked. I have been attempting to put some reality into the 
record of the government, and particularly how well it has 
carried out its commitment over the past four years. I have 
taken defence because it was such an important aspect, and 
will continue to be, of Canadian foreign policy. 


The record on official development assistance is not good. 
We have backtracked there despite pronouncements of the 
foreign minister at the United Nations, and we will probably 
see more of it when we get the budget. It is only within recent 
months that the Canadian public and the media are realizing 
how lackluster the performance of this government really is in 
the area of foreign affairs. 


The field of foreign affairs is so rich in happenings, ranging 
from deplorable to hilarious, that the list looks like an ency- 
clopaedia covering all letters of the alphabet: Arctic, apart- 
heid, arms exports, east-west, francophonie, Haiti, Israel, 
Middle East, patronage. It would take too much time to go 
through the entire fascinating record this afternoon. I will do 
so at another time and try to pass a more complete judgment 
on what we have had in the past four years and assess what the 
government has done under the rubric of “constructive inter- 
nationalism”. But that is not for today. The big question at the 
moment is: How and by whom is our foreign policy made? 


Let me illustrate by reference to what the New York Times 
and Globe and Mail and Macilean’s magazine call the “case of 
the wobblies” over the “Satanic Verses”. If ever there was a 
clear expression of international terrorism, it was the Ayatol- 
lah’s call for the murder of Salman Rushdie, and if there is a 
principle basic to our civilization, it is the right of free 
expression. That is why European governments, which do not 
readily agree on many things, unanimously condemned the 
Ayatollah’s dictate. That is why the United States, which does 
not readily agree with the Europeans on many issues, readily 
took the same position. Not so for Canada. Joe Clark fretted 
and dithered. The Prime Minister’s Office failed to grasp the 
significance of the issue when it received the complaint about 
the “Satanic Verses”. It sent it deep into the bowels of 
Revenue Canada, where bureaucrats are expected to deal with 
sedition, hate literature and obscenity. The book was barred 
from entry, pending review. In an interview with Joe Clark, 
Mr. Fotheringham went straight to the point when he said: 

Do you suffer chagrin from holding up to the world the 
fact that we have some gumshoe in Revenue Canada who 
decides what Canadians can read? 


This is what Mr. Clark said: 
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I am not apologizing. | am not ashamed of the fact that 
there is a provision in Canada that tries to protect par- 
ticular groups against hate literature. 


Mr. Clark was totally missing the point. What was at stake 
was not a piece of Canadian legislation, which no one puts into 
question, but an international affront to the rule of law and the 
freedom of expression. If Joe Clark was failing to comprehend 
the significance of Iran’s move, Canadians were not. 


@ (1510) 


For days, however, the Secretary of State continued to 
believe that we had to look beyond outrage and should encour- 
age moderate leadership in Iran and avoid isolating the ayatol- 
lahs. For instance, I refer honourable senators to Mr. Clark’s 
interview on Sunday Morning, just a few days before he 
recalled our ambassador, in which he referred to this act of 
international terrorism as “‘a statement’, and that it was not 
an occasion that should be used to define Canadian foreign 
policy. 

However, honourable senators, something happened, and 
there was an abrupt about-face and we recalled our ambassa- 
dor. In fact, at the moment that Mr. Clark made the statement 
that we ought to be encouraging the moderate leadership 
emerging in Iran we know from subsequent events that took 
place in Iran that extremism was on the rise, rather than 
moderation. 


So, Honourable senators, there it is. With respect to this 
matter, how did the Prime Minister react? He said that he was 
‘“‘embarrassed” by the action of Revenue Canada. He said that 
perhaps there ought to be a change, and that these matters 
should not be left in the hands of the bureaucrats. Here again 
is another characteristic: When in trouble, blame the bureau- 
crats. What has happened to ministerial responsibility, and 
what has happened to prime ministerial responsibility? The 
bureaucrats were acting under the law. Perhaps the law is 
wrong and ought to be changed; I don’t know; but surely it is 
not good practice for the Prime Minister, when in difficulty, to 
blame the bureaucrats. We know that time and time again the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Clark are on different courses. Pre- 
sumably, if there was any one point on which they could ever 
agree, it would be that at times their difficulties are the fault 
of the civil servants. 


Who, in fact, has been the architect of constructive interna- 
tionalism? Has it been Mr. Clark, the Prime Minister or 
others? Certainly in our relationship with the United States 
the Prime Minister got the songs and the smiles. However, for - 
Mr. Clark there was not much basking in the sunlight; not 
much caviar and—what was that delicacy that was served at 
that first opening banquet in Washington? 


Senator Frith: Angel-hair pasta. 


Senator MacEachen: Yes. None of that for Mr. Clark. We 
are told that he was chairman of the inter-ministerial commit- 
tee steering the free trade negotiations, but, in the moment of 
truth, who went to “Canossa’’? Not Mr. Clark. It was the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of International Trade and, 
of course, Derek Burney. Mr. Clark, the Secretary of State for 
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External Affairs, who is by law responsible for international 
trade, was out of the action. How can he build his credibility 
internationally when it is seen that, when there is major action, 
he is not in the picture? 


On the matter of apartheid, the Prime Minister was 
denouncing it and posturing a tough stance at the tribune of 
the United Nations—sanctions there would be; but Joe Clark 
became the whipping boy of his Southern African Common- 
wealth colleagues about the booming Canada-South African 
trade. Mr. Clark was shocked by the Israeli ‘violation of 
human rights” in the occupied territories, but the Prime 
Minister was praising Israel’s restraint. They have not 
improved their act over PLO recognition. They ought to get 
together and decide their policy. 


Both the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs denounced dictators and abhorrent regimes, 
but Mrs. Landry, who is part of the foreign affairs entourage 
of the minister, endeavoured to convince us that General 
Namphy was leading Haiti towards democracy. We know 
damned well what happened since that democratic evolution. 


Mr. Clark at a certain point was contributing to our interna- 
tional credibility under the rubric of ‘constructive internation- 
alism” by allowing exports of military equipment to the Chi- 
lean army. He did, however, have an imaginative solution for 
the Nicaraguan problem—Mr. Clark would send the Contras 
to Canada, but, pity, Mrs. Landry spoiled that for him. She 
said, “We don’t accept terrorists or war criminals. The same 
would apply to the Contras.” 


Canada used to be praised for its foreign policy and leader- 
ship. | would suggest that today it is being looked upon by our 
international friends with puzzlement. Even the Globe and 
Mail recently printed an editorial in this regard—and that 
must have taken some great resolution—entitled, ‘Asleep at 
the Wheel”. Let us not take my judgment. Let us take the 
judgment of one who cannot be taxed with Liberal opinions or 
NDP doctrinaire views. | am thinking of Mr. McMurtry, our 
former High Commissioner in London. While describing what 
many world leaders think of us, he spoke of one often-repeated 
criticism: we will seldom really stand up and be counted. He 
added, 


If you don’t believe in the importance of counteracting all 
the pressures from south of the border, by strengthening 
some of [our] traditional allegiances, I think we are going 
to be poorer for it as a country.” 


That is what Mr. McMurtry said. I say that we have had four 
years of “constructive internationalism” and we are the poorer 
for it. We now know, thanks to the new Speech from the 
Throne, that during the Conservative Government’s second 
mandate we will stay poor, because there is no vision, no 
international perspective. We are told that we must remain 
competitive, that we must be concerned over polution blighting 
our planet; two worthy but insufficient objectives. What about 
peace? What about inequities between north and south and 
international social and economic development? What about 
international indebtedness? What about terrorism? “Construc- 


[Senator MacKachen.| 


tive internationalism” is gone, and our future role can be 
described as “carry on in that pedestrian, rather contradictory 
way that has been practised in the past few years.” 


The government ought to pull up its socks, because the 
world expects more of Canada. | do not believe that Canadian 
international creativity has gone, and I do not believe that the 
international well has dried up in Canada. I think this is an 
area which we must ask the government to review to see what 
can be done to establish a more solid course for our country so 
that we will be the richer, and not the poorer, as Mr. McMurt- 
ry has said. 


Honourable senators, you must have been surprised, as | 
was, that there was no mention in the Speech from the Throne 
about the recent settlement between Canada and France on 
the fishery boundaries. 


Senator Frith: “Astonished” is the word. 


Senator MacEachen: The reason for that is embarrassment. 
I do not intend to go into that deal fully today, but | wonder 
how many more such agreements this country can stand? We 
gave away non-surplus stocks of northern cod, which are 
essential to the livelihood of thousands of Newfoundland fish- 
ermen. We got on that slippery slope in 1987 when, for the 
first time, we committed to France, apart from the European 
community, a portion of the northern cod. Now we have 
quantified it, and it is there forever probably. Through this 
agreement, we have allowed to continue a situation in which 
the French over-fish in waters off the south shore of New- 
foundland. In fact, we have acknowledged and accepted that 
the French will be over-fishing by three times what our 
government has stated is the tolerable limit for conservation 
purposes. That is what is in the agreement. 


Senator Frith: Some deal! 


Senator MacEachen: We shall debate, I hope, this deal 
further in the Senate. I shall not say everything that can be 
said about it, but I will draw your attention to the press release 
that was issued by the Department of External Affairs. There 
is in the concluding page a statement from Mr. Clark, in 
which Mr. Clark praised Mr. Iglesias, who was the mediator, 
for getting Canada and France to agree to interim quotas. This 
is why he praised him. If he had praised him for his work, his 
contribution, | would have said, “Okay.” But what did he 
praise him for? He praised him for the fact that he got 
Canada and France to agree to interim quotas. He praised Mr. 
Iglesias for his role in getting Canada to agree to flagrant 
over-fishing by the French in the disputed zone. What gauch- 
ery! What a lack of touch! I guess he did not understand the 
implications. Was it necessary to enter into this agreement? | 
am sure that our government will argue that it was necessary 
to make these interim quotas in order to get the French to the 
table. That will be the argument, but, for goodness sake, let us 
not praise a man for getting us to agree to over-fishing by the 
French. That is what Mr. Clark did in the press release—a 
fine example of “constructive nationalism”. 
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Let me turn for a moment to another pillar in that great 
structure which was put together in 1984 and embellished in 
1986—that is, social justice. That was the pillar of the 1986 
Speech from the Throne. 


“Justice” has disappeared, at least in the headlines of the 
Speech from the Throne, and we have a new phrase—“a 
caring nation’. It may be that that is an effort to imitate Mr. 
Bush with his ‘more gentle nation”. We are to have “a caring 
nation”, which is all right, but what do those words mean? 
Will they mean anything? What did “social justice” mean? 


In both 1984 and 1986 the government used virtually identi- 
cal wording in its vow to defend, to support and to “strengthen 
the Canadian family”. If | may paraphrase one of my earlier 
comments in this chamber: The government undertook to 
strengthen the Canadian family by adding to its adversity. 
Having made the vow to strengthen the Canadian family, the 
government went on to de-index the family allowance; reduce 
the child tax exemption; restrict the availability of the child 
tax credit; and increase and expand the scope of the federal 
sales tax. It even abolished the Registered Home Ownership 
Savings Plan in its quest to strengthen the mettle of young 
families saving to buy their first homes. When it comes to 
social justice, this government’s motto is, “Strength and joy 
through adversity.” It is social Darwinism at its best. We shall, 
however, count our small blessings and be thankful the govern- 
ment did not again promise in Monday’s Throne Speech to 
strengthen the Canadian family. I do not think it could have 
survived another onslaught by the government. 


Another key item under the rubric of social justice in the 
Throne speeches of 1984 and 1986 was the commitment to 
establish a national child care program, a commitment first 
given during the 1984 election campaign. At that time Mr. 
Mulroney called it an “urgent problem” and declared, 
“Urgency here is of paramount concern.” That was 1984, and 
it is now April 1989. 


I could detail a litany of subsequent government procrasti- 
nations on child care, but that will come later. Suffice it to say, 
the matter was so urgent that the implementing legislation was 
sent to the Senate only four days before Parliament was 
dissolved. It did not, however, necessarily follow that the 
Prime Minister was not firmly and passionately committed to 
the passage of the bill. Less than a week earlier he had 
proclaimed, ““We don’t want Canadian women to go to work 
worried deeply about their children and their children’s 
well-being.” 

There was more concern when the Senate referred Bill 
C-144 to committee the day following first reading. The Prime 
Minister declared: “What the Senate has done is already 
obstructive.” We sent it to a committee. He said, ““Working 
women need these spaces tomorrow.” The tears were practical- 
ly glistening in his eyes as he vowed that the final word on the 
matter would rest with the working women of Canada, who 
were “suffering substantially” because of the Senate’s action. 
Maybe it is a bit ungracious in the circumstances, especially 
since the Prime Minister had such a marvellous electoral 
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victory, to refer to the fact that his compassion was exempli- 
fied on this subject when he dissolved Parliament on October 
1, 1988, rather than delaying a few hours to save the child care 
bill, which was to provide those places which were needed 
tomorrow. 


Well, all right. One could argue that the Prime Minister did 
have a deep priority for child care and that he believed that 
the spaces were needed “tomorrow”, but that he had other 
major considerations related to statecraft that called for an 
immediate election. So let us put that to one side. 

@ (1530) 


What about the three months we have all been absent from 
Ottawa? If the child care spaces were needed “tomorrow”, 
why were we not called back and why was the child care 
legislation not put through like the free trade legislation? 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: The working women needed it “tomor- 
row’, but, of course, the business community established the 
agenda for the last session of this Parliament, not the working 
women of Canada. 


Now, is there any urgency in the Speech from the Throne 
with respect to child care? We do know there was an assertion 
that the government is committed to a “national child care 
program”. Will the bill be introduced immediately to provide 
those spaces which were needed tomorrow five months ago? 
Will the Prime Minister’s commitment, which he repeated in 
Summerside on October 5, 1988, to provide a child care 
program of $6.4 billion, be legislated immediately? After all, 
the Prime Minister did say, in Senator Macquarrie’s home 
province on October 5, that the government had already 
legislated in the House of Commons a child care program in 
the amount of $6.4 billion. 


Well, | would like to know the timetable. When will the 
legislation come in and will it carry that $6.4 billion price tag 
that the Prime Minister said it would? That will be some test 
of the rubric, “caring nation’’ and “‘social justice”. 


Last October, in the pitch of the campaign, the charge was 
made that the Tories had a hidden agenda to cut back on 
social programs. It was categorically denied. Mr. Crosbie 
stated that any charge that the Conservatives had a plan to cut 
back on social programs was ‘“‘complete nonsense”. When 
asked whether he had questioned the Prime Minister about the 
accusation, he replied, “You’re damned right I asked... and 
he said ‘absolutely no’.” Well, judging from Monday’s throne 
speech, that “absolutely no” has become somewhat less 
categorical, and there are fears about what the next budget 
will demand of Canadians. When the government, on Monday, 
promised changes to the unemployment insurance program to 
improve its “fairness” and to “create greater incentives to 
employment”, I, for one, cringed. When the government uses 
the word “fairness”, many people hear the word “Draconian”. 


| thought that Senator Bolduc, in a sense, was in phase with 
the tenor of the Speech from the Throne when he raised the 
question of universality. Maybe he knows what is to come. 
Maybe he knows that it is the intention of the government to 
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interfere with universality. Maybe he was chosen to reply in 
order to lay out, in his gentle and scholarly way, the intentions 
of the government, because he said: 


And what about the universality of certain social meas- 
ures which provide pensions to 65-year-olds who are well 
off and family allowances to households with an annual 
income of more than $60,000 or $75,000? 


It is a loaded way of putting the question, I must say, but it 
raises the question of universality. Will we be in a battle or a 
debate or a confrontation over a proposal by the government to 
reduce and remove the universality of our old age pension? 


Senator Murray: Your cheque is safe. 


Senator MacKachen: Senator Murray says my cheque is 
safe. Well, | appreciate that. 


I want to say just a word about the theme of “economic 
renewal”, which was the theme of the government in 1984 and 
1986, and which has also been dropped. I guess renewal has 
been reached and we are on that plateau which can only be 
strengthened, rather than renewed, because the new theme is a 
strong economy. In 1986, under economic renewal, the govern- 
ment promised “to give Canadians a more efficient, competi- 
tive and safe transport system by relieving the burden of 
unnecessary regulations on the transportation sector”. Well, I 
would say that there has been failure on all counts. There have 
been serious allegations that transportation safety has been 
compromised, allegations so serious that the Minister of 
Transport felt compelled to ask for a judicial inquiry. As for 
“efficient”, we heard from Senator Grafstein today about the 
situation at Pearson International Airport, a situation which 
can hardly be classified as an efficient operation. I am not 
going to pronounce upon its safety. 


When it comes to competitiveness, we have heard again 
from the government this afternoon, in reply to questions from 
Senator Olson, some comments about VIA Rail, bringing into 
the debate no less an authority than a former colleague of 
mine, the Honourable Jack Pickersgill. Presumably, Senator 
Murray would not quote him if he did not find some little iota 
of agreement with what Mr. Pickersgill has said. Maybe he 
can tell us today that VIA Rail is sound and safe and solid and 
that the maritime members of Parliament have no worries 
whatsoever. Maybe the proposal “Use it or lose it!’ was only 
an expression that the Prime Minister used after a long period 
in that smoke-filled room at Meech Lake. Anyway, that is the 
expression he used: Use it or lose it! 


When it comes to economic renewal, of course, one could 
hardly finish off without saying a word about the deficit. In 
1984 and 1986 the government also promised to reduce the 
deficit in an orderly and fair manner. No one would disagree 
with that, but Senator Bolduc, who is a newcomer to the 
chamber, and who mentioned the deficit yesterday, must real- 
ize that $160 billion was added to the national debt in the last 
four years under the beneficence of this government. 


Senator Barootes: It was all interest. 


Senator MacEachen: We are told that we are facing a 
deficit in excess of $30 billion for the fiscal year °89-90. It is 


[Senator MacEachen.] 


true that the government did make some progress in reducing 
the deficit in the first two years of its mandate. After that it 
was suddenly forgotten and the situation was stablized, no 
doubt in preparation for the prospect that was coming closer 
and closer. Fiscal integrity took second place to political 
success, and when it came to the crunch the Prime Minister 
said, “Ease off.” It takes only two people in the government to 
cut the deficit, the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Finance, and when you do not have the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Finance is cut adrift, and that is what happened to 
Mr. Wilson— 


@ (1540) 
Senator Murray: Careful! 


Senator MacEachen:—in his last two years in the finance 
portfolio. 


I asked earlier in my speech how the Canadian people could 
have faith and trust in their institutions when the Minister of 
Finance tells them in November that the treasury is awash 
with money and then comes to raise a crisis a few months 
later, just when the election is over—and that is what hap- 
pened. In fact, during the election campaign Mr. Wilson 
bragged about the healthy fiscal position of the government. 
While other parties were making campaign promises—and 
they certainly were not shirking that responsibilty—during the 
campaign Mr. Wilson told us that his record as Minister of 
Finance was so fruitful that he would never have to stoop so 
low as to make “campaign promises”. Not him! He could 
make “spending commitments”. Maybe his idea was that, if he 
reneged on “spending commitments”, he would not be accused 
of breaking promises. 


In any event, Mr. Wilson explained that the billions of 
dollars of Tory commitments would be met because of the 
flexibility of his five-year “spending track’’. If ever there was a 
play on words, that was one. He had lots of flexibility in his 
spending track for five years and therefore could finance all of 
those new commitments. He said, and | quote: 


(In those) reserves, we have sufficient money to handle 
the announcements that we made prior to the election and 
those that have been made since the election was called. 


Not a word about the deficit. Who now put the defict at the 
top of the list? Was it the Business Council on National Issues 
that set the agenda, or did the Minister of Finance not know 
the facts during the election campaign about the state of the 
fisc? We will have a chance to follow this up when the budget 
comes down. 


Honourable senators, I cannot refrain from just touching on 
one other new pillar that we have found in this Speech from 
the Throne. As the rubble of the pillars so carefully crafted in 
prior Throne Speeches was being swept away on Monday, the 
stones of another column were being laid—a monument to the 
environment. Aristotle had the “categorical imperative”, and 
Prime Minister Mulroney now has his ‘environmental impera- 
tive”. | am damned sure that the Aristotelian imperative will 
last much longer than the Mulroney imperative, because we 
know that all this speech contains about the environment is a 
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series of pious declarations. We are, of course, delighted that 
the government has decided to make the environment an issue 
of principal importance in public policy. 


There were many pious utterances in the Speech from the 
Throne, and we will support the government in its policy 
declarations when the government comes forward and puts 
some substance into them. 


We do know that the most glaring omission in the speech is 
the lack of any strategy to reach an acid rain agreement with 
the United States. There is just a bland promise to negotiate a 
treaty on acid rain, a promise made many times before. 


As | listened to the—I was going to say ‘“‘vacuous”, but that 
would be unfair; I will say “‘soporific’’. As I listened to the 
soporific words on the sanctity of our environment in the 
Speech from the Throne I was reminded of one columnist’s 
depiction of Mr. McMillan’s stewardship of the Ministry of 
the Environment, the four-year record. The minister was 
described as ‘“‘a sort of symbolic white knight—riding into 
various towns, condemning pollution, and then leaving.” If the 
government’s record over the past four years is any indication 
of things to come, Mr. Bouchard’s stay in town will be equally 
brief. 


When this government took office it immediately pounced 
on the budget of the Department of the Environment. The 
Canadian Wildlife Service lost $3.8 million; Parks Canada lost 
$18.7 million; a planned $8 million toxicology centre for 
Guelph was scrapped. In total, $46 million was cut and 400 
positions eliminated. Environmentally important programs in 
other departments were either cut back or axed. The National 
Research Council’s Environmental Secretariat and Energy 
Division were closed down, and energy conservation programs 
sponsored by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources 
were cancelled. 


This neglect of the environment continued year after year, 
and in the 1988-89 fiscal year the Estimates show that Envi- 
ronment Canada will experience a real growth rate of minus | 
per cent and will lose 78 person years. Positions are being 
chopped at the Inland Water Conservation, at Wildlife Con- 
servation and at Parks Canada. 


I think it is fair to judge Monday’s words against the actions 
of the past. Maybe things will change, but certainly when | 
heard a commitment to reach an acid rain agreement with the 
United States I was reminded of all the failures experienced in 
the past. Year after year the Prime Minister went hat in hand 
to President Reagan only to come back with an empty hat. 
Though this often-repeated scene did eventually prove embar- 
rassing to the government, as well as to Canadians, it was, 
nevertheless, the source of some amusement to politicians 
south of the border. Gerry Sikorsky, a Congressman from 
Minnesota, compared the acid rain discussions between Prime 
Minister Mulroney and President Reagan to the Peanuts 
cartoon characters, Lucy and Charlie Brown. Congressman 
Sikorski said, and I quote: 


Lucy promises Charlie Brown that she’ll hold the football 
for him to kick but Lucy always pulls the football away 
and Charlie Brown is left falling on his backside. 


And Mr. Sikorski concludes: 
How many times will the Prime Minister fall for it? 


Judging from Monday’s Speech from the Throne, he is good 
for at least one more. 


All I can say, honourable senators, as I wish the government 
a bon voyage as it begins its new mandate, is that I hope the 
record of the past four years will not be repeated. In its first 
term the government failed to deliver what it had promised 
and imposed what it had disavowed. Commitments such as 
those to strengthen the family and to increase official develop- 
ment assistance and defence expenditures were made, but 
broken; pronouncements against free trade and against the 
privatization of Air Canada were, in turn, disavowed. 
@ (1550) 


When I started out today I said that consistency and 
commitment had not been the hallmarks of the government’s 
first term of office. I think confidence has taken a beating and 
trust in the word of the government has taken a beating; and it 
is not good when faith and trust in our political institutions are 
eroded. All I can say is that I hope in the next four years we 
will hear less preaching and posturing about ‘unimpeachable 
integrity”, about “honour”, about “fairness”, which have been 
favourite expressions of the Prime Minister. | hope we hear 
less of that, and that we see these desirable public virtues 
exemplified in the conduct of the Prime Minister and his 
ministers. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I think it is fair to conclude from what we have just 
heard that the honourable senator and his colleagues are not 
looking forward to the next four or five years in the wilderness 
of opposition. We have heard from the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that the government has not done what it said it would do 
during its first four years. Nevertheless, without rehashing the 
election campaign of last fall, | am bound to remind him that 
the record of the government was at issue before the people of 
Canada, and the people of Canada pronounced on it, I believe, 
in a very clear and unambiguous manner. This is reflected in 
the present representation in the elected house, even if it is not 
reflected here, and it is certainly not reflected in what we have 
heard from the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. 


If | am not mistaken, the Leader of the Opposition has 
spoken for almost an hour. It was a very interesting speech. If 
I am to match him, we will be here longer than | think 
honourable senators want to be this afternoon. | am getting 
conflicting advice from my colleagues on this side whether | 
should give an entire speech now or adjourn the debate, or 
open with a few remarks and adjourn until later. | do have 
some things to say in response to the honourable senator’s 
speech, and I shall do so and then propose the adjournment of 
the debate until tomorrow. 
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Before I do that I want to take advantage of this opportunity 
to thank Senator Ottenheimer and Senator Bolduc on behalf 
of the government for having moved and seconded the Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne. I want to congratulate 
them both for having discharged their responsibilities so well. | 
think it is appropriate on the 40th anniversary of the entry of 
Newfoundland into Confederation that the Address in reply to 
the speech here should be moved by a Newfoundlander who 
has spent more than half of the period since Confederation 
active in the public life of his province and country. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: If | am not mistaken, he was first elected 
to the House of Assembly in Newfoundland in the year 1966. 
He was an adornment to that legislature just as he is an 
adornment to this one, and we are glad to have him with us. 


I think we are also fortunate, at a time of change in and 
challenge to our society in Canada and elsewhere, to have in 
Senator Bolduc one of the most thoughtful, experienced and 
respected of public servants. 

[| Translation] 


His speech yesterday dealt with some of the most important 
issues facing democratic governments today. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to congratulate you on your 
appointment as the Speaker of this Chamber. 
[English] 

I could have used you a bit earlier, Mr. Speaker, when 
questions were being put to me regarding VIA Rail, because | 
well remember your distinguished role as co-chairman of the 
Conservative committee on rail passenger transportation in the 
early 1980’s. Nevertheless, your presence in the Chair forbade 
you, not by the rules but by custom, from taking part in the 
exchanges that took place here. But it has been a pleasure to 
have served under your guidance and your presidency here for 
the past four years, as I am sure it will be for the next four 
years. 

Now, honourable senators, the Honourable the Leader of 
the Opposition steered quite clear of any commentary on the 
state of the Canadian economy in his speech today. He pre- 
ferred to discuss such matters as national reconciliation, na- 
tional unity, the Constitution, and to deliver himself of a 
rather bilious, if not very substantive, speech on the subject of 
foreign affairs. I will come to that in due course. 


It is no surprise that he avoided the subject of economic 
policy and of the state of the economy, because rereading his 
speeches of 1984 and 1986 would be embarrassing for me or 
even for any friend of his, so wrong and so misguided was he, 
so jaded and so unreliable was his perspective on those occa- 
sions. In 1984, for example, the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition was extremely skeptical, if not cynical, about the 
possibility of making any progress in fighting unemployment 
in this country. He said in the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne: 

There is nothing which indicates we can make further 
progress in reducing the high levels of unemployment in 
the country. 


[Senator Murray. ] 


That was Senator MacEachen’s speech in 1984. 
Senator MacEachen: | still endorse that. 


Senator Murray: Well, the honourable senator may indeed 
insist on his position— 


Senator MacEachen: There was not anything— 


Senator Frith: There was not anything in the speech about 
it! 

Senator Murray: The honourable senator may insist on his 
position, but he does so in the face of the facts, which indicate 
that, even when he was speaking, unemployment had come 
down from 11.7 per cent to 9.7 per cent. Since then further 
progress on unemployment has hardly been stalled. 


Senator Frith: Not because of anything the government ever 
promised. 


Senator Murray: It is now at 7.6 per cent. The unemploy- 
ment rate has gone down 4 percentage points in this country 
since September 1974. 


Senator Frith: Because of what you said in the debate on the 
Speech from the Throne? 


Senator Phillips: Jobs, jobs, jobs! 


Senator Murray: If the honourable senator wanted to look 
at something really grim, he should consider the record during 
the last four years of the Liberal mandate, when the unem- 
ployment in this country went up by four points. The honour- 
able senator, on that occasion, also chastised the government 
for not paying enough attention to the regional economies, in 
the Atlantic region in particular. | am here to tell him today 
that in Atlantic Canada the unemployment rate since Septem- 
ber 1984 has fallen by 5.2 percentage points. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Barootes: Including Cape Breton! 


Senator Murray: I have to contrast that with the record 
during their last mandate, the last mandate of the Trudeau 
government, when the unemployment rate in Atlantic Canada, 
far from falling, went up by 5.7 percentage points. If the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition really wants to 
indulge his taste for bad news, he should look at the last 
Liberal mandate, when unemployment increased by 576,000 
people. In the past four years the number of unemployed 
Canadians has fallen by 428,000. 


@ (1600) 


In 1986 the Leader of the Opposition again made the most 
dire predictions, this time with regard to the economy. It is no 
wonder that he has not returned to the charge this afternoon 
with any lengthy comments about the state of this economy. 


The honourable senator’s credentials for prophecy are not in 
very good shape. In 1986 he came before this chamber and 
chastised the government. He perceived what he thought was a 
weakening in our resolve to sign a free trade agreement with 
the United States. “Where is the ambition’, he asked, “‘to 
secure a comprehensive trade agreement with the United 
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States? The vocabulary is muted and the ambition has dis- 
sipated in the trade field.” Well, two and a half years later the 
historic Canada-United States Free Trade Agreement has 
been negotiated by this government, endorsed solidly by the 
Canadian voters, ratified by this Parliament, and is three 
months into its implementation. Dissipated, indeed—the only 
dissipation has been in the political credibility and prospects of 
the Liberal Party, which has transformed itself from the 
Liberal Party into the Anti-Free Trade Party of Canada. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: | will come to the question of national 
unity in a moment, but if the honourable senator puts as much 
credence in what is said today as he did in his remarks in 1986, 
then he does not have much hope for credibility. 


In 1986 Senator MacEachen thought he saw some evidence 
that the government was weakening in its resolve to negotiate 
an accord that would bring Quebec back into the constitution- 
al fold. He chastised the government for insufficient determi- 
nation to achieve what he called “‘this essential accord”’. 


Senator Doody: Shame! 


Senator Murray: Six months later Prime Minister Mulroney 
and ten provincial premiers had signed the accord. Since that 
time it has been ratified by Parliament—despite the best 
efforts of honourable senators opposite to sabotage it—and by 
the legislatures of eight provinces with 93 per cent of the 
population. The honourable senator’s gifts for prophecy— 
indeed, his gifts for rational political analysis—seem to desert 
him when his party is most in need of them to find its way 
through the thickets of the wilderness of the opposition, where 
they have been consigned for the next four or five years. 


Honourable senators, the Leader of the Opposition began 
his speech with some comments about the government’s under- 
taking in the field of what was national reconciliation four 
years ago and what is national solidarity and national unity 
today. It is no coincidence that the vocabulary is somewhat 
different today from what it was then. There was a crying need 
for national reconciliation at that time. I believe it is fair to 
say that national reconciliation has been achieved. I think we 
are now in a period where we can speak and act with some 
confidence in the pursuit of national unity and_ national 
solidarity on the great issues that confront the country. 


The honourable the Leader of the Opposition spoke of the 
use by the Quebec government of the “notwithstanding” 
clause in the Canadian Constitution for the purpose of passing 
Bill 178 in the National Assembly of Quebec some months 
ago. It should be pointed out that Bill 178 is really a less 
restrictive version of Bill 101, which was brought in by the 
Quebec government in 1976, I believe, and which passed 
through that assembly and into law without much comment 
from the federal government of the day, headed by Mr. 
Trudeau. | might point out that he realistically and correctly 
observed that the issues at stake were issues that had to be 
settled in the political forum in Quebec. 


Let me say a word about the “notwithstanding” clause, 
since the honourable senator has spoken of it. It was part of a 


compromise to which Prime Minister Trudeau agreed at the 
time of the patriation of the Constitution in 1981 and 1982. I 
believe it is fair to say that never in the history of this country 
has there been a constitutional compromise of similar magni- 
tude to that which Mr. Trudeau made in favour of the 
“notwithstanding” clause. 


Senator Frith: Meech Lake passed it by a country mile on 
compromise. 


Senator Murray: Mr. Trudeau has said that it gave him 
considerable anguish. The clause was agreed to by the federal 
government of the day, including the then Deputy Prime 
Minister, who sits with us today as Leader of the Opposition in 
the Senate. Perhaps one could better understand such an 
enormous compromise being made if it accomplished its pur- 
pose, which was to settle the political and constitutional situa- 
tion in the country then existing. But it did not. The compro- 
mise was made, and Mr. Trudeau succeeded in getting only 
nine of ten provinces on board at the time of the patriation of 
the Constitution. Honourable senators, it was an enormous 
compromise, but also a futile one in view of its accomplish- 
ment. 


The honourable senator calls upon me and upon the federal 
government to condemn the Quebec government for having 
invoked the “notwithstanding” clause when it brought in Bill 
178. Let me state for the record, again, that before the bill was 
brought in the Prime Minister of Canada spoke to the Premier 
of Quebec and stated the position of the Government of 
Canada, urging the Premier of Quebec to respond to the 
Supreme Court decision in a way that would respect fully the 
considerations that had been put forward by the Supreme 
Court of Canada in its decision. After Bill 178 was introduced, 
the Prime Minister and I, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada, made the statements that are now part of the public 
record with regard to Bill 178. Where the Leader of the 
Opposition would be quite wrong would be in any attempt to 
show that there was an essential difference in the position that 
we took with regard to Bill 178 and the positions that we took 
in Saskatchewan and in Alberta a year earlier, in 1988, when 
legislation was brought in to restrict the historic rights of the 
French-speaking minorities in those provinces. 


Senator MacEachen calls upon us to condemn the use of the 
“notwithstanding” clause. I have told honourable senators 
today, as I have told them previously, what view was expressed 
by the federal government and by the Prime Minister at that 
time. Mr. Lucien Bouchard was correct to state that, once the 
compromise was accepted and the “notwithstanding” clause 
was made part of the Constitution, it became a legitimate part 
of the Constitution and it is legitimate for a government to 
have recourse to it. Governments have done so. I have seen in 
the Montreal Gazette part of a letter which, although not 
authenticated, is attributed to Prime Minister Trudeau, which 
Mr. Trudeau sent to Cardinal Carter in Toronto, and in which 
Mr. Trudeau himself undertook to invoke the “notwithstand- 
ing’ clause on the abortion question if ever section 251 of the 
Criminal Code were struck down by the Supreme Court of 
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Canada. I do not know of anyone who rushed to condemn 
Prime Minister Trudeau for that. It is part of the Constitution. 


@ (1610) 


Senator MacEachen: Is the Leader of the Government 
saying that Mr. Trudeau did write such a letter to Cardinal 
Carter? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, some months ago, in 
the Montreal Gazette in the Letters to the Editor column, | 
saw a quotation from a letter from Prime Minister Trudeau to 
Cardinal Carter. | have made some inquiries and I am told the 
letter was sent. I can look for it and find it, but the paragraph, 
which has never been challenged, was very clear in what it 
said. While I paraphrase, the intention was clear that, if the 
Supreme Court struck down section 251 of the Criminal Code 
of Canada, Mr. Trudeau would act to invoke the “notwith- 
standing” clause in order to restore that section of the Crimi- 
nal Code. That was his undertaking. I do not condemn him for 
that. One is urged from time to time to invoke the “notwith- 
standing” clause. 


You know what the position of Prime Minister Mulroney is 
on that matter. You know what the position of Premier 
Peterson of Ontario is on that matter. You know what the 
position of a number of other public people is on the matter. 
No doubt it will be discussed during the second round of 
constitutional negotiations, but— 


Hon. L. Norbert Thériault: The second round? 


Senator Murray: The second round that will take place after 
the ratification of Meech Lake. 


Senator Thériault: When is that? 


Senator Murray: That will take place before June 1990. 


Honourable senators, the “notwithstanding” clause will be 
discussed, but it is there. A number of provincial govern- 
ments—not just Quebec, but including those governments that 
demanded it in 1981-82—would not quickly agree to its 
disappearance from the Constitution. That is a reality. So the 
prospects of its early disappearance do not seem to me to be 
very great. 


Honourable senators, the Leader of the Opposition had a 
good deal to say about this situation, about language rights 
and so forth. | want to say here now, as I have said here and 
elsewhere before, and | believe it is important to state it for the 
record, that English-speaking Quebecers enjoy, and have 
enjoyed since 1867, constitutional rights and services that 
francophone minorities in much of this country still only 
dream of and are still struggling to obtain. I think it is very 
important that that be placed on the record, and I consider it 
rather regrettable that the Leader of the Opposition would 
have given, at least in tone if not in substance, a very one-sided 
interpretation of the language situation in Quebec in his 
speech today. 

With regard to the responsibilities of the federal government 
and policies of the federal government on this matter of 
language, before I propose the adjournment of the debate I do 
want to refer to two matters that are germane to what Senator 


[Senator Murray. ] 
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MacEachen was saying earlier. One of these matters is obvi- 
ously the Meech Lake Accord so far as it touches upon 
minority language rights and the status of our linguistic 
minorities. The second matter is the philosophy, the policy and 
the approach behind the new Official Languages Act passed 
by the previous Parliament. 


In both cases what we have done very eloquently gives the 
lie to the kind of accusation that the honourable senator was 
making this afternoon that there is any weakening whatsoever 
in resolve on the part of this government towards the protec- 
tion of linguistic minorities in this country. 

[ Translation] 


The Meech Lake Accord will at last help us make the 
Constitution a more faithful reflection of our society. The 
Constitution will explicitly recognize our linguistic duality, in 
other words, the fact that Canadian Francophones and 
Canadian Anglophones live together across this country, and, 
as part of this duality, the distinct identity of Quebec society. 


In addition to its legal and symbolic importance, this affir- 
mation is also a legal instrument for official language minori- 
ties. Once the Accord is ratified, duality will constitute “‘a 
fundamental characteristic of Canada” which the courts will 
have to consider when interpreting the Constitution, including 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms and its major language 


rights with respect to education and government services. 


Furthermore, the Constitution will enshrine the role of 
Parliament and all legislative assemblies, including the Quebec 
National Assembly, in protecting this linguistic duality. 
[English] 

The Constitution will further affirm Quebec’s role in pro- 
tecting and promoting its distinct society, of which the Eng- 
lish-speaking community is an integral part. Meech Lake thus 
means that English-speaking Quebecers will be encompassed 
within and protected by both the distinct society and linguistic 
duality provisions of Meech Lake. 


Senator Thériault: Says who? 
Senator Murray: Says the Meech Lake Accord. 
Senator Thériault: Says who? 


Senator Murray: Let the honourable senator read it, and let 
him try to understand it. 


Senator Thériault: Says who? 


[ Translation] 


Senator Murray: However, having recognized our linguistic 
duality, the government, as I| said earlier, was determined to 
reflect in a new official languages act the principles it wanted 
to enshrine in the Constitution. 


This legislation, which was passed last July with the support 
of all parties represented in Parliament, repeats the provisions 
of the 1969 legislation while adjusting them to reflect the 
language rights guaranteed by the Constitution since 1982. 
[English] 

I hope I have always been, and I hope I will always be, 
unstinting in my praise and admiration for the initiative that 
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the previous government took in passing the Official Lan- 
guages Act in 1969, then again with the approval of all parties 
represented in Parliament. Much has been said about it, and 
there was much resistence to it here and elsewhere, although 
not so much in Parliament as in the governmental machinery 
generally. It has always been my opinion that, had that bill not 
been passed and had those steps not been taken, we could, over 
the succeeding 20 years, have lost a country. 

[ Translation] 


The legislation endorsed by Parliament last July enshrines 
the right to receive services in the official language of one’s 
choice in federal institutions and before the courts. The legisla- 
tion clarifies the nature and extent of the right of federal 
public servants to work in the official language of their choice. 
It also ensures that in the areas of recruitment and advance- 
ment, the federal public service will take care to reflect the 
presence in Canada of two official language communities. 
These measures reflect the government’s desire to promote the 
equal status of English and French within our institutions. 


However, the government wanted to go further. It was 
determined to make the Official Languages Act a dynamic 
instrument it could use to help language communities grow 
and flourish. In consultation with the provinces and large 
private organizations, the government was to promote full 
recognition and use of French and English throughout Canadi- 
an society. 


@ (1620) 
[English] 

As the minister responsible for federal-provincial relations, | 
am particularly pleased with what has been accomplished in 


collaboration with the provinces in the area of education and 
services. 


We have our own Official Languages Act, a new Official 
Languages Act passed by the previous Parliament in our own 
jurisdiction. That act has received the support of all parties in 
this house and in the other house, and rightly so. That is the 
act and the policy that pertains to our own jurisdiction. That 
legislation also makes it possible for us, in areas of provincial 
jurisdiction, to cooperate with the provincial governments and 
with minority language communities to try to ensure—and | 
do not hesitate to use the term, nor am I ashamed to use the 
term—to ensure that there is some balance in the linguistic 
situation in this country and some justice for language minori- 
ties across the country in whatever jurisdiction they may live. 

[ Translation] 


The extension and enrichment of the Official Languages in 
Education Program will help extend minority language educa- 
tion to all levels of our education system. Bilateral agreements 
will support projects such as the Collége de |’Acadie in Nova 
Scotia and a French-language college in Ontario. 


Under the auspices of the Official Languages Enhancement 
Program, agreements set out general mechanisms for co-oper- 
ation with the provinces to ensure provision of various provin- 
cial services in the minority language. Since Meech Lake and 
since the bill was introduced in Parliament in June 1987, New 
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Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, Ontario and 
Yukon have signed this type of agreement. In Saskatchewan, 
for instance, the agreements provide for passing legislation and 
regulations in French and giving the minority greater control 
over its educational institutions. This is something for which 
the language minority in Saskatchewan has worked very hard 
over the years. 

[English] 

Since my honourable friend has today made himself the 
spokesman for the anglophone minority in Quebec, the discus- 
sions which are now going on with Quebec relate to English- 
speaking Quebecers’ access to provincial health and social 
services in their language. These services are in addition to the 
constitutional rights which the English-speaking minority in 
Quebec has enjoyed since 1867. There are, of course, lingering 
tensions, and speeches such as we have heard today do very 
little to diffuse them. 


Senator Flynn: You can say that again! 
Senator Murray: Setbacks have occurred— 


Senator MacEachen: It is not that setbacks have occurred. 
It is not possible to quote Mr. Blaikie at all. 


Senator Murray: —in some provinces. 


Senator MacEachen: It is impossible that he is just a 
lingering phenonemon. 


Senator Murray: We have never failed to address those 
issues when they have arisen, whether in Saskatchewan, Alber- 
ta or Quebec. 


Senator MacEachen: You backed away in both places. 


Senator Murray: But we can rightly take heart, as I have 
just demonstrated, by reference to the facts and to the record 
with which Senator MacEachen does not seem to be acquaint- 
ed. I have just demonstrated that important progress can be 
and has been made in this field. We must follow through and 
we must remain vigilant to ensure that today’s progress does 
not yield to complacency and to other setbacks tomorrow. 


It is for this reason that the Prime Minister fully intends to 
continue the work that has been started. He is firmly commit- 
ted to address the issue of the constitutional protection of 
minority language rights, in their broadest context, at the first 
constitutional conference following ratification of the Meech 
Lake Accord. These discussions could help clarify, among 
other matters, section 23 of the Charter of Rights and Free- 
doms—the “where numbers warrant” clause—on minority 
language rights. This issue has been very much in the news in 
recent times, particularly in Senator MacEachen’s home prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 


Honourable senators, with those remarks on those subjects, 
I move the adjournment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Murray, debate adjourned. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, | had intended 
to seek as my seconder Senator Marshall, who was the deputy 
chairman of the comparable committee in the last Parliament, 
but since he is not here I shall name Senator Molgat as the 
seconder of the motion. Consequently, I move, seconded by 
Senator Molgat: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed 
to hear evidence on and to consider the following matter 
relating to national defence, namely, Canada’s land forces 
including Mobile Command, and such other matters as 
may from time to time be referred to it by the Senate; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66, the Honourable Sena- 
tors Balfour, Bonnell, Buckwold, Doyle, Gigantés, Hicks, 


Lewis, MacEachen (or Frith), Marshall, McElman, 
Molgat, Molson, Murray (or Doody) and Roblin, act as 
members of the Special Committee and that four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
subject during the Thirty-third Parliament be referred to 
the Committee; and 

That the Committee report to the Senate no later than 
30 June, 1989. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, April 6, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 


AUSTIN MARDON OF LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA—ARCTIC AND 
ANTARCTIC PIONEER 


Hon. Joyce Fairbairn: Honourable senators, I wish to draw 
your attention to the presence in the gallery of a young 
Albertan who has received considerable recognition as a mod- 
ern-day pioneer in the Antarctic. 

Austin Mardon, from Lethbridge, was part of a six-man 
meteorite recovery expedition which travelled from the United 
States to the Antarctic over two years ago. He was the 
youngest member and the only Canadian on the team, which 
included experienced explorers from the United States, Japan, 
The Netherlands and Austria. 

He was awarded the Congressional Antarctic Service Medal 
from the United States Navy, and this weekend will receive 
the Explorer’s Club Award in New York for an expedition he 
undertook to the Arctic last summer. 

I am sure all honourable senators would wish to congratu- 
late Mr. Mardon on his past accomplishments while extending 
to him their best wishes for his future activities in these 
exciting frontier areas of our globe. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the first report of the Standing Committee 
on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration concerning 
Senate Estimates for the fiscal year 1989-90. 

I ask that the Summary of the Expenditure Budget 1989-90 
be printed as an appendix to the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Senate and to the Debates of the Senate of this day and 
that it form part of the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see Appendix “‘A”’, p. 54.) 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 

On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


SECOND REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 
Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, tabled 
the committee’s second report respecting the minutes of the 
meeting of the Intersessional Authority, held on March 7, 
1989. 


THIRD REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 
Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 
Thursday, April 6, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee recommends for approval the collec- 
tive agreement negotiated by the Senate with respect to 
its employees in the Protective Service Subgroup. 

The most significant terms of the settlement are as 
follows: 

a) Duration 

18 months (July 1, 1988 to December 31, 1989) 
b) Salary 
A general wage rate increase of four percent (4%) 
effective July 1, 1988 and a further increase of two 
percent (2%) effective July 1, 1989. 
c) Other benefits 
(1) Shift premium 
The shift premium is increased from fifty cents 
(SO¢) to sixty cents (60¢) per hour, effective on the 
date of signing of the agreement. 
(2) Hours of Work 
Modifications have been made to the hours of 
work provisions to allow for the continued employ- 
ment of employees during periods of recess, proro- 
gation or dissolution of Parliament subject to the 
employees’ obligation to liquidate accumulated 
vacation leave and overtime leave credits. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
(Chairman) 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 
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Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THE SENATE 
DELAY IN PRODUCTION OF DEBATES 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, | am won- 
dering why we have not yet received copies of yesterday’s 
Debates of the Senate. | do not have my copy, and honourable 
senators around me do not seem to have theirs. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: It is my understanding 
from the staff that the Senate Debates and the House of 
Commons Debates have not yet arrived from the Printing 
Bureau. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: The House of Commons 
Debates has arrived, honourable senators. I have my copy in 
my Office. It is the Senate Debates that have not yet arrived. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(g), moved: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Monday, April 17, 1989, at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 


He said: Honourable senators, we have had some discussions 
with regard to the business before this chamber. As all honour- 
able senators are aware, there is no business coming up 
immediately from the House of Commons. Indeed, it may be 
two or three weeks before we see the first legislative items with 
which we shall have to deal. We are currently debating the 
gracious Speech from the Throne. That debate is now in 
progress and will continue today. Several senators on both 
sides of the house wish to address themselves to that topic. 


We have decided that the Senate will not sit next week. 
Since there is no legislation before the chamber, it is felt that 
there is really no need to rush back next week to deal only with 
the motion for an Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, and that we can do so the following week. 


Some honourable senators feel that it would be more con- 
venient to continue the debate on Monday evening. That would 
give those honourable senators who wish to participate an 
Opportunity to prepare themselves. Therefore, in the spirit of 
accommodation, friendliness and cooperation that is coming 
forth at this point in our proceedings, I thought that we on this 
side should do our best to accommodate our honourable col- 
leagues opposite who made that request. Certainly, we once 

{The Hon. the Speaker. ] 
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again demonstrate our flexibility and willingness to try to get 
along with our colleagues opposite. 


@ (1410) 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, all of the above cooperation and spirit of 
friendship is, of course, in response to the same demonstration 
on our side. 


Motion agreed to. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency: the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—(Honourable Senator Murray, P.C.). (2nd day 
of resuming debate) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, yesterday when I left off I had discussed, among 
other things, the government’s policy on official languages. | 
had referred to the provisions of the Meech Lake Accord 
respecting linguistic minority provisions, which the Commis- 
sioner of Official Languages had described as a net gain for 
linguistic minorities. In response to what I regard as a quite 
unfair and inaccurate assessment of the situation by the 
Leader of the Opposition, whose absence I naturally regret this 
afternoon, I discussed the new Official Languages Act brought 
in by this government and passed by Parliament last July. I 
related how the 1988 act brought the 1969 act into conformity 
with the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. | had, I believe, 
shown how the 1988 act built upon the 1969 act in that it 
clarified and improved provisions of the 1969 act as they relate 
to individuals. I tried to emphasize that the 1988 act had 
added a new and valuable dimension to our legislative and 
policy framework in the field of official languages in that the 
new act deals not only with individual rights but with enhanc- 
ing the status of minority language communities. 


Honourable senators, | must say that in choosing national 
reconciliation and national unity as the basis for an attack on 
the government, the Leader of the Opposition is on very weak 
ground indeed. | do want to say a word about provincial 
relations in general, which | might preface by making refer- 
ence to the challenge that the new government faced in coming 
to office in 1984. It is a matter of public record that through- 
out the 1970s and the early part of the 1980s federal-provin- 
cial relations were dominated by confrontation. An absolutely 
poisoned federal-provincial atmosphere prevailed, one that was 
characterized by the aggressive tactics of a federal government 
preoccupied with keeping the provinces in their place. Two 
examples that symbolize the former government’s approach to 
federal-provincial relations immediately come to mind. One, of 
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course, was the patriation of the Constitution in 1982, which 
was done in a way that left Quebec isolated and an unwilling 
partner in the federation. Another was the National Energy 
Program, which alienated western provinces and Canadians 
from the federal government and pitted producing provinces 
against consumer provinces. 


This confrontational approach to federal-provincial relations 
was exacerbated by the fact that first ministers rarely met 
collectively and, when they did, it was in an environment 
characterized by hostility and strained personal relations. 


Senator Frith: And somebody speaking for Canada. 
Senator Flynn: Oh, Oh! 


Senator Murray: As a consequence, by the early 1980s the 
system of federal-provincial relations that had served Canadi- 
ans so well in previous decades was virtually paralyzed, and 
this precisely at a time when Canada was entering the most 
severe economic downturn since the 1930s. Instead of shared 
purpose and effective leadership, we got petty bickering and 
finger-pointing with Canadians in all regions as the losers. 


By 1984 Canadians had clearly had enough of governments 
working at cross purposes. That year Prime Minister Mul- 
roney came to power with a strong mandate to build a positive 
climate for federal-provincial relations. 


The government undertook initiatives designed to strengthen 
federal-provincial consultative mechanisms, a process which 
was begun in early 1985 when the Prime Minister agreed to 
convene annual first ministers’ conferences on the economy. 
One can only recall the days under the previous government 
when first ministers called repeatedly for federal-provincial 
first ministers’ conferences on the economy only to be told to 
get lost by the then government. 


Senator Olson: Every sentence is just untrue. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, following the begin- 
ning of annual first ministers’ conferences on the economy, this 
commitment to enhanced consultation was extended to the 
Canada-U:S. trade negotiations when first ministers agreed to 
meet on a quarterly basis to report on progress in the negotia- 
tions. I believe there were ten or eleven first ministers’ confer- 
ences on free trade alone during the period of the free trade 
negotiations. 


Senator Olson: You did not have anything else to talk 
about. You did not do anything about the economy. 


Senator Murray: | have not mentioned the numerous meet- 
ings of federal-provincial ministers on the free trade negotia- 
tions, the meetings of the continuing committee on officials or 
the conference calls that preceded and followed all the major 
negotiating sessions with the United States. This was a prime 
example of constructive and cooperative federalism in action. 


Over the last four years increased consultation between first 
ministers has contributed to a better understanding of each 
other’s priorities. Hostility and mistrust have been replaced by 
mutual respect and shared purpose. 


Senator Olson: Wait until the April budget comes down. 
You will see how much trust is left. 


Senator Murray: There are some quite relevant quotations 
that will illustrate the improvement in the overall climate of 
federal-provincial relations, even in the face of serious disa- 
greements among first ministers. Certainly, when federal 
budgets come down and provinces are disappointed with the 
tenor of them, and with the expenditures in this or that field, 
those are areas of disagreement, of tensions and of different 
perspectives. 


What do the premiers say about the climate in federal-pro- 
vincial relations? A few weeks ago when Premier Peterson of 
Ontario came out of the first ministers’ luncheon that was 
held—and goodness knows there are many areas of disagree- 
ment between the federal government and the government of 
Ontario and between Prime Minister Mulroney and Premier 
Peterson—he faced the press and his first words were, “I 
always feel better about Canada after these meetings.” Para- 
phrasing him now, he said, “We have the opportunity, in spite 
of our differences, to come together in a sense of shared 
purpose.” Premier Ghiz of Prince Edward Island, another 
Liberal premier, has said much the same thing, not once but 
many times. All of those involved are unanimous in attributing 
the improvement in the climate of federal-provincial relations 
largely to the leadership provided by Prime Minister Mulroney 
since September of 1984. 


@ (1420) 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
An Hon. Senator: Sure! 


Senator Murray: My honourable friend, Senator Olson, of 
course, will have rejoiced in and celebrated some of the more 
tangible measures that were taken unilaterally by this govern- 
ment to improve the climate in federal-provincial relations at 
the same time that we were improving the economic prospects 
of this country. 


Some of the most offensive features of the old National 
Energy Program were dismantled. New energy accords were 
signed in the west, in the north and in the Atlantic provinces. | 
know that Senator Olson, who has an interest in these matters, 
will have rejoiced—silently, but rejoiced nonetheless—in those 
achievements. 


At the same time, Investment Canada was created with a 
positive mandate to attract foreign investment to this country. 


So the record in terms of federal-provincial relations is very 
good; the climate for political discussion and political agree- 
ment among the partners of Confederation is very good, and 
this in turn has much improved the climate of investor confi- 
dence, which is an essential precondition for economic growth 
in this country. 

There is a new maturity in this federation. There is a new 
and impressive capacity on the part of first ministers to work 
together, to air policy differences and, nonetheless, to commit 
themselves to shared purpose. 
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The spirit of shared purpose that characterized the coopera- 
tive federalism of Prime Minister Pearson allowed Canada to 
respond to the challenges of that day. I want to tell honourable 
senators that this same spirit has been rekindled and will allow 
Canada to respond effectively to the challenges of the 1990s. 


Yesterday, honourable senators, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion indulged himself in some fairly typical remarks about 
social policy and the record of this government on social 
policy. I suppose it is unfashionable in the Liberal circles in 
which he travels to state that for unemployed people the best 
form of social security is a job and that, over the past four 
years, this government’s policies have helped to create more 
than 1.4 million jobs. I suppose that they would not be 
interested opposite in knowing that more than 86 per cent of 
those new jobs are full-time jobs, whereas over 89 per cent of 
the jobs created during the last Liberal mandate were part- 
time jobs. 

Between 1984 and 1987—and, of course, some of my friends 
opposite would consider this irrelevant to social policy and 
social betterment—increased national prosperity helped more 
than half a million Canadians to move out of poverty and 
above the poverty line. 


Tax reform, much maligned by honourable senators opposite 
and by their friends in the other place, removed 850,000 
low-income Canadians from the tax rolls, while the conversion 
of exemptions and deductions to tax credits under this govern- 
ment has made the overall tax system a good deal fairer than it 
had been. 


The income security system was extended to include 50,000 
low-income widows and widowers aged 60 to 64. After a 
decade of debate, an agreement was reached with the prov- 
inces to strengthen private sector pension plans, place the 
Canada Pension Plan on a sound financial footing and improve 
benefits for the disabled. Improvements have been made again 
and again in the programs available to our veterans. 


I heard the honourable the Leader of the Opposition yester- 
day speaking about a national child care program. I thought I 
detected a guilty conscience for his having led the opposition 
last fall in scuppering that bill. But, in any case, the commit- 
ment of the government is firm, it is reiterated. The commit- 
ment of this government to a national child care program was 
reiterated on Monday in the Speech from the Throne. 


The Leader of the Opposition made what I correctly 
described yesterday as a rather bilious intervention on the 
subject of foreign affairs, nothing very substantive, mind you, 
but this is becoming a habit of the Leader of the Opposition. 
In rereading his speeches I found that in the throne speech 
debate of 1984, and again in the throne speech debate of 1986, 
he had delivered himself of similar bad-humoured and mean- 
spirited diatribes on this subject. I can only conclude that that 
reflects his frustration and peevishness at being out of office 
for another four or five years, at least. 


Senator MacEachen finds our foreign policy, as he puts it, 
“lacklustre, pedestrian and contradictory.” Compared to what, 
one is tempted to ask, and to look back at the eminently 
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forgettable two tours of duty that he himself did in the Pearson 
Building. 


But to come to the record of this government and to what 
the throne speech says, it says we will continue to be among 
the leaders in peacekeeping, in international development, in 
promoting human rights, in strengthening the UN. It clearly 
states that we remain committed to NATO in defending 
Europe. 


But, honourable senators, actions speak louder than words. 
We have played an active role in the multilateral trade — 
negotiations, negotiated a Free Trade Agreement with the 
United States, led the fight against apartheid in the Common- 
wealth, become a full partner in the economic consultations 
and management through the G-7 and the Economic Summit. 
We have been a leader in building la francophonie; we have 
joined peacekeeping forces in Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan and 
Namibia; we have hosted important environmental meetings, 
as well as three summits, la francophonie in Quebec, the 
Commonwealth Summit in Vancouver and the Western Indus- 
trialized Nations Summit in Toronto. That is hardly a lacklus- 
tre record. It seems to me a record of real achievement on the 
part of Canada in all the multilateral fora in which we 
participate. 


It is a priority for this country—for this government, at any 
rate—to strengthen our relations with industrialized partners 
like the United States, and to continue to rebuild the relation- 
ship with the United States which was in such lamentable 
disrepair when we came to office. We will also work to 
improve our ties with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe in the 
new, more hopeful East-West climate while remaining a com- 
mitted ally in NATO. We will support peacekeeping and the 
search for moderation in regional conflicts. We will be as 
active multilaterally as ever. Our membership now in the 
Security Council demands that of us, and we will maintain one 
of the most effective development assistance programs 
anywhere. 


Honourable senators, I must say that the international 
community does not seem confused, does not seem puzzled, 
about our leadership, our effectiveness or our role, and certain- 
ly the international community does not share the rather 
jaundiced, jaded and partisan perspective of the former Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Frith: We were not the ones to use the word 
“wobblies”; it was the international community that used the 
word “‘wobblies’’. 


Senator Murray: It is the international community that 
voted overwhelmingly to put us on the Security Council. The 
international community regularly calls on us to help in peace- 
keeping; it looks to our leadership in the Commonwealth, in la 
francophonie, in the GATT and elsewhere, and what does it 
see? It sees a reliable ally, a committed multilateralist, a 
leader on the environment, and a supporter of an open-world 
trading system. That is what the international community sees 
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when it looks at Canada and at the present Canadian 
government. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Was it Prime Minister Mugabe whom we 
saw on television, coming out of the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence some time ago, saying, “Thank God for Prime Minister 
Mulroney and the leadership he is giving in the Common- 
wealth in the fight against apartheid.’’? 


As for other leaders, western leaders like Prime Minister 
Thatcher and former President Reagan, when they spoke, 
spoke so fulsomely of the leadership that Canada and Cana- 
da’s Prime Minister was giving that some of our political 
opponents at home thought those western leaders were intrud- 
ing unduly into Canadian political affairs. 


Senator Denis: Why don’t you say you discovered Canada! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the Leader of the 
Opposition took some liberties, as veteran politicians some- 
times do, with statistics on the subject of defence. I do not 
intend to get into a lengthy discussion of defence policy today, 
but he was so proud of the percentage increase in defence 
expenditures in certain years under his government that I felt 
obliged to go back and look at the record. I discovered what I 
had suspected, that, yes, there had been an increase, but the 
base over which the increase had been made was so low that 
the percentage increase he cited yesterday was really very 
misleading. As a matter of fact, during part of the time prior 
to 1980 our defence budget experienced negative real growth. 
During the period 1983 to 1988, however, the average real 
growth in our defence budget was 4.3 per cent, whereas during 
the period 1978 to 1982 it was 2.4 per cent. 


One notable feature of the Canadian defence budget during 
the past ten years that I think is important has been the effort 
in the last three years to improve the equipment of the 
Canadian Forces. In 1978 only 10 per cent of Canada’s 
defence expenditures was allocated for new equipment. During 
the last three years the percentage has increased to over 20 per 
cent. 


During his remarks on foreign policy the Leader of the 
Opposition criticized the government for having praised the 
mediator in the Canada-France fisheries dispute “... for his 
role in getting Canada to agree to flagrant over-fishing by the 
French in the disputed zone.” I am, of course, quoting from 
Senator MacEachen’s speech. First of all, this disputed zone is 
just that—a zone that is claimed by both sides. The French 
had aimed at taking 26,000 tonnes of cod in 3Ps. So what 
Canada accomplished, with the aid of Mr. Iglesias, the media- 
tor, was the persuading of the French to roll back their catches 
to less than 16,000 tonnes. That is about a 50 per cent 
roll-back. 


Senator Frith: Steal a little less! 
Senator Flynn: You are hopeless! 


Senator Murray: There will continue to be some over-fish- 
ing, but, at the same time, Canada has obtained a reference of 
the boundary dispute to an international tribunal. That is the 
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only way to get rid of the disputed zone and to control resource 
allocation in what will then be unequivocally Canadian waters. 


I can only assume that the Leader of the Opposition’s 
remarks on this question yesterday were inspired by the fact 
that there is an election under way in Newfoundland and he 
wanted to make some partisan points if he could. I think he 
would do well to reread the statement by the president of the 
Newfoundland Fishermen’s Union, Mr. Richard Cashin, who, 
I believe, is a former protégé of the honourable senator in 
Parliament. 


Senator MacEachen: I have read it—he has not conformed 
fully. 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator says that his 
protégé has not conformed fully. 


Senator Petten: He has a way to go. 
Senator Frith: He has forgotten his lessons. 


Senator Murray: In any case, I think he is not a disinterest- 
ed party; his union is not a disinterested party, either. 


Senator Frith: No. We will soon find out why he isn’t 
disinterested, I’m sure. 


Senator Murray: His union has quite a stake in the settle- 
ment and resolution of all of the issues. Mr. Cashin has taken 
the position that this is an essential first step and that Canada 
has made the best deal it could have achieved under the 
circumstances. 


Honourable senators, the Leader of the Opposition said 
yesterday that the Speech from the Throne was the first 
inkling we had had as to the plans of the government in this 
second mandate. Well, that is not really the case. Surely it 
must be obvious to him, as it is, I think, to the country, and as 
it was to the country during the election campaign, that over 
the next four years we have to complete the historic initiatives 
that we began in our first mandate: implementation of free 
trade; phase II of tax reform; Constitutional reform; national 
childcare; deregulation, privatization and regional develop- 
ment. There is still plenty on the agenda. I am thankful that 
we will have a chance during our second mandate to finish 
what we started during our first. 


Over the next four years we will become, as a country, more 
outward looking than we have ever been. Much has been said 
about the Free Trade Agreement with the United States, 
about its economic potential for us and the impetus it might 
give to further liberalization of multilateral trade and so forth. 
Yet, for Canadians it is even more than that. Our relationship 
with the United States has long been one of defining features 
of the Canadian identity. Feelings of inferiority, of superiority, 
of fear, of envy—these have typified the love-hate dialectic 
between our two nations since the first United Empire Loyal- 
ists arrived here. 


The political success of the Free Trade Agreement in last 
November’s election signals not only our growing economic 
stature but also our emerging confidence and maturity as a 
people. The capacity of Canadians to weigh the benefits and 
risks of free trade and to choose the option to compete is a 
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testament to how much we have grown and how secure we 
have become in ourselves and in our nation. 


Honourable senators know that because of the large or small 
size or geographical position of certain countries in this world, 
their people are instinctively international in their outlook. We 
Canadians must become more like that. In our second man- 
date the government will give priority to those issues of 
international trade, development and investment that will raise 
living standards, open markets and build opportunities and 
prosperity at home and abroad. Canada is not a superpower, 
but our Prime Minister is in a position of leadership in the 
Commonwealth and in la francophonie, where many of the 
developing countries and some newly industrialized economies 
are represented. We have earned a place among the industrial- 
ized countries of the world as well. 


@ (1440) 


I believe that this strengthened sense of national identity is 
responsible for, and reflected in, the conclusion of the Meech 
Lake Accord, as it was in the mandate for free trade accorded 
to the government in November last. 

[ Translation] 


Canadians have chosen to experience two historic turning 
points in their country’s history: the opening-up of free trade 
with our neighbours to the south and recognition of Quebec as 
a distinct society within Canada. 


These two major changes go to the very heart of our 
collective identity and our existence as a country. That is why 
they have raised both high hopes and a number of concerns 
among Canadians. The government is very much aware of this 
ambivalence, and we intend to respond with guarantees for our 
Canadian identity and our solidarity as a country and society. 


Traditionally, Canada has refused to follow the example of 
the American melting pot and has emphasized a form of 
east-west solidarity aimed at neutralizing a continental polari- 
zation towards the south. It is therefore not surprising that at 
the very moment it was concluding a free trade agreement 
with the United States, Canada found it appropriate to use the 
Meech Lake Accord to confirm those characteristics that 
make our country what it is. 


The fundamental linguistic duality of Canada; Quebec’s 
right, as a distinct society, to live and prosper in French within 
Canada; a rightful place for native rights and multiculturalism 
in our society—these are some of the common values that the 
Meech Lake Accord re-emphasizes as components of our 
Canadian identity. 


The free trade debate, however, has shown beyond a doubt 
that Canadians refuse to dissociate from their collective identi- 
ty a host of other “‘solidarities” we have created over the years. 
I am thinking of our social programs aimed at promoting 
equal opportunities for Canadians in all regions of this coun- 
try. Regional mutual assistance and equalization were 
entrenched in the Constitution Act, 1982. I am also thinking 
of the cultural industries we have created to express what we 
are, to create our own imagery and to have our own window on 
the world. 
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Understandably, while accepting continental and interna- 
tional free trade, Canadians are anxious to preserve what 
makes them unique, and the government intends to take action 
to consolidate the essential aspects of our collective identity. 


The identity of a nation, however, is not static. In fact, by 
meeting new challenges, Canadians will discover new solidari- 
ties. That is why the government has had no hesitation in 
suggesting a number of ambitious national projects such as 
liberalized international trade and cleaning up the environ- 
ment. By their very nature, these problems go beyond the — 
confines of regional and even international concerns. They 
demand co-ordinated action by federal-provincial govern- 
ments, supported by the will of all Canadians to suceed in 
these efforts. 


To realize our cultural potential, co-ordinate our efforts 
with respect to official languages, strengthen our social fabric, 
consolidate our instruments for mutual assistance, embark on 
the next phase of constitutional renewal, protect our environ- 
mental heritage and enhance Canada’s image in the world: 
these are the main priorities that the government has set, the 
new challenges it has taken on to maintain our Canadian 
identity and reinforce our sense of solidarity as citizens of one 
and the same country. 

[English] 

So, honourable senators, the challenges before us include, 
among other things, the globalization of the economy, rising 
protectionism and a deteriorating physical environment. These 
can only be met by effective joint action by both orders of 
government. Now, more than ever, Canadians cannot afford 
and will not tolerate governments working at cross purposes. 


During our second mandate we will continue to provide 
strong federal leadership in the forging of partnerships among 
governments and with the private sector—with business, 
labour, universities, community groups—that will allow us to 
meet the challenges of the 1990s and to further strengthen the 
federation. 


Sustaining economic prosperity, assuring national solidarity 
and national unity, distributing the benefits of economic 
growth fairly, protecting our environment and carrying these 
commitments to an international stage—these all shape the 
agenda of our second mandate and the history of our nation. 
These are challenges, honourable senators, which I am sure 
this generation of Canadians will take up confidently and to 
which I trust this Parliament and this chamber will respond in 
a positive and constructive spirit. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, may I ask Senator Murray a question? 


Senator Murray: Yes. 


Senator Frith: Can he tell us when the promised child care 
legislation will be introduced? 


Senator Murray: I cannot do that, honourable senators. My 
friend will be aware that in the other place, as in this place, the 
government proposes and the opposition disposes. The date of 
presentation of that legislation wiil, of course, be affected by 
the course of events in the other House and the manner in 
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which agreement is able to be reached among the parties as to 
the legislative agenda for this session. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, | 
should like to adjourn the debate in my name. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, Senator Beaudoin wishes to speak 
this afternoon. If the honourable senator is not going to speak 
himself today, perhaps he would allow Senator Beaudoin to 
speak. 


Senator Gigantés: Certainly. However, I should like to 
speak after Senator Beaudoin. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Gérald Beaudoin: Honourable senators, as is the 
custom, the Speech from the Throne provides that this House 
will be asked to pass some legislation. Inevitably, the laws 
affect some fundamental freedoms. It is appropriate to say a 
few words about the constitutional context that since April 17, 
1982 governs all laws. 

I] wanted my first speech in this Chamber to deal with the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms and the balance 
among the three main branches of government since 1982. 


Before getting into the subject, I want to wish the Speaker 
of this Chamber, the Hon. Guy Charbonneau, whose mandate 
has just been renewed, smooth sailing. 


@ (1450) 
[English] 

My good wishes are also extended to the Leader of the 
Government, Senator Lowell Murray, and to the Leader of the 
Opposition, Senator Allan MacEachen. They both assume a 
second mandate. 

When the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms was 
entrenched in the Constitution of 1982, we entered a new era: 
that of constitutional protection of our rights and freedoms. 


Chief Justice Brian Dickson pointed out in 1985, at a 
colloquium on the Supreme Court, that the Charter is the 
greatest challenge in the Supreme Court’s history. 


Before the entrenchment of the Charter rights and freedoms 
had been protected in this country primarily by laws and 
statutes and, to a certain extent, by the courts and the 
Constitution. But the entrenchment of our rights has radically 
altered Canada’s judicial and juridical life. Every year our 
court of last resort hands down a number of important judg- 
ments on Charter cases, judgments that affect ordinary 
Canadians in their day-to-day life. 

[ Translation] 


Enshrining rights and freedoms in the Constitution seems to 
me a much better and more effective way to protect our 
fundamental rights. It is in keeping with the great declarations 
of human rights since the Second World War. It is good to 
allow any Canadian citizen to challenge in court the validity of 
any law that a parliamentary majority of the moment passed 
without respecting the higher values on which the country has 
agreed. 
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Some rights are universal, such as the basic rights, and they 
exist in all the great democracies. However, other rights are 
specific to our country, like language rights. 


In five years, the Supreme Court has rendered 75 decisions 
on the Charter, of which more than twenty are landmark 
decisions of the greatest importance. Such work commands 
respect. 


Nevertheless, for the federal Parliament and provincial 
legislatures, for the legislative branch of government, including 
the Senate, these decisions may raise questions in the mind of 
some people. It is worth considering these questions. 


In Canada, we have a very strong judicial system. It is 
clearly separate from the executive and legislative branches of 
government, as it has been in Great Britain since the Settle- 
ment Act of 1701, in the United States since 1787, and as it is 
in some other great democracies. 

[English] 

Where does the role of the legislator end? Where does that 
of the judge begin? Where should the limits of the judicial 
forum and of the political arena be drawn? 


In 1787, Alexander Hamilton wrote in The Federalist that 
the judicial branch was the weakest of the three branches of 
the state. But matters have changed considerably in the United 
States and Canada. Some Canadians occasionally wonder if 
we are now seeing “government by judges”. The question is 
not a new one. It was raised in 1982 with the entrenchment of 
the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


The judicial branch in Canada controls the constitutionality 
of our legislation. It has been doing so with respect to the 
distribution of legislative powers for a century, and for seven 
years with respect to rights and freedoms. Like the U.S. 
Supreme Court, our Supreme Court is a powerful institution. 
Its powers have attracted more attention in constitutional 
cases, however, because those concern us all. 

[ Translation] 


We may ask whether the Court is too powerful. It is up to 
the legislators to assume their rightful role. The highest court 
has called upon them to do that in four or five decisions 
rendered in the last few years. It has given specific indications 
in some cases, such as language rights, legal guarantees, 
indeed fundamental freedoms. 


We all know the theory of the three branches of govern- 
ment: legislative, executive and judiciary. It is thought to come 
to us from the Enlightenment, it is attributed to Montesquieu, 
but also to other great jurists and philosophers of his time, like 
Locke. 


The Americans drew upon it with good results in writing 
their Constitution in 1787 and their Bill of Rights in 1789; 
Madison and Jefferson in the political arena and John Mar- 
shall in the Supreme Court in Marbury v. Madison in 1803. 


Although in our country, as in England, the legislative and 
executive are not as clearly separated as in the United States, 
because of our parliamentary system which we cherish and the 
principle of responsible government, we accept the separation 
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of the three branches and we strive for a healthy balance 
among them. 

What is the state of this balance today in 1989? 

[English] 

There will always be a school of thought that regrets the old 
system under which Parliament could do anything. Great 
Britain was the prototype of that form of government. In 
Canada the first restriction was placed on parliamentary 
supremacy in 1867, when, with the adoption of federalism, the 
various areas of jurisdiction were divided between Ottawa and 
the provinces. A second restriction was introduced in 1982 
with the entrenchment of our Charter of Rights. In my 
opinion, we did the right thing. It is to the advantage of the 
citizens of Canada. Great Britain itself is now subject to a 
supernational Charter of Rights, and the results have been 
positive. Absolute parliamentary supremacy no longer exists in 
Great Britain, as was demonstrated in the Sunday Times Case 
of 1979, 


The debate here was settled in 1982: we have a constitution- 
al Charter and it will stay. 
[ Translation] 


However, Parliament’s role remains, and I believe it is, 
irreplaceable and essential. 


At times Parliament may be reluctant to act. For instance, 
the Court is not the sole guardian of the Constitution. It is not 
the only branch responsible for protecting rights and freedoms, 
and it has said so repeatedly. 


The role of Parliament remains intact. It too must guarantee 
our rights and freedoms, legislate to create new ones, as 
necessary, and respect those rights and freedoms in every piece 
of legislation it adopts. 


I shall, if I may, deal very briefly with one or two articles of 
the Charter that have been receiving much attention lately. 


Section | of the Charter provides that the freedoms set out 
in the Charter are guaranteed by the Constitution. However, 
these rights and freedoms are not absolute. According to 
Section 1, they are subject to reasonable limits prescribed by 
law that can demonstrably be justified in a free and democrat- 
ic society. The role of Parliament is particularly difficult here. 


The test developed by the Supreme Court in the Oakes case 
for section | of the Charter is a stringent one, based on the 
theory of proportionality. We know that Parliament must 
place as few limits as possible on a right, and that the means it 
uses must be in proportion to the end being pursued. The 
purpose of the legislation must be important and it must be 
legitimate. Of course, I do not presume to do justice to a 
decision that was very important and complex. 


Parliament can legislate rights, and language rights are an 
example that comes to mind. I may add that in the past 20 
years, the Parliament of Canada has done excellent work in 
the area of official languages. However, if Parliament believes 
that, in order to attain an important objective, it must legislate 
and restrict certain rights, it must be able to justify those 
restrictions. That is a new role for the legislator. It may be a 
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more difficult one than respecting the separation of powers, 
although that particular role is far from easy, witness 120 
Privy Council decisions and about 200 decisions by the 
Supreme Court. 


Today, Parliament intervenes in many areas. Too many, 
some people will say. It may act hastily, and it may not always 
be very successful. 


® (1500) 


[English] 

There are problems that are settled, and can only be settled, 
in Parliament. This is perhaps where the Senate, as a chamber 
of sober second thought, can play a larger role: that of 
improving legislation certainly, but also that of ensuring that 
all legislation reflects the great, human and democratic values 
of our society. 

[ Translation] 


Recently, the Supreme Court, of its own accord, has started 
to set certain limits beyond which it will not go. It has thus 
given us some valuable clarification regarding the boundary 
lines that must continue to exist between the legislative and 
judicial branches. I see this as a manifest desire to preserve the 
balance between the three principal powers of the State. The 
Supreme Court must practise self-restraint, and it has been 
doing that lately. 


As far as distribution of legislative powers is concerned, in 
other words federalism, the Court has, in the last 100 years 
and following the lead of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, managed to balance these powers. If the five years 
which followed its first Charter decision in 1984 are any 
indication, it would appear that the same will apply to our 
Constitutional Charter. 

[English] 

Of course, this does not mean that all judgments of the 
Supreme Court will please everyone. That is absolutely impos- 
sible. Sometimes the Court itself is divided, as happens in 
constitutional and Charter cases from time to time, as you 
know. 

[Translation] 


Balance is never attained. History shows that at first, the 
legislative branch was the strongest. Then the executive was 
stronger, and it still is. But I believe that today, with greater 
power for the judiciary branch, we are moving towards a 
balance of the three branches. 


These considerations may seem very abstract! But perhaps it 
is worth spending a moment on them, and dealing more 
concretely with our role in a specific case or for a specific piece 
of legislation at another time. 

[English] 

Another question may be whether the test formulated by the 
Supreme Court for interpreting section 1 of the Charter is too 
stringent. Not in my opinion! Any restriction on the Charter 
must be justified in accordance with the rules, and if it is not 
in accord, it should be rejected. 
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It may also be that the Court arrived at the stringent test 
because of the presence of the derogatory clause in section 33, 
the famous “notwithstanding” clause. Pursuant to that section, 
the federal Parliament and the provincial legislatures may at 
will exempt for five years a statute, or part of it, from the 
provisions of three large and important sections of the Chart- 
er—fundamental freedoms, legal rights and equality rights. 


This derogatory clause is being discussed more and more 
now, and I shall not say much more about it at this time. I do 
know that certain jurists opposed this clause in 1982, and I can 
well understand their view. It is the reaction of a lawyer and, 
of course, of other persons. The clause, however, was part of 
the compromise of 1982 and of the Charter itself. It was to be 
expected that it would be used one day. It will not be easy to 
strike it down by constitutional amendment—probably 
because some people see it as a compromise between parlia- 
mentary supremacy and judicial supremacy or as a safety 
valve in cases of emergency. The debate is just getting under 
way on this last point, and I am sure that I will have occasion 
to come back to it. 


[ Translation] 

Although, coming from Québec, I may be accused of having 
an axe to grind, I cannot conclude without saying that the 
Meech Lake Accords do not supersede and were never meant 
to supersede the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, 
which I support wholeheartedly. The concept of a distinct 
society does not, to my mind, alter substantially either the 
division of powers or the Charter of Rights. It is a rule of 
construction to which the Supreme Court will give the weight 
it deems appropriate in interpreting the Constitution and the 
Charter in individual cases. Consequently, my hope is that 
these accords will be ratified before June 23 1990 because the 
compromise reached by Prime Minister Mulroney and 
Premiers Bourassa, Peterson and their colleagues constitute, in 
my humble opinion, an essential step in the right direction. 


A final word in closing, honourable senators. Parliament 
makes the laws and the Courts interpret them. But we all 
know that in our political and constitutional system, when the 
Courts interpret the laws and the Constitution in particular, 
they clarify, qualify and adapt them to changing circum- 
stances thus breathing new life into them. In this way the 
Courts make law by allowing the Constitution to evolve since 
it cannot be amended as easily as any other piece of 
legislation. 

Thus remains true this statement by Chief Justice Dickson 
of the Supreme Court: 

[English] 
The judiciary and the legislature both make law but it is 
not the same kind of law nor is it made for the same 
purpose. 

[ Translation] 


Must we fear government by the judges? No, as long as the 
legislators perform their duties competently and play their 
rightful role. They must decide whether or not to legislate, and 
to what extent legislation is required. That is a very great 
challenge for all of us: Thank you. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, I lis- 
tened with amazement to Senator Beaudoin’s wisdom and 
wealth of knowledge. I must say that although one may 
disagree with him, when one listens to him, one has no fear for 
the country’s welfare. We know that he is someone who puts 
the good of the country ahead any partisan consideration. 

I am making a small collection—a very small collection—of 
things Mr. Mulroney has done that I approve of. Some Senate 
appointments are on this list, especially that of Senator Beau- 
doin, an extraordinary man whom I respect a great deal. There 
is not much else J can say in favour of the Prime Minister. 

I wish to adjourn this debate in my name until the next 
sitting of the Senate. 


On motion of Senator Gigantés, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, April 17, 1989 at 8 
p.m. 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, April 6, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration has the honour to 
present its 


FIRST REPORT 
Your Committee has examined and approved the 
Senate Estimates for the fiscal year 1989-90 and 
recommends their adoption. 
A summary of the Expenditure Budget 1989-90 
accompanies this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 
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Distinguished Visitor in Gallery 
Austin Mardon of Lethbridge, Alberta—Arctic and Antarctic 
Pioneer. Senator Fairbairn = A).. 4: 4a. ee 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 

First Report of Committee Presented and Printed as Appendix. 
Senator. LeBlanc (Beauscjour) 4.82 5 ee ee 
Second Report of Committee Tabled. Senator LeBlanc 
(Beausejour) varied Ss cet en eh he ee 
Third Report of Committee Presented and Adopted. Senator 
LeBlanc (Beauséjour) 


The Senate 

Delay in Production of Debates. Senator Everett........0......000000005. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore 
Senator Gigantés yi. ccc cst. c RU AE ee oe ele wl 


Business of the Senate 
Adjournment. Senator Doody v..&...289.<. 4.00.5. 
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MOAT EMEO ANY. GUGIIE MRC RE Ee ts cicnnen docsarab end exsageensaeschv> Soarlend'sasadeadutaaMuassas TAK GEA Ire Soe secs 2 ccs cass: Kuujjuag, Qué. 
LOTATEY INTEERTUE sce a eee eg Reg ee eer Toronto-Taddle Creek .................. Toronto, Ont. 
Brean ATG SLEPNeN MALCHA NG, »Be Cores. coincacesscenenevneisavecustacnesneadeaaduss Dress cahibucsas Kamloops-Cariboo................0005 Kamloops, B.C. 
BPTI INTL AD AEN AVS mele See nes esse oc oad cSsfvsahaine stents ns ra andes gaceatahetia na TO ong Galganyree oe te se eats Calgary, Alta. 
PFT CCAP AID ANNE A Fe Sac cscs Bet to csens occas dSine anntnaida cn niasadn nh dids Bevis Bethbrid See eevee enacts Lethbridge, Alta. 
(COLIN TRTORNY cccttouccstece oc ns oka ova resse CECE SEE ERR ECR RezA Roo ne cache etre SnEBARE rere Rideau reece ce cece Ottawa, Ont. 
Beyaz [BY LARA, 1 Pk Cae ee a ee eee eee DetlagViallieres SA occe scccmceosscnnte Montreal, Que. 

BE ANIPOSCOTIONE ACE ACNOR Pe oo ac cs cassia snnaprsnsdnaunshstenanosthponesanpaanaacesn’ cus Highlands-Canso ..............0::c0c0 R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
RROMCONCE LAN Cs Bes Coc ote apts rescue vac bag Set Sons epeceSo es Sona soe aee ee baco yp eno Beausejoutmrn sees arc cae Grand-Digue, N.B. 
EPP RIR ADRK DCOL BOSC ON ONY 5 5 co cart ea as css cnesnovanodnnnctnnsenaviantiavutaapsieeuesacatyne=* Grand-Saulterer ste eee Grand-Sault, N.B. 
ST OIT ASHE CTI PAC ACL COV IO cc ccc ecco e canara Sues tes a aees rap tector seine De Lanaudiére .................0..cceeeee Davidson, Que. 
MON AMESHIRODEN UM RUINON ooo ce ccuncete is cscs teccneetsenevanat<snthenesespstebransceaeshtests 06st: G08 (0 Foy a eee ee ah aa lence London, Ont. 
RELIVE ENON 8 oo aa in Hace wns cases sd capnninnnsahstanwbsasnrctinsal ice nani ty sgRth vast Halifax SA vere tets ee io ccce csi seats: Halifax, N.S. 

BPR TIIBENT APY IRODCELSODD faces. Sonsicncvescdesracncesensepureserientnnge Gubteadefenatiagthtenees RAVGEVICW 2 eee rend on. Shediac, N.B. 
EfStathiOSMvVallia My BAL OOLES oo cccyck.c.acecsccsccncsnseccesscstearsncecsedecvneecsnaetfuePioeasesicns- Regina-Qu’Appelle................... Regina, Sask. 

BBC MANGE) ADO VIC Sede. oni navn ch oooh oovecrs-scssonosbacpagtepodtanat vans erbeto aryaaadereadedaares INOonthaVorkeete <tr tee eccines Toronto, Ont. 
Pram] [DYAGAYG|. cance Rs mR RRR ee ty Sonar are te Pe ROP Bedford res. oes tot eee ee Montreal, Que. 
EATS AUTIC ELSI IMANG shee sate seas co ccee Siacen ean ett sneer ten de cesncces ec egy cit daca AE ens Edmundstonwes2 3a ei: Edmundston, N.B. 
Be IS ROG YI Beate gcc nesinnsabnnancanacaiapene aden innsadagun hapaatubonsphdicass [Bauzon eee. le ek whic cers West Brome, Que. 
IN kere nein) DS ENCES SRS a a ee or PRE os renee eee ee REED PN crore Markhamih2 ascii tietiscs. canaccxes Markham, Ont. 
LCI) (COS ES: soa eS Se On eee Soe RO NRC ore Newfoundland) s0.c...cicsvcassac Port au Port, Nfld. 
PSH COMBINOSSILGM octets ras cre once Pe coe ea sce tcSaces ede da che suadossectads toazsat sasdnguzeleauhGeetne Prince Edward Island..................... Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
BET ESTOS Ke io ass Reet es cst pnd sc na oso dop east SRT ancia ano Manitobawieec = tne eo Winnipeg, Man. 

BP CANEESA ZUM Eo. ce. senso sy cach uy tih eot seve cus csesesinn catelosuneNeeseatit tea te ating dog attra e: DeslayDurantaye- Montreal, Que. 
GeralGuReOttenhen mens ..c... ss. ccosec ics otseteeeoasveeteneeasenic ss So tumtaee rs aidtasette cas Waterford-Trinity ................c60008 St. John’s, Nfld. 
PROGIMESOLG UC el eso cns can cote cco aes e eae oc ecoveus cons cones gah teste teRtenen tapesec Ns Golfer FARE eee cose sce Ste. Foy, Que. 
Ber COTA UCR ONIN i 8. cic css cenasc nen eonn saath csysavin~ snbttdadreoegesDianepbh beaks hs Millevisles* eco cnr case ett: Montreal, Que. 
EAM AMCNPOILTAS ..525ck sx sascsausse de osrass octeevne sae sucsteesvune ives oasnsootes diesiomasstaduivan ys DeiSalabenry een. terse Quebec, Que. 


REET RUE RESEAUCOINY he. concssnacp shan oss sed cvsanrs Svononoaponavesnancsdctte soma doh caus Duteaans wks Riva ud tae 3 koe actiaornesaee Hull, Que. 
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ECE bs BO (1 caempaimrt hen iad ontanen cine Mine uh airy bate tony rex cout aie che Northwest Territories .................... Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
Andénsond Margaret Jedim anwar ee eS: Northumberland-Miramichi ......... Newcastle, N.B. 
PAN SUUE UR EWAG IDA at corks Gs. etn wlio fle Mies, Savi ime eeee th ae ot alckech oenvnde Pe Rie cin aeememcen acho ts) es ae Kayville, Sask. 
AeselinsMarhial PCr tree...) 2 een teen emery: | ene eeereae eal Stadsconsme 0s) oe La Malbaie, Que. 
AthinshNomiahi Key Wer ae ee ee ees ee eee Magkhattewrr cet rot. eee Markham, Ont. 
AMSiiNg dek: PICT Sw ee heen te gee the eee Cree Vancouvemsouthie. le aes Vancouver, B.C. 
BaliouriReginaldiantes et ..ts e ks  e INC Sin ade mareenere nent: tat ver ne a Regina, Sask. 
Barooves Waistaehiosy WaUTAM cca, 0s Serta ae ee een entero eet Reeina-OurAppelle). Regina, Sask. 
Bavint Jeane tae tye ati he ee ee DelayDurantayewens ee Montreal, Que. 
Beand oipGenal dA ee ee. eet ct en ee ee eree. Rigaudiepeemeety soo eerie Hull, Que. 

Belisleg RGaiy Maen ee nena en enn tne eee Stdburyaererer co ee Sudbury, Ont. 
Bell VAD EMZADCHI en re en a ee et eee Nanaimo-Malaspina ........0.000.000.. Nanaimo, B.C. 
Biclish SMianithaePatee et Setc . tn etter 1D a Maeieee ese nmee SOEEBER OS Paik laird eieememer tenner: bets yt ral ee Warspite, Alta. 
Bolguies ROCHA eMart ee corte ner em eee aan re penene te Golle rate a. ae Ste. Foy, Que. 
Bou nell (Malcorieeee eee eto eet cere eee ae MiuinavaRivenerers ) 0) eee Murray River, P.E.1. 
Bosom Helen See ee ec ce eee een ver eeg ee eee WOtksCabotor ne Etobicoke, Ont. 
BuckwoldaSidine ye iret) Vy tmmern a, o0 8h eae Cnr tel adderall etek tor Seen, «We Saskatoon eee ee Saskatoon, Sask. 
Chaput Rollagds Solange cece een ae eae eereente Pd HUUGS IS [oes a4 ta case ne Montreal, Que. 
ChanbonneauGmy' (Speaker) 2... ue oe le Sere ee eeneeen tu Kennebecoeeremnr ee Montreal, Que. 
Cochrane hEth]el ere ren eee Ot ie eee teens een: Me On INEwioundiandmeeee snes Port au Port, Nfld. 
Coser, INIGHChamm ter ener ras sont ee eters eh sep eet eee er eee 7) [EAUZOnN eee eee tne et een West Brome, Que. 
CoolspA Nie Kat ee ee eer tee ete eine ASE tee, Toronto Gentnere we Toronto, Ont. 
Coipint Einar OCotres nes ee tne ne ere oe COpanG Saul teen Grand-Sault, N.B. 
Grol David (esaeeerre Nn cet el eee crn ge) ys Cie oes ee ee I TNoronto-Spadina 2 en Toronto, Ont. 
Davey TKeith teeta cece. te reen ees ene Sh Ne TSS PEC RENE AMR RENT I Senha Yorkie ere he Toronto, Ont. 
DavideP aul crtese CHikee eee ee er ee erent ea en Bedford eeemerems ton ones Montreal, Qué. 
De Banck etre sPiCr greet ck eee er etek ee DewlawVallicremeemere ens Montreal, Que. 
DenisAzels, (PoC ee ete eee etree a" Ae ne gn eee nm orSallete eee ns Montreal, Que. 
DoodyaG@ {Williaa eee ee ce ene eset ge eal ie a De Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s, Nfld. 
DoylenRichara ie ee ae er Lt tia hee nari ean i IN OnUIYZOn Koper ct ea eenest ese) Toronto, Ont. 
Everett, Douglas Wie cc te oll nc Ce! reheat Ere. ForGRGuseme cont en Winnipeg, Man. 
Rar barital ONCOS or crore crc eras ee Lane ial fc xdadiene i Len ene ae «8 ethibrid emer tn nie Lethbridge, Alta. 
ivonlaeques (iP Cw creat ees oe ea) wen eres eee meee RGUSETIO nee enn erent tr Quebec, Que. 
Brith) ROVGgA Mn Nec cca: Conn net: Te ee eT 2 Raiiarkeiae ee Perth, Ont. 
GigantessRhitippe Deane... 14-00 ee ns Oe neen De Lorimier ....... eg ern Montreal, Qué. 
Grafstein, Jerahmiel S. .......0........ Sid Gere ieee eae re ee Metroslorontoe eee Toronto, Ont. 
Grahams BerpardvAlescal so ce ett er ere anes ThesHitghignds es ees vt Sydney, N.S. 
Guaye Josephs Philippe PC ue ts. cee ay ened tee Rete Poe Omen ee nes Je SERBONTTACE fey eee rs es St. Boniface, Man. 
HaidaszaStanieyy.PCo™ fer st... ctr wh mee serena er aun Ee Toronto-Parkdale 2 Toronto, Ont. 
IaStin SSaikia nie At pene enn Smet Ba ohh Ba cee rant eR a tod ab pohico mene oi aah Ralliserszoothiliswees see. Calgary, Alta. 
Hays) Darel Phillipe. gee ei. ee aot eee EE eRe ene 9 Galea ee or ee Calgary, Alta. 
Elebert. Uacducs: Oe ere Crone Brat ee ettne tracer yet shane ee Wicllington teen ee Montreal, Que. 
HickstHentyoDase rea ene The Annapolis Valley...........0.000.... Halifax, N.S. 
KellyaWallianni McDonough cet a oe tte a ie eee ae Ue ROG S CVETN eee met. Sees 2 Mississauga, Ont. 
NERDVAG Clin ni Richart cea cha din ul eerie aCe atid Ete SiNat alle Rideaugneews aenememens tpt 8. Ottawa, Ont. 
Karbye Michael isos... Out oes een ee as ceed Leen SouthShore eee satreey cs... Halifax, N.S. 
K.olberlecOph prmate. (052k sc coe ftir ha oa ea ae Fh anne er eo MICtOnI AMM is etree: Ss ue La oA Westmount, Qué. 
ane aap A oie ee teat nes ce ek ener a a eee a Se SOUthMNON Ks Renee ee a Toronto, Ont. 
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ARSON GWA Ga per mreren sn tc cmnr see udnr rine cise. tv corior dena cueanniees Mek a aeons NANI COUN C Iyer anes eae a cee nt renner 
ARGUS ATIC ERC HID ATIC = bess foc eRe eee at Oe Ps acct no etitcasc ben Sapte duge dares ovo ale tare Satie lees eee cic: Serer eee an 
TREES) IL CmIN Ola) COM Ps Cree et Meee Rashes utes Acros so. 8hs ncaa raed Saat eR BeaUusejo Uta e cane tnca cree rece 
Ihe D VOM MOMAS Sd CHIE ee NNN. banc hsnccinpnt Ansa rcdisaty acka uatkute cusuen atone De ltanaudicrer ee eee 
PRG SOE AINME IPOD) CGC Kher Per ee aces Mle nets ws cede cdoa ee sostres ace oee as eieiue ancl benanses essen te cess SUV ONMESW oa. natant ata coe 
[TUCTETR, LRAT A a hotel Stee eee cca te eee een Ce ne ee YUKON Mest cactoree ne. cause ease 5 ee 
VERSION CUR aa ALY Be er rose cgccsctisnc saben panied aucanSeasade ruiernevexseleconeess aisles El alifaixieeere etree sie ees 
Macdonald iad ohn Mitewensecsten ner er sencentr werecmene. naltereticrett diitemmentnetes GapeiBretonsexsersmeee 
Mace ache mwA Aan P)OSE Diy Pe C sci kccsccrccauheacn con scavechteuetanatenaheantsansotvsasseehGuuadt Highlands-Canso...............0000000 
MCC ATA! Comb Cal Ul ice meeetetene cece ans creado ehh N or setts ade desret ence MA eM WMS Faillsbonou eh vereeee en ercerceer cer 
Manchandmeconandistep hens Pe oc sirenence reteset eaeesuateartenneneesaianaans. Kamloops-Cariboo.................0005 
VAUTSCLG IN MMLC Ie AGM, etree 8 cas ceausdadane dou rcerodeeetcan een auete uedeyaces meceeurdcces Toronto-Taddle Creek ................... 
DVS UMS NVA Lp bc CGMP are cece eet emaertc race sche tos ecac cere et cece watson cca aaa ean teanseaine coe Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... 
IIRSTEMITU CUA GIA CSctencacue Meant aeterees crete. coscetim eos ncn tare dunce sheer aeaecete serateear et Nashwaak Vallley........................... 
WiKi, CONIGENS IL, fas en a tsa lal a pares eae ons ate eR ae Cl toes ea STOMROSER ere wae 
LOI SON MEL AnUAMGRG GUN IMe weer cath eres ed cractenteecerenis atic tesamersssicksotes PNT ITA ON Ssh ferccc cei per ae <doancscnae ee 
KALI, TROLEXEER acd de eee eee ee RRS ae mr eine ere cera mn nana Ogee At Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. 
DALY Am POW CL Leda Cae crc terse acta cer st tna cree cutee oot werptte ana ae eemean cre. Grenville=@anleton) yee ee 
INI@IRUTY, LOAM cnc tte ih ta Ne oN Nei es rn FO eA EAST Sl I xia se dent 4 Re RR eee 
TT Uvesaaitaz, PIE Se Ye 2s a ee eh Reet WATE PN Ontos en eee cee 
(CSO, [RIOHEXSS: AVEO AREA an PON Ce tenet catia amr retire I mie metas IAN DeTtaeSOuthiees eco: eso ence 
MOTE NCI) ClO ChALG UR Cw eet te tere face acon nas hoa roe eset ene noe ena ceriateet ae Watentordoiininity e.cc..cncrc-e 
Pernrrenudlltig Ra wy nye) aaa Ian PA Giek rele ke Je eee Seton ey ieee ES See eee ee North Shore-Burnaby .................... 
erie, ATTIRE T aah sc dclap aac 83. a lc Bonavistameeee cece tere cna 
[PUTIN COVRTINS: Ue los co dsadneBee Renee Bae oe Smee rp errs corre an etl ca ye ta eB ae PTI CC Meer nt erin temantarames 
1 PACTTRSHGL., [PREITY Wel eel Sa ie srane ene er ne mre ne OflawasVanicheeee eee eee 
|2OUILFAG, LSEATIEINY PAA essere te aia Romie ae oe foe a pened es Soe ee Dessalabenivien renee ere 
ISSiEIL, INAV PAK Fs 9 on aa reer a NO oun EE me SN rneenle AR NARE : Hane Sawin 2a Neer eee ee 
[RAO | PST RO casters cect oa eae ara me ene ne ee Repentigny esas serene er ate 
FNODGHUSOMMESTEN Gay Ma Veen recere meer tearte cs exces ce Natta cers. eee Meee en ECan tna ee ALLER Lt RivenvieWrreces occa cer 
PRGL SY KELLER EN cet heen cuba seme ag Pini e u talani mae are tear OAR a EAcadie-Acadiae eee eee 
PROD IIaM ID UL epi Cope tier er errs te en tate cn cei cs wiee ractedencncin OM Meghan eases RediRiver vee ere 
RDU, LEAKS 2G RR eta lm eek en Bes ea Prince Edward Island..................... 
SIMRO aT, COMI BI ic ee aR CE IR le NE J RO SOT ROvalieere re semenncccte mrt e tas 
Si RGenl eanla VI Uni Cememtrent arte iret into are et ene tte Meena ter ears Edmundstonpes eee etre 
SDAHOW ML CHUCKIAO meet er etn cc nie none rameter eae ene: Saskatchewan nese cre 
SHOVELS, IMIUIEL:andoanceb ec BeROn ele os cebe ace nee RR DEEE aE eE CEE rt ar ee tee rneeser ne ne cir ererert Manitobateemecee a Oe eae st 
CA DOUTVAMR CHANG lac vere ne cess lek cose theses seco tad teen ue suns nae eeee a ena VorkiCentnes tes aes 
SIGUA, [DN (GRe fre LO) ees cake nen teats eotercna cet SPsde ne peeeatite na cee Geta coc Ene eee Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. 
SHUNT, LOLI B oe eterna cetencotn tases ceacepeeten ine ete aeecenceriee coe errs a Rrreeh Ce cna Antigonish-Guysborough............... 
PEON CIVAMIRG (OIA LAN erratic eater cece cineca Neehnc, gee tek ak beets seca tett eae Bloomand Yongeerre ee 
“Phavesaieacel iti, (IS, IN Gye eV plue ie on eee get oe eee er Mie lee cI ene BaieduiVineee eee. ee 
BIOMED SONA OW, coerce see heck er teha se es ores ast can erat ede mead Gomesa tenet Dovercouttiee seer er ee 
TTIEATNTLOI EASY, ZANT UU ate ee Sea oa sne Rien cate Ce, mre ad ARR DiheWEaUnentiG CS eemneee eer 
Hiumncipg Shares ROWSE seal eine te es Seer eee eee ee ieee ce London tee ee 
(i) REG Sos (CCE oT Ee Re IN ee orev eRe TS 7 take Cent MiP ee Vancouver-Point Grey «0.0.0.0... 
Wrealliverp,, [Dyeninvel, 3 Gis sare acute eae teat te trate erate, CoN ine oN iom, MUeAeNe sad MOrOn tO erin haere cata eee 
UTE RIE ATLL Cette ne reesclcn ater cee ci htecctracnen ene et Mea RAC Uee ck Ra Inkenmantesw eee ere ae 


WV OayGL, TDN. ac Ree ae ne Ee de ene eee onion Dati bar nal eee NE Montarvillemee ee ee cee eee 


Post Office Address 


Vancouver, B.C. 
Montreal, Que. 
Grand-Digue, N.B. 
Davidson, Que. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 
Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Halifax, N.S. 

North Sydney, N.S. 
R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
Victoria, P.E.I. 
Kamloops, B.C. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Corner Brook, Nfld. 
Fredericton, N.B. 
St. Vital, Man. 
Montreal, Que. 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Caledon East, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Iddesleigh, Alta. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 
Alberton, P.E.1. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec, Que. 
Westmount, Que. 
Laval sur le Lac, Que. 
Shediac, N.B. 

Saint Antoine, N.B. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Norton, N.B. 
Edmundston, N.B. 
North Battleford, Sask. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Regina, Sask. 
Bayfield, N.S. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Baie Ste-Anne, N.B. 
Kendal, Ont. 
Quebec, Que. 
London, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Kuujjuaq, Qué. 
Montreal, Que. 
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Ie DavidvAs Croll. Sens aah tn ath nie iene cate ime ena a Toronto-Spadina oo...::c6éccée.se00s200- Toronto. 

2eDavid. James) Wal kets b. Crete eee caren a eee Creme ee MOT ON CO Meese eee ers scctsict eee Toronto. 

3 “UR heal Belisle te nares ee emer sten CRN Ae aan ee ena SUCDUr ys, eee sek ascicestte seen Sudbury. 

4° Daniel Aiken ang: vasea regen si: etre: karst. cassie We ont ions caper edge OUTER Y OF ere eta cy arene Toronto. 

5S Douglas Keith Dave ye on sein. dest sac os sateen ea eneasaa ae ee YOOTR ree renee a2 fais oss ctasasess Toronto. 

GPA ndréew Ernest Thompson 24-2001 iri: -erie abn oat eee DOVERCOURT xe sfscee wis cisaciccnsts Kendal. 

d MRicharat James Stan Our yates cack ok. ater yaa BY OL RUC ENC ie ramen ens eos ccace ties Toronto. 

SO OantiNe MAN armas Motac. aah ccennrnne aerators eratre mtn eerereemncmae lol Da ee ht Caledon East. 

GRO Ce RI Ui re er terse ar carr nen neice aR eect ies ie eam cece ateade ee Beaman rere ete. cess cocci sses ses Perth. 
NOS Peters BOSa haces taeeconsacss eaees sles ec sees ee OR reas ee mene ate ee hyork=-CGabotOmenmeometrrtacsrsiscon Etobicoke. 
W@tStanleytiiaidasz. PC syrescs warrcescicesca toon eee oe mee eer ance ereen tate Toronto-Parkdaleirg. 3s cisaccs. Toronto. 
P2SowellaMiut raya Pisce weno keen ote arcane feoelage eee ae Grénville-Carleton.......................... Ottawa. 
13im Peter Alan sStouer yc wascacsaeecoiaees cov crassa sseseceat er ea eemampoeee Bloor ana Vion genetics oleccd.sczse. Toronto. 
4m PetersMichaelsbit fie]! dP: Genre ner eee ae een are ee Ottawa=Vanienaeee re ee seeks Ottawa. 
1S William McCDOnOUg i CN Viceyccnc: oresceces ace rey eee ae meer pete. POPU SOVerne ements: esceaccrsioscun Mississauga. 
16 fVerakmicl*SoGratstetr cscs. ct ys eee ae ean ogee eee IMEtromllorontoOpmes sea te eee Toronto. 
TPA NCIC RC ODS Tsar tetec woud as ne peaavietite here ash aeieaies eae ere eee Re horontol Centre mesa ears Toronto. 
LSM Rormma-Marsden cat cnc en aes eeu a tahoe tet et ee eee eee Toronto-Taddle Creek ..0.0.0.0...0...... Toronto. 
LOM COA REND Vee tes ca cree! alae naan teed ee ate ee BRIGCAW eee ete or ks oscsctizones Ottawa. 
ZOO CharlesiRobert Durer cc sagscee yoy cioee eee cee sa pee ooo cat eee eed A HE OTIC ON eee er sores cn ena see bees London. 
DIR ichard My DOy ere ssccdecaupuetielmcn son eae emieakc ee cana oe eee INOFUIAY Or kee wee ee etetter sc, icc. Toronto. 
22, WNormamik SACKING sess heir tere tn aresen ee ete eae eae Markham woo eres ness sister. Markham. 
722 all TGs ENEOSERS DMNNNEY Siva ities nemeenr ur rvawmuare meretine iain iiumi = exw EE al) 1 te gh Se «ae 
De eat van SoHT etme mieten ar temary Fico YY WAP mCamynimne Tt Yirl vine lige 3 Ged. sa! a) a aie 
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Senator Electoral Division Post Office Address 
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fe rrattiand de. Montarville)/MOISom.......,..:..-:<iscoociccasssonsssidestued ee Meebaceesns TaN TNE Rrossoncon acco see Renee RR ee DCPS ne Montreal. 
PRL ACQUCSIR IVINS. Cy MRRLOMM Coc cascenssonsecesduccs Mth th aoe Seen tlc eas Rougemont. ccs cere Quebec. 
Pee Se CMUISOU DORIS BE CC oo cM IE, 55 ches sn ceco navies cavsniapatnio et MAE eer e PANS AUC ee eet seyd ieievorssqearsectee hak ts Montreal. 
SEIVEQEUIOICASSEMN oD CA: seth 2. 2c scan sinus eta toades bdeto lake bate fecabens SlaGaCONAe casein. nscdtnrsrn ny: La Malbaie. 
Ome Maurice Richie. Con ied tht cscs cosvvocs ek eA Ce ee Dhawinegane wesc st.ecceesen i: Westmount. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, April 17, 1989 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


[ Translation] 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table the Report of the Commissioner of Official 
Languages for the year ended March 31, 1988, as required 
under the Privacy Act. 


COMMISSIONER’S REPORT—MESSAGE FROM COMMONS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons to acquaint 
Their Honours that the report of the Commissioner of Official 
Languages for the year 1988 has been referred to the Standing 
Joint Committee on Official Languages. 


[English] 
POINT OF ORDER 


[Later:] 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, before the Orders of the Day are called, I 
have a small procedural nit to pick, which I think J picked 
once before, but it has not been changed. I do not think it is 
correct for the House of Commons to send a message to the 
Senate “to acquaint Their Honours that the report of the 
Commissioner of Official Languages for the year 1988 has 
been referred to the Standing Joint Committee on Official 
Languages,” because, of course, unless we also refer it, it is not 
so referred. I think we might draw to the attention of the other 
place that I raised this matter on a previous occasion and that, 
in my opinion, the message should be that the House has 
referred the report to the standing joint committee and asks us 
to do likewise. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 


Session.—(Honourable Senator Gigantés). (3rd day of 
resuming debate) 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, on 
April 5 and 6 last I had a vision of the great Hindu god 
Vishnu, the one with six arms. He looked like the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate and was patting himself on the 
back with all six hands. I will comment on the economic parts 
of this vainglory in the debate on the budget. 


Suffice it to say that the honourable Leader of the Govern- 
ment and his suzerain lord, Prime Minister Mulroney, remind 
me of the The Wizard of Id comic strip in which the little king 
says he is going to have to raise taxes. “Blame it on the 
previous administration,” says his sidekick, Sir Rodney. “I am 
the previous administration,” the little king replies, showing a 
better grasp of the passage of time and less chutzpah than Mr. 
Brian Mulroney. 


Until the budget is presented and we have to mourn over its 
inevitable Thatcherite biases, I should like to focus on the 
main themes in the Speech from the Throne, as these were 
identified by the Honourable Senator Murray. 


Here is a quotation from the speech by the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate: 


Canadians have chosen to experience two historic turn- 
ing points in their country’s history: the opening-up of 
free trade with our neighbours to the south; and recogni- 
tion of Quebec as a distinct society within Canada. 


This appears at page 50 of Debates of the Senate of April 6, 
1989. 


The Canadian people might not have been averse to trading 
even more with the United States, or being accommodating 
towards Quebec’s constitutional needs. But the Canadian 
people surely did not choose to achieve these objectives by 
giving away the store, as Prime Minister Mulroney and his 
Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations have done. 


Take the Free Trade Agreement with the United States: 
The Prime Minister promised, solemnly, that he would not 
sign it unless Canadian exporters were exempted from the 
so-called U.S. fair trade laws. We were not so exempted. We 
have to negotiate for seven years to reach an arrangement that 
might exempt us from U.S. protectionist laws. Furthermore, 
we will be negotiating during those seven long years after 
having given up our trump cards by surrendering to the 
Americans everything they wanted: a free hand in our energy 
resources; the right to buy out Canadian firms without having 
to observe any regulations; a free hand in investing with no 
conditions; and in dominating our financial sector without 
reciprocal rights for Canadians. 
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Remember, a majority of Canadians did not vote Tory in 
the last election, despite the Pactolus of prevarications know- 
ingly poured out on this issue by the government and those 
business people who are its friends. Remember the four-page 
newspaper insert put out by the Business Council on National 
Issues, with money from some donors too undemocratic or too 
craven to let their identities be revealed. 


Senator Perrault: Five and a half million advocacy dollars! 


Senator Gigantés: The insert asked the question: “If the 
Free Trade Agreement is approved, will business use it as an 
argument for demanding cuts in social services?” “Of course 
not,” replied the ad. Yet, immediately after the entry into 
force of the agreement, the people who wrote that ad began 
asking for a reduction in social services. What that says about 
ethics I cannot tell in terms acceptable to His Honourable the 
Speaker. I hope that those who believed the Tories and their 
friends last November will remember the lies on the free trade 
issue. 


But would Canadian negotiators have assented to a bad 
deal? It is not a bad deal in their eyes. They are economic 
continentalists. They are Harvard School of Business “only the 
next quarter’s bottom line matters” guys. Some of them 
supported the scheme to dam James Bay and export Niagaras 
of fresh water to the U.S. They love the unrestrained social 
Darwinism of the American right wing. 


Having them in charge of the free trade negotiations was 
like hiring the lover of your future spouse to be your lawyer in 
negotiating a prenuptial agreement. 


Did the Prime Minister really reflect on what he was doing 
to the country? The question is pertinent, after his outburst in 
the House of Commons this month when he declared that the 
Canadian Constitution, the whole of the Constitution, is not 
worth the paper it is written on because of the “notwithstand- 
ing” clause, which allows governments to negate some rights 
given to citizens by the 1982 Charter. 


This is the same Prime Minister who named to the Court of 
Appeal of the province of Manitoba, Sterling Lyon, the man 
who led the fight to deny Franco-Manitobans their constitu- 
tional rights; the main drafter of the “notwithstanding” clause 
Mr. Mulroney would now have us believe he abominates. 
Putting Sterling Lyon on the bench to protect Charter rights is 
like using a fox to protect the denizens of a chicken coop. But 
that is our Prime Minister’s way with ethics. 


Honourable senators remember, no doubt, the wise and 
pondered comments in this chamber on April 6 made by that 
great constitutional scholar, our most learned colleague, Sena- 
tor Beaudoin. The 1982 Charter was another step in restricting 
the absolute sovereignty of legislatures over citizens’ rights by 
enshrining those rights in a Charter within the Constitution. 
Senator Beaudoin thought this unprecedented constitutional 
protection was a good thing in a country that, theretofore, had 
left such rights to the sometimes capricious supremacy of 
elected legislators. 


The Charter was a major constitutional change, a water- 
shed. Naturally the provincial legislatures, in the persons of 
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their premiers, fought against this change and demanded that 
they be left a vestigial hold on the fate of citizens’ rights, and 
that is the “notwithstanding” clause. It allows legislators to 
suspend rights for five years. But the process is one in which 
they must publicly declare that they are, in fact, suspending 
the fundamental rights of citizens, who may well show resent- 
ment at a future election. 


@ (2010) 


Another respected constitutional scholar, Mr. Gil Rémil- 
lard, speaking in Quebec’s legislature on June 23, 1987, as his 
province’s minister for intergovernmental affairs, said: 

[ Translation] 


Even in a democratic society like ours, we are not 
always safe from excessive government action against 
some basic rights or fundamental freedoms? But in 1982, 
for the first time we obtained constitutional guarantee of 
some rights and freedoms which were included in a 
charter... Consequently, we came to consider the Chart- 
er of Rights and Freedoms as a vested right, the corner- 
stone of our Canadian democracy— 


About the notwithstanding clause, Mr. Rémillard is quoted 
as having said: 

—I am not particularly pleased about that clause, 
because I care about the rights of the people, and about 
their individual freedoms. But I also think that, in certain 
circumstances, collective rights should override individual 
rights. 

[English] 

Thus, according to two eminent and respected constitutional 
scholars, the 1982 Charter represented a major step forward in 
strengthening the rights of citizens. Before the 1982 Charter 
these rights were not guaranteed or even defined in the Consti- 
tution. The Charter represents a much stronger guarantee of 
these rights, even though it includes a “notwithstanding” 
clause that could be abused by legislators willing to face the 
odium and the political risk of explicitly and avowedly curbing 
some, though not all, fundamental rights. 


Contrast the wisdom of Senator Beaudoin and of Mr. 
Rémillard on this issue with the Prime Minister’s behaviour in 
the House of Commons on April 6 this year. He gets up, 
pounds his fist, and declares that the 1982 Constitution “is not 
worth the paper it is printed on” because of the “notwithstand- 
ing” clause. 


Articles 2 and 7 to 15 of the 1982 Charter can be suspended 
for five years under the “notwithstanding” clause. The other 
articles cannot be suspended at all, but they are worthless all 
the same in our Prime Minister’s view. 


The right to vote, article three, is worthless, the Prime 
Minister says. The obligation to hold elections every five years, 
article 4, is worthless too, he thinks. Having Parliament sit at 
least once every 12 months, article 5, is worthless. For the 
Prime Minister, this is understandably so, in this case, since, 
when Parliament sits, he is likely to make even more state- 
ments that expose him to public ridicule. 
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Article 6, which gives citizens the right to live and work 
anywhere in the country, is worthless, according to Mr. 
Mulroney. 

The equality of the two official languages, and the rights of 
citizens to use them both, is worthless too, our Prime Minister 
asserts. So much for articles 16 to 23, including the right to 
education in the minority official language. Those are worth- 
less, says the Prime Minister. 


Worthless too he deems article 24, which says that “Anyone 
whose rights or freedoms, as guaranteed by this Charter, have 
been infringed or denied may apply to a court of competent 
jurisdiction to obtain such remedy as the court considers 
appropriate and just in the circumstances.” That is not worth 
the paper it is printed on, according to the Prime Minister, 
even though this right has been used in countless cases and has 
already had a major impact on our jurisprudence and the lives 
of many citizens who have used the protection of this clause. 


The protection of aboriginal rights, in article 25 of the 
Charter, not subject to the “notwithstanding” clause—that too 
is worthless, the Prime Minister declares. 


Worthless too, according to Brian Mulroney, is the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the multicultural heritage of Canadi- 
ans, as guaranteed by article 27 of the 1982 Charter. 


The equality of rights for male and female persons, article 
28, is worthless in the eyes of our Prime Minister. 


So also worthless, for the Prime Minister, is the guarantee 
of denominational, separate or dissentient schools, in article 29 
of the 1982 Charter. 


And what of Part III of the 1982 Constitution, which 
guarantees equalized economic opportunities and public ser- 
vices to Canadians, whatever the province they live in? Worth- 
less, says the Prime Minister of Canada. 


So is the rest of the 1982 Constitution worthless, including 
all former acts which it incorporates, some dating back to the 
foundation of our country in 1867. One hundred and twenty- 
two years of Canadians living under the law are declared 
worthless by Mr. Brian Mulroney. 


It was an embarrassing spectacle of prime ministerial pique 
and infantile petulance, not to mention profound contempt for 
what most democracies hold sacred, the fundamental law of 
the land. Why the rage? The press began searching for 
explanations. Because, said someone, evoking books by erst- 
while Mulroney minions, each morning the Prime Minister 
asks: “Mirror, mirror on the wall, who’s the greatest of them 
all?” And the mirror of Canadian history in the making 
always answers: ‘Pierre Elliott Trudeau.” And the bile mounts 
until it clouds the prime ministerial brain, until he will do 
anything to desecrate the Trudeau legacy. 


So the Prime Minister of Canada, like his Senate “aide de 
cant”—and I spell that ““c-a-n-t”—propagates three false- 
hoods: one, that somehow Trudeau misled the people of 
Quebec by breaking a promise to give them a sort of semi- 
separatist Meech Lake, instead of the reforms he had always 
clearly espoused and eventually made into the Constitution of 
1982; two, that by patriating the Constitution without the 


[Senator Gigantés.] 


consent of the Quebec legislature he humiliated the people of 
Quebec; and, three, that the 1982 Constitution was essentially 
worthless, had nothing good about it, and that there was no 
reason for Quebecers to admire Trudeau—three manifesta- 
tions of the Lilliputian lust to use a web of lies to tie down the 
giant that is Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 


From a common passion to a common tactic is but the beat 
of a wing. Birds of a feather lie together. By changing official 
languages. Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and his honourable 
equerry in the Senate have special messages for their separa- 
tist friends in Quebec. The messages are spoken in French and — 
Suggest that the wicked anglos, especially Ontario anglos, are 
harming Quebec. 


The Honourable Leader of the Government in the Senate 
plays this game in the flood of letters he writes in Quebec’s 
French press, twanging all the separatist chords. 


In the case of the drug bill, the Prime Minister suggested 
that those who opposed it were helping Ontario keep Quebec 
from developing a pharmaceutical industry. During the elec- 
tion campaign it was again wicked Ontario trying to deny 
Quebec the chance to develop as Ontario had developed, 
thanks to the automobile industry, the Prime Minister hinted 
every time he spoke French. 


On April 10, in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
was replaying his diatribe about the “notwithstanding” clause 
making the Trudeau Constitution worthless—in English. In 
French, he sang the separatist fiction that not getting the 
separatist Quebec government in 1982 to sign a federalist 
Constitution had utterly humiliated the people of Quebec. 
That the people of Quebec were in favour of the 1982 Consti- 
tution does not give the Prime Minister pause. Why should he 
be bothered with facts when these might give the lie to his 
propaganda? But the facts will not go away. Here they are: 


A Sorecom poll published in The Globe and Mail on May 5S, 
1982, after the Trudeau Constitution went into effect earlier 
that year, showed that only 21 per cent of Quebecers favoured 
the PQ option, while 70 per cent favoured the new 
Constitution. 


@ (2020) 


A Gallup poll printed in La Presse on June 19, 1982, 
showed that 49 per cent of Quebecers believed the Trudeau 
Constitution would be beneficial to them, against 16 per cent 
who thought it would not. 


A Gallup poll printed in La Presse on December 15, 1982, 
asked Quebecers if they thought Canada would break up: 58 
per cent of Quebecers thought the country would not break up, 
as against 23 per cent who thought it would. 


What do these facts do to the Péquistes- Mulroney-Murray 
myth that Mr. Trudeau won the referendum only because he 
misled the people of Quebec? These facts show that the myth 
is an utter lie. The people of Quebec supported Mr. Trudeau in 
the referendum, and they went on supporting him on constitu- 
tional issues, even after they saw the detail of the Constitution 
he had promised and delivered, despite the opposition of the 
Quebec legislature. The people of Quebec obviously did not 
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feel humiliated; otherwise they would not have shown their 
approval of Trudeau’s Constitution in the opinion polls I have 
just quoted. They supported the 1982 Constitution, despite the 
overwhelming concert of jeremiads orchestrated by the separa- 
tist government of Quebec. 


Will the Prime Minister and his Senate acolyte follow the 
example of one of their separatist friends, Mr. Claude Morin, 
and maintain that the people, the sovereign people of Quebec, 
were too stupid to understand what was happening, and only 
the élitist Claude Morins of this world understood? 


Why does Mr. Mulroney play this separatist game? Why 
does he cultivate the lie that Quebecers were duped when Mr. 
Trudeau changed the Constitution in 1982? Doesn't the Prime 
Minister realize that, if he continues propagating separatist 
myths, he may lend them credibility? Must we conclude that 
his desire to deface the Trudeau legacy is so strong that he 
does not weigh the national consequences of parroting lies? 


The conclusion that the Prime Minister does not weigh the 
consequences of his statements is given considerable support 
by his attack on the 1982 Constitution, which he called 
worthless because of the “‘notwithstanding” clause. 


Doesn’t he realize that the “notwithstanding” clause is also 
part and parcel of the Meech Lake Accord? They talked about 
it when negotiating Meech Lake. 

[Translation] 

In fact, honourable senators, the Meech Lake Constitutional 
Accord would never have been signed without the “notwith- 
standing” clause. 


This is what Mr. Gil Rémillard, a key player in the Meech 
Lake negotiations, said before the Quebec legislature on June 
23, 1987 when he suggested that the Meech Lake Constitu- 
tional Accord be ratified: 


The use of the “notwithstanding” clause is guaranteed 
in the Accord we are about to ratify. It is the Premier of 
Quebec, Mr. Bourassa, who negotiated for hours and 
hours to get this paragraph which guarantees the use of 
the “notwithstanding” clause. 

[English] 

I will translate it into English immediately; I do not want 
any of you to lose any of this. This is Mr. Rémillard speaking 
on June 23, 1987, on the Meech Lake Accord: 


The use of the “notwithstanding” clause is guaranteed 
in the Accord we are about to ratify... It is the Prime 
Minister of Quebec, Mr. Bourassa, who negotiated for 
hours and hours to have this paragraph, which guarantees 
to us, therefore, the utilization of the “notwithstanding” 
clause. 


Did Mr. Mulroney not understand what Mr. Bourassa was 
driving at during these “hours and hours” of negotiations? Did 
Mr. Mulroney not know that he would not get Meech Lake if 
he did not allow Mr. Bourassa to keep the “notwithstanding” 
clause? 


It would be pretty shattering to believe our Prime Minister 
could have been so naive as not to understand what was going 


on. The only explanation possible is that Mr. Mulroney was 
hoping no one would dig up the fact that, to get his Meech 
Lake Accord, he too had to accept the “notwithstanding” 
clause. In other words, in 1987 Mr. Mulroney knowingly made 
the self-same concession Mr. Trudeau made in 1981, a Tru- 
deau concession Mr. Mulroney has called “the mess of the 
century”. 


Senator Frith: Well done! 


Senator Gigantés: I leave to my honourable colleagues in 
the Senate the choice of unparliamentary words that most suit 
the splenetic and nation-damaging diatribe by the Prime Min- 
ister against Mr. Trudeau’s Constitution. 


By the way, honourable senators, we need not have any 
doubt that Mr. Mulroney will ask the Quebec government to 
enrobe in obfuscatory “clarifications” Mr. Rémillard’s clear 
1987 statement about negotiating a place for the “notwith- 
standing” clause in the Meech Lake Accord: “Do it for the 
sake of Meech Lake, Robert,” Mr. Mulroney will plead, and 
no doubt Mr. Bourassa will oblige. 


For the sake of the country, I would beseech the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate and his suzerain lord to accept 
the fact that in the National Political League they are not 
Wayne Gretzky or Mario Lemieux; they are more like Eddy 
Shack and Dave Semenko. Let them stop damaging their 
country with their vain attempts to surpass Trudeau. Someone 
might surpass him some day, but that someone is not a 
member of this government. Instead, let them do their best as 
minor league players. They can do some good, provided they 
reflectively contemplate the reality of this great land of ours. 


In each of our provinces there is a political and bureaucratic 
elite that resents the authority of the federal government. 
From our foundation until today these local elites have tried to 
take unto themselves the power Ottawa exercises. In these 
endeavours these elites have served or have exploited histori- 
cal, regional grievances. 


The Atlantic provinces remember that they were the rich 
and more evolved of the colonies that united to form Canada, 
and they blame central Canada for “usurping” that role. The 
west is passionately attached to its resources and resents the 
central Canadian banks and railroads that became rich by 
financing and transporting these resources. 


These resentments have been richly mined by the provincial 
politicians. It has become the standard and electorally fruitful 
practice for provincial legislators to blame Ottawa and 
Ontario for all the country’s ills: when not pushed to extremes, 
this is fair ball, and it keeps Ottawa more responsive to needs 
that are geographically distant but should be politically 
proximate. 


The case of Quebec is special, because Quebec is special. 
There, apart from the resentment of not being as economically 
powerful as Ontario, there are other anxieties: the fear that 
francophone Quebecers are a small island of French in danger 
of being submerged by the tidal wave of English; there is also a 
profound resentment that an outpost of an advanced and 
imperial French civilization was subjugated by the English. 
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This is a centuries-old resentment, going back to Jeanne d’Arc 
and to the Hundred Years’ War. 


It is a mistake for English conquerors to believe that, 
because they were humane compared to other conquerors, the 
conquered will forgive and forget the humiliation of the con- 
quest and its consequences: such as being an underpaid franco- 
phone working man having to be evaluated by a unilingual 
anglophone foreman with an unjustifiable sense of superiority; 
such as having some anglophone philistine sitting atop the pile 
of money he made in Quebec and sneering at eminent franco- 
phone jurists, scholars or physicians as being good only for 
procreation, hockey and cooking; such as being told to “speak 
white”. I am of Greek descent, and I know that to this day 
there are Greeks who have not forgotten such humiliations at 
the hands of the Turks, who conquered Greece in the 15th 
century and held it for 400 years. 


So there are Quebecers who believe their province could 
have done better if it had not been exploited by Ontario. That 
is a pan-Canadian belief. There are Quebecers who go further 
and believe they could better use the tax revenues of Quebec 
than does Ottawa. And there are those who feel they are a 
proud race that must never accept to be the ward of another 
race. If all of these Quebec streams converge, they may 
overwhelm another stream which sees the Canadian federation 
not as a perfect solution but as a sufficently tolerable alterna- 
tive to independence, and maybe as a tried companion in 
resisting the American melting pot. 


@ (2030) 


Canadian politicians have striven to make sure that those 
Quebecers who tolerate federalism prevail over those who do 
not. Similar efforts have been made to blunt the various 
dissatisfactions of Canadian regions other than Quebec. 


However, there must be a limit to what powers Ottawa 
cedes to Quebec or any other province. One such limit is that 
every Canadian citizen should have the same rights, obliga- 
tions, opportunities and services, within reason, wherever he or 
she wishes to live, work or travel in the country; otherwise we 
cannot talk of being citizens of the same country. This means, 
among many other things, a Canada Pension Plan that is 
portable from province to province and medicare services that 
are portable from province to province. In these days of 
inevitably increasing labour mobility, being a nation may well 
demand that all provinces accept common certification and 
therefore common diploma standards for skills, be they aca- 
demic or practical. We are less than a country if a citizen 
cannot acquire a certified skill in one province and have that 
certification accepted in every other province. 


That is why Meech Lake is wrong. It is a big step back from 
the logic that says there must be recognized national stand- 
ards, in some things, coast to coast, and not just vague 
compatibility between a specific federal program and some 
unspecified provincial initiative, as Meech Lake would have it. 

That does not mean that shared-cost federal-provincial pro- 
grams must be administered by Ottawa. But it should mean 
that Ottawa’s contributions to a province must be conditional 


[Senator Gigantés.] 


on that province’s meeting the national standards. Being one 
country must also mean that a province should not take federal 
contributions for post-secondary education and spend those 
dollars for other purposes, thus disadvantaging the people of 
that province. Ottawa has the moral right and duty to be 
concerned about protecting its citizens, wherever they live, 
from being disadvantaged by provincial misappropriation of 
federal funds. Yes, honourable senators, I regret the 1977 
arrangement that allows provinces to so misappropriate federal 
funds. It was a Liberal mistake—in a Tory line. 


There is, there will always be, a debate between those 
Quebecers who think that they would be better off outside the 
Canadian federation and those who would prefer to stay in. If 
the separatists manage to make enough converts, Quebec will 
leave, as it has the perfect right to do. And the rest of Canada 
is too civilized ever to use force in coercing Quebec to stay. 


Quebecers cannot be bought with concessions to stay in 
Canada, if they decide to leave. To try would be like buying 
presents for a spouse who has decided that a divorce is the 
least bad alternative to an unacceptable marriage. 


The best thing is to recognize this right Quebecers have: to 
leave if they want to; that they will make the decision them- 
selves as to whether the limits imposed on independent Quebec 
action by Canadian nationhood are made worthwhile by the 
advantages of that nationhood. 


There are limits to what roles the rest of Canada can play in 
this essentially Quebecois debate. Therefore, the rest of 
Canada should relax, and not engage in the odious games the 
Prime Minister plays of trying to mine this chronic family 
crisis for his electoral gain. 


Quebecers cannot be bought, and they are not stupid; if they 
are fooled, they realize it quickly. They know when they are 
being offered a mess of potage. That is why Meech Lake can 
die without disturbing the people of Quebec for long. 


Now, the people of Quebec know that Meech Lake gave 
them nothing they did not have under the Trudeau Constitu- 
tion of 1982. Quebecers know they are a distinct society. This 
is a self-evident truth that is not made any more true by an 
official label grudgingly granted by western premiers more 
concerned about their redneck minorities than about their - 
francophone minorities. Who needs such pharisaical conces- 
sions? The Quebecers certainly don’t. 


Senator Roblin: Come, come! 


Senator Gigantés: Moreover, Quebecers have just been 
treated to a demonstration that the “notwithstanding” clause 
of the 1982 Constitution gives them unchallengeable power to 
protect French through legislation. The “notwithstanding” 
clause is immune to judicial interpretation; not so the “distinct 
society” clause of the Meech Lake Accord, the real potential 
effectiveness of which will depend on judicial interpretation. 


I share the opinion of the Supreme Court that the protection 
of the French language did not require the banning of English 
signs in Quebec. I regret, therefore, the use by the Quebec 
government of the “notwithstanding” clause. But let not our 
Prime Minister and our premiers be hypocrites. As we have 
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seen from the quotations I gave above from Mr. Rémillard’s 
speech, the Prime Minister and the premiers knew, when 
negotiating at Meech Lake, that Quebec wanted to guarantee 
its right to use the “notwithstanding” clause to defend lan- 
guage legislation. It does not serve national unity for the first 
ministers to pretend otherwise. 


The suspension of rights with the “notwithstanding” clause 
is a stepping stone in the passage from the absolute supremacy 
of legislatures over rights to the shielding of these rights by the 
Constitution. It is unfortunate, but it would have been unreal- 
istic to expect that legislators would never use a residue of 
power left to them in the 1982 Constitution, a residue knowl- 
ingly confirmed by the Meech Lake Accord. 


As for the diminution in the Meech Lake Accord of the 
federal government power to launch new federal-provincial 
social programs, there is no evidence that the majority of 
Quebecers approve of such diminution. They may want to 
administer such programs within their province, and they are 
capable of doing it well; but they surely do not want to 
foreclose social progress and to accept as national standards 
the lust of the Quebec Chamber of Commerce to privatize 
medicare. In any case, Quebecers know that, if they want to 
block new social programs, all they need do is elect Tories. 
Why, then, would Quebecers need Meech Lake? 


And Quebecers are not stupid. They realize that Meech 
Lake makes constitutional reform harder because of an inflex- 
ible amending formula. Quebecers realize that constitutions 
need change as technology and economies change. 


So what of the government’s two main themes? On free 
trade, we face at least four years of having the fate of our 
economy bargained away by people with the mentality of a 
branch plant manager. On national reconciliation, we have 
witnessed a deal among politicians, some sleazy, some naively 
overwhelmed by the Mulroney propaganda that the people of 
Quebec had been grievously humiliated in 1982 and that 
redress was due. But this Mulroney attempt to top Trudeau 
has failed, as you will see. 


We do not need these petty games. We need firm national 
wisdom and statesmen to apply it. Alas, we have no hope for 
the next four years. But Canada is fine. It is a grand, decent 
country that has risen in the past above games small people 
play. And Canada will rise again. 


[ Translation] 


Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard: Honourable senators, I am 
pleased to convey to you the great satisfaction I feel on seeing 
that some of our key colleagues are still here for this second 
session of the 34th Parliament. 


Senator Charbonneau, always calm and steady, will preside 
over our debates that are sometimes stormy but always 
instructive with his usual fairness and laudable equanimity. 
His judicious silence attests to an enviable penetrating mind. 


As for Senator Murray, we know that we can count on him 
to continue with angelic patience to give the same thorough, 
marvelously clear answers to questions of doubtful motivation. 


Senator MacEachen will also be there to remind us that the 
Government is not composed of all-knowing people, any more 
than the Governments of which he was a part and that the 
present Government is still correcting the mistakes and clean- 
ing up the mess left by the long years of confrontation with the 
provinces and our main trading partner and neighbour, the 
United States, of which the Canadian taxpayers are still 
feeling the aftereffects. 


As for Senator Gigantés, I think that it is quite clear that he 
will continue to relive the past. Continue to set himself up as 
the chief and ardent defender of former Prime Minister Tru- 
deau. Good for him. 


He was just accusing Prime Minister Mulroney of lending a 
hand and in a way supporting Quebec separatists. 


He seems to believe that all Quebecers think the same way 
as Senator Gigantés and that some are stuck in the past like 
him. Nevertheless, in this morning’s La Presse and in other 
newspapers that I was able to read, it is quite obvious that the 
past weekend’s exercise at Montebello did not show great 
unanimity, to say the least. It seems interesting to me in a 
way—and it is refreshing—that within the federal Liberal 
Party, there is a desire to question past policies and to see what 
the objectives and approach should be in the coming years. 


On one side there were Don Johnston and a few others who 
would like to convince us just as Senator Gigantés has done or 
probably will continue to do so at every opportunity. They 
keep condemning the Meech Lake Accord as the product of 
certain machinations, supported only by a few Conservatives, 
including Mr. Mulroney. 


Mr. Johnston tells us that Meech Lake violates all the 
fundamental principles of liberalism. 


On the other hand, Serge Joyal, a former minister, made an 
ardent plea for the position of the caucus on Meech Lake and 
on the legitimacy of the aspirations of Québecers. I quote from 
La Presse: 


If Meech Lake, he said, were to fall apart, it was 
obvious that Canada’s constitutional landscape would be 
frozen for many years. 


And still from this morning’s La Presse, which reports that 
Mr. Joyal said: 


_,.even if we have the most progressive action pro- 
grams ever, if the Party is unable to become the same 
vehicle for the aspirations of the majority of the citizens 
of Quebec it was in the past, it will be practically impos- 
sible for the Party to form a majority government in the 
next few years in which both language communities are 
satisfactorily represented. The former minister went so far 
as to say that Liberal opposition to Meech Lake “is a 
mistake as damaging as the hanging of Louis Riel”. 


I listened with great interest to what Senator Gigantes had 
to say. I realized that what was said by Serge Joyal and others 
would not change his mind. That is not my problem. That is 
the Liberal Party’s problem. 
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However, I would like to get back to the Speech from the 
Throne. 


Today, I would like to talk about three subjects which I 
think are very important to us Acadians: the state of the 
country’s economy, regional development and the French fact 
in Canada. 


As far as the economy is concerned, one does not need a 
degree in economics to realize many problems remain 
unsolved. The national debt is dangerously high; our budget 
deficit remains at unacceptable levels; and we still have able 
people who are unemployed, frustrated and discouraged. 


Granted, our revenues increased considerably. During the 
last few years, our economic performance has been superior to 
that of practically every major industrialized nation. The 
annual deficit has been reduced by $10 billion since 1984. The 
unemployment rate has gone down dramatically. 


However, our deficits must continue to go down, and the 
national debt as well, otherwise the consequences for our 
future will be disastrous. The federal government spent $29 
billion in 1987-88 just to pay the annual interest on our debt, 
which totals $322 billion. Those $29 billion represent twice 
what we spend on economic and regional development; more 
than twice what we spend on our senior citizens and 15 times 
the amount spent on re-training and job creation. 


Honorable Senators, as long as we allow this debt to 
increase, we reduce our ability to pay for the social programs 
we have and want to improve. We limit our ability to help 
those who are destitute, who suffer and who need our 
assistance. 


Our latest budget deficit was almost equal to the annual 
debt charge. This means that if certain previous governments 
had not decided to live beyond this country’s means, we would 
not have the problems we have today in balancing the Budget. 
Did governments in the 70s try to do too much? 


Of course I am not accusing the federal Liberal Government 
alone. The provinces and the provincial governments of which 
I was a member probably made the same mistakes. However, I 
think the question should be asked, both with respect to the 
economy and to our constitutional efforts. I think we should 
keep asking questions and try to Support any initiative taken 
by any government whether it is red, blue, provincial or 
federal, and I urge you to join me. 


So the question is whether governments should be less 
interventionist economically speaking, whether they should 
eliminate certain services that are not or no longer usual and 
futher privatize Crown property and Crown corporations. 


I think all this needs serious consideration. 


In the 70’s, serious budget deficits became the rule. The 
present Leader of the federal Liberal Party, Minister of 
Finance at the time, got the ball rolling. His deficit of $1.5 
billion in 1971-72 had swelled to $30 billion when our finances 
came under the “able” leadership of the present illustrious 
Leader of the Opposition in the Senate. 


[Senator Simard.] 


I think it is this irresponsibility that has put us where we are 
today federally with an enormous debt and crushing interest 
burden. But this whole mess is quite out of character for our 
country. The idea of throwing caution to the wind, of borrow- 
ing massively for nearly a decade to finance expenditures that 
very often were not required, this completely irresonsible 
behaviour had no historical precedent. 


So within a generation, from 1973 to 1984, our country 
became one of the industrialized nations with the weakest tax 
systems. Some will say that it is shocking and that we should 
try to punish the guilty. I agree with the Government that we 
do not have time to punish the guilty. We must above all put 
the economy on the right track. It is urgent to live within our 
means. 


This is a political challenge. The Government has a respon- 
sibility which it has shown itself ready to shoulder: protect our 
financial integrity by taxing appropriately and controlling 
expenditures. Canadians have understood this requirement. 
The last election campaign is proof. They have realized that 
we can no longer afford to spend money we do not have. They 
have understood that if we want to maintain our economic 
Prosperity, if we want our taxes to buy services instead of 
merely paying interest on the debt, we as Canadians must 
further restrict federal expenditures and agree to make 
sacrifices. 


The fiscal belt-tightening measures taken by the Govern- 
ment since 1984 are among the toughest we have seen in 
decades. Despite that, the debt increased from $190 billion to 
$322 billion. This shows that even stricter measures are 
needed. I think that we have no choice: it is either that or a 
whopping fiscal crisis. 


So the Government is planning to maintain its laudable 
efforts to reduce the deficit in order to bring down inflation 
and interest rates. I think this initiative deserves our full 
support. 


I am also proud to see that our federal sales tax regime is to 
be improved. The present system is inefficient, unfair and costs 
us jobs. It would be desirable to replace it with a fairer tax 
that would make our economy fully competitive and provide a 
reliable source of revenue to finance our social programs. 


I am also proud to see that we plan to put our economic 
house in order. But I am even prouder to see what we plan to 
help the taxpayer more directly, the citizen for whom this 
whole government structure exists. 


It is typical of this Government that while having the 
courage to make the necessary administrative decisions, it still 
has the heart to help those who really need it. Although it is 
interested in privatizing Crown corporations that no longer 
need to be state-controlled, it does not lose sight of the 
individual, the taxpayer, the average citizen. 


For the Mulroney Government, the most important econom- 
ic initiative is no doubt the development of our fellow citizens 
skills. In order to emphasize that resource’s priority, the 
Government is announcing an overall Strategy for developing 
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human resources in preparation for a new era, unescapable 
changes in the way we will do things. 


Therefore, there will be literacy, education, training and 
re-training programs. There will also be changes in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Program. The Minister announced the 
contents last week. 


The goal is quite simple: A more efficient, fairer system 
under which it is proposed to direct more resources to active 
training in order to help people find better jobs. 


Already, the Opposition has opposed those programs, sug- 
gesting this is too early, it is too hard, it is not what the Forget 
Commission recommended. As if we were under some obliga- 
tion to accept the Forget Report! Perhaps there will be an 
opportunity to return to this, but I would urge Honourable 
Senators to pay less attention to certain pressure groups and 
perhaps better appreciate the common good of average citizens 
in New Brunswick, Ontario or elsewhere. 


So it boils down to this: a more efficient system because this 
Government would rather see our people at work than idle. We 
believe it is more rewarding to an individual if he or she can 
work, contribute something to society, than live off unemploy- 
ment insurance or social welfare. 


Thanks to steps like these we will be in a position to build a 
healthier, more competitive economy that will create the jobs 
and prosperity needed to maintain our quality of life. 


But although the Mulroney Government had the courage to 
make difficult economic decisions, although he was called 
“hard nosed”, when the chips are down this is in my view a 
caring, generous administration. 


This Government can be proud that during its four years in 
power, it succeeded in making Canadians regain confidence, 
pride, a conviction they will succeed. 

From extreme paternalism we have come to respect for the 
individual. From the Welfare State, I suggest we are coming 
to a kind of State that assumes its citizens are capable of 
making it on their own. 

[English] 

We Conservatives are not cold and unfeeling, and we will 
not allow ourselves to be characterized as such. We are very 
realistic when it comes to hard economic facts, and we have 
every intention of bringing the economy of this country under 
control. It is simply not true, as some bleeding-heart Liberals 
would have it, that Conservatives do not care about people. 


Senator Frith: Including independent Conservatives; is that 
right? 


Senator Simard: Yes, along with every good-thinking, 
balanced individual in Canada, I would hope. 


Senator Frith: That is a contradiction in terms when used in 
reference to Conservatives! 


Senator Simard: However, if the honourable senator cares 
to check the latest seating arrangement, he will see that I am 
back in the fold, and was as of September. I thought perhaps 
he should know that. 
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Honourable senators, Conservatives do care, whether they 
are independent Conservatives or not. Increasing numbers of 
Liberals know that Conservatives care, and that we care far 
more than those who would cause the disadvantaged to 
become dependent upon welfare, and confine the allocation of 
prosperity to the state. This government believes in a safety 
net, but it also believes that the best welfare system is more job 
creation, and that the best way to prosperity is through 
incentive. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable Senators, it is not because the government is 
not concerned about the quality of life and certain values such 
as tolerance and justice, that it has opted for deficit reduction. 
Quite the contrary. We have decided to focus our attention on 
the economy because only a healthy economy will allow us to 
maintain quality social programs to help families, our senior 
citizens, and especially our low-income people. 


I heard recently in the House of Commons and on television 
some people who, contrary to Michel Robert, National Presi- 
dent of the Liberal Party, would like to alarm all Canadians. 
The Mulroney Conservative Government would apparently be 
looking into certain aspects of the so-called “program 
universality”. 


I urge people to think also with Michel Robert who 
announced over the weekend in Montebello that the time 
might have come to review this universality in such social 
programs as family allowances, old age pensions and medicare. 
I urge also all Liberal senators who, according to an annouce- 
ment made last week, are about to hold a caucus within the 
next few days to decide what treatment they will reserve to the 
legislation introduced by Minister McDougall. 


Apparently, the Liberal senators seemed determined to 
defend at any cost the universality principle. We will watch 
what the Liberal Party will decide, together with all Canadi- 
ans generally and all Quebeckers in particular. I dare hope 
that the Liberal Party which forms the majority Opposition in 
the Senate as well as those in the House of Commons will want 
to share with Quebeckers their new vision of our country. 


Honourable senators, I for one is in favour of the govern- 
ment being more efficient. Just the same, I do not believe that 
a Government should behave like a private enterprise. I think 
that enough people within the Cabinet and the Caucus gener- 
ally share this view. 


The Government should not be concerned only about the 
need to be cost-efficient. It should have a wider and more 
balanced outlook. I think that, to a certain extent, we have had 
such a Government since 1984 and apparently we are going to 
continue to have. Sitting as an Independent Conservative 
Progressive or simply as a Conservative progressive, I wish to 
congratulate the Government, just as I would have blamed 
them if they had sacrificed compassion to the simple need of 
balancing the budget. Let Senator Frith be reassured! 


Honourable senators, the Speech from the Throne mentions 
the struggle against family violence and child abuse, the 
struggle against drug abuse, the need to encourage research 
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into AIDS, aging, as well as the review the Young Offenders 
Act. I see these commitments as a sign of a humanitarian 
government, sensitive to the values which Canadians hold dear 
today. 


The government has naturally emphasized its concern for 
the welfare of individuals, so that now it extends to disadvan- 
taged areas. 


But as far as we are concerned, we don’t want useless 
programs, stifling bureaucracy, and projects dreamt up by 
Ontario officials. I think this Government is consistent. It 
simply tries to promote the most promising elements. It tries to 
promote entrepreneurship. It wants solutions to come from the 
grassroots. 


These principles have been successful during the last four 
years in the Maritimes, and I am delighted to see that this 
approach will be continued. Transferring the decision-making 
centres to the regions and providing continuing support to 
development agencies in the region is an expression of trust 
and respect to which people are proud to respond. 


However, I believe we must be realistic when we talk about 
regional development. There are pseudo-intellectuals, academ- 
ics who have never risked a cent, and journalists who only 
want to sell headlines, who want to see guarantees of regional 
economic equality in this country. I don’t think that is very 
realistic. I think, and this was more or less the purpose of my 
speech this evening, that we must stimulate regional develop- 
ment but not in a uniform matter across the board, with the 
decisions, as I said earlier, being made by Ontario. I think that 
is what led to the mistakes that were made in the past. Those 
who tried to achieve this equality by artificial and imposed 
means, by strong government intervention, failed dismally, 
while the brunt of their failures was too often borne by the 
Maritimes. 


I am one of those who believe that we cannot give people 
resources. People must discover their own resources. Proceed- 
ing the other way around only leads to a grotesque distortion 
of the elementary laws of economics. 


In the Maritimes, it is unrealistic to subsidize redundant 
industries to solve the problems of disadvantaged regions. This 
merely frustrates the people who pay the bill and humiliates 
those who are supposed to benefit. 


In fact, what we in the Maritimes want, what the people 
want, is help in finding new ways to make a living and thus 
participate in Canada’s economic development, on our own 
terms. Our people don’t want bandaid solutions anymore than 
the next version. We want to start new industries and enter- 
prises that will be able to meet our employment needs and that 
will take advantage of the excellent opportunities we have now 
in this new era of free trade with the United States and with 
the whole world. 


In the fisheries industry, which is very important to Acadi- 
ans, a number of problems remain to be solved. The Associa- 
tion des pécheurs professionnels acadiens recently suggested a 
strategy for dealing with the problem of shared jurisdiction in 
this area. Part of the strategy was that any changes in jurisdic- 
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tion with respect to fisheries would require unanimous consent. 
These Acadian fishermen realize, however, that we will have 
to define the role and responsibility of both levels of govern- 
ment in this area. 


I feel it is encouraging that the federal government has 
undertaken to intensify its efforts to end overfishing outside 
the 200-mile economic zone, and I think our other fisheries 
disputes will also be resolved satisfactorily. 


In this connection, I would ask the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Senate to concentrate on the long-term benefits for the 
country instead of trying to score some partisan points during 
the current provincial election campaign in Newfoundland, as 
he and his colleagues in the other place at the beginning of this 
parliamentary session. 


We will also have to concentrate on transport. What is the 
use of establishing industries if their future is doomed because 
they are practically unable to get their goods to market at 
competitive prices? 


My point is that federal aid should be used intelligently, not 
simply turned on during an election campaign. In this respect, 
I think the present government is to be commended. From the 
beginning of its first mandate, this government wanted to 
examine the situation and let local people consult with entre- 
preneurs, officials and all parties concerned to find the best 
way to prepare the Maritimes for playing the economic role 
they have been waiting for. This is in strange contrast to the 
usual flood of grants and projects announced the day before an 
election and to the financing of renovation work on church 
basements, parish halls, and so forth. I know that every 
province and every township in the past ten years has wit- 
nessed this kind of wasteful spending. I think federal aid 
should be used carefully and to good purpose. It is a good 
thing that the richer provinces are willing to help the provinces 
whose economies are not as strong. 


That is one of the reasons which had prompted New Bruns- 
wick to sign the agreement in 1981. Well, the agreement was 
negotiated in 1981 but signed in 1982. Perhaps I will say so in 
a few minutes, it may not have been the perfect agreement but 
it enabled us to enshrine what New Brunswick had been trying 
to secure for a long time, namely equalization, the principle 
under which well-off provinces give assistance to those prov- 
inces that are not so well-off. But such assistance must be 
directed towards the industries of the future. And the decisions 
as to what kind of business will get help will have to continue 
to be made by the people most likely to receive assistance, 
namely businessmen and future employees. 


I am glad that the government is still committed to finance 
the Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency to which I referred 
a few minutes earlier. I am glad as well that the government 
purchasing policies will give better consideration to the par- 
ticular situation of the Maritime Provinces. 


Here again the government continues to show that it is fully 
aware of the claims of Atlantic residents, with the result that 
the people back home feel that they are more listened to, more 
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respected and more supported than they have been for a 
number of years. 


I believe that to be the major explanation for the fact that 
everything is not perfect, that everything is not as rosy as some 
of us may have claimed during the election campaign. But 
neither is everything as bad and as dark as our colleagues 
opposite would have us believe. Indeed that would be the main 
explanation for the hard measures which have been taken over 
the past four years. We had to tolerate certain delays is setting 
up the new structures, the approval system, and so on. The 
point I want to make is that when the New Brunswick 
Minister of Finance recently made public his economic fore- 
cast for 1989 he referred specifically to the rising employment 
rate. It will continue to be higher that the labour growth 
factor. He expects the unemployment rate to reach 11.6 per 
cent, a declining trend for the fourth year in a row since the 
record level of 15.1 per cent set in 1985. 


I will now deal with the issue of national unity. And you can 
be sure that I will speak to you from the bottom of my heart as 
an Acadian and a French Canadian. 


And the first thing I want to tell you is that we, Acadians, 
favor the idea of one Constitution for all Canadians. 


Like the Federal Government, we believe that ratifying the 
Meech Lake Accord is essential to Canada’s continuing consti- 
tutional evolution. 


The whole French-speaking community in New Brunswick 
is unanimous; 44 groups appeared at the public hearings a few 
months ago to attest to that unanimity. It is not the first time 
but it has not happened very often in the history of New 
Brunswick that Acadian groups show such unity. A document 
of the Société des Acadiens et Acadiennes du Nouveau Bruns- 
wick dated March 1989 says, and I quote: 


... to recognize the advisability to bring Quebec back into 
the Canadian Constitution. We have noticed that it is the 
French language which is threatened in this country and 
that the integration of Quebec into Canada is not only 
good for national unity but also essential to maintain and 
strengthen the Canadian French-speaking community. 
We also said that Quebec’s distinct society is a historic 
and social reality that must be recognized. 


It must be said that without Quebec the French Canadian 
culture would disappear. Without the solidarity of six million 
Quebecers concerned with having our rights respected, it is 
assimilation that awaits us, Francophones living in the other 
provinces. 


As Acadians are trying, through Bill 88 that provincial 
legislation passed some 10 years ago in New Brunswick, to 
establish the equality of both official language communities in 
New Brunswick, we would like to see the Lake Meech Accord 
ratified so we could proceed to other issues such as Senate 
reform, women’s equality, fishing problems, etc. 

By supporting that initiative, Premier McKenna would 
follow in the footsteps of two of his predecessors, Senator 
Louis Robichaud and Mr. Richard Hatfield, who defended in 
a moving and remarkable way our community’s demands. 
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Despite what Premier McKenna said in Montreal on the 
weekend, I have doubts and concerns regarding his commit- 
ment to that aspect of Bill 88 and the demands of New 
Brunswick Francophones. And I am going to tell you why: I 
ask myself serious questions when the coordinator of language 
policy in New Brunswick submits, at the public hearings I 
mentioned earlier, a paper in English only saying that we must 
reject the Accord because we cannot build a nation on a 
linguistic duality. I can table that document if you want me to. 


I wonder where this Mr. Vincent has been hiding all these 
years. How does he think this country was built? Where does 
he think this Canada of ours comes from? Who built it? Who 
shaped it? Two founding peoples, two cultural entities, most 
importantly two linguistic groups. 

We have built it together and, whether French-speaking or 
English-speaking, we love it just the same. And it hurts to be 
told that a country cannot be built on linguistic duality. To say 
such a thing is insulting to Francophones and it is out of touch 
with reality. 


Mr. Vincent will tell us that he appeared at the public 
hearings on the Meech Lake Accord in a private capacity and 
that that was his democratic right as a Canadian. 


But Mr. Vincent is not an ordinary Canadian. He holds a 
strategic position which demands caution if not silence in this 
case. I think Mr. McKenna owes Acadians an explanation if 
not an apology. 


The Meech Lake Accord offers us a tremendous opportu- 
nity. This exercise could be decisive for the Acadian people. 
The present constitutional context is the ideal time to entrench 
our collective rights in the Constitution. That is what is at 
stake with Bill 88: the collective rights which the Acadian 
people have been denied by history. 


The entrenchment of our Bill 88 would offer the Acadian 
people linguistic protection in the management and the 
homogeneity of the education system, in the area of health and 
in the promotion of cultural identity. 


This Bill would fill a void created by Section 2 of the Accord 
and would recognize Acadia as a distinct community with 
equal status, rights and privileges. 


For many Acadians and for me, it would be unthinkable 
that Bill 88 be enshrined if the Meech Lake agreement is not 
ratified. If Quebec is not brought back into the Constitution, 
the Canadian francophonie will be in danger. The need to 
integrate Quebec into Canada is not only a warranty of 
national unity, it is necessary for the presevation of our 
language and our culture. 


The distinct society of Quebec is a historical as well as a 
sociological reality and it must be recognized that we, Acadi- 
ans, also constitute a distinct society. That recognition is an 
important element in the development of the historical and 
political reality of our community. 


I have said, and others did before me, that the Meech Lake 
constitutional agreement is no more perfect than the 1982 
Constitutional Act. But it represents a tremendous improve- 
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ment. It is another stage in a process that should lead eventu- 
ally to a constitution that all people consider acceptable. 


I am one of those who believe that we can no longer leave 
Quebec on the sidelines. Let us sign the agreement and amend 
it later. That will be the next stage. 


Besides, Mr. McKenna, a long-time political observer, must 
remember how difficult it was for the First Ministers to come 
to an agreement in 1981 and 1987. They all agreed both steps 
were necessary in the long constitutional process. Mr. McKen- 
na is offered today a wonderful opportunity to exercise the 
leadership expected of him as Richard Hatfield did when he 
approved Prime Minister Trudeau’s constitutional initiative in 
1981 even though it was enormously risky from a political 
point of view. 

When that exercise is over, there will still be plenty of 
matters for negotiation and consultation before coming to an 
agreement. But it will be done then in the full respect for 
others, with the active participation of Quebecers and without 
the risk that everything that has always held us together would 
collapse. 

Acadian organizations were also criticized for having put 
too much emphasis on the entrenchment of both New Bruns- 
wick communities in the Constitution, hence diminishing the 
importance of other concerns raised by the Accord. These 
organizations unanimously responded by saying: 

...aS long as the fundamental issue of language in New 
Brunswick will not have been resolved, it will be difficult 
to fully participate in any debate on other elements of the 
Accord. 


Honourable senators, whatever its opponents might way, the 
Meech Lake Accord does represent a compromise, and not 
only a concession made by the Quebec government. We think 
that all Canadians will benefit from it. For us, the right-think- 
ing conservative Canadians, this new compromise solution, this 
new willingness to quietly put an end to the differences which 
are now separating us, this moderating behaviour represent the 
contribution of the Mulroney government to the Canadian 
people. 

@ (2120) 
[English] 

Fellow senators and dear colleagues, yes, I am a proud 
Acadian and I am a proud Canadian. I have nothing but 
respect for the other official language. Therein lies the answer 
to those emotional questions which divide us today. Respect 
that is genuine must generate friendship and affection. When 
that happens, whose language is spoken and whose language 
appears on signs are matters that take their proper place—that 
is, they will pale into insignificance. 

[ Translation] 

The legislative program articulated in the Speech from the 
Throne is a good one. It deserves our support. However, I do 
not expect Senator MacEachen and his skilful colleague Sena- 
tor Gigantés to change their minds. They are too concerned 
with justifying the Liberal record to agree even for a moment 
that Canadians may have been right in entrusting the govern- 
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ment of the country in 1984 and 1988 to a team that had a 
new vision of Canada, even if it was different from their 
party’s. 

Senator Murray, who was then working in New Brunswick 
and for several years followed New Brunswick politics and 
even contributed very positively to the Government of New 
Brunswick, will remember. It would not be the first time that I 
have seen a defeated Liberal Party continuing to call into 
question the voters’ judgement and to believe that it alone is fit 
to govern a country or a province. 


Indeed, the provincial Liberals acted the same way from 
1970 to 1987 in New Brunswick. That did not prevent the 
Hatfield team from making the necessary courageous decisions 
to repair the damage left behind and earn the confidence of a 
majority and especially the trust of the Liberal Party’s tradi- 
tional clientele, the French-speaking electorate. 


But I shall console myself, honourable senators, by saying 
that our parliamentary system requires an opposition and that 
the opposition has to decide what role it wants to play. For the 
last four years of the Mulroney Government, since 1984, the 
Opposition has nit-picked and found fault with everything. 
They have gone on a witch hunt on the slightest pretext. 


But in spite of all that, the Canadian people, satisfied with 
the quality of government provided them in the past four 
years, renewed Prime Minister Mulroney’s lease. 


It is the same Government that again presents to us in the 
Speech from the Throne a program and an agenda which show 
great understanding and high devotion to the national interest. 


The Government shows courage, vision, perspicacity and 
leadership. Its plan for our country’s future deserves our full 
support. That is what I ask of you today, honourable senators. 
Thank you. 


[English] 
Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, may I pose a 
question to the Honourable Senator Simard? 


Senator Simard: By all means. 


Senator McElman: I understood you to say that Bill 88 
could not be incorporated into the Constitution unless Meech 
were first approved. Could you explain fully what you mean 
there? It would be my understanding that, if the federal and 
provincial governments both agreed, that amendment could be 
made. 


Senator Simard: The reason I said that was that, having 
watched and listened to Premier McKenna, I now feel that he 
would not want to be seen as doing anything piecemeal or to 
be seen to be catering to the Acadians. When it comes to a 
constitutional matter, he would not want to be seen by anglos 
and francos in New Brunswick, or by other Canadians, I 
suppose, as not dealing with the other preoccupations that, 
according to Mr. McKenna, are raised in the Meech Lake 
Accord, such as fisheries and so on. I have no problem with 
that. It was encouraging, though, to hear him last week, when 
being more precise than he had ever been he said that, yes, 
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when Meech Lake was done, the other concerns could be dealt 
with almost simultaneously. 


I have to thank Senator Murray and people at the federal 
level, who are already on record as saying that, if requested by 
the provincial governments and their legislatures, they would 
agree to grant this request if it came along. However, it is my 
feeling that Premier McKenna would want to address as many 
things as possible. If it looked as if we were to miss the boat 
because New Brunswick, and possibly other provinces, had 
decided not to accept Meech Lake, it is my feeling that Mr. 
McKenna would not go ahead with those other concerns—and 
there may not be a time for years to come that the country and 
the provinces will be zeroing in and looking at constitutional 
reform. 

For seven months there was a good feeling—with a few 
exceptions—and I think that is still the case now. I think there 
is a real desire on the part of Canadians to take this second 
step, or to agree to this second round, and if that leads to a 
third round, then the other issues will be addressed. It was on 
that basis that I said that I did not think that we could have 
the entrenchment of Bill 88, this provincial legislation, unless 
Meech Lake passed. 


Senator McElman: Yes. I wanted to get that clear. As I 
understand it, then, you are saying that there is no constitu- 
tional impediment to the Province of Quebec and the Govern- 
ment of Canada agreeing on achieving that, if, as some people 
suggest, with some fine-tuning, the principle of Bill 88 can be 
incorporated into the Constitution. That is the correct inter- 
pretation of what you had to say? 


Senator Simard: Yes. 
Senator McElIman: | have one further question. 


Senator Simard: However, the request would have to come 
from the Province of New Brunswick. 


Senator McElman: Yes, of course. 


Senator Simard: The federal government is on record as 
saying it will agree. 


Senator McEIman: | have a second question. Earlier in your 
remarks, Senator Simard, you spoke with some harshness 
about some governments that had built up deficits and 
increased the public debt and the carrying charges, and so on, 
but I noticed that you had a more sympathetic feeling towards 
governments that, during the 1970s at the provincial level, did 
the same thing. The harshness was not in your tone. 
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Senator Simard: Yes. 


@ (2130) 


Senator McElman: Could that be because during that 
period the honourable senator was the Minister of Finance in 
New Brunswick, when the budgetary deficits climbed 
immensely and the public debt of New Brunswick climbed 
immensely, and, quite by accident, the Honourable the Leader 
of the Government was the Deputy Minister to the premier at 
the same time? Would that have a bearing? 


Senator Frith: Just a coincidence! 
Senator Perrault: An incredible coincidence! 


Senator Simard: I think the record will show that I said I 
was not going to put all of the blame on a particular federal 
government, whether that federal government was a Liberal 
government or not. In fact, I purposely left my text to make 
sure questions like those just raised could not be raised too 
often, anyway. 

I said that perhaps the provincial government was guilty, 
and I included myself in that. As a matter of fact, I happen to 
be one of the very few finance ministers of New Brunswick to 
have balanced the books, and that was from 1971 to 1975. 
After that there were other problems. Perhaps we had good 
times—and that was after we had removed a whole array of 
taxes, if you will allow me to say so. 


Senator Murray: And had brought in medicare. 


Senator Simard: Yes, and had brought in medicare. I am 
sure Senator McElman does not want to spend too much time 
on that. 


Senator McElman: | am glad I raised the question. 


Senator Simard: I want to be fair. Perhaps that was the way 
of life then—a “come and get it” approach. I suppose we were 
as responsible for that as other governments were. 

Then I came back to the federal scene, and we can only deal 
with the last 15 years, and they happen to be Liberal-govern- 
ment years. For most of those years Senator McElman was the 
head cashier. 


Senator McElman: Let me say that I like Senator Simard’s 
explanations and modifications better than his earlier 
comments. 


On motion of Senator Frith, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


Official Languages 
Report of Commissioner Tabled 
Message from Commons 


Point of Order. Senator Frith 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, April 18, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 
PRESIDENT OF CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Hon. Jean Bazin: I should like to draw to the attention of 
honourable senators the presence in the gallery of the presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bar Association, Mr. Pat Peacock, Q.C., 
of Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. Peacock is with us today as part of the celebrations 
associated with Law Day. Law Day, commemorated nationally 
on the anniversary of our Charter, is sponsored by the Canadi- 
an Bar Association and is aimed at providing the general 
public with an increased awareness of our legal system and 
how it works. The theme for this year is “Access to Justice”’. 

[ Translation] 

In recognition of the work accomplished by the Canadian 
Bar Association to promote legal training and education 
throughout Canada, I want to point out that the CBA, which 
represents jurists at the national level, joined with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Law Reform Commission of Canada and 
with provincial legislatures to help the public get acquainted 
with our judicial system and our legal institutions. 

[English] 

Across the country thousands of lawyers and notaries are 
going out into the communities they serve to demystify the law 
and inform their fellow citizens about their constitutional 
rights. Canadians from all walks of life coast to coast will be 
learning about how the law works and how it should work for 
them. 

[ Translation] 


In numerous cities, there will be information stands, law 
courts tours, student-tribunals as well as other public activities 
aimed at helping Canadians learn more about law. 

[English] 

I would ask honourable senators to please join me in 
acknowledging the presence of Mr. Peacock and the work done 
by the Canadian Bar Association regarding National Law 
Day, 1989. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


THE LATE MARK GORDON 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, I am sure all of 
you will have seen recently the notice of death of Mr. Mark 


Gordon. Mr. Gordon, who appeared before the Committee of 
the Whole on the Meech Lake Accord on December 16, 1987, — 
was a young Inuit lawyer and was also president of Makivik 
Corporation. He was a most effective speaker, both on the 
Constitution and on behalf of his people, and told us with great 
eloquence how the constitutional process was affecting the 
native people in this country. 


Mr. Gordon said, and I am quoting from his testimony of 
that day, “We are left in what I would call a legal twilight 
zone when it deals with some of the basic legal rights of 
individuals within our society.” He went on to describe the 
problems in family law, in property law, in criminal law and in 
the constitutional process. 


His death leaves a great gap in our country and in our 
society and has been a cause of great grief for his family, his 
friends, and for his cousin, Senator Watt; but for those of us 
who did not know him personally, and therefore do not grieve 
with his family and friends in that sense, although we knew the 
role he was playing in the ongoing development of the Consti- 
tution of our country, it leaves just as great a gap, perhaps one 
that in many ways cannot be filled. 


I think all members of the Senate will join me in extending 
to the members of his family and his community our sense of 
great loss and sorrow on his passing. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


FOURTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Tuesday, April 18, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that the amounts for 
discretionary and non-discretionary research expendi- 
tures, as specified in the Guidelines for Senators’ 
Research Expenditures, adopted by the Senate on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1988, be increased as follows: 


1. Up to $15,000 which may be allocated at the Senators’ 
discretior. 2. Up to $35,000 which may be allocated 
upon application to the Ad Hoc Committee. 


April 18, 1989 


Your Committee informs the Senate that the Ad Hoc 
Committee will make a review of the Guidelines in the 
near future. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? © 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be taken into consideration later this day. In fact, | 
should tell honourable senators that, for their comprehension 
and discussion of the Estimates, we felt that this item should 
be joined, examined and approved, or not approved, all at the 
same time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


leave granted, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and report placed on the Orders of the 
Day for consideration later this day. 


THE BUDGET 
STATEMENT OF MINISTER OF FINANCE—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I give notice that on Tuesday, May 2, 


1989, I will call the attention of the Senate to the Budget 
Statement of the Minister of Finance. 


POVERTY 
ASPECTS OF PROBLEM—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 
Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, | give notice that 
on Wednesday, April 26, 1989, I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the problems of welfare and poverty, under the 
headings: (a) Women in Poverty; (b) Children in Poverty; (c) 
Minimum-Wage Poverty; and (d) Food Banks. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
BUS HIJACKING—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. William M. Kelly: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Wednesday next, April 19, 1989, I will call the 
attention of the Senate to the hijacking incident that occured 
in Ottawa on Friday, April 7, 1989. 


PAROLE AND CORRECTIONS 


NOTICE OF MOTION FOR TABLING OF DETENTION PROVISIONS 
EVALUATION REPORT 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Thursday next, April 20, 1989, I will move: 
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That there be laid before this House copy of the 
Evaluation Report of Detention Provisions contained in 
Bill C-67, to amend the Parole Act and the Penitentary 
Act of Ist Session of the 33rd Parliament, prepared for 
the National Parole Board and the Correctional Service 
of Canada and completed in September of 1987. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO MEET DURING 
SITTINGS OF THE SENATE—DEBATE AJOURNED 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, with leave of 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(a), I move: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have power to sit at four-thirty o’clock in the 
afternoon on Tuesdays for the balance of the present 
session even though the Senate may then be sitting, and 
that Rule 76 (4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: 
senators? 


Is leave granted, honourable 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, could we 
have an explanation of this motion? It has not been the 
practice of the Senate to give blanket authority for the dura- 
tion of an entire session. It is a most unusual approach and | 
hope there is some acceptable explanation for it. 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, I understand that 
the time at which this committee met in previous sessions was 
4 o’clock in the afternoon on Tuesdays. Representatives of 
both parties in the Senate thought that if the time of the 
committee meeting were set back to 4.30 the occasions of 
overlaps between the work of the Senate chamber and the 
work of the Foreign Affairs Committee would be very rare, so 
that little would be lost if the Senate gave this permission to 
the end that the Foreign Affairs Committee could plan its 
work in an orderly way. 


As honourable senators are aware, the Senate has been 
given the important task of monitoring the implementation of 
the Free Trade Agreement. That task has been referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. We expect to do a great deal of 
work. We expect that witnesses will be coming from outside 
Ottawa—indeed, perhaps from outside the country. In these 
circumstances it would be most helpful if honourable senators 
could see their way clear to facilitate the work of the commit- 
tee by granting it permission to meet regularly at 4.30 on 
Tuesday afternoons. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I regret that | am 
not able to agree at once with my honourable colleague. | 
simply draw to the attention of honourable senators that the 
work of this chamber has to have precedence at all times over 
the work of the committees. The chairman of the committee 
has just now told us that the occasions on which this request 
would have to be made of the Senate would be rare. It seems 
to me that we would be establishing a bad precedent in giving 
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to any committee blanket authority by which it could get 
round a rule—and a good rule—for a full session. 


I hesitate to do it, but I recommend that this motion not be 
accepted and that on those few occasions to which the chair- 
man has referred he does what has always been done in the 
past—that is, that he ask, on behalf of the committee, for 
permission to meet while the Senate is sitting. Since those 
occasions will be rare, as proposed, I am sure that the Senate 
will not be averse to giving that permission. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, | asked for leave, 
and leave was granted. | have made my motion. I can add 
nothing further that might persuade Senator McElman, and I 
suppose that is it. The motion is before the Senate. 


On motion of Senator Hastings, debate adjourned. 


CORRECTIONS 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE LEGAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE TO STUDY REPORTS OF 
CORRECTIONAL INVESTIGATOR 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, | give notice 
that on Thursday next, April 20, 1989, I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs be authorized to examine and 
report upon the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Correc- 
tional Investigator for the period June 1, 1986 to May 31, 
1987, and other Investigation Reports by the Correctional 
Investigator; and 


That the Committee present its Report no later than 
December 31, 1989. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


AGRICULTURE 


GATT NEGOTIATIONS—INTERNATIONAL GRAIN SUBSIDIES— 
REQUEST FOR PROGRESS REPORT 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, | should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government to give us additional informa- 
tion on the meetings that were held in Geneva at the GATT 
respecting the so-called export subsidy war. 


The press reports in the last few days have indicated that 
there was good progress and that they were making satisfacto- 
ry accommodations—and there were other laudatory com- 
ments such as that. However, there has been no detailed 
information regarding what has taken place at those meetings 
in Geneva to justify these comments. 

Obviously, the Leader of the Government will understand 
that farmers in western Canada, who are now beginning or will 
soon begin to plant their 1989 crops, will be very interested to 
know the basis for the indication that there has been good 


[Senator McEIman.] 
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progress at these meetings. The Leader of the Government 
presumably has the complete answer to this question, but, 
failing that, would he give an undertaking to obtain a report 
from the Minister for Grains and Oilseeds outlining in some 
detail why optimism was expressed after the meeting 
concluded? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I seem to think that my colleague, the Minister of 
International Trade, Mr. Crosbie, issued a statement some 
time ago following those meetings. However, I shall take the 
advice of the honourable senator and obtain a written report 
from Mr. Mayer as soon as possible. 


FEDERAL ELECTION, 1988 


REPORT OF CHIEF ELECTORAL OFFICER—CRITICISM OF 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY’S INTERVENTION ° 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, the Chief Electoral 
Officer, Jean-Marc Hamel, has now made his report to Parlia- 
ment on the last election. One of the statements he makes 
relates to the participation of business in electoral issues. He 
says: 

It’s as if two boxers get into a ring under the same rules, 
in the same weight category, with the same gloves and, all 
of a sudden, a spectator jumps in and starts hitting one of 
them with a hammer. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Austin: Michel Gratton, in an editorial article in the 
Ottawa Sun, says: 


Now that is a pretty damning assessment coming from the 
chief electoral officer. What he’s saying, in the end, is 
that some interest groups contravened the spirit of the law 
to favor a political party. 


@ (1415) 


I should like to ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate whether he agrees with the Chief Electoral Officer’s 
view of the intervention of the business community in the last 
election, contrary to the spirit of the Canada Elections Act. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | have not read any more than the news reports— 


Senator Perrault: Disgusting! 


Senator Murray: —of the report that Mr. Jean-Marc 
Hamel brought in, so I am not in a position to comment on the 
rather dubious interpretation— 


Senator Perrault: ““Dubious?”’ What kind of standards do 
you have? 


Senator Murray: —that the honourable senator has made of 
his report. I would like to see whether the honourable senator’s 
interpretation is justified. 


Senator Perrault: Dubious! 
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Senator Murray: As for the question of policy in principle, 
there was legislation in this place under the previous 
government. 


Senator Perrault: He would be trapped there. Dubious! 


Senator Murray: I spoke on it and, indeed, voted in favour 
of it. If I am not mistaken, the legislation ran afoul of the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms in a court case. My memory 
may be faulty, but, in any case, I agree that the whole question 
of third-party advertising, which is the issue, needs to be 
addressed. It is our intention to have a full review of the 
relevant legislation in that respect. 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I must say that I am 
pleased with the government leader’s— 


Senator MacEachen: Hear, hear! 


Senator Austin: —concluding comment that the matter of 
electoral practices, including the one I referred to, will be 
reviewed by the government. The Leader of the Government in 
the Senate will know that an Alberta court found a provision 
of the Canada Elections Act contrary to the Charter of Rights 
in terms of issues relating to free speech. That issue was not 
appealed by the government, and the government had more 
than adequate time in the last session to deal with the issue by 
legislative means. 


Senator Murray: You mean the “notwithstanding” clause? 
Senator Austin: Pardon me? 


Senator Murray: The “notwithstanding” clause? I would 
suggest to you— 


Senator Austin: No, by ordinary legislative means, as the 
government leader knows. 


Senator Murray: Oh. 


Senator Austin: As far as your reference to “dubious” is 
concerned, all I did was quote the Chief Electoral Officer and 
a certain reporter well known to the government leader. 


Senator Perrault: You called them ‘“‘dubious”’. 
Senator Denis: He is not on the road! 


THE ECONOMY 
INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate if the government 
intends to do anything about the enormous, exorbitant interest 
rates now being charged. What is referred to as the prime rate 
is now well over 13 per cent. 


For the minister’s information, there was a time when he not 
only suggested but also insisted that the interest rates and 
other actions taken by the Bank of Canada were ultimately the 
responsibility of the government. He will recall when he made 
those arguments so eloquently. Therefore, I would like to— 


Senator Balfour: Do you recall when they were at 21 per 
cent? 
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An Hon. Senator: A selective memory! 


Senator Olson: The minister brought up some problems 
respecting that, that is right. His interpretation of the Bank of 
Canada Act at that time was that the government was ulti- 
mately responsible. 


I should remind him also that a great deal of economic 
activity is cooling off, in some cases dropping rather drastically 
in the part of Canada which I come from, because of these 
interest rates that are designed to deal with a situation in 
southwestern Ontario, and particularly in Toronto. Therefore, 
based on the minister’s well-known interpretation of the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility, could the Leader of the Government 
tell us what the government intends to do about it? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, so far as the ultimate responsibility of the govern- 
ment for monetary policy is concerned, I would do no more 
than draw his attention to the relevant act concerning the 
Bank of Canada, its governor, the circumstances and their 
relations between the government and that officer. 


@ (1420) 


So far as the ultimate responsibility of the government for 
economic policy and the health of the Canadian economy is 
concerned, I assure the honourable senator that we accept that 
responsibility. Also, so far as interest rates are concerned, | 
assure the honourable senator that the Minister of Finance will 
bring in a timely and appropriate budget next week, which I 
think will have the effect, ultimately, of encouraging the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada to relax monetary policy, as 
he said he would do if the fiscal authorities got it right, as we 
intend to do. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, there seems to be a 
profound change, if not in the interpretation at least in the 
process that should be taken by the government— 


Senator Murray: Not at all! 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, | remember a time 
when the Leader of the Government sat on this side of the 
house when interest rates were escalating somewhat. He was 
on his feet every day, reminding the government that they had 
the responsibility at that time— and not some time later, after 
a budget or after something else, but right then—to have some 
influence on the interest rates that were cooling off the legiti- 
mate economic activity in Canada. I am just asking the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate whether or not he takes that 
interpretation of that particular responsibility seriously and 
whether this government intends to do something about it. 


Senator Murray: Indeed, honourable senators, and the most 
positive influence that this government can exercise on high 
interest rates is to have-an appropriate fiscal policy. That is the 
determination of the government and, in particular, of the 
Minister of Finance. 

Let me also remind the honourable senator that this govern- 
ment has brought in measures which have the effect of miti- 
gating high interest rates in certain slower-growth areas of the 
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country. For example, in the Atlantic provinces and, I believe, 
in western Canada, under the regional agencies, we are in a 
position to provide assistance to business with what are com- 
monly called interest rate buy-downs. That is the kind of 
flexible and very positive regional policy that this government 
has introduced, and which is having the effect of accelerating 
regional development in the country. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to remind 
the Leader of the Government that the ordinary, good busi- 
nessman who wants to go to a bank to make a loan in order to 
expand or to enter into a new business is not helped one iota by 
having to go through the process of making an application to 
the Western Economic Development Agency, or a regional 
agency of any kind. | am talking here of good, honest, enter- 
prising Canadians, and | reiterate that there has been abso- 
lutely no relief given by this government for the type of 
interest rates that they are facing. I also want to repeat that it 
was the Leader of the Government himself who indicated that 
it was the responsibility of the government to make sure that 
the rank and file and the great majority of good, honest, 
Canadian businessmen had access to loans at a reasonable 
rate. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I resent the implica- 
tion that entrepreneurs in Atlantic Canada and the prairie 
provinces are not good, honest and reliable. 


Senator Olson: What have you done to help them? 


Senator Murray: | told you: We have introduced interest 
rate buy-downs. 


Senator Olson: No, honourable senators, it is not a satisfac- 
tory answer to say that these good, honest men must go to the 
Western Economic Development Agency and obtain a grant 
every time they need to go to a bank for a loan. 


Senator Murray: | assure the honourable senator that these 
good, honest, reliable entrepreneurs in Atlantic Canada and in 
the western provinces have been rushing to take advantage of 
these very progressive provisions in the policy and in the 
legislation governing those two agencies. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I have one further 
question. Is the Leader of the Government in the Senate now 
saying that each and every businessman or entrepreneur who 
wants to have access to reasonable loan rates must go through 
all of this red tape, and that the government does not intend to 
do anything about the rate charged to such a businessman 
when he goes into his local bank? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, again the most posi- 
tive influence that the Government of Canada can bring to 
bear on high interest rates is to bring in an appropriate fiscal 
policy so that the policy of the monetary authorities is not left 
to carry too much of the burden of fighting inflation. That, | 
assure you, is the determination of the Minister of Finance and 
of the government. We have it on the record on several 
occasions from the Governor of the Bank of Canada that, in 
response to an appropriate fiscal policy, he would, over time, 
relax interest rates. 


[Senator Murray.] 
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Senator Olson: It sounds like you are on the road to 
Damascus again. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


DESTRUCTION OF IMPORTED CHILEAN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES—SOURCE OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORIT Y—EXTENT 
OF CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES—CONSEQUENCE FOR EXPORT OF 
CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Hon. Peter A. Stollery: Honourable senators, I have a ~ 
question for the Leader of the Government about a matter that 
occurred while Parliament was adjourned. It is about the 
destruction of $20 million worth of Chilean fruit and vege- 
tables by order of the Government of Canada. I would like to 
know on what authority the government decided to destroy this 
huge quantity of fruits and vegetables on the basis of, I 
believe, two poisoned grapes found in Philadelphia. On what 
authority was that decision taken? ' 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall make inquiries of my colleague, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, on that matter. 


Senator Stollery: While the leader is making those inquiries, 
I would like him to ask about the claims for damages— 
specifically the extent of claims against the Government of 
Canada by the importers and the various people involved in 
the fruit and vegetable trade, and also what the government 
intends to do about the matter. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall ascertain 
what information, if any, I can properly bring before the house 
on that matter at this time. 


Senator Stollery: At the same time as the leader is asking 
about those other matters would he determine whether the 
government has received any information to the effect that 
there may be consequences for the export of Canadian agricul- 
tural products because of this rather outlandish situation that 
arose a few weeks ago, when, as I say, Parliament was 
adjourned? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall draw the 
honourable senator’s question to the attention of my colleague. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT ON WORTH—POSITION OF 
GOVERNMENT AND OF SENATE GOVERNMENT LEADER 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, last 
week the Prime Minister said that the Constitution of Canada 
was not worth the paper it was written on. The Prime Minister 
has not seen fit to withdraw those comments. The Leader of 
the Government in the Senate is responsible for federal-provin- 
cial relations and, further, for constitutional reform in this 
country. | wonder whether or not the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment is government policy. If it is, perhaps the Leader of the 
Government could clarify it for us. I would also like to know 
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whether or not the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
subscribes to the Prime Minister’s views. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I have dealt on a number of occasions in this house 
with the “notwithstanding” clause and with the government’s 
position on it, most recently in my contribution in the Speech 
from the Throne debate. I deplore my honourable friend’s 
absence from the debate that day, but I shall arrange to have a 
copy of Hansard sent to him so that he may read it. 


Senator Argue: Oh, come on! 


Senator Grafstein: Honourable senators, respectfully, I do 
not think the Leader of the Government has responded to the 
question. The question is whether or not he, the Leader of the 
Government, subscribes to the Prime Minister’s statement, 
which has not been withdrawn, that the Constitution of 
Canada is not worth the paper it is written on. Does the 
Leader of the Government personally subscribe to that state- 
ment and is that government policy? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I certainly subscribe 
to the statement that the Prime Minister made and which has 
been quoted in part by the honourable senator today. 


Senator Frith: There you are: a good, straightforward 
answer! 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


REPORTS OF CORRECTIONAL INVESTIGATOR—REQUEST FOR 
TABLING 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, my question to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate pertains to the 
fourteenth annual report of the Correctional Investigator cov- 
ering the period from June 1, 1986, to May 31, 1987. I would 
draw to the attention of the minister the fact that the report 
has been in the hands of the government for one and a half 
years, which seems a rather long and inordinate amount of 
time for the minister to hold a report of just 30 pages and 
containing simply ten concerns of the Correctional Investiga- 
tor. 
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In his report the Correctional Investigator did say: “The 
addressing of issues referred to the office of the Commissioner 
of Corrections this year was, in his opinion, characterized by 
excessive delays and absence of thorough, objective review and 
a reluctance to make decisions.” It seems that he could apply 
the same observations to the government’s handling of the 
report. 

In any event, the report was dropped late on a Friday 
afternoon, when Parliament was not in session, with the off- 
hand remark by the minister that internal changes had been 
made to take into consideration the report. That may or may 
not be the case. 

Honourable senators, | would point out that the fifteenth 
report of the Correctional Investigator has been in the hands 
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of the minister now for nearly a year, and I am asking the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate to consider consulting 
his colleague, the Solicitor General, to seek the early release or 
early tabling of that document in order that it might be 
considered by the committee of this house, along with other 
investigative reports that indicate that the Correctional Service 
of Canada is “less than accurate and certainly not forthcom- 
ing” with respect to expressed concerns. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I also note that the Correctional Investigator, Mr. 
Stewart, has indicated that in his view the handling of inmate 
complaints has improved remarkably in the last little while. 


In any case, I accept the honourable senator’s question and I 
will ask my colleague, the Solicitor General, to let me have a 
report as soon as possible on the matter. 


Senator Hastings: As a supplementary question to the min- 
ister, I should like to point out to him that June 18, 1986, was 
the last date on which a report of the Correctional Investigator 
was tabled in this house. Moreover, the thirteenth report 
covering 1985-86 and this last report covering 1986-87 have 
never been presented to Parliament and have never been tabled 
in this house. Would he also ask the minister if he might end 
this practice and table these documents for the benefit of 
parliamentarians? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall draw my 
honourable friend’s questions to the attention of the Solicitor 
General and | shall bring in a report very soon. 


FINANCE 


FISCAL YEARS 1988-89 AND 1989-90—PROVISION OF FUNDS— 
REQUEST FOR ANSWER 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, on Tuesday, 
April 4, | asked questions concerning the provision of funds to 
the government and the use of borrowing authorities. 


If I heard correctly today, the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Senate has laid on the table documents con- 
cerning appropriations by Governor General’s special war- 
rants, which probably would cover the first of the questions I 
asked on April 4. 


However, the second question seems to remain unanswered. 
If the Leader of the Government is not going to deal with that 
question today by way of delayed answer, will he try to deal 
with it tomorrow? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I saw today a delayed answer to the question my 
honourable friend asked. Communications between the deputy 
leader and my office seem to have broken down, but I shall see 
that the answer is in the hands of the deputy leader if not later 
today then certainly tomorrow so that it can be conveyed to 
the honourable senator. 
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SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—(Honourable Senator Frith), (4th day of 
resuming debate). 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, the Speech from the Throne may be one of 
our traditions that could be improved by examination and 
revision. Mr. Douglas Fisher, who is now a journalist, but on 
matters of this kind not a mere journalist—or, had I better 
say, “not merely a journalist,” because he had a very distin- 
guished parliamentary career—was recently most critical of 
the Speech from the Throne. 

Commenting on its ceremonial impressiveness, he said: 
So what’s wrong with it—firing the guns, “dressing 
up,” red carpets, traditions, Black Rod, blah words and 
phrases, and all such stuff? 


The answers can be put in a set of questions. What’s 
right with it? What good does all the sham do? Doesn’t 
such archness, hyperbole, evasion, and bluff belittle an 
already belittled institution and the politicians we’ve 
elected? 


The reigning elements in Speeches from the Throne are 
as archaic as a non-elected Senate— 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 
Senator Frith: 


—with great powers, even if it doesn’t dare use them, 
most of the time. (Like nuclear-powered submarines, the 
reform of the Senate was not included in Monday’s 
screed.) 


He then goes on to examine this particular Speech from the 
Throne. It may be that modifications in objective, style and 
content could answer many of Mr. Fisher’s criticisms. For 
example, we might take the best elements of our Speech from 
the Throne and combine them with the best aspects of the 
State of the Union Address, as provided for in the United 
States Constitution. That State of the Union Address reports 
on the state of the nation, and that is an element not featured 
in our Speech from the Throne. 


I could see some specific and general advantage for the 
country if each session opened with the government’s assess- 
ment of the economic, social and political state of the country. 
Such an assessment would be an excellent foundation for the 
legislative proposals made in the Speech from the Throne. 


However, even in its present form the Speech from the 
Throne can have one very useful purpose. It can serve as a test 
of the government’s sincerity or lack of it. The self-congratula- 
tory piety that can so easily creep into a Speech from the 
Throne is the result of a perhaps understandable giving-in to 
an irresistible temptation, because, although the occasion is 
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mostly ceremonial, the government does momentarily have the 
attention of the nation. It is usually full of what the govern- 
ment is going to do rather than when and how it is going to do 
it. That brings me back to its usefulness. 

It could be the first stage in what we would call a “T Scan”, 
a test of the trustworthiness of the government, where hypocri- 
sy will lower the score and evidence of sincerity raise it, let us 
say on a scale of zero to ten. 

How would this Speech from the Throne and Senator 
Murray’s defence of it score on the T Scan? I think we should 
work out its score on seven topics that were featured in the 
Speech from the Throne and in Senator Murray’s defence of 
it. The seven are: national reconciliation; the “notwithstand- 
ing” clause; foreign policy; defence; unemployment insurance; 
housing; and child care. 

Assuming that hypocrisy will lower the score and sincerity 
will increase the score on the scale of ten, that means that on 
those seven topics there would be a total possible score of 70 
for the government. 

So let us start with national reconciliation and see how it 
scores on the trustworthy scan. 


Senator Murray: How long is this going to take? 


Senator Frith: | beg your pardon? How long will the speech 
take? 


Senator Murray: Yes. 
Senator Hastings: No longer than yours. 


Senator Frith: Would you like me to tell you how long your 
two speeches took? Did I ask? 


Senator Petten: Of course not. 
Senator Nurgitz: Did you care? 


Senator Frith: Yes. I will tell you how much. I cared 
probably as much as Senator Murray cares. He just wants to 
know how long he has to sit there, right? 


Senator Murray: | do not have to sit here at all. I have other 
things to do. 
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Senator Frith: Just settle down and we wili get on to the 
score taking. 

In his reply to the throne speech Senator Murray stated, “I 
believe it is fair to say that national reconciliation has been 
achieved.” And that in the field of—don’t laugh; let’s see how 
they score—federal-provincial relations: ‘Hostility and mis- 
trust have been misplaced by mutual respect and shared 
purpose.” 


Now, let’s cock an ear for all this harmony. 
Senator Perrault: The barber shop quartet. 


Senator Frith: There was, of course, the CF-18 maintenance 
contract, where the Premier of Manitoba said to the Prime 
Minister— 


Senator Murray: The former Premier of Manitoba. 
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Senator Frith: Yes, the former premier. I can understand 
these interruptions. I suspect that Senator Murray knows what 
the quotation is going to be. He also knows that his interrup- 
tions will lengthen the speech. He also knows that I love being 
on my feet. 


Here is the quotation to support the harmony that was 
referred to. This is from the premier of a province. He said of 
the Prime Minister, “I can’t trust this man... [his words 
have] turned out to be as meaningless as the rest of his 
commitments on this contract.” 


Senator Doody: What about the others? 


Senator Frith: Do you want someone who is more politically 
alive? There may be some question about this, but what about 
John Crosbie? Is he contemporaneous enough and geograph- 
ically appropriate enough for Senator Doody? 


Mr. Crosbie, in order to sing a harmonious tune, called this 
provincial premier “a crybaby”. Then our ears were filled with 
Senator Murray’s sweet harmony during the “space agency” 
and “international banking centre” episodes. 


During the election Mr. Lucien Bouchard did not sing very 
harmoniously when he claimed that—and remember, honour- 
able senators, we are looking at national reconciliation having 
been achieved. That is what we are testing. Mr. Lucien 
Bourchard said, “The very rich province of Ontario” opposed 
free trade because the tariff structure had “filled its own 
pockets.” Mr. Bouchard went so far as to compare the free 
trade debate with the Quebec referendum campaign of 1980. 
All in the spirit of neighbourly love, he claimed that, in both 
instances: 

Liberals [and] Ontarians intervened heavily to scare a 
fraction of the Quebec population into preserving the 
status quo. 


Then he continued his analysis as follows: 


Look at this debate [on free trade] with the eyes of a 
Quebecker from the yes side. In 1980, Ontarians came to 
Quebec to tell us: “You are ghettoizing yourselves. Don’t 
do that. Open up to the world instead; do like us.” 


Well, they convinced us. Quebec chose not to separate, 
and to become an active partner in Confederation, and to 
open up to the world. Now, they want us to stop? 


Mr. Bouchard went on to state: 


That happens every time Quebec is on the verge of a 
significant breakthrough. This time, it is an economic 
breakthrough. 


The harmonious theme there is that every time Quebec wants 
to do something, Ontario tries to stop it. 


On the question of the free trade debate—and this is a 
parenthetical insert—the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate referred in his speech to the “political success of the 
FTA in the last election.” 

The Senate had made a promise that, if the government won 
the election, it would pass the free trade bill. But that is not 
the same as saying that the free trade act was a political 
success in the last election. Just in passing, let us remember 
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that more people voted for parties that were opposed to the 
deal than for parties that supported the deal. 


Let’s listen for the Murray harmony elsewhere—let’s go to 
Newfoundland. 


Senator Doody: Hear, hear! A great idea. 


Senator Frith: For at least a few days Premier Tom Rideout 
denounced the Canada-France understanding concerning the 
boundaries dispute over St. Pierre and Miquelon. He claimed: 


The federal government has resolved the dispute mainly 
on the backs of fishermen and plant workers in New- 
foundland—social justice has not prevailed. 


Remember, we are talking about national reconciliation, and 
who was it that was bragging about national reconciliation? It 
was the very government that the Premier of Newfoundland 
said was resolving the dispute “‘on the backs of fishermen and 
plant workers in Newfoundland.” 


What about the west? Last month we witnessed the election 
of a Reform Party candidate in a by-election for the Alberta 
riding of Beaver Creek. Frustration and resentment in the 
region has, if anything, only increased. Just listen to this for 
harmony. 


Senator Nurgitz: It is Beaver River, not Beaver Creek. 


Senator Frith: Thank you. All interventions of a helpful 
nature are welcome. 


Ted Byfield, the founder of the Alberta Report, and a great 
Tory supporter, had this to say about the state of harmony and 
reconciliation: 


The whole prospect of Quebec’s departure, far from 
being an unthinkable disaster, has become in many minds 
a rather tantalizing possibility. 


So much for reconciliation. 


The cover of a recent issue of Maclean’s was headlined “The 
Divided Nation”, and characterized the situation as a “deve- 
loping crisis”. Meanwhile, the government blandly announced 
in the Speech from the Throne that it was renewing its 
commitment to national unity. To come back to where we 
started and to quote Senator Murray, “national reconciliation 
has been achieved.” 

The score on the hypocrisy level is very high, which would 
lower the score—we are tempted to give that a minus; let’s just 
give it a zero. I will mark that down because | want to keep a 
cumulative score here. National reconciliation scores zero. 


Senator Denis: Minus! 


Senator Frith: Let it be noted that some honourable sena- 
tors are claiming a minus. 


Senator Nurgitz: Do I need a calculator? 


Senator Frith: Senator Nurgitz asks if he will need a 
calculator. I have received one from Senator Gigantés, but | 
do not think he will need one. This is only out of a possible 70 
and it is on a scale of one-to-ten. I think Senator Nurgitz can 
use his usual calculator, his ten fingers. 


Senator MacFachen: !f he needs that many. 
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Senator Frith: In fact, | suggest Senator Nurgitz might not 
find he needs all ten fingers. 


Senator Perrault: Just those on his left hand. 


Senator Frith: Respecting the “notwithstanding” clause, 
Senator Murray called its inclusion an event of ‘unparalleled 
magnitude.” He said: 


Perhaps one could better understand such an enormous 
compromise being made if it accomplished its purpose, 
which was to settle the political and constitutional situa- 
tion in the country then existing. But it did not. 


Senator Murray, of course, is echoing the words of the Prime 
Minister, who has recently been—and I emphasize “recent- 
ly” —categorical in his condemnation of its inclusion. 
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It was a concession that was made, that was without 
precedent, as | understand it in the history of constitution- 
al negotiations. 


Then even more recently, as has been pointed out, the Prime 
Minister decided that our Constitution isn’t worth the paper it 
is written on. 


Senator Perrault: Shame! 


Senator Frith: Senator Gigantés dealt with that chapter and 
verse last night, and I congratulate him for the effective way in 
which he did so. He also pointed out a very interesting thing 
that was unknown to me, which is that the Prime Minister, 
when he negotiated Meech Lake, accepted that the “notwith- 
standing” clause was a necessary provision in Meech Lake, as 
Mr. Rémillard pointed out. 


Senator MacEachen: For hours they worked on it. 


Senator Frith: Yes, and they worked on it for hours. So far 
under this heading neither the PM nor the Speech from the 
Throne is doing very well on the hypocrisy factor in our 
trustworthy scan. 


So let us go on and see if they can improve the score. Last 
week a way was found to help relieve the Prime Minister’s 
acute pain of living in a country that had a Constitution that 
was “not worth the paper it was written on” because of the 
fact that it contained the “notwithstanding” clause. The 
Leader of the Opposition in the other place, Mr. Turner, 
suggested that Parliament pass a constitutional resolution 
prohibiting the federal government from using the “notwith- 
standing” clause. That could have relieved his agony and was 
certainly a test of his sincerity or hypocrisy. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 
Senator Frith: But of course he refused. 
Senator LeBlanc: He flunked it! 


Senator Frith: He asked that Mr. Turner’s resolution join 
400 private members’ motions waiting on the lottery, one of 
them, perhaps an important point, dealing with the wearing of 
academic gowns when present in the House of Commons. That 
is how important he thought it was. 


{Senator MacEachen.]} 
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During the election campaign Mr. Mulroney also spoke 
about the patriation of the Constitution, saying Liberals in 
tuxedos partied and celebrated “the exclusion of Quebec” 
from the agreement. 


Senator Perrault: Garbage! 


Senator Frith: So are we to believe then, honourable sena- 
tors, that in 1982 the present PM was against—oh, correction!, 
it was Beaver River and morning coats; right. 


Senator Nurgitz: Get it straight! 


Senator Frith: The Prime Minister was against—is that 
what we are to understand?—-was against the Trudeau 
achievement in 1982 because of the exclusion of Quebec. Yes, 
according to Senator Murray—that is, yes, according to Sena- 
tor Murray now. But in the book One Eyed Kings by Ron 
Graham we are told, at page 161: 


Brian Mulroney had supported Trudeau’s action at the 
time. 


What is the authority for that? 


“Brian tends to be pretty simplistic when it comes to 
strategy’, said Lowell Murray, who had gone to universi- 
ty in Nova Scotia with him. 


Senator Murray: You should hear what I say about you! 


Senator Frith: 
He— 
not Senator Murray but “he” the Prime Minister. Get this: 


He goes for the big splash. He supported Trudeau’s 
constitutional position not because he had thought about 
it for five minutes, but because he was so thrilled by the 
sheer bravado of it all. That position would not have 
served us very well. 


Senator Perrault: For goodness’ sake! 


Senator Frith: Now, this is a tough one to give at least a 
satisfactory hypocrisy score on. I would say the H Factor is 
very high on hypocrisy, very low on sincerity. It may be a 
minus here, but I am still going to be compassionate and make 
it a zero. 


Senator Perrault: You lucked into a zero! 
An Hon. Senator: You are just a softy! 
Senator Nurgitz: So young, so young! 


Senator Frith: Now let us look at No. 3, which is foreign 
policy. Senator Murray described Senator MacEachen’s com- 
ments on foreign policy as “nothing very substantive.” So let 
us take a look at the points that Senator MacEachen raised 
and that Senator Murray found not very substantive. 


Point No. |: There is no identifiable policy-making centre in 
the government. What is the answer to that? “Not very 
substantive.” Perhaps not, for someone who simplistically only 
goes for the big splash, but for most people the absence of any 
identifiable policy-making centre in government is pretty 
substantive. 
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Point No. 2: The role of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs has been undermined by his exclusion from major 
foreign policy action, such as the FTA negotiations, and he has 
been occupied in areas of relatively marginal importance to 
Canada. Any answer to that? No; just “not substantive.” 


Point No. 3: The rate of increase of support for national 
defence and official development assistance has been eroded 
under this government. Denied? No; just “not substantive.” 


Point No. 4: Canada was slow off the mark in reacting to 
the Iran terrorist threat. “So what,” says Senator Murray, 
that is “not very substantive.” 


Point No. 5: Canada’s policy towards activities in occupied 
territories was contradictory. The answer? A shrug. “Not 
important, not substantive,” says Senator Murray. He’s with 
the Prime Minister—no big slash there. 


Point No. 6: The implementation of Canada’s “get tough” 
policy with South Africa has led to booming trade between our 
two countries. Perhaps true, I guess, Senator Murray may say, 
but that is not a substantive problem. 


Point No. 7: The Canada-France agreement has short-term 
and long-term disadvantages for Newfoundland fisheries. The 
minister praises the mediator for getting him to agree to 
condone continued overfishing by the French. No substantive 
problem. The minister even congratulated the French negotia- 
tors—and well deserved congratulations they were. What was 
happening, as I understand it, was that France was overfish- 
ing; it was over-overfishing or over-over-overfishing; right? 
Three ‘“‘overs”’ let’s say. 


Senator Thériault: Four! 


Senator Frith: Four overfishings we will say. Do I hear five? 
Four. We will make it four. Four times overfishing— 


An Hon. Senator: And a bit of poaching. 


Senator Frith: —and some poaching. Then what happens? 
We catch them at it. It is similar to the situation of a robber 
burglarizing a neighbourhood four times over. He says, “What 
are you going to do?”’ We say, “We are going to take you to 
court.” “Oh, I see,” he says. “What will happen? Will that 
take very long?” “Oh, yes, that will take quite a long time, but 
we will take you to court; however, we want to make an 
agreement with you about it.” So the robber says, “Okay, 
what is the agreement?” “Well, the agreement is that instead 
of over-over-over- overfishing, it will be all right for you to 
only over-over-overfish while we take you to court.” 


Well, what would the robber say? He would say, “Where do 
I sign?”, wouldn’t he? That is what the French said: ““Where 
do I sign?” And they got congratulated by our government for 
doing so. That seems to me like a pretty substantive point that 
was made, although Senator Murray said that Senator Mac- 
Eachen did not make substantive points. 


Senator Murray talked about the PC record in peace-keep- 
ing, international development, promoting human rights and 
strenghtening the UN—all Liberal initiatives and strengths. I 
do not know when this government is going to stop, on the one 
hand, feeding on the Liberals’ legacy and, on the other hand, 


trying to blame it for Tory mistakes when it cannot face its 
own failures. 


Senator Murray spoke with great pride about the election to 
the Security Council. Well, it is the international community 
that elected us to the Security Council. The election of Canada 
to the Security Council also occurred in the 1970s. It was then 
regarded as a routine event, conforming to a regular cycle of 
membership. However, in the context of this government’s 
meagre achievements, we can understand its treating that as a 
big splash and a great international triumph. 


But when going through the speech I was particularly struck 
by Senator Murray’s quoting Prime Minister Mugabe of Zim- 
babwe as praising Prime Minister Mulroney at the conclusion 
of the Commonwealth Conference: “Thank God for Prime 
Minister Mulroney.” The praise was for Canada’s fight 
against apartheid. But that, as Senator Murray so accurately 
stated, was “some time ago’”—it was in 1987, I believe. Much 
has happened since. 
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In February of this year, at a meeting of Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers in Harare, Zimbabwe, Joe Clark was pub- 
licly raked over the coals by his Zimbabwean counterpart. 
Foreign Minister Nathan Shamayurira was highly critical of 
booming trade figures between Canada and South Africa. | 
quote the foreign minister, whose Prime Minister had earlier 
thanked God for Prime Minister Mulroney: “...there is a 
frustration of some other members of the Committee... We 
are going to ask Mr. Clark to abide by the spirit of the 
Okanagan resolution.”” Mr. Shamayurira was referring to the 
1987 Commonwealth meeting, where Mr. Mulroney endorsed 
a statement committing participants “to continuing efforts to 
secure a more concerted application of a global sanctions 
program.” In any event, the Zimbabwean foreign minister 
broke off a private meeting with Clark and said: “We have 
taken Mr. Mulroney’s statement as a firm commitment. Now 
we have doubts.” 


So these front line enemies of apartheid are not thanking 
God or anyone else for our Prime Minister. Well, Mr. 
Shamayurira, we Canadians know how you felt when you said, 
‘““We have taken Mr. Mulroney’s statement as a firm commit- 
ment. Now we have doubts.” 


I have a few more comments that may be of some interest to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate, but perhaps he 
can just read the transcript. 


Senator Perrault: He can’t stand the heat! 


Senator Frith: Well, I notice that the Leader of the Govern- 
ment is leaving. 

Senator Murray: | was just trying to slip out quietly. 

Senator Frith: | must say, honourable senators, that some of 
us hope his government will go—quietly or noisily; we don’t 
care how. 

At any rate, the Prime Minister’s dismal domestic reputa- 


tion for delivering on his words is spreading around the world, 
and only blindly loyal supporters like the recently departed 
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Senator Murray could actually be proud of what he says 
““... the international community sees when it looks at Canada 
and at the present government.” 


Honourable senators, when Senator Murray says, at page 48 
of Debates of the Senate, “that the international community 
does not seem confused, does not seem puzzled” about Cana- 
da’s role, he may have a point—the international community 
might be less confused and less puzzled now that it has 
learned, as have Canadians, to apply the rules of “double 
speak” to anything this government says. 


Senator Nurgitz: That was nine out of ten! 


Senator Frith: On hypocrisy, yes, which would make the 
total minus nine, but, until we come to the final draft, another 
zero. 


Let me add one thing that I think is important. I wanted to 
make a point— 


Senator Doody: When? 


Senator Frith: Personally, | was somewhat hurt over an 
expression Senator Murray used about my colleague, Senator 
MacEachen. He characterized Senator MacEachen’s period at 
the Department of External Affairs as ‘“‘eminently forget- 
table”. Obviously, he has not forgotten it. And, honourable 
senators, that is certainly not the recollection of those on this 
side of the chamber. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Frith: Nor is it the recollection, I suspect, of some 
on that side of the chamber, nor of Canadians, nor of leading 
international figures. Let me choose one— 


Senator MacEachen: Oh, come on! 
Senator Frith: No, I insist. 


Henry Kissinger has somewhat more experience in the 
international area than has Senator Murray, and his reminis- 
cences are somewhat different. In 1979, only a few years after 
Senator MacEachen had completed his first tour of duty, one 
which Senator Murray called “eminently forgettable’’, this is 
what Henry Kissinger wrote: 


Canada’s somewhat aloof position combined with the 
high quality of its leadership gave it an influence out of 
proportion to its military contribution, however. It con- 
ducted a global foreign policy; it participated in interna- 
tional peacekeeping efforts; it made a constructive contri- 
bution to the dialogue between developed and developing 
nations. At the same time Canada had its own special 
relationship with the United States... Canadian leaders 
had a narrow margin for manoeuver that they utilized 
with extraordinary skill.” 

Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

Senator Frith: That, compared to what Senator Murray has 
said, does tempt me to give a minus grade on this heading, but 
I shall for the moment leave it at zero. 

Hon. David Walker: Would the honourable senator go on 
for just a little while longer? I have made a bet that he is going 
to empty the gallery—there are only two spectators left. 


{Senator Frith.] 


Senator Frith: Senator Walker will look after the emptying 
of the rest of the gallery, I am sure, if he rises again. 
[ Translation] 


As for expenditures, to defend the Government’s record on 
defence expenditures, Senator Murray starts by saying that 
Senator MacEachen “took some liberties’? with the statistics. 
Is Senator Murray not taking some liberties with the 
Statistics? 


Senator Murray began his speech with figures, by saying 


The real growth of our defence budget was negative for 
a certain period prior to 1980. 


The Library of Parliament did a study of defence expendi- 
tures from 1967 to 1989 and observed that there was negative 
real growth only twice in that period: once in 1988-89, under 
the Mulroney Government, with an estimated negative growth 
of 0.3 per cent and on another occasion, under the Clark 
Government in 1979-80, when the growth was -4.3 per cent. 


Senator Murray then claims that for the period 1983-88, the 
real growth rate was 4.3 per cent. Correct me if | am wrong, 
but if my memory serves me, 1983 and 1984 were Liberal 
budget years, such productive ones, obviously, that Senator 
Murray tries to take credit for them. 


If these two Liberal budget years are taken out, the average 
real growth rate mentioned by Senator Murray would be 3.7 
per cent, not 4.3 per cent. If we add in the negative real growth 
of 0.3 per cent expected for 1988-89, we obtain an average 
annual real growth rate of only 2.7 per cent. It is not surpris- 
ing that Senator Murray tries to get away with using Liberal 
defence expenditures in his speech; without them, he would 
have no case. 


Senator Murray then compares the figures for 1983-88 with 
those for 1978-82, when the real growth rate was only 2.4 per 
cent. Well, according to figures provided by the Library of 
Parliament, if one takes out the brief term of Joe Clark, 
1979-80, during which as I said the average real growth rate 
was -4.3 per cent, the average for the five Liberal fiscal years 
rises to 5.8 per cent. 


Finally, Senator Murray boasts that a large part of the 
defence budget was used for the purchase of new equipment 
and that in the last three years, 20 per cent of the department’s 
budget was used for that purpose, compared to 10 per cent in 
1978. 


The figures provided by the Library of Parliament show a 
somewhat different situation. 


The real growth rate for expenditures on machinery and 
equipment in four fiscal years, 1981, 1982, 1984 and 1985, all 
years of Liberal budgets, was 10.3, 23.6, 28.2 and 27.8 per 
cent respectively. 


What happened when the Conservatives took power? During 
their first full budget year, 1985-86, the rate of real growth on 
machinery and equipment was -15.3 per cent. For 1986-87, it 
was 7.7 per cent, for 1987-88, 8.9 per cent and for 1988-89, it 
is expected to be -9 per cent. 
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To summarize, the average annual real increase for ma- 
chinery and equipment in the last four years with Liberal 
budgets was 22.4 per cent, compared to -1.9 per cent during 
the four years of Conservative budgets. 


In 1984 and 1985, machinery and equipment accounted for 
25.7 per cent of the defence budget. Today the figure is 21.9 
per cent. That is the Conservatives’ record. 


Once again, the score, regrettably, is zero. 
[English] 
@ (1510) 


Now we go to unemployment insurance. We have three 
more to go, Senator Walker. You are obviously braver than 
your leader. 


Often what is not contained in a speech is as revealing as 
what is. In the other place, for example, Mr. Broadbent, 
Leader of the New Democratic Party, in his address in reply to 
the throne speech said not a word—not a single word—about 
the Constitution or the issue of minority language groups. 
When the question is asked about who speaks for all Canadi- 
ans, you will not find it on the short list of the New 
Democrats. 


However, in this place, in Senator Murray’s speech, there 
were also some very interesting omissions. In his remarks 
Senator MacEachen expressed his fears about the statement of 
intent in the throne speech to make changes to the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. Senator MacEachen said that when 
the government claimed it would implement changes with a 
view to “fairness,” many people heard something else. Senator 
Murray, in his speech, did not protest. He said nothing about 
the relationship between “fairness” and Tory changes to the 
unemployment insurance program. Well, I guess we now know 
why. 

The Tory definition of “fairness” is to fund job training by 
snatching almost $1 billion from the unemployed, not from 
their corporate masters but from those who have lost their jobs 
and are walking the streets trying to find work. This, for 
Tories, is fairness. Single out for special treatment, for special 
punishment, those who do not have jobs. 


Senator MacEachen characterized the Conservative philoso- 
phy, the government’s motto on social justice, as “strength and 
joy through adversity” and labelled it as “social Darwinism at 
its best” —that is, no help for the helpless, only help for the 
survival of those who are already the fittest. In retrospect, it is 
not surprising that Senator Murray did not put up an argu- 
ment. The changes announced to the UI program—taking 
money away from those who have no jobs in order to achieve 
fairness—is social Darwinism at its best, and is a move that 
will cause even more Canadians to hear a dull clunk rather 
than the ring of fairness when the Tory bell is rung. Ask not, 
ye jobless—fishermen and other workers, for whom the gov- 
ernment bell tolls. It tolls for the well off. It tolls not for you 
and your families. 


I am going to have to put down a quick zero on that one, I 
am afraid. - 
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Let us move on to housing. Another interesting omission 
from the throne speech and from Senator Murray’s speech is 
any mention of housing policy. With the cost of shelter in some 
of our cities already beyond the reach of the majority of 
Canadians, and home prices still escalating, the government’s 
lack of a housing policy is certainly noteworthy. 


Perhaps I am, however, being a little hasty, because during 
the election campaign the government did inadvertently pro- 
vide a glimpse of how it feels about Canadians who, being 
homeless, have no shelter whatsoever—the estimated 100,000 
Canadians who live on the streets. John McDermid, the then 
federal housing minister, said: 


The homeless have shelter in Canada. They can always 
get off the street and find a warm place to sleep and be 
taken care of on a temporary basis. 


He went on to say that the government was going to continue 
with what it had been doing and that Canadians should not 
expect anything more. So here we have it: less for the jobless 
and nothing for the homeless. That is Tory social justice. 


McDermid also said during the election that “the govern- 
ment is also going to:try to keep interest rates low, which in 
turn will help people carry mortgages.” That was on October 
7, 1988, less than a year ago. We all know what has happened 
to interest rates since then. , 


Do I hear any calls for pluses? Any minuses? 
Senator McElman: Give it a one. 


Senator Frith: I think zero is a good compromise. 
Finally, I come to child care. 


Senator MacEachen: It is not on the order paper yet, is it? 


Senator Frith: We will see. Senator Murray claimed that 
“the commitment of this government to a national child care 
program... is firm” and that it “was reiterated... in the 
Speech from the Throne.” 


Well, we have already examined the government’s new and, 
hitherto, unknown definition of “fairness”. Let us now exam- 
ine its definition of “firm commitment” and measure it on our 
trustworthy scan. Could it mean the same, for example, as it 
meant to the Zimbabwean foreign minister? 


The Prime Minister in this case, we are told, is very 
concerned about the plight of working women in Canada. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, I'll bet! 


Senator Frith: Well, in fairness, Senator Perrault, he has 
said that child care is an “urgent problem” and that “we don’t 
want Canadian women to go to work worried deeply about 
their children...”. He has also said that working women 
“need those spaces tomorrow” and that working women are 
“suffering substantially.” The tomorrow he was speaking of 
was seven months ago. Nevertheless, Senator Murray tells us 
that the government’s commitment is firm. If it is firm and if 
the PM believes it is an urgent problem, where is the legisla- 
tion? Well, it must be on the order paper. So let’s look at the 
order paper to see what working women will get tomorrow, 
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because he said that working women need those spaces 
tomorrow. 

To get those spaces tomorrow, even in a metaphorical sense 
of “tomorrow,” we should have it on the order paper today. So 
is there an item dealing with child care? Let us have a look. Is 
it No. 1? No, that deals with the Transportation Accident 
Investigation Board. Is it No. 2, then? No, that deals with the 
Department of Industry, Science and Technology. Is it No. 3? 
No. Is it Bill C-4? No, that deals with energy supplies. Well, 
then, No. 5? No, that deals with the Railway Act. Perhaps 
No. 6. 


@ (1520) 
Senator Walker: No. 


Senator Frith: It is not No. 6, but I will tell you what No. 6 
is. No. 6 is an act to amend the Radio Act. It does not deal 
with child care. 


Senator Perrault: More important than children? 


Senator Frith: Some big change has taken place since the 
throne speech. Apparently working women are now worried 
sick about the still unamended Radio Act. Paraphrasing it, 
does the Prime Minister think that working women need the 
Radio Act tomorrow and that they are suffering substantially 
without it? The government’s commitment this week is firmly 
behind the Radio Act. Working mothers and their children 
will have to wait for we know not how long for their promised 
tomorrow. Maybe they can listen to their radios. 

In fairness, the government’s commitment to child care now 
has not been totally squandered on the Radio Act. No. 


The next one on the order paper, which we thought by now 
would surely be child care because of this firm commitment 
and all this urgency, is Bill C-7, an act to amend the Criminal 
Code. 


Senator Perrault: Aha! 


Senator Frith: Do you know what amendment the govern- 
ment wishes to make to the Criminal Code? Do you know 
what amendment working women need even more than child 
care spaces and what amendment takes priority over the “firm 
commitment” promised by Senator Murray? I will tell you: 
“pari-mutuel betting.” 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Perrault: Gambling! 


Senator Frith: Again to paraphrase the Prime Minister, 
working women need pari-mutuel betting tomorrow. 


Senator Perrault: They will lose their UIC benefits. 


Senator Frith: Because they are “suffering substantially” 
without it. This is how the government honours its commit- 
ments and how the Priority and Planning Committee, with 
Senator Murray, I suppose, in attendance— 


Senator Perrault: That is a Tory income supplement! 


Senator Frith: —wants to talk about plannings and priori- 
ties. We see what the priorities are as compared to child care. 


(Senator Frith.] 
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Senator Perrault: Right. Playing the ponies! 


Senator Frith: Bill C-7, pari-mutuel betting, is ahead of 
child care, which has not even left the paddock for the track. 


Senator Perrault: That is shocking! 


Senator Frith: That is the firm commitment. 


What did Senator Murray give priority to when faced with a 
choice between working women who are “suffering substan- 
tially” and promoters of off-track betting centres? He chose to 
assist those promoters. Senator Murray’s commitment to child 
care may be firm in his terms, but his commitment to off-track 
betting apparently is firmer. 


Senator Perrault: It is firmer! 


Senator Frith: Next time Senator Murray or any of his 
colleagues, and the Prime Minister especially, talk of “‘firm 
commitments,” I suggest that one have handy many grains of 
salt and be sure to count your change. 


Child care, I am afraid, gets a zero. 
Senator MacEachen: A minus! 
Senator Frith: A minus, well— 
Senator Nurgitz: An eight! 


Senator Frith: Even if we ratchet it up to zero, at the end we 
still find that, on the test of sincerity or hypocrisy, the score on 
national reconciliation is zero; on the “notwithstanding” 
clause, zero. 


An Hon. Senator: Zero! 


Senator Frith: And these are generous scores! Foreign 
policy, zero. 


Some Hon. Senators: Zero! 


Senator Frith: I would never get to judge at one of these 
olympic contests, because they would all say that I was much 
too generous. 


Senator Nurgitz: No. 

Senator Frith: Defence, zero. 

Some Hon. Senators: Zero! 

Senator Frith: Unemployment insurance, zero. 
Some Hon. Senators: Zero! 

Senator Frith: Housing, zero. 

Some Hon. Senators: Zero! 

Senator Frith: Child care, zero. 

Some Hon. Senators: Zero! 

Senator Frith: In a final magnanimous act— 
Senator Nurgitz: What does that add up to? 


Senator Frith: I will give one point, and I will give that 
point— 


Senator Perrault: The big “‘0”’. 
Senator Denis: Not too generous! 
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Senator Frith: —not for the Speech from the Throne, or the 
Prime Minister’s speech or Senator Murray’s speech, but for 
how honest Senator Murray was some years ago when he 
described the Prime Minister’s approach as simplistic and 
going for the big splash. 


So, honourable senators, to get to the score that we talked 
about at the beginning, out of a possible score of 70 I give 
them one. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
[Translation] 


Hon. Jean-Marie Poitras: Honourable senators, today it is 
my privilege to speak for the very first time in the Senate, to 
which I was appointed by the Right Honourable Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, on the recommendation of the Premier of 
Québec. I would like to start my speech by expressing my 
gratitude and my appreciation of the honour they have 
bestowed on me. I accepted their invitation with humility, 
aware that so many Québecers are prepared to serve their 
country and their province. I can assure them both that I am 
ready and willing to contribute with them to the progress of 
our country and our province. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to congratulate you on being 
confirmed as Speaker of the Senate. I am sure that thanks to 
your experience the debate in this Chamber will be in good 
hands. 


Finally, | want to assure the Leader of the Government in 
the Senate and you, honourable senators, of my full co-opera- 
tion, so that together we can serve our fellow citizens well. 


Honourable senators, the Throne Speech, which opened our 
parliamentary session, clearly defines the imperatives in terms 
of which the government is to structure its proposed legislation 
and draft its budget. Canadians were not disappointed. The 
clarity of the government’s analysis is proof that the govern- 
ment fully intends to make the decisions that are necessary 
and to act responsibly. Honourable senators, | shall, if I may, 
dwell more specifically on certain aspects of this speech, 
stressing first of all the importance of strengthening the unity 
of Canadians, the source of our country’s energy, and of 
following through on the desire of Canadians to protect their 
environment and co-ordinating their efforts to generate the 
economic growth that forms the basis for their prosperity. 


As you know, I belong to that group of senators whose 
appointment reflected one of the possible impacts of the 
Meech Lake Accord. I realize that a Special Joint Committee 
of the House of Commons and the Senate has already spent 
many hours discussing this Accord which, in the eyes of many, 
is perhaps less than perfect. However, I also realize that to all 
the provinces, and especially to Québec, it symbolizes the full 
recognition of their ability to govern, not only in terms of the 
interests of their own constituencies but also in terms of their 
ability to work together towards our national goals. 

[English] 

The people of Quebec are right to want the recognition that 
they form a distinct society within Canada written into the 
Constitution. By signing the accord, eight provinces did indeed 


acknowledge Quebec’s uniqueness, and I see that as an impor- 
tant step toward our geater Canadian solidarity. 


Recognizing that the people of Quebec have good reason to 
be proud of what they are, good reason to protect and promote 
their language; recognizing that it is legitimate for them to be 
able to count on that pride as a source of the energy they need 
to excel—that is a gesture of friendship and respect. As such, 
it speaks more loudly than certain logical arguments and more 
loudly, too, than certain counsels of despair. 


@ (1530) 


It is not enough to be a member of the same family, or to 
have all sorts of sensible reasons for being partners. On top of 
that, those who must share must also feel happy about it. To 
be accepted as we are, with all our qualities and faults, to be 
understood rather than judged, to feel supported rather than 
dominated—that is friendship, and who would willingly part 
with a friend? Canadians, and that includes Quebecers, share 
to a great extent the same set of values. Each of us wants to 
live in a society that respects the differences between us and 
our neighbours. That is one of the invaluable assets on which 
our solidarity and our desire to meet the challenges that 
confront us must be founded. 


The time for settling accounts is over. Now is a time for 
balance and harmony, and it is up to each of us to help achieve 
them. We all have a part to play in learning more about our 
neighbours, in getting closer to them, in making sure that they 
can share in our hopes for the future. 

[ Translation] 


And speaking of this future that we can share, I would like 
to say a few words about all the threats to the quality of our 
environment. Canadians are concerned. The worry about their 
health, their families, about the impact on our environment of 
these toxic wastes we have become unable to control. 


Tragic events remind us daily of the urgent need to act now, 
not only to repair the damage to the environment but also to 
stop the release of so many toxic wastes in our environment by 
developing the appropriate technologies. 


The government has decided to steer this country towards 
sustainable economic development, which will increasingly 
reflect the close relationship between State, environment and 
the strength of the global economy. It intends to set up a new 
environmental agenda that will include a commitment to limit 
the environmental impact of toxic chemicals, improve the 
quality of our water, protect our arctic regions and improve 
the quality of the atmosphere. 


The clean-up of the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River 
and dangerous landsites, encouraging sound _ scientific 
research, and the establishment of the Environmental Partners 
Fund to encourage recycling and promote the development of 
environmentally sound products are examples of the kind of 
concrete action that will help restore our confidence in our 
ability to meet this great environmental challenge. 

However, this agenda alone, extensive though it may be, 
cannot solve all our problems. The desire to protect the 
environment is not something to be left up to the government. 
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It is a frame of mind, a way of life based on a sense of 
awareness and responsibility on the part of every individual 
Canadian, every business, every province and going even fur- 
ther, of every person on this planet. 


The Canadian government has reaffirmed its political will to 
act, not in the pespective of an election campaign but taking 
the longer view, which takes a certain amount of courage, 
especially since there is very little room to manoeuvre. In this 
respect, our Prime Minister is an inspiration to the world. 


In fact, in early May, the international environmental office 
of the World Business Organization intends to award the 
Prime Minister, and I quote: “An award for outstanding 
contribution to the global environment’’. I believe that with 
him, all Canadians are honoured by this award. To be a 
Canadian today means to be environmentally aware. 


All the more reason for us to try to strengthen the thrust of 
Canada’s economy by making our development activities more 
consistent with environmental considerations. 

[English] 

The state of our public finances can hardly be described as 
dazzling. Over the past few years the present government, 
which inherited a catastrophic mess, has worked doggedly to 
put a brake on public expenditure and to reduce the deficit 
while the Canadian economy regains its health and strength. 


The monthly job-creation rate in Canada for the past four 
years has been roughly four times that of the previous four 
years. The unemployment rate has plunged by 4.1 per cent 
since September 1984. 


Canada’s job-creation performance has been one of the best 
among the member countries of the OECD. Our inflation rate 
has dropped to fluctuate around 4 per cent, and after-tax 
disposable personal income has increased by $1,000 per capita 
in real terms since September 1984. Again from that date the 
Canadian economy has grown by 19 per cent in real terms. 
The number of Canadians living below the poverty line has 
been reduced by more than 550,000 people. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, these statistics show that our busi- 
nesses and our workers have placed their trust in the Canadian 
Government, thanks to the climate it has been able to create. 
Now more than ever before, they realize that meeting the 
challenge of an open economy means they will be able to 
compete in an increasingly competitive market. 


We can talk at length about the government’s budgetary, 
fiscal and monetary policy, about the fact that the government 
could have introduced more restrictive measures and how fast 
it should have done so, but I think it had to take the time to 
explain and convince Canadians to accept the implications and 
the reasons for more drastic measures that will be necessary if 
we are to regain a certain degree of equilibrium that will give 
us a chance to consolidate our plans for future progress. 


Today, interest charges represent one-third of the govern- 
ment’s revenue and absorb one-quarter of its expenditures. The 
extent of the debt is such that it leads to a loss of confidence 


{Senator Poitras.] 
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among investors which in turn has an impact on interest rates, 
on investment and also on the dollar. 


Unless there is a major change in policy, servicing the debt 
will compromise the continued existence of our social pro- 
grams and the standard of living of future generations. It is 
therefore imperative that the government’s financial require- 
ments be reduced by at least $10 billion by 1992-93, down to 
1.2 per cent of our Gross Domestic Product. 


To do so, the government must review all budget items while 
protecting the neediest and maintaining the structural compo- 
nents of its economic policy. 


The resulting sacrifices are not popular, but if the govern- 
ment were to shirk its responsibilities, then Canadians would 
have every reason to blame the government for failing to act. 


The wealth of Canadians originates from the profits of 
business and the salaries of workers. However, some people 
would prefer to see us lose our production capacity by adopt- 
ing a more protectionist economic policy. That is a dead-end 
street, and most Canadians are aware of this. 


We are an exporting country and have made a name for 
ourselves on international markets, in many areas. The Free 
Trade Agreement strengthens our partnership with the United 
States, which is already our main customer. All industrialized 
countries envy this situation, since the upsurge in technological 
developments has stimulated international trade, encouraged 
the formation of groups and required countries to refine their 
development targets by adjusting their policies on research and 
foreign investment as well as their policies on trade and 
promoting investment abroad. 


I am especially pleased that in the Speech from the Throne, 
the government decided to go ahead with new regulations for 
financial institutions that are in line with the trend towards 
decompartmentalization. I may say, in passing, that the Minis- 
ter of Finance now has a new Minister of State who is 
exceptionally talented. I am sure that the Honourable Member 
for Langelier will perform his new duties with the requisite 
tact and competence. 

@ (1540) 
[English] 

The monitoring of Canada’s financial institutions is a re- 
sponsibility the federal government shares with the provinces. 
Already a number of provinces have launched into deregulaton 
of financial institutions. While each province must, of course, 
allow for its own situation, they all share a desire to make their 
practices consistent in order to avoid pointless subdividing. The 
challenge facing the federal government is to formulate both a 
national philosophy and a national strategy that will respect 
the dynamic of provincial action. 


Both levels of government and the financial institutions 
themselves are aware of their respective responsibilities for the 
safety of Canadians’ savings and for the discipline and greater 
acumen that must go hand in hand with deregulation. They 
are also aware that their profit margins will depend, more and 
more, on their ability to widen their scope and to improve the 
quality of their integration into a variety of economic sectors. 
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[Translation] 


In this vital area that affects the movement and availability 
of capital, the Government of Canada, with its partners in the 
public and private sectors, must strike a balance between 
flexibility and rigidity that will make the Canadian financial 
system really competitive nationally and internationally. 


Honourable senators, the Government has made foresight, 
courage and respect for its partners the watchwords of this 
session. Such an attitude will require it not only to summon all 
the energy of which it is capable but also to look for new 
energy from the increased solidarity of the provinces and 
Canadians. 


We know that the strengthening of Canada from within by 
the values of work, tolerance, justice and love for our country 
cannot help but lead us to a greater quality of life and an 
international influence which will inspire those who yearn for 
justice, freedom and peace. 

[English] 

Hon. Dan Hays: Honourable senators, first, I should like to 
join with those who have preceded me in congratulating His 
Honour the Speaker on his renewed mandate in that office. I 
wish you well, sir, and continued success in carrying out your 
duties as Speaker. 


I also wish to congratulate those who have spoken, in 
particular those new senators who have spoken for the first 
time in this chamber, in response to the Speech from the 
Throne. 


In my case, I should like to take this opportunity to talk 
about two matters. One topic is mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne; one is not. My excuse for talking about the matter 
that is not referred to is that governments and legislators are 
responsible not only for what they do but for what they do not 
do. 
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The matter mentioned in the speech is parliamentary 
reform. It has been much discussed by other speakers in 
response to the Speech from the Throne. The second topic is 
one about which I have spoken to honourable senators on 
numerous occasions before, and that is energy policy, or, more 
precisely, the lack of energy policy in Canada at this time. 


The matter of parliamentary reform is of great interest to 
me because I am a representative from the province of Alberta 
and in Alberta Senate reform is an important issue and one 
that is much on people’s minds—more there, | think, than in 
any other part of Canada, although reform is not exclusively 
an Alberta issue. 


The point at which I would like to take up this discussion 
now occurred last fall, when Senator Murray, in his capacity 
as Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations, advised 
this chamber that there were going to be ongoing discussions 
to try to reach a working understanding among the govern- 
ments in Canada on what kind of next step should be taken 
with respect to a changed Parliament or reformed Senate. He 
indicated that the then Attorney General of Alberta, Jim 
Horsman, would be responsible for carrying that initiative 


forward, and Mr. Horsman, as we know, has been doing that. 
In fact, I can report to this chamber that he has gone to the 
trouble to meet with senators from Alberta to discuss this topic 
with them. However, as to just what is being discussed, we are 
not clear. We do not know. 


I can enlighten senators a little by quoting from a speech 
given by the Honourable Jim Horsman to the Americas Socie- 
ty in New York on April 5. Mr. Horsman is now Minister of 
Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs and Deputy Premier in 
the new Alberta government, but, as I have said, he was the 
provincial Attorney General at the time this initiative was first 
taken. In that speech he made this statement: 


To this point, it appears that there is a general agree- 
ment among provincial governments—and the federal 
government— that a reformed Senate should be elected— 
the first “E”. There also seems to be wide support for a 
Senate that represents, equally, each of the ten provinces. 


Later, in this same speech, he said: 


Finally, it is clear that there will be much discussion at 
these conferences... 


He was referring to federal-provincial conferences and the 
ongoing conferences that I understand first ministers or their 
representatives are having now on the issue of what shape 
Senate reform discussions should take. He was saying that 
there would be much discussion on what the effective powers 
of the Senate should be. He said: 


Various views on the powers of the Senate and how they 
will impact on Canadian parliamentary tradition have 
been discussed, and I am certain that several ideas on this 
topic will be advanced as we head to the constitutional 
table. 


At present, five provinces—the four western provinces 
and New Brunswick—support the “Triple E” model in 
principle. 

He discussed other matters which I will not go into here 
because they are not helpful to the point I want to make, 
which is that these ongoing discussions are among the prov- 
inces and the federal government and do not yet involve the 
territories. 


The question that comes to my mind is: What is the 
substance of those discussions? I am concerned that those 
discussions may be ongoing in the same way as the discussions 
that led to the Meech Lake Accord went on—that is, behind 
closed doors and without any opportunity for public involve- 
ment in what is good or bad about the proposal until the 
matter is a fait accompli—until the matter is finally resolved 
as between ministers and is presented as a seamless web. 
Personally, I believe that one of the great problems with the 
Meech Lake Accord is that it did not involve the public. It is 
not ours in the way that it should be, and it is not ours, I must 
say, in the way that the 1982 constitutional change was ours in 
that it did involve a public process. 

My very concern is that that public process is not going on 
now, but that Senate reform is mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne as an objective of the government. | believe that 
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for it to be a successful initiative it must involve public 
participation. It has not yet proceeded to that point, and I am 
most concerned that it may not. In responding to the Speech 
from the Throne, I decry that, if it is the case. If it is not the 
case, then I believe the time is ripe for those discussions to 
involve the public and to let us, the members of the public, 
know what it is that is going to be proposed so that we can 
have an opportunity to advise and to comment on it. In the 
end, good or bad, the process will mean that what we end up 
with will likely be successful because it will be ours in an 
important way, because we, the people, will have participated 
in its creation and finalization. 


Lastly, on that issue, I should like to share with you a 
concern about the process that is under way, about which 
much has been said in connection with the Speech from the 
Throne. Again, this is from the perspective of Alberta. 


We have heard of the many problems that some of us feel 
exist with the Meech Lake Accord, but one of the greatest 
problems, it seems to me—and one that has not been talked 
about a lot and should be talked about more—is that if this 
constitutional change is ratified and becomes part of the 
Constitution, then, from an Albertan’s perspective, it will, I 
believe, make meaningful parliamentary reform much less 
likely to occur. I believe the discussions now going on about 
parliamentary reform should be proceeding publicly in order to 
determine whether or not reform, together with improvements 
to the Meech Lake Accord, can be achieved before the dead- 
line or, indeed, even after the deadline, because there is 
nothing wrong with extending the deadline. If it takes more 
time, then it would seem to me that that would be a very good 
investment for Canada. 


The aim is to achieve the kind of change I know Albertans 
want. If Mr. Horsman is correct, and he seems to have some 
growing agreement on this, hard bargaining will have to occur. 
However, hard bargaining cannot occur from an Albertan’s 
perspective if the expectation of Quebec is that they would 
agree to these changes out of altruism rather than as a part of 
a process involving the give and take of constitutional 
bargaining. 


I will now comment on the government’s apparent lack of 
any new thinking on the question of Canada’s energy policy. If 
the Speech from the Throne is a statement of the government’s 
current priorities for and concerns about Canada, then evi- 
dently it is unconcerned about the energy sector. Even though 
mention is made in the speech of virtually every other issue of 
the day, the word “energy” is conspicuously absent. 


When the Speech from the Throne addresses what is 
referred to as “The Environmental Imperative”, an issue 
which the government has recently adopted with remarkable 
ardour, the obvious link between energy development and the 
environment is not made. For those who need a reminder of 
this link, the disastrous Exxon tanker spill in Alaskan waters 
serves all too well. 
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The government has still not presented the criteria used to 
select the energy megaprojects that it announced support for 
just prior to the election. 


Why did the throne speech not refer to the Energy Options 
process? Energy Options was a substantial investment in time, 
talent and taxpayers’ money—some $3.6 million—and the 
government promised Canadians much from this nation-wide 
experiment in energy policy making. 


When the former Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Marcel Masse, introduced the Energy Options initiative in a - 
Toronto speech on April 13, 1987, he stated that the process 
was intended to involve “all interested Canadians” and that it 
would “address the connections between energy production, 
conservation, technology and trade; ownership and the role of 
energy in the economy; and the environment.” In closing his 
remarks that day the minister said that Energy Options was “a 
significant step into the future.” Two years later there is no 
indication that the government even understands in what 
direction to take this “significant step.” 


Perhaps the government does not appreciate some of the 
conclusions that are drawn in the final report arising out of the 
Energy Options process. For example, in commenting on the 
U.S. proportional access to Canada’s energy resources in the 
context of our energy security, the report states, and I quote: 
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As the [Energy Options] advisory committee sees it, an 
informed and vigilant Canadian government remains fully 
empowered to assure that exports to U.S. markets do not 
exceed long-term sustainable levels. Of course, if govern- 
ments are less than vigilant or if mistakes and errors of 
judgment are made, U.S. buyers could end up with a 
higher proportion of Canadian supplies than many 
Canadians might find acceptable. If this happens, govern- 
ments can and will be held accountable. 


This brings me to the issue I want to discuss today, as far as 
energy is concerned, and that is the question of promoting 
national energy security in the Canada-U.S. free trade era. 
While I agree wholeheartedly with the warning that Energy 
Options conveys about the need for government vigilance, I do 
not agree that holding the federal government accountable 
after the fact does much good. If Canada’s energy security has 
already been compromised, there is little satisfaction in saying, 
“I told you so.” Our challenge now is to avoid future energy 
difficulties with good policy, and not to be caught responding 
after the fact to a new crisis. 


I will use the example of natural gas to discuss energy 
security. Much of what I will say can also be applied to oil, 
especially in its uses as a transportation fuel, and to electricity 
and other energy goods. Today the flow of natural gas is 
overwhelmingly from Canada to the United States. The one- 
way movement of this vital energy commodity will continue for 
the foreseeable future. The situation that we see developing in 
the North American gas market presents potential risks for 
Canada. At the same time as an increasing number of Canadi- 
an consumers are taking advantage of deregulation to buy 
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natural gas directly at the cheapest possible price on short- 
term contracts, long-term gas export applications are flooding 
into the National Energy Board. 


Doig’s Digest of March 1989 provides a good review of this 
situation. At the beginning of 1988 about 15 trillion cubic feet 
of western Canada’s established gas reserves of 72 trillion 
cubic feet, or about 21 per cent, had been licensed for export 
to the United States. Since then a further 2.6 trillion cubic feet 
of natural gas have been approved for export by the NEB and 
an additional 8.4 tcf in export applications for western Canadi- 
an gas is pending. If these applications are approved—and it is 
likely that they will be—then approximately 26 tcf, or about 
36 per cent of western Canada’s gas reserves, will have been 
committed to the U.S. market. Not counted here are anticipat- 
ed applications to move large volumes of gas into the north- 
eastern U.S. and California markets. These applications could 
involve more than 12 tcf of western gas. Nor do these figures 
include the first application to move frontier gas into the 
market. Esso Resources, Gulf Canada and Shell Canada are 
currently seeking export approval for 9.2 tcf of Mackenzie 
Delta/Beaufort Sea gas. 


Within two years the share of western Canada’s gas reserves 
committed to the export market will likely rise from one-fifth 
to more than one-third. We face the prospect that American 
buyers may soon control half of western Canada’s gas reserves 
if this trend in export applications continues. This is a dramat- 
ic development—a development not even alluded to by the 
government. 


To understand why we are witnessing this surge in gas 
export applications, I believe it is necessary to examine in some 
detail how the U.S. energy situation is evolving—or perhaps | 
should say deteriorating. 


Democratic Congressman Richard Gephardt, writing in the 
January 1989 issue of the Energy Journal, made the following 
observations about the U.S. oil position: 


U.S. energy policy in recent years has drifted aimless- 
ly—much as it did before 1973. As [former Yankee 
ballplayer] Yogi Berra put it, “It’s deja vu—all over 
again”. 

Let us check the record. U.S. oil production is down by 8 
per cent since 1985. Their oil consumption is up by 8 per cent. 
Consequently, U.S. oil imports are up by nearly 43 per cent in 
just three years. Gross imports are now about seven million 
barrels per day and constitute more than 41 per cent of total 
U.S. consumption. That is more oil—and a higher fraction of 
total U.S. supply—than in 1973, at the time of the crisis that 
first caused their major energy problems. 


The U.S. National Petroleum Council has stated that the 
United States is likely to be importing between half and 
two-thirds of its oil requirements by the turn of the century, 
barring a concerted effort by government and the petroleum 
industry to modify the growing shortfall in domestic supply. 

The 1986 oil price collapse decimated the U.S. petroleum 
exploration and production sector. From the peak year of 1982 
to December of 1986 employment in the petroleum sector fell 
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by 286,000, or by 40 per cent. More alarming is the fact that 
80 per cent of this decline was accounted for by the service 
subsector. These are the companies that do the seismic work, 
well logging, well servicing, well stimulation and so on. Many 
petroleum service companies have been forced out of business. 
The loss of trained personnel and sophisticated equipment is 
not easily replaced. 


The natural gas sector is also exhibiting disturbing trends, 
despite a recent evaluation by the U.S. Department of Energy 
that suggests that the undiscovered resources of natural gas in 
the United States may be modestly larger than formerly 
estimated 


Dr. Joseph Riva of the Congressional Research Service in 
Washington has analyzed the potential for U.S. gas produc- 
tion. His work indicates that roughly one-third more gas wells 
will have to be drilled over the next ten years than were 
completed over the last ten years just to hold domestic output 
at the current level of approximately 17 tcf. 


The last decade included the all-time high in U.S. drilling 
activity, following the 1979-80 surge in world oil prices. In 
1981 gas well completions accounted for 17 million feet of 
drilling. In 1986, with the collapse in oil prices, gas well 
completions accounted for only 4.7 million feet, a decline of 72 
per cent in footage drilled. As I previously noted, the US. 
petroleum exploration industry has suffered long-term 
damage. 


From the 1973 peak year in U.S. marketed gas production 
to the 1986 low the average annual rate of gas output per well 
fell by almost two-thirds. Looked at in another way, 250,000 
gas wells produced 26 per cent less natural gas in 1986 than 
124,000 gas wells did in 1973. This tells us that U.S. gas 
drilling must proceed at an accelerated rate over the coming 
decade if production is to be held at today’s level. In fact, the 
U.S. Energy Information Administration reported, in its 
“Annual Energy Review, 1986”, that depressed prices for oil 
and gas had pushed exploratory drilling down in 1986 to its 
lowest level since 1949. The drilling industry continues at a 
reduced level of activity today. 


In the remainder of this century the two principal alterna- 
tive energy sources to oil and gas in the United States are 
nuclear power and coal. 


As of year end 1987 there were 109 nuclear power reactors 
licensed to operate in the U.S., with a generating capacity of 
about 100,000 megawatts. A further 14 were under construc- 
tion and two were on order. Even if all 16 of these reactors are 
completed, which is questionable, given the current opposition 
to nuclear development in the U.S., the maximum nuclear 
generating capacity in place would be about 120,000 mega- 
watts by the year 2000. That value does not include any 
allowance for power reactors that may have reached the end of 
their service life prior to that time. No new reactors are being 
ordered. The last surviving order for a nuclear power reactor 
was placed in 1973. 


Although U.S. coal reserves are very large, and this energy 
commodity is typically cheaper today per unit of energy than 
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either oil or gas, coal also faces an uncertain future. Coal’s 
outstanding success as an energy source has been as a boiler 
fuel for electric utilities. More than 80 per cent of the coal 
consumed in the U.S. today is for that purpose. There is, 
however, mounting resistance to the construction of new, large, 
coal-fired generating stations because of the environmental 
problems associated with coal mining and combustion. 


These difficulties with respect to oil, nuclear power and coal 
all serve to improve the competitive position of natural gas in 
the U.S. energy market. 


Another factor skewing interest toward natural gas is the 
U.S. Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 1978. PURPA, 
as it is known, promotes the development of non-utility-owned 
generating capacity by freeing private power producers from 
traditional electric utility regulation. The benefits of PURPA 
are only available, however, to a few electricity supply options. 
In particular, PURPA has fostered orders for gas-fired 
cogenerating units, units that supply both electricity and useful 
heat. 
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PURPA’s effects are being felt in Canada. In August of 
1988 the NEB granted a 20-year licence to Canadian Hunter 
Exploration for the export of a total of 0.12 tcf of gas over the 
period 1990 to 2010 to Gas Alternative Systems of New York. 
This gas will fuel a new 80-megawatt cogenerating station to 
be built in Syracuse, New York. 


This short review of the U.S. energy situation does not do 
justice to its complexities. | have simply documented the more 
obvious signs of the U.S. inability to establish long-term 
energy policy. I attribute this to the strong consumer influence 
in their energy system. Unless we are vigilant, Canada will be 
drawn by the FTA into helping the Americans solve their 
domestic energy problems at the expense of our own energy 
security. 


The growing American interest in securing Canadian sup- 
plies of natural gas as a longer-term contributor to their 
energy supply is reflected in the expanding export sale of 
western Canadian gas. In the November 1986 to October 1987 
gas year, Canada sold 0.92 tcf of gas to the United States. In 
the following 1987-88 gas year, shipments rose to approxi- 
mately 1.25 tcf, an increase of 36 per cent and a record level of 
export. Milder weather this last winter and pipeline constraints 
are expected to hold the 1988-89 volume to roughly the same 
level. 


Theoretically, Canada’s current gas export capacity is 1.75 
tcf per year. The effective capacity is somewhat less, however, 
because of seasonal demand variations, weather conditions in a 
particular year, market conditions and system reliability. 
Canada’s actual export capacity is not much more than 1.4 tcf 
per year. 


As U.S. shipments approach this limit, pipeline companies 
are planning to increase their export capacity. The new energy 
minister, Jake Epp, noted in a Calgary speech on April 5 that 
current industry plans call for an increase of about | tcf per 
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year in effective export capacity. How much further is the 
export demand for natural gas likely to rise? 


The most recent NEB Omnibus Energy Report, released 
last September, contains projections of natural gas exports to 
the United States made to the year 2005. Under either a low 
or high oil-price scenario, the NEB projects oil exports as 
rising to 1.5 tcf annually by 1992 and remaining at that level 
until 2005. In the board’s view, gas demand in the U’S. will 
show only modest growth, with domestic reserves capable of 
handling most of that growth. In its analysis of U.S. gas supply - 
and demand, the board has relied particularly upon the work 
of the Gas Research Institute in Chicago, which forecasts a 
lower level of U.S. gas imports than do a number of other 
studies. 


I suggest that the National Energy Board may be unrealisti- 
cally low in its forecast of U.S. gas imports. In its Washington 
visit last year, the Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee was given a different picture of U.S. gas needs. 
Forecasts shown to the committee had U.S. gas imports rising 
to as much as 2.5 tcf per year by the year 2000. Energy, Mines 
and Resources, in its “Energy Highlights: Year End Review 
1988”, states that its medium-term projection is for gas 
exports to rise to 1.6 tcf in the 1994-95 gas year in the 
base-case scenario. Energy, Mines and Resources’ forecast 
export range in 1994-95 is from a low of 1.35 tcf to a high of 
1.85 tcf. 


If Americans will be buying only 1.5 tcf of Canadian gas 
annually for years to come, why are we seeing the large 
number of long-term export applications being made to the 
NEB and why are we seeing the pipeline companies planning 
for major additions to the gas export system? 


I do not believe that the board has sufficiently acknowl- 
edged the role that natural gas can potentially play as the most 
environmentally desirable fossil fuel. We are already witness- 
ing the growing US. interest in using natural gas for generat- 
ing electricity, especially at cogenerating stations. The recent 
Exxon oil spill can only serve to heighten public concern about 
the environmental impact of energy development. 


For one thing, this spill will increase public opposition to 
petroleum exploration and development in the offshore U.S. 
regions. For another, the spill will stiffen resistance to opening 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge to oil and gas drilling. 


California’s dramatic new proposals to lessen pollution prob- 
lems in the Los Angeles Basin appear certain to have a 
far-reaching effect on the manner in which energy is used in 
that region. 


The National Energy Board’s projections of Canadian gas 
supply are predicated on there being major additions to our 
reserves base. That in turn is a function of the exploration 
effort, an effort that is not going very well these days. Even 
large additions to reserves, which the board projects will 
sustain Canada’s productive capacity in the vicinity of today’s 
level, do not allow for export volumes much greater than the 
1.5 tcf per year forecast through 2005. 
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It appears there is little margin for error in the board’s 
projections. If the NEB has significantly underestimated 
future export demand, then we face the prospect that Canadi- 
an gas deliverability cannot meet both domestic and export 
demand in the 1990s. Canada would have little choice but to 
invoke proportionality and restrict domestic gas consumption. 


To this possibility should be added the consequences of a 
future disruption in world oil supply. A growing number of 
U.S. industrial and electric utility users have dual-fuelling 
capability. A disruption in international oil supply, given the 
increasing reliance of the United States on foreign oil, would 
be expected to cause an extraordinary rise in natural gas 
demand. 


Under the Canadian legislation implementing the Free 
Trade Agreement, the National Energy Board lost its author- 
ity to turn down or otherwise restrict an energy export licence 
if the reasons for imposing such restriction were to cause 
article 904 of the FTA to be invoked. Formerly, if the board 
were to reject an export application, the Governor in Council 
could not act to approve it. Now the board can only recom- 
mend to the Governor in Council that it reject an export 
application if article 904 is involved. 


What does article 904 say? 


Article 904 states that either Canada or the United States 
may impose restrictions on energy exports under four provi- 
sions of the GATT provided that the three further require- 
ments of article 904 are met. These three provisions are as 
follows: 


a) The restriction does not reduce the proportion of the 
total export shipments of a specific energy good made 
available to the other Party relative to the total supply of 
that good... prevailing in the most recent 36-month 
period for which data are available prior to the imposition 
of the measure, or in such other representative period on 
which the Parties may agree; 


b) The Party does not impose a higher price for exports of 
an energy good to the other Party than the price charged 
for such energy good when consumed domestically, by 
means of any measures such as licences, fees, taxation and 
minimum price requirements... ; and 


c) The restriction does not require the disruption of 
normal channels of supply to the other Party or normal 
proportions among specific energy goods supplied to the 
other Party such as, for example, between crude oil and 
refined products and among different categories of crude 
oil and refined products. 


Thus the Free Trade Agreement more severely limits the 
circumstances in which a domestic supply shortfall can be used 
to impose export restrictions. It also narrows the “national 
security” exception allowed in article XXI of the GATT. 


What mechanism would be used to introduce proportional- 
ity? The FTA has nothing to offer on this point nor does it 
discuss how proportional sharing would be monitored. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources’ 1988 
assessment of the FTA’s effects on the energy sector, “Propor- 


tionality restrictions could be imposed by declining to author- 
ize new export licences, limiting the extension of existing 
licences, or reducing the quantities authorized under existing 
licences.” 


Apparently the NEB and EMR are now jointly studying 
how Canada would monitor proportionality. 


What options does Canada have to promote domestic energy 
security now that the Free Trade Agreement is in place? I will 
continue to use natural gas as the primary example in my 
remarks. 


One initiative is that recommended by the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee in its September 1988 
report, “Natural Gas Deregulation and Marketing”. The com- 
mittee proposed that Canadian “‘core market” or “essential 
service customers” entering into direct sales be required to sign 
long-term supply contracts of at least ten years in length. 
Consumers wishing to keep their fuel options open could 
remain customers of the local distribution company, which 
would also secure its supplies through long-term arrangements. 
The committee further recommended that interprovincial core 
market transactions be monitored and overseen by the Nation- 
al Energy Board. 
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I have already spoken in this chamber about the need for 
Canada to institute such a policy to protect the gas supply of 
domestic users. It is one of the few avenues open to Canada to 
improve security of supply without invoking the proportional- 
ity provisions of the Free Trade Agreement. It has the virtue 
of reducing the risk of overcommitting our gas reserves to the 
export market. 


Canada’s sovereignty is at issue here. If we get into difficul- 
ty by allowing U.S. consumers to contract for too much of our 
gas, then we may have to approach the Americans to negotiate 
an exception to the FTA. The Americans would certainly 
demand a trade-off and a high price for such a concession. 


Secondly, I would like to see stipulations on the sale of 
frontier oil and gas to the United States. For instance, it might 
be possible to allow 100 per cent of Hibernia’s oil or Macken- 
zie Delta/Beaufort gas to be exported under normal circum- 
stances, provided that Canada had an option of holding back a 
specified quantity of the oil or gas production in a shortfall 
situation. In these cases Canada could negotiate any necessary 
exemption from the Free Trade Agreement as a condition of 
export. 


Thirdly, Canada should put in place a process that will lead 
to a decision on the degree of dependence that it will permit on 
off-shore oil. Although Canada is currently a net exporter of 
oil, Atlantic Canada and Quebec import the bulk of their 
requirements. In recent years Canada has typically supplied 
about three-quarters of its domestic oil needs from indigenous 
output, but this degree of self-sufficiency will fall without 
intervention. Imposing such a limit would certainly put 
Canada at odds with the FTA and might also be interpreted as 
violating the spirit of the GATT. There is no easy answer to 
this question, and I believe that we need to examine very 
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carefully the pattern of, and trends in, petroleum product use 
in Canada. 

I cannot understand the government’s reluctance to raise the 
question of energy security in these circumstances. The nature 
of Canada-U.S. energy trade is changing quickly and we do 
not have the luxury of waiting to see how the game turns out. 
The discipline imposed by the Free Trade Agreement is too 
rigid and the risks too great not to address these problems now. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
On motion of Senator Everett, debate adjourned. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST AND FOURTH REPORTS ADOPTED 


Leave having been given to proceed with Orders Nos. 2 and 
3 together: 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the First Report 
of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration (Senate Estimates 1989-90), presented in the 
Senate on April 6, 1989; and to consideration of the Fourth 
Report of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration (Guidelines for senators’ research 
expenditures), presented in the Senate earlier this day. 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc moved the adoption of the reports. 
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He said: Honourable senators, I want to make a couple of 
remarks, with your permission. In moving the adoption of its 
report that deals with the Senate Estimates for 1989-90, I 
should also like to move the adoption of the Fourth Report of 
the Standing Committee of Internal Economy, which deals 
with revisions to the guidelines for senators’ research expendi- 
tures. Senators will recall that I tabled that report earlier this 
day. These two reports are somewhat complementary to one 
another and | think they should be dealt with at the same time. 


Honourable senators, you may remember that the interses- 
sional committee approved the use of funds from the individual 
discretionary research budgets to bridge the gap between the 
end of the fiscal year 1988-89 and the approval of new 
applications to the ad hoc committee dealing with research 
fund applications. This could have created some hardship, 
especially for those senators who employed as researchers 
people whose contracts extended into the new fiscal year. 


The Fourth Report also informs the Senate that the guide- 
lines are being reviewed by the ad hoc committee in consulta- 
tion with the leadership of the Senate, and I hope that we can, 
in fact, receive and dispose of applications within a very short 
time. 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, reports adopted. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, April 19, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


BUDGET SPEECH 
ACCOMMODATION FOR SENATORS IN COMMONS GALLERY 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the Minister of 
Finance will deliver his budget speech in the other place on 
Thursday, April 27, 1989. May I be permitted to remind 
honourable senators that no one but senators will be admitted 
to the Senate Gallery of the House of Commons on this 
occasion. This step is being taken for the purpose of providing 
accommodation in the gallery for as many senators as possible 
and so that some senators will not be excluded from the gallery 
because of places being occupied by relatives and friends of 
other senators. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
FIRST READING 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) presented Bill S-2, to implement conventions between 
Canada and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Canada 
and the Polish People’s Republic and an agreement between 
Canada and Papua New Guinea for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to income tax. 


Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shal! this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(J/), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
THIRD REPORT PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 
Wednesday, April 19, 1989 


The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


THIRD REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)(), your Committee submits 
herewith the list of Senators nominated by it to serve on 
the following select committee: 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


The Honourable Senators Atkins, Balfour, Bolduc, 
Bosa, Cogger, Cools, Davey, Kirby, Leblanc (Saurel/), 
Marsden, MacEachen (or Frith), Murray (or Doody), 
Simard and Stewart (AntigonishGuysborough). (12) 

Ex officio members. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be now adopted. 

The Hon. the Speaker: 
senators? 


Is leave granted, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


SELECT COMMITTEES 


AUTHORIZATION TO MEET DURING ADJOURNMENTS OF THE 
SENATE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(/), moved: 

That for the duration of the present Session any select 
committee may meet during adjournments of the Senate. 

Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(g), moved: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, May 2, 1989, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

He said: Honourable senators, by way of explanation | 
should like to say a word on the motion. Once again, it is a 
matter of the legislative schedule before this place. We are 
expecting a number of bills on the order paper in the House of 
Commons to arrive here soon, but they probably will not reach 
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us for at least another week. In the meantime, the budget will 
be brought down on Thursday next. So when we come back 
the following Monday (sic), we will be in a position to discuss 
matters arising from the budget and be prepared to handle any 
legislative matters that have come from the other place. 


One bill will be presented in the Senate today, and | 
understand that the appropriate Senate committee will be in a 
position to deal with it during our recess next week so that no 
time will be lost in dealing with the business before us. 


I thank honourable senators for their cooperation. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Senator Doody, your motion says 
that the Senate will adjourn until Tuesday and you said 
“Monday” in your comments. 


Senator Doody: Your Honour, that is one of my old work 
habits. | am one of those Monday-to-Saturday people. I should 
have said “Tuesday”’. 


Senator Frith: Every morning you head for that old barn! 


Senator MacEachen: He is an extinct species! 
Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


THE ECONOMY 
INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, | read carefully the 
reply that I received from the Leader of the Government 
respecting the government’s action on interest rates and relat- 
ed matters. From that careful reading I take it that all the 
government intends to do to deal with this very serious prob- 
lem is to bring down an austere budget on April 27 in the hope 
that somehow that will relax the so-called pressure on the 
monetary authorities and on interest rates. Is that all the 
government leader intended to say and is that the whole of the 
action the government intends to take to deal with this very 
serious problem? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I can only reiterate what the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada has said, that with an appropriate fiscal policy mone- 
tary policy would not have to carry an undue share of the 
burden of fighting inflation. Therefore, the Governor of the 
bank has indicated in several speeches I have read that, if the 
government does its part in terms of fiscal policy, it will be 
possible, over time, to ease up on interest rates. 


The honourable senator asks what the government is going 
to do. The government, consistent with the approach that we 
have taken since 1984, will follow a responsible and appropri- 
ate fiscal policy that will be outlined on Thursday, April 27, by 
Mr. Wilson, the Minister of Finance. Meanwhile, as I indicat- 
ed yesterday, there are various policies that mitigate the 
impact of high interest rates on certain regions and groups. In 

{Senator Doody.] 


particular, | drew my honourable friend’s attention to the 
programs of the regional agencies that provide for what are 
commonly called “interest rate buy-downs” to encourage 
industrial expansion and diversification in the Atlantic prov- 


inces and in the western provinces. 


Senator Olson: | take it then, since the deputy leader has 
advised us that we will not be sitting next week and senators 
will be back in those regions of the country that they come 
from, that I can report to those people that the government 


does not intend to do anything about this problem, except to- 


bring in a budget that will bring on a depression and, there- 
fore, lower the inflationary pressure. 


Senator Murray: My honourable friend can report to his 
interlocutors, to his friends, that this government absolutely 
foreswears the old Social Credit policy of printing money. 


Senator Olson: | can report that too, but that is not really 
what they are interested in. They are interested in whether or 
not this government is going to follow policies that will allow 
them to do what good, honest, entrepreneurial businessmen 
need to do, and that is to have access to loans at reasonable 
rates so they can carry on their economic activity, and, indeed, 
even expand their economic activity in areas where it would be 
warranted except for the enormous interest costs that have 
occurred as a result of the monetary policy in place in the last 
three or four months. 


I just want to know if my interpretation is correct: Is what 
the government has done up to now, plus bringing in an 
austere budget, all it intends to do? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, assisting business to 
invest and to expand is precisely the goal of a number of 
programs to be found in the Department of Regional Industri- 
al Expansion or, as it will be called, the Department of 
Industry, Science and Technology. It is precisely the goal of 
the regional agencies, and these policies have had and are 
having quite remarkable success as evidenced by the increase 
in investment in the western provinces and in the Atlantic 
provinces and in the very remarkable record of job creation 
and the decline of unemployment in those regions. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, the government obvi- 
ously needs to have some new listening posts if it thinks there 
has been some remarkable progress in maintaining and 
expanding economic activity during the past two or three 
months in western Canada, particularly in Alberta where there 
was every other kind of justification for some economic expan- 
sion. If the Leader of the Government is receiving reports now 
that there has been some remarkable success because of being 
able to apply to some regional agency for a buy-down of 
interest rates, | want him to know that he is absolutely wrong. 
That is not the consequence of these high interest rates. The 
consequence of these high interest rates, or any other govern- 
ment action, is the fact that economic activity is cooling off 
dramatically in some cases because of discouraging business- 
men from taking loans at these rates. Therefore, I ask the 
government if it intends to get a more accurate reading of 
what, in fact, is taking place in the real world. 


i 
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Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | think our reading 
of what is happening in the regions and in the country as a 


whole is quite accurate. As I have indicated, it is our determi- 


nation, by following the appropriate fiscal policies, to avoid the 
deplorable situation in which the country found itself, with 
stagflation and interest rates reaching 20 and 21 per cent, 
because of the misjudgments and mismanagement of our 
predecessor in office. 


Senator Perrault: That’s ridiculous, and you know it. It’s 
sheer garbage! 


Senator Olson: We can take it, then, that that is all the 
government is going to do. 


[Translation] 


CANADA—UNITED STATES FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


DEFINITION OF “SUBSIDY”—POSITION OF GOVERNMENT 


Hon. Philippe D. Gigantés: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. In 
the House of Commons, Mr. Crosbie said: 


We all know that during the negotiations which led to 
the signing of the Free Trade Agreement, we could not 
agree with the United States... on a common definition 
of unfair subsidy. 


How can one reconcile what Mr. Crosbie just said with what 
Prime Minister Mulroney told the New York Times on June 3, 
1987, that Canada would not sign an agreement which did not 
exempt Canadian exporters from U.S. “fair trade” laws. 


Did the Prime Minister not understand the connection 
between the definition of subsidies and countervailing duties? 
Or is Mr. Crosbie lying now? Was the Prime Minister lying 
then? What is the truth, please? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations)): 
Honourable senators, my friend will have to rephrase his 
question to make it less offensive if he wishes to obtain an 
answer from me. 


Senator Gigantés: | would not wish to offend the sensitivity 
of the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Is Mr. Crosbie 
telling us the truth now? Is that what he understands now? 
Did he understand before? Did the Prime Minister understand 
what Mr. Crosbie tells us he understands now? 

There in nothing unparliamentary about what I said. | 
would like you to give us an explanation because there is a 
contradiction between what the Prime Minister promised and 
what Mr. Crosbie tells us he knew all the time. I believe that 
you should answer. 


Senator Murray: The contradictions exist only in the hon- 
ourable senator’s mind. 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, I feel that is evad- 
ing— 
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[English] 
It is to dodge a legitimate question. 
Senator Flynn: It is not a dodge at all. I disagree. 


Senator Gigantés: The question has to do with what we were 
told before the election and what we are being told right now. 
It is quite similar to what Mr. Crosbie said back in 1979: “If 
we told the people the truth, they would not elect us.” If you 
do not answer, you are refusing to deal with a profound issue 
of public ethics. 


Senator Murray: Next question! 


THE ECONOMY 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES—IMPACT OF REDUCTION OF FREIGHT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the honourable Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. It has to do with the concern being expressed that 
action might be taken to reduce the subsidies payable under 
the Maritime Freight Rates Act and other legislation. Let me 
say at the outset that I cannot imagine any government 
interfering very much with these traditional elements of assist- 
ance for industry in the Atlantic provinces to conduct appro- 
priate trade with the central and western regions of Canada. 
However, concerns are being expressed. 


If I may, I will just briefly read a couple of paragraphs from 
a letter that has been addressed to the Right Honourable 
Brian Mulroney, Prime Minister, by the Honourable John 
Buchanan, Premier of Nova Scotia, on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, Premier McKenna and Premier Rideout, who 
constitute the Council of Maritime Premiers. The brief refer- 
ence is this: 

Your government will recall the 1983 study commis- 
sioned by Transport Canada and carried out by James F. 
Hickling Management Consultants Limited which deter- 
mined that, in a worst case scenario, removal of the 
MFRA— 


That is the Maritime Freight Rates Act. For the edification of 
honourable senators unaware, | might say that this provides 
for assistance for the movement of goods out of the maritimes 
to central and western Canada as well as from those provinces 
into the maritimes. 


The letter continues: 
—removal of the MFRA/ARFAA Program— 
which is the more recent act, the Atlantic Region Freight 
Assistance Act. The letter continues: 
—would result in job losses in the region totalling 12,100 
and annual income. losses to the region of $330 million in 
the “select territory”. 

My fellow Premiers and I believe that the elimination 
or reduction of the Atlantic freight assistance programs 
would have an even greater economic impact on our 
region today. 
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In addition to the Council of Maritime Premiers, the Atlantic 
Provinces Transportation Commission has been signalling all 
of its industrial members along the same lines. 

Since the Leader of the Government in the Senate is very 
familiar with the background of these programs and the value 
of these programs, I ask him to make representations to the 
Prime Minister and, in particular, to the Minister of Finance 
to ensure that there is no interference with the continuation of 
these programs. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | shall certainly convey my honourable friend’s 
representations and, if this matter turns out as he hopes it 
does, I trust he will be quick to give credit where credit is due. 


Senator Frith: Precisely. 


Senator McElman: | have been fair in the past and will 
continue to be fair in the future. 


DELAYED ANSWER TO ORAL QUESTION 
FINANCE 


FISCAL YEARS 1988-89 AND 1989-90—PROVISION OF FUNDS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, | have an answer to a question 
Senator Stewart asked on April 4, 1989, dealing with matters 
relating to finance, special warrants and borrowing by the 
government. 

I can read this if Senator Stewart wishes, or ask that it be 
printed as part of today’s proceedings. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Please have it printed. 


Senator Doody: Thank you. 
(The answer follows.) 

During the period January 19, 1989, to April 1, 1989, 
four special warrants were issued: three for 1988-89 
totalling $1.5 billion and one for 1989-90 for $6.2 billion. 

The special warrants issued during 1988-89 covered the 
items included in Supplementary Estimates (B) 1988-89, 
tabled in the House on December 16, 1988 but not 
approved as well as items that would have been included 
in final supplementary estimates. 

The special warrant issued for 1989-90 is to provide 
initial funding for the new fiscal year to allow time for 
Parliament to consider a supply bill. 

Further details will be available in a report that the 
President of Treasury Board will table shortly on the use 
and amounts of special warrants. 

All special warrants issued were in full accordance with 
Section 30 of the Financial Administration Act as 
approved by Parliament. 

The government has borrowed money in 1988-89 and in 
1989-90 under authority of Section 47 of the Financial 
Administration Act. The authorized borrowings are as 
follows: 


[Senator McEIman.] 
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° March 31, 1989 —$750 million, 35 day Treasury 
bills 
—$1000 million, 37 day Treasury 
bills 
—Part* of the issue of $650 million 
of 3 and 6 month Treasury bills 
—Part* of $550 million of 3 and 
6 month Treasury bills 
* Partly authorized by the redemption of Canada Savings 
Bonds, which in turn had been issued under borrowing 
authority Acts of Parliament. 


° April 5, 1989 
° April 7, 1989 


° April 14, 1989 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
SECOND READING 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) moved the second reading of Bill S-2, to implement 
conventions between Canada and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg and Canada and the Polish People’s Republic and an 
agreement between Canada and Papua New Guinea for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill deals with three tax 
treaties under review. All three follow the general pattern of 
treaties previously approved by Parliament. The number of tax 
treaties presently in force in Canada is 46. The total number, 
of course, will be 49 once these three conventions, which are 
now under study, are ratified. 


@ (1420) 


The main elements of these three tax treaties, honourable 
senators, are as follows: They provide generally that dividends 
may be taxed in the source country at a maximum rate of 15 
per cent. However, in the case of dividends paid by an enter- 
prise which is a resident of Luxembourg, a 5 per cent rate will 
apply if the Canadian company receiving the dividends holds 
an equity interest of at least 25 per cent in the company paying 
the dividends. 


Reciprocally, in the case of dividends paid by a Canadian 
enterprise, a 10 per cent rate will apply if the company 
receiving the dividends is a resident of Luxembourg and holds 
an equity interest of at least 25 per cent in the company paying 
the dividends. Similarly, in the case of dividends paid by a 
Papua, New Guinea enterprise, a 25 per cent rate will apply if 
the company receiving the dividend is a Canadian resident; 
while, in the case of dividends paid by a Canadian enterprise, a 
15 per cent rate will apply if the company receiving the 
dividends is a resident of Papua, New Guinea. 


However, this treaty contains what is commonly referred to 
as a “most favoured nation” clause. That is the Papua, New 
Guinea section. This clause provides that, in the event that 
Papua, New Guinea accepts a rate lower than 25 per cent in a 
treaty with another country, that lower rate will apply to 
dividends paid to a Canadian resident. Finally, in the case of 
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dividends paid by a Polish enterprise to a resident of Canada, a 
maximum rate of 15 per cent will apply. 


In the case of interest paid by a resident of one country to a 
resident of the other country, a general rate of 15 per cent will 
apply—10 per cent in the case of the treaty with Papua, New 
Guinea. There are, however, a number of exceptions. 


In the case of Luxembourg, the interest paid in respect of a 
bond or similar obligation of the government, a_ political 
subdivision or local authority thereof is exempt in the country 
in which it arises. Also, all three treaties contain a provision 


- that would allow that interest paid in respect of a loan made, 


guaranteed or insured, or a credit extended, guaranteed or 
insured by certain state entities—in Canada, the Export De- 
velopment Corporation—be taxable only in the state where the 
recipient of such interest resides. 


With respect to royalties, the conventions provide for a 
general rate of 10 per cent in the source country. Copyright 
royalties are exempt in the case of Poland and Luxembourg. 


Some of the other matters also dealt with in these tax 
treaties include capital gains. The treaty provisions dealing 
with capital gains reflect the standard Canadian position 
enabling the source country to tax gains arising on the sale of 
real property, business assets and shares in real estate 
companies. 


Under the conventions, discrimination on the basis of 
nationality is prohibited, thereby ensuring nationals of a coun- 
try equal treatment with nationals of the other country in the 
same circumstances. However, this does not prevent a country 
from providing fiscal incentives—for example, the small busi- 
ness deduction—on the basis of the residence of the taxpayer. 


Canada has preserved its right to tax pensions paid to 
residents of the countries included in this bill. However, in the 
case of Poland and Papua, New Guinea, the maximum rate of 
tax applicable to pensions paid to residents of these countries is 
15 per cent. It is also provided that pensions received from 
Poland under the social security law of Poland shall not be 
taxable in Canada so long as they are not subject to Polish tax. 
Also, pensions paid by Luxembourg for services rendered to 
that state are exempt from tax in Canada. Finally, war 
veterans’ pensions are generally exempt from tax under all 
three treaties. 


The treaties provide that, in Canada, double taxation of 
foreign source income of Canadian residents is alleviated by 
way of a foreign tax credit, in accordance with the limitations 
provided for in the Canadian legislation. In addition, dividends 
received by a company resident in Canada from the exempt 
surplus of its foreign affiliate resident in a treaty country are 
exempt from tax in Canada. Reciprocally, relief from double 
taxation is granted in the other treaty country in accordance 
with the method recognized by that country. 


The agreement with Papua, New Guinea, also contains a 
“tax-sparing” provision under this provision. The tax incen- 
tives granted by the domestic legislation of Papua, New 
Guinea, will be recognized in computing Canadian tax, and 
therefore Canadian residents will be allowed to deduct the 
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amount of tax which would have been payable in the absence 
of the special incentive legislation in this country. On balance, 
the terms of the tax conventions provide some equitable solu- 
tions to the various problems of double taxation existing 
between Canada and these countries. 


Each of these countries hopes to implement the bilateral tax 
treaty as soon as possible, and, consequently, | commend this 
bill to the most favourable consideration of this chamber. 


I should also like to take this opportunity of thanking 
honourable members opposite for their courtesy in allowing 
this bill to get second reading in the chamber today. I under- 
stand that there is a high official from the government of 
Poland who will be visiting Canada in the very near future, 
and it is hoped to have this bill ready for signing by him at 
that time. 


@ (1425) 


It would be our desire to have this bill go to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. Any questions that 
senators have can be put to the appropriate departmental 
people, or to the minister for that matter, at that time. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I wonder 
whether Senator Doody could tell us what time limitations 
would have to be met by the committee in order to accommo- 
date the government. 


Senator Doody: It is my understanding that the delegation 
of senior people from Poland will be in Ottawa on May 8. Of 
course, the bill must go to the House of Commons before it 
comes back here for Royal Assent, so that time frame is the 
one in which we find ourselves working. 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, if I may, I have just a word to say on the 
bill presented by the Deputy Leader of the Government. It is 
true that in the past Parliament has been asked to deal with 
quite a number of tax agreements or tax conventions with 
other countries. If these three are approved, the deputy leader 
tells us, the total will stand at 49. He has also said that this 
particular set of agreements conforms to the standard or the 
formula or the pattern or the model that has been employed in 
the past. 


I thank the deputy leader for the detail which he has given 
and which undoubtly will be examined further in the commit- 
tee. That, then, is about the extent of my comments, because I, 
like the other members of the committee, will have an opportu- 
nity to hear whatever witnesses the government wishes to bring 
forward. May I just conclude by saying that, while we are 
prepared to deal with this bill as a matter of urgency, it would 
please us much more if the government were to bring forward 
the child care bill, which was dealt with so forcefully yesterday 
by the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, who recalled to mind 
the urgency that had been attached by the government to that 
particular bill. 

Our disappointment is even greater in knowing that today in 
the House of Commons the bill under discussion concerns 
off-track betting. There is no sign whatsoever that the child 
care legislation is now a priority of the government. Maybe 
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that disappointment will be eliminated soon by a disclosure 
from the government that the bill will come forward, carrying 
with it the commitment made by the Prime Minister that $6.4 
billion will be provided for the purpose of creating day care 
spaces in Canada. 

Honourable senators, | recall that, when the Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition asked the Leader of the Government about 
the possibility of the child care legislation coming forward, he 
said it might depend upon a consensus in the House of 
Commons to deal with that bill quickly. I urge him to have his 
colleagues seek such a consensus, because I believe he would 
find members of the opposition parties in the House of Com- 
mons as eager to deal with that bill as we on this side of this 
chamber are. 


Honourable senators, once again I thank the Deputy Leader 
of the Government for his explanation. We are quite prepared 
to deal with the bill quickly so that, presumably, a signing 
ceremony can take place between the high officials from 
Poland and Canada. | am sure the government will seize the 
opportunity to comment with the Polish authorities about the 
spectacular developments that are taking place in that country. 
The democratization, the establishment of an elected second 
house, and a general opening of that society are certainly 
developments that no one could have expected several years 
ago. 

@ (!430) 


It is timely that Canada receive Polish authorities, which 
will give the country an opportunity to congratulate the 
authorities on what is taking place and encourage them to 
continue on the same path. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | cannot resist the temptation to observe that what 
we are seeing today with regard to child care is rather in the 
nature of crocodile tears being shed for an initiative—a bill— 
which my honourable friends opposite had ample opportunity 
to pass last autumn, but declined to do so. 


Senator Frith: The full opportunity was the government’s. 


Senator Murray: That bill would now be law were it not for 
the fact that honourable senators opposite were more preoc- 
cupied with the government’s timing of dissolution and a 
general election. 

Those games, however, are behind us. I am glad to hear 
from the Leader of the Opposition in the Senate of the 
eagerness of his counterparts in the House of Commons to pass 
the bill if it is brought in by the government. 


Senator Frith: That is not what he said. 
Senator Murray: | do not doubt that. 


Senator Frith: He said child care legislation. Let us see your 
legislation. I hope you are going to improve it. 


Senator Murray: | understood the Leader of the Opposition 
to state that his counterparts in the other place would deal 
expeditiously with the matter if it were brought before them. 


[Senator MacEachen.] 
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The fault, however, lies not with the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons dealt with the bill eventually last time. 


The Leader of the Opposition in the Senate has given no 
undertaking whatever about what he and the majority in this 
chamber will do when they receive child care legislation. I 
would be very happy to hear, and I will hasten down the hall to 
convey any undertaking from the Leader of the Opposition on 
behalf of his colleagues to the effect that child care legislation 
will be dealt with in the same expeditious manner that the bill 
now before us is being dealt with. I am all ears and I await any 


such firm undertaking. I shall hasten to convey it to my 


colleagues in the House of Commons. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I know how the Leader 
of the Government feels. It is often hard to resist temptations. 
I am unable to resist the temptation to complete, briefly, the 
record on the matter he raised in his intervention on this 
taxation bill. The responsibility for not passing the govern- 
ment’s bill on child care in the last Parliament was the 
responsibility of the government’s, because the government 
refused to wait—what? Weeks, months, days? No, hours! 
They refused to wait the hours. If games were being played, 
the games were being played by them. 


The second point that I would like to make is that I welcome 
what is apparently a new, very open initiative from this 
government, in that it does not want to introduce legislation 
until it has had an undertaking from the opposition in the 
Senate that it will deal with it expeditiously. I like the thought 
that the government would come to us and consult us on the 
legislation and ask whether we would give it expeditious 
approval before introducing it in the House of Commons. the 
legislation for its own merit, and take the responsibility for it, 
without first getting an undertaking from the opposition in the 
Senate to give it expeditious treatment. 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, being a great resister 
of temptation, I should like to refer briefly to Bill S-2, which is 
now before us, and ask that it be given second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, when 
shall this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—-(Honourable Senator Everett). (5th day of 
resuming debate). 
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Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, first, I 
should like to congratulate the mover, Senator Ottenheimer, 
and the seconder, Senator Bolduc, for their presentations, 
which were both moving and had a great deal of worthwhile 
content. 


Second, although he is not here, I should like to say how 
pleased I was to learn of the reappointment of the Speaker to 
his office. He has served in that office with grace and original- 
ity, and I am sure every member of the Senate is pleased that 
he will continue to preside over our deliberations as he has in 
the past. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, in dealing with the 
Speech from the Throne, | should like to deal specifically with 
the deficit. As honourable senators are aware, it is in the 
neighbourhood of $29 billion. Out of a total budget of $132 
billion, some $32 billion is composed of interest on the public 
debt. In fact, the deficit is comparable to the interest on the 
public debt at this time. That total debt aggregates some $320 
billion, and $160 billion has been added to it in the last four 
years. 


To put it in the context of our economy, the deficit in 1983 
was 6.2 per cent of the gross national product and in 1988 it 1s 
3.1 per cent. The public debt, on the other hand, was 20.6 per 
cent of the GNP in 1983, and in 1987 is 36.2 per cent of the 
GNP. 


We have had dire warnings of what will happen if we do not 
drive the deficit down. We are told that it will drive up interest 
rates. We are told that it will prevent us from meeting our 
priorities, most especially our social priorities. We are even 
told by some that it will grow to the point where it will 
eventually consume our entire budget. 


When we get to that kind of hyperbole, it is probably 
worthwhile to look at some of the fictions about the deficit. 
Most of the people who talk about the deficit say that the 
expenditures are for excess consumption. That may be true, 
but one should recognize that the federal government operates 
on a cash basis. That means that the budget includes capital 
expenditures. A corporation would capitalize those expendi- 
tures and write them off over a period of years and, in many 
cases, would be quite willing to borrow to meet those 
expenditures. 


@ (1440) 


It is said that deficits increase interest rates. I know of no 
direct link between deficits and interest rates. Indeed, history 
disproves that there is one. If one looks at the last few years, 
when we have had extremely high deficits, for a good portion 
of that period we have watched interest rates come down. 
Recently they have started to go back up, especially in the 
short-term sector, but during the period when the deficit was 
as endemic as it ever was, both here and in the United States, 
interest rates have gone down; they have not gone up. 


It is true, of course, that, if a deficit creates inflation, 
eventually you will have high interest rates. However, no one 


can show me empirically that there is any relation between 
deficits and high interest rates. 


There are then those who say that deficits crowd out so 
many things. For instance, they crowd out other expenditures. 
However, that depends entirely upon monetary policy. The 
fact that you have a deficit does not necessarily crowd out 
other expenditures so long as there is in place a reasonably 
expansionary monetary policy and money in the system. 


It is said that a deficit crowds out private borrowers; that 
they cannot borrow money. Can anyone show me, in the last 
few years, instances where borrowers have been unable to 
borrow money? On the contrary, it has been as easy as pie to 
borrow money in the last few years. 


There are those who say that deficits will drive us into the 
hands of foreign lenders and that they will own Canada. 
Honourable senators, the reason borrowers, businesses and 
governments borrow from foreigners is that they usually get a 
better rate. When we borrow, we get Canadian dollars. There 
is a myth that somehow we are borrowing foreign currency. 
We are not. We are converting that currency to Canadian 
currency and we haye full control over it through our mone- 
tary policy. Usually the debt is denominated in Canadian 
dollars and, so long as we can service it through our foreign 
earnings, it is merely a more efficient way of getting our 
money than any other way. However, if we cannot service it, 
then the effect is not on crowding out; the effect is on the value 
of our currency. Indeed, if our currency falls in value due to 
the fact that we cannot service our foreign borrowings, then, of 
course, there are consequences for inflation. However, I would 
say this about borrowing from foreign sources: it indicates that 
the lender, at least, has confidence in the ongoing strength of 
the Canadian dollar, even if we do not. 


Honourable senators, it is said that consumption takes so 
much that there is no room for savings and investment. Again, 
over the past few years, when we have had deficits, there is no 
evidence that investment has diminished. As far as savings 
rates are concerned, there has been a drop in the savings rates, 
but that has been caused more by the availability of cheap 
money, due to an expansionary monetary policy, than it has by 
any other reason. In fact, I will guarantee that, now that the 
Bank of Canada has embarked on a more restrictive monetary 
policy, there will be a considerable increase in the savings rate 
of Canadians. 


It has also been said that deficits stimulate the economy. 
That is undoubtedly true, but by how much? How important is 
it? The present deficit adds 3.1 per cent to the gross national 
product. As against the effect of monetary policy, it is 
extremely insignificant. 


Again, in these conversations that people have about deficits 
there are fictions about interest rates. They say that interest 
rates are set by the central bank. To an extent, that is true, 
but, to a greater extent, interest rates are nothing more than 
the price of money. Short-term rates reflect the direction of 
monetary policy. Long-term rates reflect inflation and the 
expectation of inflation. There is no question that interest rates 
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do have an effect, but they are more a reflection of the state of 
monetary policy than they are an instrument of control them- 
selves. There are, of course, those who say that the very 
increase of interest rates is inflationary. It is true that, if you 
increase interest rates, you increase costs. However, as I have 
said, increased interest rates are the result of restrictive mone- 
tary policy, and, in time, increased interest rates will tend 
more to diminish an inflation than to add to it. 


There are also people who say that the way to deal with 
deficits is not through gradualism; that the only way we can 
deal with a deficit is to cut out entire programs. Honourable 
senators, every time we have tried that method in the past we 
have engendered an enormous political resistance, and the 
result of it has been that governments have had to back away 
from doing the very thing that they should do. I would reject 
the idea that there is no such thing as gradualism, because | 
think proper management of the economy is far more impor- 
tant than going around with a broad axe, trying to slash 
programs. For political reasons, that is probably not going to 
be effective. 


It is true that all of the criticisms of deficits can occur in an 
economy where we have a restrictive monetary policy. There- 
fore, we cannot dismiss those criticisms out of hand. However, 
the real effect of a deficit is upon monetary policy itself. A 
deficit can, if it continues—and continues at a high rate— 
force the central bank to increase the money supply. Even by 
the nature of its existence it works against the effective use of 
monetary policy. Indeed, it can cause monetary policy to be 
more restrictive than it need be. Also, because monetary policy 
is such a blunt instrument, and because you cannot regionalize 
it, you can create a situation in which you are too restrictive 
and throw the economy into a recession. So, in looking at the 
deficit, the real problem that we deal with is the problem of 
inflation. That is what we have in Canada. We have a very 
serious underlying inflation that could go out of control very 
quickly. It must be licked. The problem with the deficit is that 
it makes it more difficult for monetary policy to act on that 
problem. 

@ (1450) 


What should we do? I believe we should continue our 
restrictive monetary policy and be prepared to stay with it for 
some considerable length of time. I notice there are predictions 
that, by the fall, I believe, we will be back to low interest rates 
again, that the economy will begin to expand, and that really 
this is just a short-term problem. Indeed, the strong stock 
market is reflecting that it is a very short-term problem. In 
fact, if we look at recent history, the lags are much longer than 
they used to be. If we look at how long it took to squeeze 
inflation out the last time and how long it took to recover from 
the consequent recession, we realize that staying with it and 
having the political will to back the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada in his policy is absolutely essential. 

There is a bright note, however, and that is that the lags are 
largely controlled by the expectations of continuing inflation. 
What we have is an inverted interest rate curve. That is, 
short-term rates are considerably higher than long-term rates. 


{Senator Everett.] 
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As I said before, short-term rates reflect the monetary policy 
of the central bank; long-term rates reflect the expectations of 
continuing inflation. Short-term treasury bills of 90-days’ 
duration are around 12.35 per cent. Eight-year Canada Sav- 
ings Bonds are in the neighbourhood of 10.4 per cent, some 
200 basis points lower. Indeed, ten-year bonds, I believe, are 
down around 10.1 per cent. So that is a happy note. It 
indicates that there is a feeling that inflation will be licked. If 
that is so, it makes the lag less long. 


There is, however, one stricture on the policy of the Bank of 


Canada in trying to continue its restrictive monetary policy— ~ 


there are always strictures in these things—and that is that 
they must keep an eye on our exchange rate policy. If they 
continue to keep the spread in interest rates too high, then our 
exchange rate will move up, thereby restricting our exports 
and making it much more difficult to keep our export volume 
up, which is so important to our economic well-being. 


So I believe that monetary policy is the prime mover in this 
whole equation. However, the deficit exists and the deficit does 
proscribe the use of monetary policy, so there is no question 
that we have to attack the deficit, but we must do so for the 
right reasons. 


One happy situation is that we have a government that has 
just received a mandate and, therefore, can fend off the special 
interest groups that will assault them for trying to cut into 
choice and favoured programs. There have to be strong stric- 
tures on spending. I think it is especially important that the 
government look at social programs. 


Social programs constitute 45 per cent of our total budget. 
There is no question that we should have them. Social pro- 
grams are the dividends that accrue to individuals in a wealthy 
economy, and, in relative terms, we are a very wealthy econo- 
my. So they should continue. We should be able to look after 
people. There should be landing nets. However, we must 
manage them better. If we are going to have them and, indeed, 
continue them, we must use our resources properly and 
manage them better than we manage them today. The choice 
is: Do we cut them out? No. Do we manage them better? Yes. 
That leads me to the question of universality. There is no 
question in my mind that, if we want to preserve the programs, 
then the expenditures should be made according to need. We 
have a tax system that can provide an assessment of that need 
without in any way compromising the dignity of the individual. 
There are people who will say to you, “Oh, we have to have 
universality, because, if we don’t have universality, it means 
that a certain segment of the public doesn’t benefit from the 
program and will, therefore, be against it.” I do not believe 
that is the case. I do not believe that because somebody does 
not receive a certain social program he or she will automatical- 
ly say that it should not be available to anyone else. 


There are those people who say, ““We don’t have to worry 
about it, because for the wealthy or the well-to-do or the 
middle class we tax it away.” The fact of the matter is that 
taxation only takes back a portion of the expenditure, and with 
tax reform that portion is even lower. So I believe that we 
should, as a matter of preserving our social programs, have a 
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real look at universality and say that people who earn above a 
certain threshold will not get the benefit and people who earn 
below that threshold will get a real benefit. 


With respect to medical care, I believe that we should 
introduce a user fee, not payable by those who cannot afford it 
but payable by those who can. Frankly, I think we should 
allow doctors to extra bill, but we should say to them, “If you 
extra bill, the government will pay you less than if you bill 
according to the schedule.” In other words, if a doctor wants to 
extra bill, he will get, say, 75 per cent of the schedule, and if 


_ he does not extra bill, he will get 100 per cent of the schedule. 


Certainly we should stop subsidizing the well-to-do in such 
areas aS university fees, which is a transfer from those who 
cannot afford it to those who can. 
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The other side of the equation from spending is taxation. Of 
course, we can meet the deficit by increasing taxes. If we do 
that, then I think we ought to leave individuals alone. We have 
had tax reform. The idea was to create a greater incentive to 
people, and I do not think there is anything we should do to 
wreck that very worthwhile initiative. 


As a matter of fact, there is one area I think we should 
change in tax reform. I understand the Minister of Finance 
proposes to bring 75 per cent of capital gains into income. | 
think that is crazy. If you want people to take risks, you should 
not tax them at a higher rate than what they would pay on 
dividend income, because that is what will happen. At the 
present time the tax on capital gains and the tax on dividends 
is the same. That might make some sense, but to make the tax 
on capital gains higher than the tax on dividends makes no 
sense at all. 

Leaving individual tax aside, it is interesting to note the 
situation with respect to corporate taxes. In 1977-78 corporate 
taxes provided 17.7 per cent of the budget income. Ten years 
later that had dropped to 11.9 per cent. Therefore, corpora- 
tions are not paying their fair share. 


A good part of the reason is that we create tax incentives. 
We say to corporations, “If you do this or that, you will reduce 
your taxes.” They are not dumb, so they respond, “We will do 
that.” If we want to continue with that, then inevitably 
corporations will pay less taxes, but, if we want to cure that, I 
think a great deal more tax dollars can be raised from corpora- 
tions. | would love to see the reaction of the corporate chiefs, 
who are saying that we have to cut the deficit, if their taxes 
were increased; | would love to hear what they would say then. 
It would be wonderful to see them put their money where their 
mouths are, but that is just a personal opinion. 


Honourable senators, we have the opportunity and the likeli- 
hood of a national sales tax—in fact, a tax on consumption— 
and this I would personally endorse. | think that in its initial 
stages it will have an inflationary effect, because it will add to 
prices, but in the long run, because it is a tax on consumption, 
I think it will be a marvellous way of raising funds so long as it 
is comprehensive and so long as there is some tax credit for 
low-income people. 
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Finally, my prescription would be to have the government at 
least talk to the Premier of Ontario in order to try to slow 
down some of the expansionary policies in that overheated 
economy. 


Honourable senators, the second area I should like to deal 
with very briefly is the area of unemployment insurance. We 
are all aware of the shortcomings of that program. It has 
become an income-support mechanism for certain regions of 
the country. People have learned to work the system by 
working for the term of the eligibility period, laying off, and 
then again working for the eligibility period. I remember that, 
when the Standing Senate Committee on Finance published its 
report entitled “Growth Employment and Price Stability”, our 
witnesses estimated that unemployment insurance added at 
least 2 per cent to the natural rate of unemployment. The 
reason was that the structure is based upon short-term employ- 
ment and it encourages people to stay on unemployment 
insurance rather than to work or to take training. 


The new policy proposes that more funds be directed to 
training, that the qualifying period be increased, the benefit 
period reduced, and that benefits be cut off for those who quit 
without cause or who are fired for cause or who refuse a 
suitable job or training. On the other hand, the proposal would 
increase maternity benefits, incorporate sick leave into those 
maternity benefits, and allow people over 65 to continue to 
participate in the program, which they cannot do now. 


| think this is probably the first step towards making the 
system a true insurance system. It is gratifying to see that 
more money will be spent on training, although perhaps it 
should be separated entirely from the system so that, instead 
of training funds being more readily available in areas of high 
unemployment, they would be available to those who could 
benefit from the training. 


As a matter of fact, in the Finance Committee report on 
Canada Manpower we suggested that there be a great increase 
in training provided by the private sector. We found that too 
much training was provided through government operations 
and it was very often not relevant to the kinds of jobs that were 
being offered in the private sector. At the time we recommend- 
ed that the government buy training programs from the pri- 
vate sector, thereby having programs that would better relate 
to the kinds of jobs that were available. 


What the amendments seem to do is to reduce the tendency 
to work the system and to increase the mobility of our work 
force. They do not deal with the problem of income support in 
the regions that require assistance. In that regard I should 
have thought that it would have been better to separate the 
problem of income support from the whole question of unem- 
ployment insurance. However, | do commend the government 
for taking a step—and a serious step—towards making the 
system a proper insurance system. 


Finally, honourable senators, I should like to speak on the 
question of federal-provincial relations. I think the climate, as 
the Leader of the Government has said, has improved. The 
Prime Minister has been making an attempt and has a knack 
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for getting along with people. He has done a good job of 
bringing the premiers more into the decision-making process, 
although one has to question whether he has not given away 
too much and whether we are in danger of losing the strength 
of our central government in the governing of our affairs. 


I should like to deal briefly with the Meech Lake Accord, 
although I think that is for another time and another speech. I 
do believe, however, that the questions arising from Meech 
Lake should be submitted by reference to the Supreme Court. 
We should know how the court would interpret the words 
“distinct society” and also what is meant by “programs com- 
patible with national objectives”. 
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I should like to deal with the question of the “‘notwithstand- 
ing” clause, which is section 33 of the Constitution Act of 
1982. It has come to the fore because it was used by the 
Government of Quebec to override the Charter of Rights in 
respect of Bill 178. 


Mr. Bourassa says that he used the “notwithstanding” 
clause but that, had Meech Lake been in force, he could have 
done what he did by virtue of the operation of the “distinct 
society” clause. True, there are those who disagree with him, 
but Mr. Bourassa says, nonetheless, I believe, that he could 
have used the “distinct society” clause. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I have heard that statement made before and by 
quite eminent people, as is the case today. 


A very diligent search of the record yields no documentation 
for the statement which the honourable senator and others 
have attributed to Premier Bourassa. On the contrary, he has 
been at some pains on several occasions to state that there 
would never be any question in his mind—and | think the 
reasons are obvious—of trading the “notwithstanding” clause 
for the “distinct society” clause. The “notwithstanding” clause 
is a far more powerful and drastic weapon in the hands of any 
government than an interpretive clause in the Constitution. 


Senator Everett: Then I stand corrected. I think that 
Quebec has used the “notwithstanding” clause extensively in 
most of its legislation. 


Senator Murray: Previous provincial governments in Quebec 
have. 


Senator Everett: That is quite right. I think it has been used 
quite widely by them. I do not have much disagreement with 
that. It is there; it is in the Constitution. If they use it, we can 
condemn the use of it, and it has a five-year life. However, it 
has become the vogue to say that the “notwithstanding” clause 
must go, that it is a fatal flaw in the Constitution, and that the 
Constitution should protect the inalienable rights of the 
individual. 

It is my feeling that the clause should not be removed. There 
is no guarantee that a charter or a bill of rights or a constitu- 
tion protects inalienable rights. It is how they are interpreted: 
it depends on who interprets them. 


[Senator Everett.] 


I think one can look at the constitutional history of the 
United States to see how interpretations can change. I do not 
think it is too long ago that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was talking about “separate and equal” as part of the 
constitutional law of the United States; that blacks should be 
“separate and equal.” Now they have come round to another 
interpretation entirely. So I do not think we can depend on a 
court for the final say. It seems to me that the final say in a 
democracry as to how one interprets a charter is with the 
legislatures. They should make that determination. They 
should be reluctant to do so, and the strictures and the - 
condemnation against them should be severe if they try, and 
the five-year rule is a good rule. I for one would not like to see 
the “notwithstanding” clause taken out of the Constitution. 


Finally, honourable senators, we have Bill 178. I for one am 
a supporter of, and I think many Canadians who live in my 
region of the country have been supporters of, bilingualism in 
Canada. Sure, there was a great deal of resistance to it, but, 
nonetheless, there has been, over the years, an increasing 
acceptance. French immersion courses in western Canada are 
booming, as I believe they are throughout the rest of Canada. 
There has been an increase in the number of bilingual Canadi- 
ans. It has become a form of social and political distinction 
that you can speak both languages. Many countries in the 
world take the attitude that all Canadians are bilingual, and 
that is what makes us distinct from other countries. 


The Official Languages Act has been a success. It has 
guaranteed services in both languages in our federal institu- 
tions and in our courts. It has allowed federal public servants 
to do their business in either language. Our public service 
reflects the linguistic duality of Canada. Now, as the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate has stated, we have the 
Official Languages Enhancement Program that has been 
endorsed, I think he said, by four or five provinces. 


But something has happened. Although we had this success 
coming along, Quebec has now decided that it will take over 
the protection of the French language. There is nothing wrong 
with that. Indeed, the English minority in Quebec has rights 
far in excess of those of any French minority anywhere in the 
rest of Canada, perhaps even including New Brunswick. 


But what we are looking at is a negative. In Quebec they say 
you cannot learn English before grade four. English immersion 
is now banned: in the public sector. Bill 178 rejects the 
expressed direction of the Supreme Court of Canada in respect 
of linguistic actions. The Supreme Court was generous. It said 
that the language of both communities should be reflected, 
that Quebec should protect and promote French, and that 
French must have supremacy. 


But Bill 178 denies the use of English, perhaps in a small 
way, but it does deny it, and this suppression, I guarantee, will 
be viewed badly outside Quebec. It revives old feelings of 
mistrust; it puts our bilingual policy in considerable jeopardy. 


I should like to quote Mr. Turner, as I thought he put it 
rather well in his speech in the House of Commons. He stated: 
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There is no need to suppress all the other languages to 
ensure the influential development of the French lan- 
guage. The vast majority of Quebecers, francophones as 
well as anglophones, show goodwill and immense potential 
and a profound desire for cooperation. 


Honourable senators, I think that feeling was growing in the 
rest of Canada. I think what Quebec has done has put it in 
jeopardy and | think that may well be the tragedy. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Would the honourable sena- 
tor accept a question? 


Senator Everett: Certainly. 


Senator Gigantés: Does the honourable senator seriously 
equate whatever Quebec may have done to anglophones with 
what has been done in his province, in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan to francophones over the ages? Does the honourable 
senator think that some attempts by an élite in the west to 
send their children to immersion classes compares in any way, 
in terms of offence and pressure against a linguistic minority, 
with whatever may have been done in Quebec for the anglo- 
phones, where they have their own universities, their own 
hospitals, their own school boards and a verging press. They 
have not been oppressed the way the francophones have been 
in the west. 


@ (1520) 
Senator Doody: Question! 


Senator Gigantés: Even recently in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Quebec has a proud record—whether or not one 
agrees with the use of the “notwithstanding” clause and Bill 
178. The treatment of anglophones in Quebec is still a model 
for the treatment of minority languages in other parts of 
Canada. How can you possibly compare the two? 


Senator Everett: Well, if you are trying to settle old scores, I 
do not disagree with you; but the whole idea of the bilingual 
policy was to try to rectify it throughout Canada, to make 
people who spoke French and people from Quebec feel at 
home anywhere in Canada. I am not finding fault, but I think 
it is a tragedy. I do not think it is necessary. I think you can 
adequately protect the French language in Quebec by positive 
legislation. We do not need this negative legislation, and all | 
am saying to you is, if you have it, what you are going to have, 
senator, is a reaction, and a bad reaction. You do not need that 
and you never did need it and you never will need it, no matter 
what the history was. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, the bad reaction is 
so very near the surface in Manitoba— 


Senator Doody: That is not a question! 


Senator Gigantés: —in the heart of its current premier, Mr. 
Filmon, who led the attack on francophone rights with Sterling 
Lyon, that it is not very convincing to say that anything 
Quebec does provokes it. All they look for is a pretext. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senator, I do not think you 
listened to me. I did not say that, but I do want to deal with 
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the question of the Manitoba language situation. It was not a 
denial. Manitoba did accede to the direction of the Supreme 
Court. I talked to the chap the other day who is in charge of 
translating the statutes. He says they are very much ahead of 
schedule, and I believe that. I stand to be corrected, but I did 
talk to the man who was doing it. We acceded to the require- 
ments of the Supreme Court. Don’t say we did anything 
different, because we did accede! 


Senator Gigantés: That was Pawley; that was not Filmon or 
Lyon. They are the two I mentioned. 


Hon. Duff Roblin: Honourable senators, I really cannot 
allow this misrepresentation with respect to the Manitoba 
question to go any further without some word of correction, 
because this is not the first time the honourable senator who 
has just spoken has misrepresented in a gross manner what 
took place in Manitoba and the position taken there by various 
people. 

The issue that was at stake was not the issue of the 
constitutional rights of French Canadians in Manitoba—which 
was never denied by Sterling Lyon. Get that clear! It was 
never denied by Sterling Lyon! It was another issue that had to 
do with matters that went beyond the role of the Constitution 
that Mr. Pawley attempted to incorporate into a new constitu- 
tional situation. That was what the argument was about, not 
the historic rights of the Manitoba Act of 1870 with respect to 
the use of French in the province of Manitoba. Now, that 
should be clear, and while one may criticize Mr. Lyon or 
anyone else with complete freedom, because that is our system, 
it is important to get the facts straight and to know what you 
are really criticizing him for. 


I may add another point, and while I make no claim for the 
Province of Manitoba’s record with respect to its treatment of 
French-speaking citizens, it is a matter in which I would take 
pride in the sense that it has been without fault, because | 
think it has been without fault. Within recent years—and if I 
may be so bold as to say since 1960, when I had something to 
do with the matter—the rights of French-speaking Canadians 
in Manitoba have been progressively recognized and expanded, 
and that expansion continued under the regime of Mr. Sterling 
Lyon, as it did under the regime of Mr. Pawley and as it does 
at the present time. 


I make no claim that the French speakers in Manitoba are 
on an equal footing with English speakers in the province of 
Quebec, but I do not think it would be correct to say that there 
has not been an improvement and a steady recognition of their 
position in the province over the years; and, as my honourable 
friend, who has just spoken in an eloquent and able speech this 
afternoon, made it clear, we in Manitoba will continue to 
expand the services to French-speaking people in our province. 
I have no doubt about that, and I think that in the course of 
reasonable time the matter will be placed on a footing that will 
be reasonable to all Canadians. But I really cannot allow my 
honourable friend to distort the facts of the matter as he is 
prone to do. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
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Senator Gigantés: | have just been told that | was distorting 
the facts. | had referred to the behaviour of Mr. Lyon, after he 
lost power, and of Mr. Filmon. I have their speeches from 
those days, because I was a journalist. I had to read their 
speeches and write editorials on that subject in the Gazette and 
I remember their inflammatory comments and how they were 
behaving irresponsibly. 


Senator Flynn: That is because you wrote the editorial from 
your perspective! 


An Hon. Senator: Order! 


Senator Gigantés: They did not imitate the wonderfully 
noble and honourable behaviour of Senator Roblin, who is a 
great Canadian. They behaved in a manner that was destruc- 
tive to the unity of this country. 


Senator Roblin: | should like to tell my honourable friend 
what he did say, not this afternoon but the other day. In the 
spirit of charity, which I now regret, I allowed the statement to 
go unchallenged at the time, but I will not do so now. 


He said, and I read from page 57 of Hansard: 


... Sterling Lyon, the man who led the fight to deny 
Franco-Manitobans their constitutional rights... 


That statement is false! 
Senator Gigantés: When he was in opposition! 


Senator Roblin: He never opposed their constitutional rights 
and he never opposed the ruling of the Supreme Court in that 
matter. 


Then my friend goes on to call Mr. Lyon “... the main 
drafter of the “notwithstanding” clause.’ Well, I have to tell 
him that while that may be the common impression—it is 
certainly my friend’s impression—that also is an incorrect 
statement of what took place in those constitutional debates. | 
want my honourable friend to get close to the facts, and then I 
will respect what he has to say about me or anybody else! 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Solange Chaput-Rolland: Honourable senators, | am 
beginning to feel like a jumping bean and I wish to call for 
your indulgence, because, after this extraordinary exchange in 
defence of minority rights in English by my distinguished 
friends, I feel that I do not know exactly whether I should 
speak French or English, but I will speak the language I wish 
to address you in, with the greatest respect. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, this is the second time I have the 
privilege of rising in this Chamber, and if today I use the 
English language more often than is may habit. . . 

[English] 
because I would like to address myself not solely but primarily 
to English-speaking colleagues in this house. 

It is not easy to stand up here, especially when one is not 
angry but is infinitely sad. Before I proceed with my remarks, 
I should like to say to His Honour the Speaker that, along with 
all of my colleagues, | am very pleased that he has had his 
mandate prolonged. 
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[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, I think I may say, without committing 
a grave indiscretion, that we have known each other for a long 
time, and that I find his presence in the Speaker’s chair as 
reassuring as your presence, Sir, today. 

The speeches I have heard since I entered this splendid 
institution have moved, astonished and surprised me. Most of 
the time I listen with great pleasure. 


@ (1530) 


[English] 

I would make the same remarks about the speeches I heard 
this week by the Honourable Leader of the Opposition and by 
my good friend, and Siamese twin, Senator Frith. I do find it 
difficult to accept that the opposition to the government should 
adopt this tone, these words and these innuendoes. It is 
difficult to understand such grandstanding from men of qual- 
ity and integrity, which I do not doubt for one minute. I may 
sit on this side of the chamber with pride, but do not think | 
despise anybody who does not sit beside me—here, in Quebec 
or anywhere else in Canada. 


I want to say to Senator Frith that from his list of zeros that 
was so grandly attributed to Senator Murray yesterday I 
would not limit the number he would receive in return from 
me. He gets them all. 

[ Translation] 


Honourable senators, I realize I was not asked to speak 
again in this Chamber to make frivolous comments on my 
colleagues which I did to strike a more humourous note in the 
debate this afternoon but to comment on certain aspects of the 
Throne Speech. 


I would first like to quote the passages I used as the basis for 
my speech, since | am not a constitutional expert and do not 
want to impinge on the territory of my eminent colleague, 
Senator Gérald Beaudoin. Her Excellency said, and I quote: 


My government believes the ratification of the Meech 
Lake Accord is indispensable to the further evolution of 
the Canadian constitution. 
[English] 

I take this to mean that not only has the Mulroney govern- 
ment not weakened its trust in the spirit of Meech but that he 
has, on the contrary, reinforced it, because some pages later 
Her Excellency states: 

[ Translation] 


... with Quebec at the table as a willing participant, 
future constitutional development—including the impor- 
tant issues of Senate reform ... will become possible. 

And some day I shall, if I may, make a contribution to this 
reform, because I would not want this process to take place 
without our input, honourable senators. 

Finally, as a French-speaking Canadian, I was somewhat 
startlet when I read: 

Today, Canada stands as one of the most dynamic 
nations; this has been achieved by a people who have 
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placed the highest priority on the need for tolerance, 
compassion and fairness. 


Remembering all the comments and racial prejudice and 
misconceptions regarding Quebec’s distinct society, I wonder, 
honourable senators of Canada, where is this compassion, this 
fairness and this tolerance? Is it what I heard this afternoon in 
this Chamber? I heard arguments about our French minori- 
ties, mostly in English with the exception of Senator Giganteés, 
bless him. 


This week, I was very moved, and I think you must have 
been as well, when we heard another Liberal member, Mr. 
Malépart, who may have felt, and I say «may», because I am 
not privy to his thoughts, the same astonishment and surprise. 
He decided, in the other place, to speak first and foremost as a 
Québecer and express his disappointment with the comments 
on Meech Lake made by several members of his party and a 
number of his Anglophone and Francophone compatriots. He 
even went so far as to say, and this certainly astonished me, 
that he almost wished English Canada would say no to Meech 
Lake so that if his children ever wanted to say yes to indepen- 
dence for Québec, they would feel free to do so. 


A French Canadian and a Québecer, who compainged on 
the «no» side of the referendum in more than 58 towns in 
Québec, together with Madeleine Ryan and the Minister, 
Thérése Lavoie-Roux, and who hears this kind of talk, is 
started, but in her heart and soul, she understands that if 
Meech Lake gives rise to statements that are incompatible 
with the spirit of harmony implicit in the Accord... I think it 
is not surprising that all of a sudden, a French Canadian says: 
I have had enough. Will it never end, this incredible tug of war 
between Francophones and Anglophones, between Québecers 
and the people of the other provinces? Sixty per cent of us said 
yes to Canada. Is more than 60 per cent of Canada going to 
say no to Québec? 

For a man like Mr. Malépart, who is fighting a disease with 
which I am better acquainted than most, to have spoken in this 
way, Straight from the heart, he must have felt, like me today, 
that he had to give vent to his feelings of pessimism. There are 
times in the life of every human being, men and women, 
French or English, Québecers or people from other provinces, 
Canadians or citizens of other countries, there are times when 
they must give vent to their innermost feelings. 


A great French philosopher, Henri Bergson, referred once to 
a «supplement of soul». This is in fact the crux of our com- 
ments, Mr. Malépart’s and my own, this additional French 
soul we find it so hard to accommodate in this country and this 
institution. What will we do if you say no to Meech Lake? 
Honourable senators, do you really think that whoever is the 
next Premier of Québec would ask for less than the man who 
asked for the provisions in Meech Lake and who proposed 
them in accordance with our best democratic traditions? Do 
you really think any Premier would ask for less and that his 
sons or my son would allow him to do so? I was part of a 
generation, and this includes many of us here today, that was 
involved, and | think of other Québec colleagues in this 
Chamber, in discussions and seminars on radio and television, 


in Our universities and colleges, and this went on for more than 
a decade, to find a solutiion to what was then called the 
Quebec problem or the Canadian problem. 


When we discussed special status for Quebec, a popular 
subject, you in English Canada understood this to mean 
particular or privileged status. That is not what we meant. 


When the Laurendeau-Dunton Commission, of which Sena- 
tor Royce Frith was a member, decided to write in its coura- 
geous prelimary report that Canada was experiencing the most 
serious crisis in her history, few Anglophones believed this, but 
nearly all Francophones in Quebec knew it in their heart of 
hearts. 


Several years later, the Pépin-Robarts Commission realized 
that Canada would be unable to survive unless Canadians 
accepted its lingustic and religious duality. Mr. Trudeau casu- 
ally swept our recommendations into the garbage, where he 
also relegated Meech Lake. 

@ (1540) 
[English] 

Do you know, my English-speaking friends, the effect of 
such a denial on our history? Do you know what it does to you, 
when you are a French-speaking Canadian and have fought for 
this country, to hear that stated in this house, to this govern- 
ment? And may I recall to you, Senator Frith, that on one of 
the occasions on which you graced our home with your pres- 
ence as a friend, getting together in the Laurentians with 
members of your commission to reflect upon the seriousness of 
the Canadian crisis, you used a phrase that I have never 
forgotten. I will try to repeat it to you in the same words as 
you told it to me. You said to my husband and me, in front of 
Gertrude Laing and André Laurendeau, “If one of my chil- 
dren were to ask me: Where were you when this country 
exploded?’, Solange,” you said, “I would like to be able to 
answer: "I was there to help it not to explode.’ Well, you did 
that, sir, and I want to answer, “I did it too, in my own way.” 


Your colleagues and your commission at that time had great 
success in enacting the Official Languages Act. And Senator 
Everett, you were perfectly right: it has changed the linguistic 
situation in Canada. Because of the Laurendeau Commission, 
because of the preliminary report, because of the Official 
Languages Act, Canada has become an open and more demo- 
cratic country. 


That observation of yours, Senator Frith, convinced me, and 
many others, that the Pépin-Robarts Commission was also a 
very valuable institution—and as the great Robert Frost might 
have said, “At this time in my life I may not have many miles 
to walk before I sleep, but I have promises to keep—and | 
intend to keep them.” 

[| Translation| 


Mr. Speaker, | made those promises in front of the cameras 
in my country and in the Province of Quebec on the evening 
that I learned of my appointment to this institution, perhaps to 
your regret, but not to mine. 


The people of Quebec were incredibly generous in letting me 
come here knowing that I would not speak the truth, which I 
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do not know, but my truth, which I do know. It is not always 
easy to speak it. It is even less easy to live it. Honourable 
senators, on no account would I want my children and grand- 
children to live through this daily battle to be French speakers 
and Canadians at the same time. 


Do not think, you English— 
[English] 
that it is easy to love a country, to be loyal to a country that 
does not care for what you are, for what you write, for what 
you read, for what you love, for what you sing? That it is easy 
to continue to be attached to it? 


The time that I have given myself to speak is over. I started 
this speech too many times to ask you to forgive me if I had 
said my truth. If I did not say it, then I should not have stood 
up. 

In the morrow of the ratification of the Meech Lake 
Accord, I was one of the first to use an expression that has 
been taken and spread by the Canadian press, which I see is 
here in great numbers. Perhaps one day we will find a way to 
get them in here. \ 


Senator Phillips: It is more than usual. 


Senator Chaput-Rolland: That is not a very good compli- 
ment to me. However, | did talk about the magic and the 
beauty and the harmony of the Meech Lake Accord. I believed 
in it with all my heart, and I still do. But | am not sure—and | 
am less sure than I was 15 days ago—even if it is ratified by 
all of the premiers of Canada and they keep the promises they 
have already made, which they made openly in front of the 
cameras of Canada, that it will work, I have read so many 
things about it. Saturday night I read Maclean's magazine, 
the English-Canadian newspapers from western and eastern 
Canada, the French newspapers, the positions of the friends of 
the Meech Lake Accord and the opponents of the Meech Lake 
Accord, and now I do not quite believe it will work. 


The animosity and the prejudices are very strong. I would 
like to believe that in this room, where we have all acquired an 
experience of life, whichever side we are on, it is our duty to 
explain it and to help our compatriots to understand it. Will 
that be possible? I do not know. I personally do not want to be 
free of Canada; I want to be free in Canada, for what I believe 
as a French-speaking Canadian, and to be proud of it. Will 
that ever be possible? I hope so. 


In 20 years from now, when free trade is really working, the 
exchanges between our two countries will not only be commer- 
cial; they will be cultural. At that time, my friends, my 
English-speaking friends, you are going to need the distinctive 
character of Quebec. 

[ Translation] 


You will need a distinct Quebec to keep a distinct Canada. 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Chaput-Rolland: A fable writer once said: 


One often needs someone smaller than oneself. 
[Senator Chaput-Rolland.] 


Well, that someone smaller, which could be Quebec as 
compared to the vastness of Canada, is already bigger and 
stronger than you think. 

[English] 

If you put the Meech Lake Accord in Mr. Trudeau’s 
dustbin, | hope that at the same time you will not be putting 
our history in there it also. 


@ (1550) 


Hon. Dalia Wood: Honourable senators, first, | cannot let 


pass a remark that has just been made by the honourable ~ 


senator who has just spoken. Perhaps after being in the Senate 
a little longer she will come to understand that we on this side 
do not despise those on the other side, but just have a 
difference of opinion. 


Today I am honoured to be part of this Parliament and this 
house. I am also proud to stand here as an English Canadian 
of Italian heritage from Quebec. I should like the honourable 
senator to know that I will keep fighting for the rights of the 
English in the province of Quebec. 


Today I wish to thank the Honourable Gérald-A. Beaudoin 
for these inspiring words in his speech: 


At times Parliament may be reluctant to act. For 
instance, the Court is not the sole guardian of the Consti- 
tution. It is not the only branch responsible for protecting 
rights and freedoms, and it has said so repeatedly. 


The role of Parliament remains intact. It too must 
guarantee our rights and freedoms, legislate to create new 
ones, as necessary, and respect those rights and freedoms 
in every piece of legislation it adopts. 


I am not sure whether the Speech from the Throne has 
recognized a crisis situation in our Canadian society of today 
or whether it is just playing with words between the intrigues 
of our two official languages. 


Along with the enriched advantages of having two official 
languages, not to mention that they are both world class ones, 
we have the responsibility to be vigilant towards those who, 
having the ability to say similar things in both official lan- 
guages, may give nuances and overtones that have somewhat 
different meanings. “Le péage des mots,” to quote from Pierre 
Trudeau. 


For instance, when one approaches Ottawa by Ontario 
highways, one will note that the signage refers to the ““Nation’s 
Capital”. However, when the approach is by Quebec high- 
ways, the road signs indicate “Ottawa, Capitale du Canada”. 
This conforms to the new regulations, which are to remove the 
word “national” from our national institutions. Hopefully, this 
directive is not being made effective by the influence of the 
Quebec National Assembly. 


You will also note the couching and clever manipulation of 
the word “national” in the fourth objective of the throne 
speech. Why do we refer to a national uniqueness in the 
English text while referring in French to: 


. en renforgant notre sentiment d’appartenance a une 
entité culturelle et nationale distincte. 
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Is this national proclamation meant exclusively for French- 
speaking Canadians residing in Quebec? If so, which text must 
the French-speaking Canadians from outside Quebec use as 
their opportunity for involvement? 


In any event, and assuming that the people who write 
dictionaries have no axe to grind, you will note that in either 
French or English texts the word “distinct” means “separate 
from’’. 


The official language minorities of Saskatchewan, Albera 
and Quebec are paying the price of the current government’s 
lack of a clear, and forcefully implemented, official languages 
policy. 

Over the past year the federal government has been content 
to wait until the provincial governments have responded to 
critically important decisions of the Supreme Court. When the 
response of the Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Quebec was promptly to remove the rights restored by 
Supreme Court decisions, the federal government did nothing 
except bleat a few regrets. The policy of trying to placate and 
appease the provincial premiers over linguistic issues and 
minority rights has proven to be bankrupt. Through its silence 
on the issue of minority language rights, the Speech from the 
Throne continues this policy of leaving the fate of the franco- 
phone minority outside Quebec and the anglophone minority 
inside Quebec to tacit deals between the premiers concerned 
and the Prime Minister. 


Premier Bourassa of Quebec refused to comment adversely 
when the Premiers of Saskatchewan and Alberta introduced 
legislation to repeal section 110 of the Northwest Territories 
Act, which had established French and English as official 
languages of the territories prior to the creation of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, and which the Supreme Court had found to 
be in efffect in Saskatchewan and, by implication, in Alberta. 
Premiers Devine and Getty responded in kind, when Premier 
Bourassa replied to a Supreme Court ruling that supported the 
marked predominance of French on public signs, but not the 
total exclusion of other languages, by introducing legislation 
overriding the Charters of Quebec and Canada to restrict the 
use of languages other than French to the inside of stores. 


The response of this government to the shattering of the 
spirit of the Meech Lake Accord was weak enough at the time. 
The Prime Minister expressed the “disappointment” of the 
government over the Saskatchewan legislation and the “wish” 
that the latter would go further in the protection of minority 
rights. The government “would have preferred a more gener- 
ous response by the Government of Alberta.” 


Questioned about Premier Bourassa’s Bill 178, the Prime 
Minister could only once again express his “disappointment” 
at legislation that did not meet the test of the Supreme Court 
decision, and he claimed that it was “‘unsatisfactory” to him 
personally. 


The Speech from the Throne contained no references to new 
initiatives to restore and protect the rights of linguistic minori- 
ties. Despite the rhetoric of the Prime Minister about the 
inconsistency of the “notwithstanding” clause with the Charter 
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of Rights and Freedoms and the shortcomings of the 1982 
constitutional amendments, no steps are envisaged to correct 
this situation. Nor has the Prime Minister been able to develop 
a consensus on the use of the “notwithstanding” clause within 
his own cabinet. While he denounced its existence, Mr. Bouch- 
ard, then Secretary of State, was contending that its use by the 
Government of Quebec was “absolutely essential.” This from 
the minister responsible for protecting and encouraging lin- 
guistic minorities across the country and responsible for imple- 
menting the new Official Languages Act. 


Premier Bourassa’s attack on the civil rights of the English- 
speaking minority cannot be justified on the ground that only 
commercial signs are concerned. The Supreme Court ruling 
was clear: Commercial signs form part of the fundamental 
right of full expression, and liberty of expression is one of our 
most essential freedoms. 


Clifford Lincoln said it best in the Assemblée nationale the 
day he resigned from the Quebec cabinet: 


Rights are rights. There is no such thing as inside rights 
and outside rights. No such thing as rights for the tall and 
rights for the short. No such a thing as rights for the front 
and rights for the back, or rights for the east and rights 
for the west. Rights are links in a chain of fundamental 
value that binds all individuals in a society that must, to 
be credible, be just and fair. 


The Commissioner of Official Languages, utterly lacking 
any support from the government for his forthright comments 
of a year ago, has become careful not to offend. Responding to 
the Saskatchewan legislation, his press release said that the 
adoption of the Saskatchewan legislation would “mark a sad 
day for Canada.” His response to the Alberta legislation was a 
bit more strongly worded. He said: 


The languages bill tabled in the Legislative Assembly 
of Alberta yesterday is deeply disappointing and does not 
strike us as fair to Franco-Albertans. Moreover, it is a 
bad omen for other official language minorities. 


However, when it came to commenting on the Quebec 
legislation, he outdid even the Prime Minister in his determi- 
nation not to offend Premier Bourassa. In his view, Bill 178 
“does not seem to wholly respect fundamental rights in this 
regard’’—the use of languages other than French in commer- 
cial establishments. His recent annual report, in its review of 
the events of this past year, was also notable for ensuring that 
it caused no offence. 


Honourable senators, should Bill 178 be allowed to remain, 
or must Parliament, in the words of Senator Beaudoin, “gua- 
rantee our rights and freedoms?” 


Can you imagine nearly one million people anywhere in 
Canada or in the world being denied, in this day, the use of 
their language—especially when the language happens to be 
one of the two official languages of this country? 


Can you imagine that, if the window shade falls down in 
your neighbourhood café and the English wording on the 
handwritten chalkboard can be seen from the street, the 
sidewalk, or even from the sidewalk café, you are in violation 
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of Bill 178? Because, honourable senators, Bill 178 is con- 
sidered a major concession, in that English wording may be 
used in a diminutive manner, always keeping in mind that it 
must not be visible from the exterior. 


Here I should like to refer to some remarks made by 
Senator Murray, on page 41 of Debates of the Senate of April 
5, 1989, during his speech in the debate on the motion for an 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. He said: 


It should be pointed out that Bill 178 is really a less 
restrictive version of Bill 101. 


Let me give you some instances of this so-called “less restric- 
tive” bill. I will read to you article 58 of Bill 101. It states: 


... public signs and posters and commercial advertising 
may be both in French and another language or solely in 
another language. 


That was too loose, so we come along with a new article 58, 
which states that “public signs and posters and commercial 
advertising outside or intended for the public outside shall be 
solely in French.” That is a minus. 


We now have article 60. Article 60 of Bill 101 states that: 


Firms employing not over four persons including the 
employer may erect signs and posters in both French and 
another language in their establishments. 


Again, that was too loose. What did they do? They removed it 
completely so that we do not have article 60 anymore. How- 
ever, I will read an interesting article. It is article 61 in both 
bills: 
@ (1600) 
Signs and posters respecting the cultural activities of a 
particular ethnic group in any way may be in both French 
and the language of that ethnic group. 


Therefore, in article 61 in both those bills, honourable sena- 
tors, we become not even second-class citizens but third-class 
citizens. Therefore, this act is not less restrictive than Bill 101. 


Honourable senators, I should like to quote again from a 
speech made by the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
on April 6, 1989. It appears at page 46 of Debates of the 
Senate. In this particular section he is talking about the new 
Bill C-72: 

I tried to emphasize that the 1988 act had added a new 
and valuable dimension to our legislative and policy 
framework in the field of official languages in that the 
new act deals not only with individual rights but with 
enhancing the status of minority language cummunities. 


Honourable senators, there can be no misunderstanding with 
the words “enhancing” or “individual rights”. However, my 
question is: How can the community of 800,000 or so English- 
speaking people of the Montreal area find either individual or 
community enhancement with Bill 101 or Bill 178 when, in 
spite of Parliament, their civil rights have been removed in 
order to entrench this morally-wrong piece of legislation? 


Further proof of the deceptive play can be found in the 
Minutes of the Assemblée Nationale of March 23, 1989— 
which is only a month ago, honourable senators—where Mr. 

{Senator Wood.] 


Gilles Rémillard states, on page 5007, that he had indeed met 
with the new Secretary of State, Mr. Weiner, and had received 
the assurances that everything as previously agreed to with the 
Honourable Lucien Bouchard would remain intact. 


Honourable senators, I should like to reiterate what Mr. 
Gilles Rémillard said on June 6, 1988, and again on March 23, 
1989. I quote: 

[ Translation] 


—and I say again in this Chamber that if the federal 
Government ever used Bill C-72 to override Quebec’s 
jurisdiction, the necessary action would be taken to over- 
turn this decision by going to the courts. 
[English| 
That should tell it. 


Honourable senators, when I moved the adoption of Bill 
C-72, the Official Languages Act, I did it with the assurance 
given to me by the then Secretary of State, the Honourable 
Lucien Bouchard, that the federal law would remain supreme. 
In spite of the utterances made by Mr. Gilles Rémillard when 
he advised the Assemblée Nationale that the aspect of minori- 
ty language promotion contained in Bill C-72 would never 
apply to Quebec, Mr. Bouchard reiterated that the federal law 
would remain supreme. After the general election, the record 
will show the statement of the Honourable Lucien Bouchard 
that he supports the “notwithstanding” clause; a clause which 
deprives every Canadian citizen of his or her rights and shows 
a state of oblivion with respect to the existence of a minority 
Canadian language. 


Honourable senators, we must ask whether, if an institution 
in Quebec requests funds under section 44 of Bill C-72, it must 
be refused. Can you imagine a type of federal statute that 
would provide funding for bilingual signage anywhere in 
Canada, especially where the French presence wants to be 
appreciated, while at the same time being prohibited by pro- 
vincial statutes—and all this when the federal Secretary of 
State says that the federal laws are supreme? 


Honourable senators, let me take you back to a session in 
this chamber when Senator David introduced a bill for the 
purpose of removing hatred and bias, which was being taught 
in our schools under the guise of history. I have here a speech 
dated June 21, 1944, made by Senator Télesphore Bouchard. | 
will read just a part of that speech: 


Under the régime of L’Union Nationale, the first gov- 
ernmental offspring of the Jacques Cartier Order, regula- 
tions were passed in our province to shorten the English 
tuition in our schools, and a law was adopted to give 
precedence to the French text in our statutes, although 
the Constitution placed French and English on the same 
footing. No sane French-Canadian had ever asked for this 
change, as we were satisfied that the spirit of the law, as 
shown by one text or another, was the best guide for its 
interpretation. The enactment of our isolationists was the 
cause of such a commotion in the English section of the 
province that those who had caused the law to be 
inscribed in our statutes had to repeal it themselves. 
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Honourable senators, on going through that same speech this 
afternoon I came across a rather interesting passage where the 
same senator, I think on the instance of his first speech, said: 


Honourable senators, one of the gaps that have been 
mentioned in the present debate as existing in the various 
history manuals used in English-speaking provinces of 
Canada is the omission of the statement that the French 
language is official in both Houses of our federal 
Parliament. 


He went on to say: 


If I spoke in French at the beginning, it was because, 
rising for the first time in this House to address my 
honourable colleagues, | wanted to pay tribute to my 
mother tongue; and, secondly, I desired to point out the 
important fact that the French language is legal in this 
Parliament of a British country. 


Honourable senators, how soon we forget our heroes in 
Quebec, especially the valiant civil rights defenders from the 
era of the “Padlock Law”. 


Honourable senators, it may be time for another B & B 
Royal Commission, while we still have a national will and a 
strong federalist majority in and out of Quebec. 


On motion of Senator Frith, for Senator Graham, debate 
adjourned. 


CHARLES A. LUSSIER, ESQUIRE 


CLERK OF THE SENATE AND CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS— 
FELICITATIONS ON RETIREMENT 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I understand that when Senator Doody 
moves the motion for adjournment it will adjourn the Senate 
until Tuesday, May 2, 1989. That being the case, this will be 
the last day at the Table as Clerk for our Clerk of the Senate, 
Mr. Charles Lussier. Admittedly, we sometimes express our 
appreciation of the work of our colleagues in the Senate even 
when they are not present; but, because I have known Mr. 
Lussier for so long, I should like to take this opportunity, with 
your indulgence and while he is present, to say just a word 
about the long, distinguished and devoted service Mr. Lussier 
has given to his country. 


I first met Mr. Lussier when I was a member of the B & B 
Royal Commission. He was introduced to me at that time by 
either Mr. Laurendeau or Mr. Gagnon—I cannot remember 
which—and | got to know him quite well. During the work of 
that commission, some of us would frequently go to Le Cercle 
Universitaire D’Ottawa for dinner and I would often see Mr. 
Lussier there. I cannot remember now at just what stage of his 
career Mr. Lussier was at that time, but I know that in the 
period of my acquaintance with him he was on the Public 
Service Commission and was the Director of the Canada 
Council. Indeed, I believe he came directly to us from the 
Canada Council, although I am not sure about that; there may 
have been some stage in between. 
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As | recall it, Mr. Lussier was a colleague of Prime Minister 
Trudeau’s at university, and, as far as I know, since the day he 
graduated he has given his life to service to his country as a 
public servant. That term “public servant” is sometimes used 
euphemistically and sometimes used even sarcastically. How- 
ever, I believe that the term applies literally to Mr. Lussier. 
He has been a servant, a loyal and able servant of the public, 
and, therfore, a public servant to the people of Canada, and 
that includes those of us who have worked with him here in the 
Senate. We wish him an equally distinguished retirement. He 
still has all of his faculties and all of his energies and his 
interests, which are quite catholic—with a small ‘“‘c”. They 
may, for all I know, also be “Catholic” with a capital ““C”’. 


@ (1610) 


Charles Lussier has played a great role in the social life of 
Ottawa and | know that he will continue to do so. I cannot 
think of anything but positive things to say about him and I 
am happy to have been given this opportunity today to say 
them. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, may I go on record as joining 
Senator Frith as, I am sure, do all of us, in extending the same 
good wishes and congratulations to Mr. Lussier. I have not had 
the honour and privilege of knowing him as long as Senator 
Frith has, having met him only when he came to us here in the 
Senate. However, I am delighted to have known him during 
this short period and to have worked with him. He is a man of 
integrity, honour and decency and is a pleasure to deal with. I 
doubt very much that he will go into retirement. I know that 
he has far too many abilities to allow him to retire, and I am 
sure that he will serve his country in some capacity or other in 
the years to come. I wish him well and I thank him for his 
service. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, if you 
will allow me a few words, I am perhaps the only person 
among the senators here who was once Mr. Lussier’s 
employee. | am sure that it will not surprise anyone that that 
was a turbulent time for me, and Charles Lussier gave me 
wisdom, friendship and solace. For that I thank him. 


[ Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I think it would 
be appropriate for me to say a few words in French to my 
friend Charles because we have known each other for so long. 


I knew him when he was still practising law. I had the 
privilege of hearing him plead his case when I sat on an 
arbitration board. 


I met him again here in the Senate, after we met elsewhere 
before that. As Senator Frith pointed out, he was in the Public 
Service. I believe he was Deputy Minister at the Department 
of Employment and Immigration. Subsequently, he was a 
member of the Public Service Commission and then Director 
of the Canada Council. 


I had the honour of welcoming him upon his arrival in the 
Senate. Today I want to say how much we have appreciated 
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his services. Everyone agrees he is the perfect gentleman. He 
performed his duties with competence and distinction. 


We wish him a very happy semi-retirement, and | am sure 
he will not miss some of the speeches that are pronounced in 
this Chamber. 


However, he will certainly miss the company of individual 
senators, the reverse being true as well. We wish him the very 
best. 


Hon. Jean-Marie Poitras: Honourable senators, I would 
like to add my few words to those spoken by honourable 
senators who addressed their words of praise to Mr. Lussier. | 
am a new boy here, so I did not know him very long as a 
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senator, although he welcomed me with a courtesy and cordial- 
ity that I appreciated very much. 


However, I have known Mr. Lussier and several members of 
his family for quite some time. I would like to refer to him on 
a personal level, aside from his official duties, because he is a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. He has given freely of 
his time to many activities and movements. He has been an 
invaluable advisor, helping his fellow citizens in all 
circumstances. 


Speaking as a friend, honourable senators. I share your 


views and wish him every opportunity to continue to be useful 
and to help his fellow citizens as he has always done in the 
past. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 2, 1989, at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, May 2, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CLERK OF THE SENATE 


APPOINTMENT OF GORDON BARNHART, ESQUIRE 
DESIGNATION OF CHARLES A. LUSSIER, ESQUIRE, AS 
HONORARY OFFICER OF THE SENATE 
FELICITATIONS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that a commission under the 
Great Seal has been issued to Gordon Barnhart, Esquire, 
appointing him Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the 
Parliaments. 


The commission was read by a Clerk at the Table. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that by the usage of Parliament 
the Clerk of the Senate is required to take the oath of office 
before the Honourable the Speaker of the Senate. 


The oath of office was administered by His Honour the 
Speaker. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, permit me to say a brief word of welcome on behalf 
of the government and my colleagues in the government 
caucus to Mr. Barnhart, who begins his duties today as Clerk 
of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments. 


Mr. Barnhart comes to us with solid experience in this line 
of work and with an excellent reputation, earned for the most 
part in the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: I am happy to see that in this nomination 
there is some regional and provincial pride being expressed by 
our friends from Saskatchewan, and with good reason. Mr. 
Barnhart’s biography indicates that he began his working life 
as a professor of history. There is, of course, no disgrace in 
that. We have several former professors of history among us. 
They, like him, quickly moved into the parliamentary forum 
where history is made, and they have made a considerable 
contribution to this place, as I am sure he will. 


Mr. Barnhart began as Clerk Assistant, and then became 
Clerk of the Saskatchewan legislature in 1969. He has been 
active in the work of clerks’ conferences in Canada and the 
Commonwealth. Indeed, it was through these associations and 
through the excellent reputation he earned in Saskatchewan 
that his name first came to the attention of the government. 


I have great pleasure in extending to him our welcome and 
in expressing the hope and the wish that he will have a long, 
happy, stimulating and satisfying career in the service of the 
Senate and of the Parliament of Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[ Translation] 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, allow me to take this 
opportunity to endorse fully the sentiments expressed by our 
colleagues, Senators Doody, Frith, Flynn and Gigantés, 
regarding our friend Charles Lussier, who has just retired after 
eight years of exemplary service as Clerk of the Senate and 
Clerk of the Parliaments. 


Mr. Lussier had a brilliant career in the Public Service of 
Québec and Canada. He is recognized in the academic com- 
munity, famous in the arts world, indeed known throughout 
Canada. He did honour to the prestigious position that he held. 

We thank him and wish him good health. Au revoir. 
[English] 

Indeed, I think the motion I am about to make, with the 
permission of the Senate, says it all in very few words. It 
records our appreciation for the service of Mr. Lussier, and I 
should like, therefore, with leave of the Senate, to move, 
seconded by the Honourable Leader of the Opposition: 


That the Senate desires to record its deep appreciation 
of the long and distinguished service rendered by Charles 
A. Lussier, Esquire, as Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of 
the Parliaments; and 


That in acknowledgement of the dignity, dedication and 
profound learning with which he has graced the office, he 
be designated an Honorary Officer of this House with an 
entree to the Senate and a seat at the Table on occasions 
of ceremony. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I have great pleasure in supporting the 
motion moved by Senator Murray. As he said, the motion 
itself is an adequate and deserved testimony to the work and 
character of the retiring Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the 
Parliaments. 


Senator Frith, on behalf of our group, made extended 
comments a few days ago and it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat them, except to say that I support them fully. I also join 
Senator Murray in welcoming the new Clerk, Mr. Barnhart, to 
the table. I hope that he will have a rewarding career in the 
Senate and that, from time to time, we will be able to enliven 
his life by presenting him with difficult procedural problems 
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upon which he will be obligated to render advice to the 
Speaker. 


Certainly in the House of Commons, and | think in the 
Senate, the function of Clerk has evolved over the years. 


At one time, if one listens to history, Mr. Beauchesne was 
not only the procedural adviser but also an active administra- 
tive head of the House of Commons. Mr. Leon Raymond, who 
was the distinguished Clerk of the House for quite a number of 
years, was more than a procedural adviser, although he was an 
outstanding procedural adviser. 


Mr. Raymond is still living and I hope he is enjoying the 
rewards of a very useful life. He did not come to the clerks’ 
table, for example, through academic halls but, rather, 
through election to the House of Commons. He was a lawyer 
in Gatineau whom Mr. St. Laurent summoned to the table 
because of his particular qualities. | mention Mr. Raymond for 
the simple reason that he was my mentor in the field of 
procedure. 


In the years I was in the House of Commons I was always 
impressed by the wonderfully contrived procedural arguments 
that were made by a number of outstanding members of that 
place, including Davie Fulton and Donald Fleming on the 
opposition side; Mr. Stanley Knowles of the CCF; and, of 
course, on the government side in those days, Mr. Walter 
Harris and Mr. Jack Pickersgill. It was an arcane business, 
and only for the select few. 


When they made their argumentation, most of us were 
bedazzled by the citations used and the references to Erskine 
May, Beauchesne and Bourinot—all the great authorities. I 
never believed that I would get involved in that field myself, 
but it was a necessity, because, when Mr. Pearson became 
Leader of the Opposition, his colleagues in the opposition 
were, in the main, procedural innocents. Someone had to brush 
up on procedure, and that was how I became a student of Mr. 
Raymond and became, over time, deeply interested in the 
procedure of the House of Commons, and now of the Senate. 
It is an extremely interesting intellectual exercise. It is highly 
political—and procedure is substance. Although people think 
it is legalism, many of the great incidents in Parliament have 
been procedural in origin and in nature but, of course, political 
in impact. 
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I regret personally that in the House of Commons, for 
example, the number of members who take an active interest 
in procedural questions is very, very limited. That is unfortu- 
nate. That means that the Clerk and the Speaker have a 
private dialogue to make decisions that have a profound 
impact on the ongoing work of the House of Commons and on 
our politics. 


There is some level of interest in procedure shown by some 
of our honourable colleagues. Perhaps we have left procedural 
problems with the people at the table too often. There is a 
contribution to be made by experienced members of the Senate 
in the areas of law, politics and history. I hope that Mr. 
Barnhart, as he takes on this new and important work, will 


{Senator MacEachen.] 


understand that his life will be enriched as he has to contend 
with the views of honourable members of the Senate who have 
taken a long-term interest in procedure, but who express it 
only spasmodically. 

I welcome Mr. Barnhart and hope that his life in the Senate 
will be rewarding and enlivened. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. D.G. Steuart: Honourable senators, I should like to 
join my colleagues in welcoming Mr. Barnhart to the table. I 


happen to have served in the Legislature of Saskatchewan © 


when Mr. Barnhart was an assistant at the table. I was 
impressed with him then and I am very impressed with what 
has happened to him since. I can tell Mr. Barnhart that two 
things have changed: he was a Clerk [pronounced clerk] in 
Saskatchewan; he is now a Clerk [pronounced Clark] of the 
Senate. I hope it pays better. Also, I think Mr. Barnhart will 
find this place just a tad calmer and more orderly than the 
Legislature of Saskatchewan. 


It is interesting to note that the man Mr. Barnhart studied 
under, Mr. Bev Koester, left the Legislature of Saskatchewan 
to become Clerk of the House of Commons. I can only assume 
that Saskatchewan is a great training ground for clerks. The 
moral is that anybody who can survive the Legislature of 
Saskatchewan has it made and will do a great job down here. 


I know that the people of Saskatchewan are very proud of 
the honour paid to Mr. Barnhart, as am I and all honourable 
senators. I wish him well and hope he has a great career. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Motion agreed to. 


THE LATE JAMES E. WALKER 
TRIBUTE 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, James 
E. Walker, a former Member of Parliament for the riding of 
York Centre, former Chairman of the Liberal Caucus, former 
Assistant Whip of the Liberal Caucus, former Whip of the 
Liberal Caucus, former Parliamentary Secretary to Prime 
Minister Trudeau, is dead. 


As Northrup Frye wrote in his book Fools of Time, 


Tragedy revolves around the contract between man and 
nature. That contract is fulfilled by man’s death, death 
being the debt man owes to nature. What makes Tragedy 
tragic is the presence, 


Frye teaches, 


of a counter-movement of being that we call heroic... the 
capacity for action or passion that is above the ordinary 
and beyond the everyday human experience. 


Well, Jimmy Walker was not heroic in that tragic sense. He 
was not that kind of hero, but Jimmy Walker was a hero 
nonetheless. His heroism was based on his quiet service to 
ordinary, average, hard-working Canadians in North York, 
part of Metro Toronto, who raise a family, buy a small house, 
pay off a mortgage, or rent an apartment, pay their taxes, put 
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their kids through school, go to church or synagogue every 
week, and believe that helping one’s neighbour is a daily duty. 


Jimmy represented that type of heroism—heroism that does 
not grab the daily headlines or titillate the media—yet Jimmy 
represented for me and for many of his friends the essence of 
political democracy, because his character exemplified the 
very base upon which our parliamentary democracy rests. 


He was every man; the “average guy’, as he called himself. 
He worked hard as a volunteer in his community, got elected 
to the Board of Education and then to the local council. Then, 
when the opportunity arose, Jimmy sought and obtained elec- 
tion to the House of Commons, which he felt was the highest 
honour his neighbours and friends could bestow upon him. 


Nobody believed at the time that Jimmy could win the 
riding. Most Liberal bigwigs felt that a big name candidate 
was needed, someone who could grab public attention. But 
Jimmy waited and was patient. He sought the nomination, he 
won the nomination and won the election. That is not the stuff 
of classic leadership, because Jimmy did not aspire to leader- 
ship. He believed in traditional values of service, loyalty, party, 
and hard work. No one disliked Jimmy, because he could not 
bring himself to say a bad word about anyone, including his 
political opponents. 


Race or religion was simply irrelevant to Jimmy. People 
were people, he would say, even when people disappointed him. 
He was a natural. The average Canadian, at a time when the 
media were looking for the quirky, the photogenic, that ““some- 
thing different”—well, Jimmy just was not different. He 
remained the same type of average guy from the time he first 
started in politics. out. 


I admired Jimmy. He gave me my real start in politics. He 
was the one who invited me to join the Young Liberals as part 
of his organization when he first ran for Parliament back in 
the early 1960s. I became his Young Liberals president, served 
on his riding executive, and helped him in all his elections by 
knocking on doors, setting up coffee parties, travelling around 
with him, and helping to arrange his schedule. 


I remember when he was asked to attend a meeting of union 
workers to represent the Liberal cause. David Lewis, who was 
then running in the adjacent riding of York South, was to 
debate the issues of the day on behalf of the then CCF, and 
the Liberals sought a spokesperson to represent the Liberal 
cause, but no one would dare face David Lewis. No one was 
prepared to debate with David Lewis, who was then considered 
the greatest public speaker in Canada. Finally, Jimmy was 
persuaded to go because no one else would go. My job was to 
help Jimmy prepare for that meeting. 


Jimmy was frightened because he felt he would be buried, 
simply buried in David Lewis’s superb rhetoric. But Jimmy 
won the hearts and the votes of that meeting. At the end of a 
most magnificient speech by David Lewis, Jimmy stood up, 
applauded wildly, like all the other labour supporters in the 
hall. Then, quietly, he opened his remarks by saying, “Well, 
that is the greatest speech I have ever had the privilege to 
hear.” Then he went on in his own quiet, conversational way, 
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saying that although he could not match the oratorical power 
or intellectual brilliance of David Lewis he just wanted to tell 
his friends and neighbours why it was important to vote for the 
Liberal Party. 
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Jimmy was Jimmy—he was always himself; he was a natu- 
ral. For me he was the personification of everything good, 
sincere and decent in politics and in public life. Our hearts go 
out to Lillian, his wife, who first met him in his election 
campaign and who worked by his side in each and every one of 
his elections and helped him in his recent illness. 

Now, Jimmy, you have earned your rest. We will never 
forget the pleasure of your company. God bless your soul and 
give you peace. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
THE ESTIMATES, 1989-90—PRIVY COUNCIL VOTE 15—REFERRAL 
TO JOINT COMMITTEE—MESSAGE FROM COMMONS 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons as follows: 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
CANADA 


Friday, April 28, 1989 
Ordered,—That Privy Council Vote 15, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1990 be referred to the Standing 
Joint Committee on Official Languages; and 


That a Message be sent to the Senate to acquaint Their 
Honours thereof. 


Attest 


ROBERT MARLEAU 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 
INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Hon. John B. Stewart, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, presented the following report: 


Tuesday, May 2, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee, to which was referred the Bill S-2, 
An Act to implement conventions between Canada and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Canada and the 
Polish People’s Republic and an agreement between 
Canada and Papua New Guinea for the avoidance of 
double taxation with respect to income tax, has, in obedi- 
ence to the Order of Reference of Wednesday, April 19, 
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1989, examined the said Bill and has agreed to report the 
same without amendment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN B. STEWART 
Chairman 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), moved that the bill be read the 
third time now. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SECOND AND THIRD REPORTS OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the second and third reports 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
reports relate to the expenses incurred by the committee 
during the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament and 
the First Session of the Thirty-fourth Parliament. 


(For text of reports, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 
THE CONSTITUTION 
FIRST MINISTERS’ ACCORD AND AGREED TEXTS—REPORT OF 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE TABLED FIRST REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat, on behalf of the Committee of the 
Whole on the Meech Lake Constitutional Accord authorized 
by the Senate on June 11, 1987, to incur expenses for the 
purpose of hearing evidence and reporting on the Meech Lake 
Constitutional Accord and texts subsequently agreed to, 
reports, pursuant to Rule 84, the expenses incurred by the 
committee for this purpose during the Second Session of the 
Third-Third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[English] 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 
FIRST AND SECOND REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the first and second reports 
of the Special Committee of the Senate on National Defence 
respecting the expenses incurred by the committee during the 
Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament and the First 
Session of the Thirty-fourth Parliament. 


(For text of reports, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


{Senator Stewart] 
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TERRORISM AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. William M. Kelly: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table a report respecting the 
expenses incurred by the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Terrorism and Public Safety during the Second Session of the 
Thirty-third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON TOURISM HELD AT 
THE HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: Honourable senators, I give 
notice that on Thursday next, May 4, 1989, I will call the 
attention of the Senate to the Inter-Parliamentary.Conference 
on Tourism, held at The Hague, The Netherlands, from April 
9 to 14, 1989, inclusive. 


[ Translation] 
THE ESTIMATES, 1989-90 
REFERRED TO NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e), I move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Estimates for the fiscal year 
ending the 31st March, 1990, with the exception of Privy 
Council Vote 15 (Official Languages). 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, we on this side of the house support this 
motion. I should like to take this occasion to fulfil a promise— 
or perhaps it was a threat—to advise the Senate of the statutes 
that pertain to the reference of material to our committees. © 


These statutes have come before us at various times and we 
have passed them. These statutes have automatically referred 
material to our committees without any notice to us or any 
participation by us. At those times I had promised to put on 
the record what we could find in that category. I realize that 
this is perhaps this year’s Bulletin No. 1 of the Voice in the 
Wilderness, but here they are. 


There are eight federal acts which refer reports, regulations 
and that category of things automatically to parliamentary 
committees. These statutes and their relevant sections are as 
follows: 


The Investment Canada Act, section 35(3), says in part that 
any regulations laid before a house of Parliament shall be 
referred to such standing or special committee of that house as 
may be established or designated. 
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There is substantially the same wording under the Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and Established Programs 
Financing Act, 1977, section 24.1(2) of which says in part that 
every report laid before Parliament shall be referred for review 
to such standing committees of the House of Commons or the 
Senate. In all cases the words “shall be” are used. 


The Canadian Aviation Safety Board Act, section 11(5), 
says in part that the report laid before Parliament “stands 
permanently referred to” committees of Parliament. 


The Industrial Regional Development Act, section 15(2), 
- says in part that every report laid before Parliament under this 
section stands permanently referred to the committees of 
Parliament. 
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The Access to Information Act, section 72(3), states in part 
that every report prepared shall be laid before the Senate and 
the House of Commons within three months. 


In that case the section makes a reference to Parliament, but 
subsection 3 states that, even though it is laid before Parlia- 
ment first, after it is laid before the Senate and the House of 
Commons it shall be referred to the committee whether we 
wish to refer it or not. 


The Financial Administration Act, section 152(2), states in 
part that an order laid before a House of Parliament stands 
referred to such committee. 


The Official Languages Act, sections 69(2) and 88—that 
was the one that attracted my attention recently—states in 
part that every report is referred to the committee designated, 
and the administration of the act and any regulations shall be 
reviewed on a permanent basis by such committees of the 
Senate. 


The Statutory Instruments Act, section 19, states in part 
that every statutory instrument shall stand permanently 
referred to any committee of the House. 


More and more procedure is being inscribed in federal 
statutes with respect to affirmative or negative resolutions and 
the establishment by statute of the procedure to be followed in 
dealing with the motions that can terminate Orders in Council. 
Some examples of those statutes are the Western Grain Trans- 
portation Act, The International Development (Financial 
Institutions) Continuing Assistance Act, the Inspection Act, 
the Energy Administration Act, the Electricity and Gas 
Energy Supplies Emergency Act, the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Native Claims Settlement Act, and the Old Age 
Security Act. 


The Office of the Law Clerk of the House of Commons has 
provided some interesting and useful reference centres for this 
material by providing a good summary of such acts. 


Parliament has been criticized in recent times for permitting 
a great deal of “delegated legislation”. The trend now seems to 
be developing that Parliament is allowing “delegated Parlia- 
mentary procedure”. The maxim that a House of Parliament is 
“the master of its own procedures”—a maxim we are familiar 
with—seems to be less and less true. More and more the other 
two branches of Parliament—the Crown and the House of 


Commons—are laying down the procedures which the Senate 
is to follow, and I do not think that that is a good trend. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH SOVIET UNION—DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
BETWEEN PRIME MINISTER THATCHER AND CHANCELLOR 
KOHL—GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, would the Leader of the Government 
consider enlightening the Senate on the attitude the Govern- 
ment of Canada is taking on the difference of opinion between 
Prime Minister Thatcher and Chancellor Kohl on the question 
of negotiations with the Soviet Union? We are told that the 
alliance is divided on this matter. Certainly, that division was 
made apparent at the recent meeting I have mentioned be- 
tween the two leaders. Has the Canadian government taken 
any position on this matter? If so, what is it? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I would prefer not to extemporize on a matter of this 
importance. I shall consult the Prime Minister and see whether 
we can make a more definitive statement on the matter. 


The Secretary General of NATO is in Ottawa today. He 
has expressed himself as being fairly sanguine about the 
prospects of achieving a consensus among the NATO allies on 
this important matter, which, on the surface at any rate, 
appears to have divided two of our allies, the United Kingdom 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Senator MacEachen: I thank the minister for his undertak- 
ing to let me know later what the attitude of the government is 
in this connection. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


FORTHCOMING VISIT TO U.S.S.R.—CONSULTATION WITH 
CANADIAN MINISTERS 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
There is another question I have been contemplating asking of 
the Leader of the Government for some days now and that is 
with respect to what has been reported as the acceptance of an 
invitation, extended by the authorities of the Soviet Union, by 
Her Majesty the Queen to visit that country. My question is 
whether Her Majesty’s Canadian ministers have been consult- 
ed and whether the visit is going ahead with the concurrence of 
the Canadian ministers. 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall again have to take the honourable senator’s 
question as notice and make inquiries. I have seen the same 
reports on this matter as the honourable senator has, and I 
shall consult my colleague, Mr. Clark. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL SALES TAX—BREAKDOWN IN FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
RELATIONS 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate in his capacity 
as Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations. I ask 
this question as a consequence of a statement made by the 
Minister of Finance a few days ago that he and his govern- 
ment intend to go ahead with the proposed sales tax, with or 
without the cooperation of the provinces. 


As the government leader, the minister will realize that this 
is a very undersirable situation. To have in place double 
administration at the point of retail sales is something of an 
administrative nightmare for those who would be obliged to 
collect these taxes. I wonder if the minister can tell us what 
has caused this breakdown in relations between the federal and 
the provincial governments to the point where both levels of 
government would visit this kind of administrative nightmare 
on Canadian retailers. Can the minister tell us why relations 
appear to have deteriorated so badly, after all of the state- 
ments that were made that the period of confrontation with 
the provinces was over? 


Senator Asselin: It is not our fault. 


Senator Olson: I see; it is not your fault. Perhaps the 
minister who is directly responsible can tell us whether or not 
the situation is really so bad that the federal government 
cannot make an arrangement with the provinces, and that the 
Minister of Finance is forced to go to the public and say that 
they intend to go ahead with this tax, with or without the 
cooperation of the provinces, and thereby set in motion this 
type of nightmare, as I have said, for the small businessmen 
and retailers across the country who would have to collect this 
tax. Is there not some way in which we can work out an 
arrangement so that we do not end up with this type of 
nightmare? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, there have been discussions during at least the past 
two years between the federal government and the provinces 
on the question of a national sales tax. Obviously, the most 
desirable outcome would have been a national sales tax in 
which the federal government and all of the provinces par- 
ticipated. That, however, proved to be not possible at this time. 

The difference between the federal government and the 
provincial governments at the moment is really one of urgency. 
We see the present manufacturers’ sales tax as being a very 
badly flawed tax, which is having a worsening impact on the 


(Senator MacEachen.] 
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Canadian economy. Therefore, we believe that there is consid- 
erable urgency to acting now. However, its having proved 
impossible to get the provinces on board at this time, the 
Minister of Finance had a decision to make, and he made it. 
That decision is that we will bring in a new federal sales tax 
effective January 1, 1991. 
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Senator Frith: Is this part of the achieved national recon- 
ciliation you referred to in the throne speech debate? 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I am aware that the 
Minister of Finance tried to explain the matter away or sweep 
it under the rug with the same kind of comments that the 
Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations has just 
made. I had hoped that he would answer the question. What 
happened? Why are federal-provincial relations so bad that 
the parties cannot even cooperate on a matter that is so 
important, to avoid the kind of administrative nightmare that 
the federal government would now visit on businessmen and on 
Canadian people in general? What has happened to this 
honeymoon? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the honourable sena- 
tor cannot read into this decision, and he certainly cannot read 
into the statements that were made by various provincial 
ministers and, indeed, premiers, any evidence that federal-pro- 
vincial relations had deteriorated seriously or that the— 


Senator Frith: You don’t have to read it in; it’s obvious! 


Senator Murray: —climate of federal-provincial relations 
was a bad one. As I have explained to the honourable senator, 
the difference between us was one of urgency. I repeat, the 
present federal manufacturers’ sales tax is badly flawed. 


Senator Olson: You needn’t have repeated it. I heard you 
the last time! 


Senator Murray: I know that the honourable senator heard 
me the last time. If he will look at some of the comments made 
by previous Ministers of Finance he will find that their 
analyses are not far different. The present manufacturers’ 
sales tax is biased against Canadian exports. It contains a bias, 
really, in favour of imports to Canada. It is, as Mr. Wilson has 
stated repeatedly, a silent killer of jobs. It was necessary to 
replace that tax and to replace it soon. Unfortunately, it was 
not possible to obtain the level of agreement with the provinces 
that would have been necessary to go ahead now or at an early 
date with a national sales tax in which the federal government 
and the provinces would be involved. Given the evil that had to 
be corrected, it was the view of the federal government that we 
should take the decision to proceed on our own as of January 
1, 1991. That is the decision that has been taken. 


My honourable friend will find, I trust to his pleasure, that, 
for all that and for all other differences there are on the 
various issues between the federal government and the prov- 
inces, there is still an excellent climate of cooperation in the 
Canadian confederation. 


Senator Olson: Perhaps, but apparently not enough to agree 


to a single administration for the collection of a national sales 
tax. 
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In any event, the minister tries to argue that timing is the 
basis for the difference between the federal position, which has 
a higher urgency level, or whatever you want to call it, and 
that of the provinces. Both the premier of my province and the 
provincial treasurer say that they will fight a national sales tax 
all the way. Of course, the situation in Alberta is a little 
different because we do not have any sales tax at the moment. 
However, the argument being advanced by the minister—I 
suppose it is a reason rather than an argument—is just not the 
one that the provincial spokesmen who have been involved in 
the meetings are advancing. They are saying that they will not 
agree, now or ever. It doesn’t matter— 


Senator Murray: Not all of them are saying that! 


Senator Olson: It doesn’t matter about timing. The argu- 
ment they are making is that the collection of a sales tax at the 
retail level has traditionally been the sole and exclusive baili- 
wick of the provinces. I will not argue that the federal govern- 
ment does not have the constitutional authority to get in there, 
but they are arguing that the federal government has not been 
in there, I don’t believe, for the last 50, 60 or perhaps 100 
years, and they are attempting to preserve that right of 
taxation by the provinces, which is exercised now by nine of 
the ten provinces. 


I wonder, therefore, if the minister would like to revise his 
answer a little, because what he has just said is at complete 
variance with what provincial officials who were at the same 
meetings have been saying about why they have withheld their 
cooperation. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it is the honourable 
senator’s analysis that requires revision. 


Senator Olson: No, it doesn’t. 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator quotes correctly 
the premier and treasurer of Alberta as taking a position, in 
principle, against a sales tax. Alberta does not have a sales tax. 
However, he then ascribes to the other provinces the position 
that Alberta has enunciated. I suggest to the honourable 
senator that the position of the other provinces is not as 
categorical as that of Alberta. Other provinces evinced some 
considerable interest in discussing the possibility of joining in a 
national sales tax. It was not possible at this time to obtain 
agreement. Because, in our considered judgment and that of 
the Minister of Finance, the present manufacturers’ sales tax 
is broken beyond repair, it was urgent to act at an early date, 
and that is what we have decided to do. 


Senator Olson: Is the minister saying that Alberta is the 
only province that has withheld its cooperation on agreeing to 
collect this tax? 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator attributed to the 
provinces, plural, the position that they would be opposed— 


Senator Olson: That’s what I’ve heard. 
Senator Murray: —to a national sales tax now or ever. 


Senator Olson: Yes. 
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Senator Murray: The only province whose position comes 
close to that is his own province of Alberta, where there is no 
provincial sales tax levied and where it is part of the political 
culture and history of the province that there would be, 
naturally, strong opposition to such a tax being levied by either 
level of government. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, that is an amazing 
statement. If the minister does not have copies of what some of 
the provincial authorities who were at several of the meetings 
have said to the press, I would be glad to do his homework for 
him and dig up some statements, some of which come from 
provinces other than or in addition to Alberta, indicating that 
they are not in favour of the federal government’s moving into 
that source of taxation at all, ever. 


NATIONAL SALES TAX—STATUS OF OTHER TAXES 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, if Senator Olson is through with his 
questioning, may I ask a related question of the minister about 
the new national sales tax? The Minister of Finance has stated 
that the new national sales tax will be revenue-neutral. In view 
of the increases in the manufacturers’ sales tax outlined in the 
budget, what will the situation be when the new tax comes in? 
Will other taxes be reduced to compensate for the increases 
which will have been incorporated, and to make good the 
minister’s assertion of revenue-neutrality? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do not have Mr. Wilson’s budget speech in front of 
me, but there is no doubt that it is his intention to reduce 
certain taxes when the federal sales tax comes into effect, but 
whether it will achieve what Senator MacEachen describes as 
revenue-neutrality is something that I cannot estimate at this 
time. 


Senator MacEachen: Honourable senators, I take it that it 
is still the government’s intention to implement the policy of a 
revenue-neutral sales tax. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would not want to 
anticipate future budgets. 


Senator Frith: That would be a leak! 
@ (1450) 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


PREVENTION OF OIL SPILLS IN CANADIAN WATERS— 
GOVERNMENT ACTION—CANADA’S CAPACITY TO DEAL WITH 
OIL SPILLS—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, on April 4 I asked 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate what actions the 
Government of Canada had taken since the Exxon Valdez 
disaster to ensure that such an accident did not take place in 
Canadian waters. On that day I also asked the Leader of the 
Government what Canada’s capacity would be to deal with the 
clean-up off Vancouver Island if such an accident were to take 
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place there. On April 6 I advised the Leader of the Govern- 
ment’s office that I intended to pursue the matter further. A 
month has passed since then. 


On Thursday, April 27, the Exxon Philadelphia, loaded 
with 83 million litres from Prudhoe Bay, lost power and 
wallowed in the sea. Fortunately, no spill occurred. 


My question is: What new steps has the government taken 
since the Exxon Valdez disaster to ensure that such a leak 
does not happen in Canadian waters? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I am aware, of course, of the questions put by the 
honourable senator on previous occasions. Before coming in 
here today I asked about the status of those questions and was 
informed that we are still awaiting replies from the depart- 
ment concerned. 


I shall have another inquiry made later today or tomorrow 
and see if we can not hasten the process. 


Senator Kenny: Honourable senators, can the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate confirm that a comprehensive inter- 
departmental review of tanker safety and shipping cargo has 
been commissioned and is under way right now? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall add that 
question to my inquiry. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


CLOSURE OF CFB, SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I—_FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
CONSULTATIONS—IMPACT ON PROVINCIAL ECONOMY 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I should like 
to pose a question to the Leader of the Government in his 
capacity as Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations. 


Did any consultation take place between him or any minis- 
ter of the federal government and the Premier of Prince 
Edward Island concerning the closure of the air base at 
Summerside? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, first of all, permit me to extend a very cordial 
welcome back to the honourable senator who, I understand, 
underwent some surgery in the last little while. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: I would express the pleasure that all of us 
feel that he is obviously back in top form or close to it. 


Senator Phillips: The benefits of Bill C-22. 


Senator Murray: With regard to the question put by the 
honourable senator, there were no discussions between me and 
the Government of Prince Edward Island, and I am not aware 
that any notification was given by the federal government to 
the provincial government prior to the announcement of the 
closure of the base at Summerside, its being a decision that 
was taken in connection with the tabling of the Budget. 


{Senator Kenny.] 
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Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I know that my 
surgery gave me a better heart. Consequently, I will not be so 
hard on my good friend across the way. 

Senator Frith: The drugs were expensive though! 

Senator Bonnell: Yes, the drugs were expensive, because I 
had to use patent medicines. 


I know my good friend opposite has a good heart as well, 
and I know that he will use all of the power at his command to 


approach the government, and particularly the Minister of . 


Finance, to reconsider the closing of the Summerside air base. 
Senator Frith: You know that? 


Senator Bonnell: I have faith. The province of Prince 
Edward Island, with a population of 125,000 people, relies 
heavily on its only military base to employ 1,200 people, 1 per 
cent of its population. The military base was the source of $50 
million in salaries to service personnel employed on the base, 
and $35 million was also brought into the economy as a result 
of job creation. I would also point out that $11 million was 
generated in terms of provincial taxes levied on the land, 
buildings and so forth. To take that out of the economy of a 
have-not province certainly does not show any regional eco- 
nomic expansion and it certainly does not show any regional 
consideration for a have-not province. Honourable senators, I 
would point out that while one government department has 
decided to close the air base, at the same time another 
government department, the Department of Public works, is 
constructing a new building on the base at a cost of between 
$7 million and $10 million. That building is still under con- 
struction as the air base is being closed. 


Senator Perrault: Old Tory efficiency! 


Senator Bonnell: I know the Leader of the Government 
realizes that, although Prince Edward Island is small, it is still 
a province which deserves its equal share of the National 
Defence budget. 


Honourable senators, we do not mind paying an increased 
sales tax if it is decided that a national sales tax is appropriate. 
We will pay our fair share. We will pay our fair share in terms 
of the increased cost of hospital care. We will pay our fair 
share of taxes which will go towards education. However, in 
this particular instance I think the Government of Canada is 
asking Prince Edward Island to pay more than its fair share by 
closing the air base, which was a boon to Summerside in terms 
of property values. I am told that property values, in terms of 
houses, have already gone down by $20,000. 


Senator Perrault: Shame! 


Senator Bonnell: I would ask the minister to go to the Prime 
Minister, to the Minister of Finance and to his colleagues in 
cabinet and tell them that Prince Edward Island deserves 
better than that; that Prince Edward Island deserves some 
military base and that the Summerside base was doing a good 
job. My good friend Senator Steuart undertook some training 
at that base, as did many others. 


It may well be that Joe Ghiz will go to the people of Prince 
Edward Island and ask them if they want more Toryism or 
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whether they would prefer that he speak up on behalf of the 
people of Summerside and the people of Prince Edward Island 
in an effort to maintain those jobs. 


I would suggest that the Minister of Finance call the 
Premier of Prince Edward Island and admit that a mistake has 
been made and discuss how best to deal with this matter so 
that the people of Prince Edward Island will get their fair 
share. 


Senator Asselin: A simple solution. 


Senator Murray: First of all, the honourable senator has 
made various economic arguments. I simply have to remind 
him that the overriding economic imperative that the govern- 
ment faced in the interests of getting interest rates down and 
continuing economic growth was to get the national debt under 
control. That was the overriding and fiscal imperative that 
faced the government. 


Once the decision was made to effect expenditure savings in 
the coming years in virtually every department, including 
National Defence, the decisions on which bases to close were 
made by the Department of National Defence, in accordance 
with defence priorities. It was on that basis that the decision to 
close CFB Summerside was made. 


I remind the honourable senator that it is one of 14 bases 
across the country that will be affected by these decisions, but 
this is being done in the interests of a healthier fiscal situation 
and a healthier fiscal economy. 


In any case, I think I need only remind the senator that the 
Leader of the Opposition now has a Notice of Inquiry on the 
order paper to debate the budget. That debate will begin 
perhaps today or tomorrow. There is also a borrowing bill 
coming to us. The Estimates have been tabled today and 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance. He will not lack opportunities to make his representa- 
tions and to elaborate on the arguments he has already put 
forward today on this matter. 


@ (1500) 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I do not need to 
make any more representations. I make my representations to 
you because you are our voice in the cabinet as federal-provin- 
cial minister. If Mr. Wilson were here, I would make my 
representations to him, but I know you can do it well for me. 


I know you must care about the province of Prince Edward 
Island. Just imagine, if you took 50,000 jobs out of Ontario. I 
wonder if Mr. Wilson would get away with that. Think of the 
impact, as one senator mentioned to me today, if he closed 
General Motors in Ontario. Think of your colleague sitting 
next to you, who is from right alongside the Summerside air 
base. He will tell you how important it is. He probably will not 
tell you aloud, but he will tell you if you whisper to him. 


Senator Frith: Come on, Orville, tell him! 
Senator Molgat: Whisper! 


Senator Bonnell: For many years he represented that area in 
the House of Commons and spoke strongly on behalf of 
Summerside. I ask him to speak to you as soon as I sit down, 
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to ask you, on behalf of the people of Prince Edward Island, to 
see that we get our fair share. We will pay our fair share to 
reduce the debt, but we do not want to pay everybody’s share. 
We do not want you to ruin the economy of our province. We 
do not want to have to pay all of this out, leaving Prince 
Edward Island with no National Defence spending at all. Our 
soldiers, our airmen and our navy boys were good enough to 
fight overseas. Surely to goodness, some of those National 
Defence dollars are good enough to come back to Prince 
Edward Island, from whence a lot of our good boys fought in 
our wars and are prepared to do so again. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the honourable sena- 
tor cannot accurately claim that the burden of this expenditure 
restraint is falling more heavily on one part of the country 
than on another. Even within the Department of National 
Defence the bases affected are located in various parts of the 
country. He mentions Ontario. One of the bases that are 
closing is near London, Ontario, and the people affected there 
are responding in the same way, expressing the same regret 
and making the same representations as the honourable sena- 
tor is making. Two of the bases are in Nova Scotia and two 
more are in Manitoba. I think it is more accurate to say that 
the burden of expenditure restraint is being borne very broadly 
across the country and that there is not the kind of regional 
imbalance that the honourable senator suggests. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I should like to bring 
one other fact to the attention of the minister. The Minister of 
Finance says that, just as for those other bases, there will be 
retraining for some of these people. What are you going to 
retrain them to do in Prince Edward Island? There is nothing 
to do except farm or fish; but you have ruined the agricultural 
industry of the country and you have now ruined the fishing 
industry. All we have left is an air base. You say you are going 
to retrain them, but to do what? Why retrain all these people 
when there are no jobs? There are no mines, no resources, no 
industries. All we have is four inches of soil, the sea around us 
and our beautiful land of Green Gables for tourism. You are 
now taking away the only industry we have, the only thing that 
brings in extra dollars from the federal government. You are 
going to retrain them? 


Mr. Minister, please go to the Minister of Finance and ask 
for reconsideration. 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
GOVERNMENT COMMITMENT 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Farmers in 
western Canada—and I am sure in other parts of Canada— 
are most anxious to receive the drought payment that has been 
announced. However, it is not clear in my mind—and I do not 
think it is clear in the minds of many others—whether the 
government is fully committed to the total payment, which is 
something over $800 million on account of the recent drought. 
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I am not endeavouring to put a controversial question to the 
minister, but is the commitment of the federal government to 
payments amounting to something over $800 million depend- 
ent in any way upon the provinces coming forward or is the 
federal government committed to the $800 million, and then, if 
they can persuade the provinces to pay part of it, all to the 
good? 

Can the farmers expect more than the $800 million that has 
been announced? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I thought Mr. Mayer had answered a similar ques- 
tion recently in the House of Commons, but I cannot find the 
immediate reference. I will have to ask him for a statement on 
that matter. 


Senator Argue: I would appreciate the minister’s doing that. 
I can understand his wishing to clarify the matter with the 
Minister for Grains and Oilseeds, but that is the very reason I 
asked the question. 


I think it is possible to infer either conclusion. I hope my 
doubt is not well founded. If the minister can bring us the 
assurance that the commitment is for the total, no matter who 
may be paying it, that would be greatly appreciated. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
CLOSURE OF CFB, LONDON, ONTARIO—NOTIFICATION 


Hon. Charles Turner: Honourable senators, can the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate inform me and the people of 
London, Ontario, of the names of the people who were 
informed that Base London was going to close? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do not think the situation with regard to that base is 
different from the situation with regard to the other bases. I 
am not aware that there was prior notification of that closure 
at all. 


Senator Turner: I was involved in a fight with the Trudeau 
government in 1976 and I was prepared to walk across the 
floor and sit as an independent with the honourable member 
for Moncton. We will now see if the two government members 
have the guts to fight this government on the closing of the 
base in London, Ontario. If I were in the House of Commons, 
I would be prepared to make the long walk to the other corner 
of the House. We will see if these guys have any guts. 


An Hon. Senator: Make the walk! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, that option is still 
open to Senator Turner, if he wishes to sit as an independent. 


Senator Olson: What for? 
Senator Argue: Which corner? 


Senator MacEachen: Would you open the base if he 
walked? 


{Senator Argue.] 
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Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I say to him what I 
said to Senator Bonnell: the overriding concern was the eco- 
nomic and fiscal imperative to get the national debt under 
control. That being the case, when it was clear that there 
would have to be a reduction in projected expenditures by the 
Department of National Defence, the decision as to which 
bases would be affected was made according to military and 
defence priorities. That is the situation. 


If the honourable senator wishes to make representations to 


the effect that, for economic, social or other reasons, the base — 


should be kept open, I appreciate that point, but we faced an 
overriding fiscal and economic imperative. We acted in conse- 
quence. The Department of National Defence then made its 
decision on the basis of military and defence priorities. 


Senator Turner: Well, honourable senators, not one person 
on the base in London, the commander. included, was 
informed. That is a sleazy way of doing business. My mother 
was from the same town in which the Minister of Immigration 
was born and raised. When I was just 12 years of age the 
blacksmith in that town told me, “Never trust a Tory!” That 
still stands, first class. 


Senator MacEachen: A wise blacksmith. 


Senator Frith: We never could persuade that blacksmith to 
run for us. 


CLOSURE OF BASES—RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISIONS 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion following from the questions of Senators Bonnell and 
Turner. Is the Leader of the Government in the Senate telling 
the Senate that the decision as to which bases would be closed 
were made by the officers in the Department of National 
Defence? Does he not really mean to say that those decisions 
were made by the Minister of National Defence? Is that not 
the position which must be true, given the nature of our system 
of government? 


@ (1510) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): I agree with 
the honourable senator’s constitutional point, but the honour- 
able senator will appreciate that the Minister of National 
Defence does not make those decisions in a vacuum and that 
he would have consulted his civilian advisers and military 
officers as to defence and military priorities. Of course, my 
colleague, Mr. McKnight, takes full responsibility for these 
decisions under our system. 


CLOSURE OF BASES—ECONOMIC IMPACT—ROLE OF 
FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS MINISTER 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my question is 
for the Leader of the Government in his capacity as Minister 
of State for Federal-Provincial Relations. My question relates 
to the closing of military bases and how the minister sees his 
role in that regard. As far as I am concerned, his role involves 
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ensuring the economic welfare of provinces affected by federal 
government decisions. 


Senator Bonnell has referred to the situation in Summer- 
side, Prince Edward Island. That province has a total popula- 
tion of 125,000, and it has been decided that the military base 
located in that city will be closed. If you look at my own 
province of Manitoba, a somewhat larger province, there is the 
planned closure of a base in the small town of Portage La 
Prairie. In the city of Winnipeg there is to be a decrease in 
personnel. They are to be transferred to Edmonton. 


The minister has said that one has to equalize the problems 
across the country, but has that been done? Let us look at the 
province of Ontario. The minister has referred to the base at 
London. That is simply being moved to another base in 
Ontario, Base Petawawa. One only has to look at the military 
establishment in Ontario. There is a great base at Borden, a 
great base at Petawawa, a substantial establishment in 
Toronto, a great base at Trenton, a major establishment in 
Kingston and the environs and an enormous centre here in 
Ottawa with all the big salaries. But what has happened? And 
I hate to do this, because it sounds like east versus west and all 
of the rest of it, but let us be fair. What has happened in 
Ontario is a move from London to Petawawa. Ontario is not a 
province experiencing economic difficulties at this time, but in 
Manitoba and Prince Edward Island there is to be the com- 
plete closure of military bases. How can that be judged to be 
fair? 


Is that not something the Minister of State for Federal-Pro- 
vincial Relations should be consulted on, because he has to 
work with the provinces? This cannot simply be a decision 
made by the Minister of National Defence, because there is 
the whole Canadian picture to look at. Are we going to 
concentrate everything in Ontario? Should the minister not be 
involved in those kinds of decisions? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the honourable senator is substituting his judgment 
for the judgment of the minister and the appropriate officials 
in the Department of National Defence as to defence and 
military priorities. That, of course, is fair enough, but perhaps 
he would like to tell us which bases he would like to see closed 
in Ontario, whether because of military priorities or because of 
his concept of regional equity. 


As far as my role is concerned, I am a member of the 
cabinet and, like all other members of the cabinet, I under- 
stand what has been done. All ministers have an opportunity to 
take part in these discussions. All ministers take responsibility 
for the decisions that are made. 


I insist, however, that, as a whole, the expenditure restraint 
program across departments does not fall heavier on particular 
regions. It is as well balanced and as broadly based and 
broadly spread as it could be in the circumstances. 
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CLOSURE OF BASES—RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECISIONS 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, on the same 
subject, could I suggest that the Leader of the Government in 
the Senate is taking an approach to this which is quite foreign 
to what has been the practice in Canada during all of these 
years with respect to military establishments? 


First of all, I would dispute what he has just said. The 
maritime region is taking a disproportionately large and pun- 
ishing blow under this, as against Ontario, as Senator Molgat 
has said. For example, Senator Bonnell’s concern over Prince 
Edward Island relates to a 100 per cent cut. The one military 
establishment on Prince Edward Island is being closed, and 
that is a killing blow to the city of Summerside, literally a 
killing blow. I do not need to impress upon the leader’s 
colleague sitting beside him the desperate straits that that will 
put that community in. 


With respect to the location of military bases during war 
time and since the last war, one of the key factors involved in 
locations was economic. It was regional. 


I remind the leader that only a few years ago under another 
administration it was decided that Summerside should be 
closed, and the proposed decision at that time was made on the 
basis of recommendations by the military. That was the basis 
for that decision, and it was determined that that was the 
wrong basis. Yes, indeed, shake your head, but it was deter- 
mined that that was the wrong basis, and that that had such 
meaning to the economy of the Island that it should not be 
simply a military decision. 

The leader’s suggestion that the government makes a deci- 
sion as to budgetary necessities and then asks the military to 
decide where cuts will take place certainly should not be the 
situation. The military should not have final say on what bases 
should be closed. Historically, the maritime area has been 
recognized as an area that would have a larger element of 
military presence, not on the decision of the military people 
but on a decision of the Government of Canada. 


I suggest that that should be the policy today. The military 
proposals should be given great consideration; there is no 
question about that, but the final decision has to rest with the 
political people who are members of the Government of 
Canada, and more than budgets have to be the basis for that 
decision. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): I hope I have 
not suggested the situation is otherwise. I hope I have clarified 
that in reply to the question put by Senator Stewart. Of 
course, the final decision is made by the Government of 
Canada, but in a situation where funds are going to be very 
scarce the government has a duty to ask the defence, civilian 
and military experts for their judgment on where the defence 
and military priorities are. 

While regional considerations have played and do play a 
part in these deliberations, the priority consideration, when it 
comes to allocating scarce resources in a situation of this kind, 
must be to the vocation and the mission of the Department of 
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National Defence, which is the defence of the country and 
associated military considerations. 


AGRICULTURE 


GRAIN—INITIAL PRICE FOR 1989-90 CROP YEAR—GATT 
NEGOTIATIONS—INTERNATIONAL GRAIN SUBSIDIES—REQUEST 
FOR PROGRESS REPORT 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I have another 
urgent question for the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and it has to do with the announced initial prices for 
grain by the Canadian Wheat Board for 1989-90. The leader 
will recall, I am sure, that that was reduced in some grades of 
grain by as much as $40 per tonne, or 20 per cent of the gross 
of the grain. 


@ (1520) 


I should like the minister either to answer today or to take 
as notice the question as to why the government felt this 
enormous reduction was necessary. I should also like him to 
bear in mind that I asked him some questions about this a few 
days ago, at which time he gave an undertaking that he would 
come back with an answer in a day or two. 


As far as I know, I have not received the answer yet, and 
this is the beginning of the planting season in western Cana- 
da—in fact, some of the southern regions are well advanced in 
this area even today—and I think they have a right to know 
what the government’s reasons were for these decisions so they 
can take that into account when they make their management 
decisions for 1989. This is important! 


Officials of the government expressed optimism as a result 
of the meeting held in Geneva that the international price 
subsidy war was over and that the farmers could look forward 
with some optimism to the situation in the future. Since then 
the government has announced as much as a $40-per-tonne 
reduction in the initial price of wheat. We need some explana- 
tions. Was that optimism just a bunch of garbage? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Well, I do not 
understand how the honourable senator can draw a connection 
between a rather long-term assessment of the situation made 
by ministers following the Geneva meetings and the shorter- 
term decision on the initial price. In any case, I will obtain the 
information that the honourable senator seeks. 


With regard to the Geneva meeting, I saw a delayed reply to 
that question today and I will bring it in tomorrow. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, the minister knows as 
well as I do that the cabinet makes the decision as to what the 
initial prices are going to be—and there are good reasons for 
that, but I will not explain them now. But at least some time 
ago, in the past administration, the decision was based on an 
assessment of what the price or the prospect of the price might 
be during that selling season—in this case beginning on 
August 1, 1989, and going to July 31, 1990. Apparently the 
government feels that it is appropriate to reduce the price by 


(Senator Murray.] 
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$40 a tonne, or as much as 20 per cent of the initial prices that 
are being paid in the 1988-89 crop year. 

That is why I asked the question, and I really cannot believe 
that Senator Murray cannot see the relationship between that 
and the government’s assessment, which was based on the 
observations of the people who were at the Geneva meeting 
and so on. 


Senator Murray: Well, honourable senators, the optimism 
that was expressed by the Canadian ministers and others spoke 


to the prospect of reaching a solution to the problem of | 


subsidies, which has bedevilled international markets for some 
time. 


The honourable senator is drawing a relation between that 
optimism as to how an essentially political process will turn out 
and wheat market conditions over the next 12 or 18 months. I 
simply suggest that there is no logic apparent to me in the 
connection that he is trying to make. 


Senator Olson: Well, honourable senators, what I am talk- 
ing about is the price. The international subsidy war lowered 
the price. That was the problem. Then they expressed opti- 
mism that that was going to come to an end as a result of the 
reference to the Geneva meeting from the Uruguay meeting 
some time ago. But, in absolute contradiction, they reduced 
the price by $40 a tonne after they had expressed optimism 
that this problem was going to be resolved. 


I have to feel sympathy for the minister if he cannot see the 
relationship between the two, but perhaps that is an indication 
of the competence of this government. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I think the honour- 
able senator is drawing a rather long bow and is trying to 
make political points out of whatever straw is available. 


Senator Olson: Ask Barootes; he can see the relationship! 
Senator Frith: And hitting a bull’s-eye with every stroke! 


Senatbr Murray: Let me, therefore, simply anticipate the 
Delayed Answers period and read the reply that has been 
prepared by the department to the honourable senator’s ques- 
tion of April 18. 


A key element of the package agreed to in Geneva is a 
negotiating framework for the liberalization of international 
agricultural trade and a progressive reduction of trade distort- 
ing support measures. The negotiating framework is a blue- 
print for negotiations. It is intended to lead to the establish- 
ment of a fair and market-oriented agricultural trading 
system, with the ground rules applying to all trading countries. 
A work program has been agreed to which calls for a defini- 
tion of and possible use of an aggregate measure of support, 
including decoupled income support, tariffication, and health 
and sanitary measures. A commitment was made to implement 
the first transition of the long-term reforms in 1991. 


Senator Olson: That is after 1990! 


Senator Murray: Agreement was also reached in Geneva on 
some short-term political commitments. They will remain in 
effect from now until the completion of agricultural negotia- 
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tions in December 1990. The short-term agreement provides 
that current support and protection levels in the agricultural 
sector will not be increased during the period of the negotia- 
tions. This means that countries will not change policies in a 
manner that would further restrict access to markets, raise 
internal levels of support or increase export subsidies. Coun- 
tries further agreed to examine, by October 1989, the possibili- 
ty of reducing support and protection levels for 1990. 


As the honourable member requested, I am happy to table 
an elaborative comment with respect to the foregoing from the 
Minister of State for Grains and Oilseeds with particular 
reference to the grains and oilseeds sector. 


The honourable senator is attempting to infer that because 
of the progress that was made— 


Senator Frith: Implied! Implied! 


Senator Murray: —in Geneva on this matter, that somehow 
the Canadian government would have been justified in a 
higher initial payment than is the case; and, as I say, he is 
drawing a connection between the long- term political process 
and an immediate decision that I do not believe is really 
logical. 


Senator Olson: Well, honourable senators, I hope the minis- 
ter will take as notice my question as to why the Canadian 
government decided to reduce prices by as much as $40 a 
tonne below the payment that is being made now—and they 
are going to make that reduction on August 1, 1989. See how 
that squares with this optimism that he is talking about! 


Senator Murray: I wish the honourable senator had asked 
that question in the first place. I would have sent out for a 
reply to it. Instead, he enveloped it in a lot of— 


An Hon. Senator: Ritual. 


Senator Murray: —unnecessary rhetoric having to do with 
an entirely different situation. 


Senator Olson: It is the same thing. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
CLOSURE OF BASES—ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Hon. Joyce Fairbairn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate a question 
going back to the base closures. Could he tell us whether the 
government has any plan or program to facilitate or direct new 
development or new industry into the areas where these bases 
have been closed down, particularly in areas such as Prince 
Edward Island? 


@ (1530) 


We heard from the Minister of National Defence on televi- 
sion this morning that perhaps there was a hope of some kind 
that a private sector pilot training program might be directed 
into the area of Portage. Is there any kind of plan to do this 
sort of thing with other bases? 


Surely it could not be that one of the overriding imperatives 
of the Budget is to take away jobs in areas where there are no 
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alternate means of employment, particularly when the govern- 
ment is pulling out of the unemployment insurance program. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I could provide quite an impressive list of the pro- 
grams and policies that are not in place and that could be 
brought to bear on situations, such as that which the honour- 
able senator has described, whether in Portage or Summerside. 
Not only are there regional agencies but there are programs 
under Employment and Immigration Canada and so forth. In 
addition, a variety of adjustment programs can, and, I am 
sure, will, be brought into play in these situations. 


Senator Olson: Are you going to privatize National Defence 
or just abolish it? 


AGRICULTURE 
GRAIN FARMERS—REDUCTIONS IN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE— 
NATURE OF CONSULTATIVE PROCESS 

Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, the minister may 
be in a hurry to leave, but I have a question for him. As we all 
know, a number of cuts have been made to various votes, 
grants and legislative moneys for grain farmers, particularly 
the grain farmers of western Canada. 


My question to the minister is this: Can he inform the house 
as to what the consultative process was prior to these conclu- 
sions being made and prior to the announcement of the 
Budget? Can the minister say whether the premiers were 
consulted, whether they were informed of what was happening 
or whether their views were sought? 


It seems to me that this was such a major departure for a 
government that has paid substantial subsidies to grain pro- 
ducers in trouble over the last three or four years that it is 
difficult to understand the process that should lead to such 
drastic cuts in so many areas. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do contest the statement of the honourable senator 
that there have been drastic cuts in the area of agriculture. I 
think I could demonstrate the contrary, and perhaps we will 
have an opportunity to do so in the debate. 

As far as the consultative process is concerned, I will 
endeavour to obtain a report on that matter from the minister. 

Senator Argue: Is the minister aware of any consultations 
having taken place? 

Senator Murray: As I have told the honourable senator, I 
will endeavour to obtain a report on that matter from the 
minister. 


TRANSPORT 


NEWFOUNDLAND—WITHDRAWAL OF AIR CANADA SERVICE 
FROM STEPHENVILLE—INQUIRY STANDS 


On Inquiry No. 1 by the Honourable Senator Marshall: 
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That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
effects of the announcement by Air Canada on February 
1, 1989, to withdraw service from the Town of Stephen- 
ville in the Province of Newfoundland, effective June 17, 
1989. 


Hon. Jack Marshall: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
could obtain unanimous consent to allow other senators to 
proceed with their inquiries. Then, time permitting, I will 
proceed with mine. I ask that I be called later. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Inquiry stands. 


[ Translation] 
HEALTH CARE 
EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Paul David, pursuant to his notice of inquiry of April 
551989: 


That he shall draw the Senate’s attention to research on 
the evolution of health care costs in Canada and its 
consequences and to the need to establish a committee or 
subcommittee to examine the question. 


He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to present you 
with the results of a study done by Mrs. Mary Colbran Smith 
with the help of a research grant approved by the Committee 
on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration. I am 
especially grateful to my colleague, Senator Barootes, for 
having suggested that devoted and competent researcher who 
helped me reach my goal. 


I would be happy to send copies of that 37-page document 
written in English upon request. 


The study is divided in two sections: the history of the 
Canadian health program and the evolution of total health 
costs in Canada from 1975 to 1985. I will add to that objective 
study my personal subjective comments expressing my con- 
cerns about the current status of our health system. 


Honourable senators, the evolution of the national health 
insurance system and its funding will be briefly summarized. 


Since health is a provincial jurisdiction, insurance programs 
are cost-shared and involve intense negotiations between the 
federal government and the provinces. There have been four 
major stages in the development of the Canadian health care 
system. 


The first stage was the establishment in 1957 of an insur- 
ance scheme covering the cost of a hospital stay and of 
diagnostic services. 


The second stage followed the recommandations of a Royal 
Commission on Health Services chaired by Judge Emmett 
Hall. The medical insurance program became law in 1967. It 
funded doctors’ fees and introduced national standards: univer- 
sality, comprehensiveness, accessibility, transferability and 
program management by an agency appointed by each provin- 
cial government. 


(Senator Murray.] 
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Cost-sharing between the two levels of government has — 
remained stable at about 50 per cent, even though the terms — 


changed in 1977, 1982 and 1986. 


Finally, the 1984 Canada Health Act combined previous 
laws after a second enquiry by Judge Hall who condemned two 
growing irritants in several provinces: extra-billing by doctors 
and user fees imposed by the provinces in their own 
establishments. 


Honourable senators, our research made it possible to put 
figures on the trend in health outlays from 1975 to 1985. 


Over-all health expenditures increased from $12.239 billion 
in 1975 to $39.783 billion in 1985, up 225 per cent. On a per 
capita basis, $539 in 1975 against $1,568 in 1985, or 191 per 
cent more. One interesting fact is that in American dollars 
each US resident represented expenditures of $590 and $1,721 
in 1975 and 1985 respectively, an increase of 192 per cent, the 
same as in Canada. 


The better to understand this seemingly skyrocketing cost 
increase, we redid our calculations while taking into account 
the consumer price index over that ten-year period. In constant 
dollars, that is without allowing for inflation, the $12 billion in 
1975 would have amounted to $18 billion in 1985, or a real 
cost increase of 50 per cent in ten years. The 1975 $539 per 
capita cost would have been $723 in 1985, up 94 per cent. 
These cost increases are much less spectacular than the con- 
stant dollar figures that are usually quoted. Just the same the 
increases are roughly 5 per cent a year more than the consum- 
er price index for total outlays and about 3 per cent more than 
the per capita figures. 


Another approach to over-all health expenditures in Canada 
is to look at them in terms of gross national product percent- 
age trend: 7.2 per cent in 1975 to 8.6 per cent in 1985. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: What about the United 
States? 


Senator David: I did not have that information in my brief 
but I will get to you later. 


We then compared health expenditures as a percentage of 
the gross domestic product in industrialized nations. In 1984, 
not in 1985, Canada with a rate of 8.4 per cent ranked fourth 
after the United States at 10.7 per cent, Sweden at 9.4 per 
cent, and France at 9.1 per cent. The lowest rates were 
recorded by Britain with 5.9 per cent, Japan with 6.6 per cent, 
Italy with 7.2 per cent, and West Germany with 8.1 per cent. 


Health expenditures fall under seven categories. Hospitals 
rank first with 44.5 per cent and 40.4 per cent of expenditures 
in 1975 and 1985 respectively, followed by physicians’ fees 
which remained stable at 15.87 per cent. Other health institu- 
tions went from 9.8 per cent to 11.3 per cent, and prescription 
drugs from 8.9 per cent to 10.2 per cent. In 1985 these four 
categories accounted for almost 80 per cent—78.9 per cent to 
be exact—of expenditures against 77.6 per cent in 1985. 
Therefore no significant trend in cost distribution can be 
noted. 


Over the same period the rate of participation in health 
expenses by the three main partners—the central government, 
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the provincial governments, and non-government contribu- 
tions, or health costs paid by individuals—remained stable. 


In fact, in 1975, the federal contribution was 31.1 per cent, 
that of the provinces 43,1 per cent and the cost borne by 
individuals, 23,8 per cent. In 1985, the percentages were 
sensibly the same at 32 per cent, 40,8 per cent and 24,4 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that all along our study the percent- 
ages spent for four service sectors by all Governments in 
Canada varied as follows: health, from 12,5 per cent to 12,4 
per cent; education, from 14,8 per cent to 12,9 per cent; social 
programs, from 22,5 per cent to 24,2 per cent; debt servicing, 
from 8,0 per cent to 12,5 per cent. 


In 1975, those four sectors represented 57,8 per cent of all 
spendings and ten years later, they represent 62 per cent, a 
substantial rise due to social programs and especially to servic- 
ing the debt. 

Honourable senators, here are the results of our objective 
study: 

First, the research has demonstrated that Medicare has 
graduallly progressed between 1957 and 1984 to become a 
universal system that is free, globalizing, open to the public 
and rather well controlled economically. 


Second, in current dollars, spending has grown very consid- 
erably, giving the impression that health costs are more and 
more out of control, representing a bottomless pit for our 
economy. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): What 
term have you used? 


Senator David: A bottomless pit, a precipice. 


Senator Frith: It is not a matter of translation, I understand, 
thank you for the translation. 


Third, per capita health expenditures in Canada and the 
United States have been following a parallel curve but it is to 
be noted that those expenditures in American dollar terms are 
higher in the United States and their percentage of the Gross 
National Product also are higher down South. To that extent, 
our public universal system compares favourably with the 
American system. 


Fourth, our system’s costs as a percentage of the Gross 
Domestic Product rank fourth among our major industrialized 
partners, which in itself is an excellent record for Canada and 
the provinces who administer the system. 


Fifth, when analyzed in constant dollar terms the growth of 
those expenditures really becomes much less dramatic. The 
prediction is for an acceleration of those additional costs for 
two main reasons—population ageing and the use of increas- 
ingly sophisticated scientific and technological discoveries. 


Sixth, we know that in 1981 senior citizens accounted for 10 
per cent of the overall population and were responsible for 40 
per cent of health expenditures. In 1986, that group accounted 
for 10.5 per cent of the population and demographers predict 
they will reach 13 per cent in the year 2001 and 18 per cent in 
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2021. A commensurate increase in health care costs is to be 
anticipated. 


Seventh, new developments will continue to occur in medi- 
cine, the use of which will lead to the purchase of new 
instrumentation, more efficient drugs and more costly opera- 
tions. Also, the benefits of prevention and the correction of 
certain, well-identified risk factors will have a favourable 
impact not only in terms of cost avoidance but above all the 
quality of life of a healthier ageing population. An unfavour- 
able factor will remain the emergence of new illnesses. AIDS, 
for instance, already has taken significant proportions and its 
prevention, treatment and eventual cure will require heavy 
extra financial resources. 


Honourable senators, at the conclusion of this review, it can 
be stated that in view of the aging population and rapid 
progress in medicine, cost increases in the Canadian health 
care system remained within reasonable limits. On the other 
hand, we may wonder whether the system’s goals have been 
met with equal success. 


To be realistic I must express doubts as to that, and stress a 
multiplicity of problems that probably point to a crisis, the 
effects of which will become increasingly visible and unbear- 
able to the ill and the general public. I will limit my comments 
to sharing my observations and concerns. 


Based on the figures in this study, and assuming an 
unchanged rate of growth for expenditures (4 per cent infla- 
tion rate and 4 a point overshoot), it can assumed that health 
costs for 1989-90 will probably reach $54 billion. 


In view of the fact that the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments are carrying a huge debt, it is likely that greater cuts 
will take place in an effort to control health costs. We have 
seen that hospitals and health establishments represent over 50 
per cent of the costs incurred within the system. This sector 
which has been exposed for the past several years to budget 
restrictions will become increasingly more vulnerable. The 
congestion of emergency rooms, the lenghthening of waiting 
lists, the closing of wards and the outdated equipment are 
clear evidence that the operation of our short term care 
hospitals is inefficient. 


If I may, honourable senators, I should like to comment 
further on these findings. 


The congestion of our emergency services is particularly 
acute in our major centres. The main reason for this conges- 
tion is the high percentage of beds in our short term care 
hospitals which are occupied by chronic care and older 
patients whose hospitalization may last for months and some- 
times years. Let us imagine that such a percentage is 15 per 
cent (a conservative figure) and that an average length of 
hospitalization for these sick people is six months; which 
means that out of every hundred beds in a short term care 
hospital, fifteen are used by 30 patients which normally could 
accommodate 540 patients over an average stay of ten days (a 
high figure for short term care). 


The lenghtening of waiting lists for elective and investigative 
surgery or specialized diagnostic procedures jeopardizes the 
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health of a great many patients. While they are faced with 
extremely long waiting periods, their conditions worsens. 
Should a deterioration or complication occur, these patients 
end up in an emergency service and contribute to the chronic 
congestion we have just mentioned. The solution is therefore 
that of the emergency itself and is due to the fact that there 
are not enough short term care beds available. 


The two problems we have just emphasized are intensified 
by the closing of active wards for increasingly longer periods 
during the Summer holidays, the Christmas and New Year 
holidays, the Easter holidays and sometimes during the year 
for periods of unlimited duration. 


Another unpleasant finding in the short term care hospitals 
is the increasingly evident aging of medical equipment and 
instruments, the impossibility to replace them at a rate con- 
sistent with their use with similar tools which incorporate the 
rapid progress of modern technology. I feel that an adequate 
medical equipment is an essential component of any modern 
hospital. It contributes to the precision of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. It becomes a key element of the quality of our hospital 
system. 


The four problems I have just briefly summarized are of 
very great importance. 


-The congestion of emergency services with patients on 
stretchers waiting for beds is an inhuman, sad, disconcerting 
and odious spectacle in a society such as ours. The patients 
thus hospitalized in excess number in passage ways, small 
rooms, improvized corners are pacted solid. Sometimes the 
only intimacy is that provided by a screen and the only means 
of communication is a bell. Day and night, they must endure 
the comings and goings of a dedicated yet often insufficient 
staff, the constant lighting, the inevitable noise and primitive 
sanitary conditions. Because of lack of space, the family is 
absent and, in any case, a loved one can barely stand this 
atmosphere for any length of time. Is it logical or acceptable 
that very sick people whose condition is precarious and whose 
prognosis is uncertain, should be kept waiting for days on end 
in a place rendered totally inhospitable by monstrous over- 
crowding and unworthy of a civilized hospital in an industrial- 
ized country? 


Is it logical or acceptable that patients should be put on a 
waiting list for months for diseases that are stable at the time 
of the physical examination, but whose evolution can lead to 
rapid deterioration, serious complications and sometimes 
sudden death? As a case in point, the diagnosis of a coronary 
disease is fraught with prognostic uncertainties. When a doctor 
prescribes a coronary angiography (cardiac catheterization), 
an angioplasty (instrumental dilation of the diseased artery) or 
an aortocoronary bypass (cardiac surgery), is it conceivable 
that the patient should, at great risk, wait months before 
getting admitted to the hospital? 


Is it logical and acceptable to use obsolete equipment which 
can distort the interpretation of the diagnosis or break down 
when needed or simply become unusable. 


{Senator Frith.] 
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Honourable senators, these problems have a common 
denominator which is insufficient funding for hospitals. Such a 
statement is all the more provocative since the Canadian 
health system is regularly described as the best in the world. It 
is comforting to explain these deficiencies by the unfair distri- 
bution of financial resources between the federal and provin- 
cial governments, inadequate planning, struggles for power 
and prestige, abuses by the public and the medical profession, 
overuse of technological developments, incomplete rationaliza- 
tion, and so on. Personally, I think we may not have the 


financial means to subsidize the “ideal system” which we have — 


so generously put in place. 


Let me substantiate these allegations by going over once 
more the problems I mentioned earlier. In order to accomodate 
the chronically-ill and older patients in short-term care hospi- 
tals, we will have to build new hospitals for this type of 
patients. It is estimated that in a city like Montreal, 1,000 beds 
would immediately be needed. If that is right, why have we 
been discussing this issue for years and why don’t we readily 
agree to make the necessary investment? 


The beds thus made available to patients in emergency 
wards and on waiting lists will cost a lot more since each bed 
will be used by about 36 patients whose health and surgical 
needs would mean additional expenses not included in the 
already too expensive budgets of short-term care hospitals. 


Congestion in emergency wards will be over and waiting 
lists will shorten only if those beds are occupied all year 
around, and we will no longer be forced to close down beds, as 
seems to be the rule these days. And if we are forced to close 
down beds, it is because we don’t have the necessary funds we 
need. 


New equipment entails significant expenses. Most hospitals 
have already established foundations to help pay for the 
capital expenditures normally incurred by the health care 
system. 


I think that this information shows it is vital that we should 
invest without any further delay if we are to deal with the 
needs of patients who are now suffering from lack of resources 
in many short-term care hospitals. 


Honourable senators, it seems that recruiting all the nursing 
staff needed in hospitals is another problem which is becoming 
more alarming every day. Nursing, where women are predomi- 
nant since their proportion varies between 90 and 95 per cent, 
does not attract as many candidates as it used to, mainly 
because women can find better working conditions and more 
money in other fields. We urgently need a change in attitude 
and new values when time comes to negotiate salaries in 
keeping with all the responsabilities given to the nursing staff 
nowadays. I cannot see how we can find a workable solution to 
this urgent problem without agreeing to significant salary 
increases. 


My last series of questions concern universality, a subject so 
controversial I hardly dare speak about it. We may not be 
daring or courageous enough to make a serene, realistic, 
objective and hopefully fruitful analysis of it. 
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We all agree, on the principle itself, that the system is 
generous, fair and popular. It is probably because it is univer- 
sally free that our system is considered as the best in the 
world. On the other hand, the financial cost of this free system 
is tremendous. The fundamental question we must ask our- 
selves very sincerely is whether we still have the financial 
means to maintain the quality and quantity of the services that 
are offered free. 


Honourable senators, the clear feeling I get from that 
research and my personal reflections is that we must think out 
a new financial balance to respect fully the commitments of 
the system we have built since 1960. 


To that end, we recommend that a committee or sub-com- 
mittee be created to review, in co-operation with the provinces, 
the concerned agencies and the public, all the advantages and 
disadvantages of the present system and to make proposals in 
accordance with the needs of the sick and our financial 
resources. 


I thank you for your kind and patient attention. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, I 
thank Senator David for his excellent speech which reflects 
great wisdom and gives us a lot of information. 


I should like to take him up on his offer and ask him for a 
copy of the document to which he referred earlier. After 
reading this document I might want to ask him a few questions 
concerning his remarks. I think his words were of great help to 
us and enlightened us on an issue which deserves to be 
clarified. Thank you. 


Hon. Pierre De Bané: Honourable senators, government- 
assisted health care financing is over thirty years old. The 
Canadian government’s contribution to the provinces during 
those years helped raise the quality of our health care system 
to a very high level and made it one of the best in the world. 


This government assistance has helped to establish an excel- 
lent system across this country that is accessible to all Canadi- 
ans without regard for their financial circumstances. 


However, there is a growing awareness that the system is 
facing increasingly acute problems. I think the speech by 
Senator, or should I say Dr. Paul David, one of the most 
eminent physicians in this country, has put the finger on these 
shortcomings. I would like to mention a few. Costs are increas- 
ing rapidly. Access to certain types of medical care is becom- 
ing increasinly difficult. Delays and postponed admissions to 
many specialized hospitals cause suffering, and there are 
claims that in some cases, the delay has contributed to the 
deaths of certain patients. Another problem is aging hospital 
inventory and equipment and inadequate funds for repairs and 
renewal. Another problem is that the needs of certain groups 
such as the elderly and the disabled are not dealt with satisfac- 
torily. Budget restrictions tend to delay the introduction of 
new technologies and new treatment systems. Finally, in some 
parts of the country there is an urgent need for nurses and 
doctors. 


Unfortunately, honourable senators, the way financial dif- 
ficulties are resolved will have an impact on our health care 
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system. Setting up a modern health care delivery system is a 
very complex and difficult matter. All proposals for change 
must be carefully analysed, and the parties concerned must be 
heard before any changes can be initiated. 


The Canadian government has played a leading role in 
developing a modern health care delivery system in Canada. I 


also believe it should take the initiative at a time when that 
system is being challenged, to preserve the high quality of our 
health care and keep the system accessible to all Canadians. 


Our present system goes back thirty years, to when the 
Liberal Party was in power. Successive governments saw it as 
their mission to establish a free health care system and subse- 
quently eliminate all competition and provide for a State 
monopoly in this area. It was argued that this monopoly would 
guarantee access to the system and maintain its high quality. 


Initially, during the 60’s when the system’s financing was 
not a problem, the new plan was a considerable step forward. 
Institutions across the country met uniform standards, special- 
ized services increased and there was considerable activity in 
professional training and research. 


However, with the economic problems of the 70’s and 80’s, 
the system is again showing signs of deterioration. The quality 
standards have started to go down to the point where basic 
needs such as hospital admissions are increasingly difficult to 
meet, and where the delay in receiving health care services or 
the deterioration of those services cause suffering and even 
death. 


I say to my Liberal colleagues that, even though health care 
delivery is primarily under provincial jurisdiction, the Liberal 
governments wanted to set very hign standards for these 
programs. It seems that what they left us is threatened by 
events and problems that could not be foreseen 30 years ago. 


We must reiterate the objectives of former Liberal govern- 
ments for an accessible quality health care system, which is 
what they wanted to create. Conversely, if the system deterio- 
rates to the point where there are two levels of health care 
services, one of which requiring that richer Canadians go to 
the United States to receive treatment there, then the Liberal 
Party will be blamed for having initiated a policy that will 
ultimately lead to the deterioration of our health care system. 


As for the senators on the government side, and I agree with 
Senator David who recommended that they should encourage 
the consideration of this matter, specially since their party has 
not been running the affairs of the country for most of the last 
30 years. The Conservative government has already promised 
not to challenge the principle of accessibility. Indeed, the 
system started to show some signs of deterioration since the 
Conservatives came into office, and I do not want to imply that 
it is their fault. Therefore, it is the responsibility of the 
Conservatives as much as the Liberals to participate actively in 
the determination of the necessary adjustments. 


Honourable senators, it is imperative that this matter be 
considered, and a Senate committee would be the ideal forum 
for doing so. The health care policy is a delicate and explosive 
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matter and I am not sure that it could be considered as calmly 
as it should in the other house of Parliament. 


The problems and shortcomings of the system are now quite 
obvious to those who want to see them. For example, the limits 
of the financial resources of all levels of government are 
particularly acute, the morale of those working in our health 
care system is very low and has been for several years, to the 
extent that there is a serious lack of medical personnel and 
some of our most eminent physicians leave for the United 
States. 


Public access to the health care system is not only threat- 
ened, but it is already more restricted and difficult. Health 
care institutions are deteriorating and technological improve- 
ments are not integrated as they become available. Funds for 
professional training and research are increasingly scarce. 


As the political debate becomes more and more heated, it 
becomes difficult to find out what the real situation is and the 
measures announced by governments seem desperate. The 
rapid escalation of the crisis prevents a thorough, systematic 
study and Senator David gave us figures on the skyrocketing 
costs of health services. There is a great danger that measures 
to correct the deficiencies will be adopted hastily, without 
considering the whole situation. 


In summary, it is urgent for the Parliament of Canada to 
conduct a thorough review of our whole health care system. 
Indeed, deficiencies can be noticed in all provinces. The 
Canadian Government’s original idea was to establish a port- 
able universal system with uniform quality standards through- 
out the country. 


I feel that a Senate committee would be the ideal forum to 
study this question; we are a more impartial, less partisan body 
with a long-term perspective. There is also, may I point out, a 
pool of talent among us—eminent physicians like Dr. David 
and others, former federal and provincial Ministers of Health, 
women and men who have been elected and re-elected by the 
people, former Ministers of the Crown. In short, we have a 
pool of talent to study the question competently and thorough- 
ly, to make appropriate recommendations reflecting today’s 
realities. 


Let me describe for you some of the elements of this health 
system which is in a state of crisis. I will start with financing: 


First of all, health care needs have increased so much over 
the years that some provincial Governments devote to them 
today one third of their budgets, and this is still not enough. I 
am sure that the figures quoted by Dr. David are true and 
show how substantially the costs have increased, even taking 
inflation into account and speaking in constant dollars. 

Second, the hospitals everywhere in Canada are faced with 
the dilemma of either exceeding their budgets or closing beds, 
if not entire wards in their institution. 

Third, the budget cuts threaten the health care standards, 
the progress in medical treatments and the system accessibili- 
ty. 

I know a number of patients who have been waiting for 
months to be hospitalized. 


{Senator Ban] 


Fourth, the surgery and general administration costs are no 
longer under control. There is hardly any money for capital 
investments or even maintenance as well as for the repair of 
existing facilities and technological equipment in use. 


Finally, the Canadian Health Care Act of 1984 prohibits 
any collection of users fees. 


Second symptom, the losses and wastes: 


First, theoritically speaking, a large part of our health 
services in Canada has no limitation. There is therefore hardly 
any control over the costs. The users and the workers within 
the system are not aware of the costs. It is through persuasion 
or, which is worse, through uniform reduction in all the 
hospitals that abuses are ended. 


Second, the system overhead is high and the administrators’ 
accountability to the public is non existent. 


Third, the lack of long term planning is a major cause of 
waste. The crisis management, generally a very expensive 
method, seems to be the provincial departments’ response to 
the health problem. 


Accessibility is the major issue which Senator David dealt 
with. 


Firstly, patients generally experience little difficulty in 


obtaining first level health care. On the other hand, they 
experience much more difficulty when they try to have access 
to second and third level health care services. Practically 
speaking, this means that the patient who enjoys good health, 
does not face undue delay in obtaining the adequate treatment. 
On the other hand, if the patient is faced with serious health 
problems, the treatment he needs is provided in specialized 
institutions with limited budgets. The access to these institu- 
tions becomes increasingly difficult and the delays result for 
the patients in anxiety and distress, and sometines death. 


Second, distant regions have difficulty recruting health care 
personnel. One of the reasons (certainly not the only one) is 
the fact that there is no adequate supplementary benefits for 
those who would be willing to move there. 


Third (and this is a question) can the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, after having promised high quality health ser- 
vices, now offer services which are deteriorating slowly, while 
forbidding the population access to alternative methods? Is the 
Canadian people prepared to accept a more stringent rationing 
of health services? 


@ (1610) 
[English] 

Fourthly, the Canada Health Act promised equal access to 
all and was designed to prohibit a two-tier system. If access to 
medical care remains a problem, there will be more and more 


instances of patients who have the means seeking treatment in 
the United States. 

Another problem is manpower. The most urgent problems in 
the system are in this area. The morale of health care workers 
is very low at present. 

With respect to the nursing profession, the shortage of 
registered nurses is a worldwide crisis, which has also become 
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acute here in Canada. We all know of other countries and 
people who come here to hire our nurses. There is a worldwide 
shortage. There is a need for an impartial study of the 
changing role of the nursing profession to address the problems 
of salaries, unionization, levels of education and responsibility 
and work schedules and roles in the planning processes in 
hospitals and in ministries of health. 


Similarly, the roles of other workers in the health care 
system need to be studied and assessed—paramedical workers, 
workers in homes or in institutions for the handicapped. 


The medical profession is in crisis: 
Prominant physicians are leaving the country. 
Arrangements of payments to physicians are in flux. 


Normal bargaining practices are abandoned by govern- 
ments in contract negotiations with physicians. 


The self-governance of the profession is threatened. 


The independence of the profession in deciding treat- 
ment is threatened. 


The increasing incidence of legal action is determining 
treatment. 

Licensing a physician is becoming politically deter- 
mined. Freedom to practise is threatened. 

The profession is not included in the planning process 
of the ministry. 


Many ministries of health in Canada have taken a 
confrontational attitude towards the medical profession. 


@ (1620) 


Finally, some provincial governments seek to limit health 
costs by controlling the supply of health care workers. No 
widely accepted studies have been made on the numbers of 
positions that exist or the number of health care workers 
needed in the system. 


Provincial governments have attempted to control the num- 
bers of students in nursing programs, with disastrous effects. 
Controls already in place and proposed for numbers of physi- 
cians are controversial. 


Honourable senators, 
epidemiology. 

Firstly, the medical needs of the country have changed 
radically in the last 50 years. Modern medicine can improve 
the quality of life, but not without expense. Many diseases 
which at one time killed, maimed or disabled large sections of 
the population have now disappeared or are curable or under 
control. Curing and controlling these diseases entails expense: 
vaccination, drug therapy or surgery. Remaining incurable 
diseases, such as kidney disease, heart disease and some forms 
of cancer, can sometimes be controlled by therapy. 


The public expects to be treated with the most modern and 
effective methods possible. 


However, there are controversial treatments and moral 
dilemmas in the availability of modern therapies. Ethics, emo- 
tion and cost effectiveness come into conflict in some of these 
more extreme instances. 


I now turn to the subject of 


Secondly, the success of modern medical care has increased 
life expectancy. The developed world is thus facing a new 
crisis, that of coping with an expanding percentage of the 
population that is aging. Health service for this aging popula- 
tion will be costly. No amount of preventive medicine will 
compensate for the deterioration of the body which occurs in 
old age and which can be addressed by modern medical 
treatment. 


Honourable senators, on the subject of technology, I would 
first point out that modern technological developments have 
revolutionized medical treatment. The public has grown to 
expect the best means of diagnosis and therapy available. 


Secondly, the development of new methods of treatment is 
often initially costly but proves, in many cases, to be cost 
effective over time. Canada is lagging behind other developed 
countries in its implementation of new technological methods 
of treatment. Lack of funding for new developments will 
prolong outmoded treatment and will hold back medical scien- 
tific development with resultant negative effects on the health 
of the population, on the position of Canada as a medically 
developed country and on medical education. 


Thirdly, cost-cutting controls which inhibit the development 
and use of new technology will erode the quality of care in the 
short run and will be expensive in the long run. 


Honourable senators, in terms of bureaucracy, I would point 
out that the administrative costs of a centrally controlled 
system are high and are escalating. New cost-cutting measures 
proposed by government usually entail higher administrative 
costs. In the typical pattern of western governments in the 
20th century, funds are removed from activity to be moved to 
supervision of activity. There is little public scrutiny possible 
for these expenditures. 


Honourable senators, with government control over most of 
our health care, long-term planning has become imperative. 
Government planning has mainly been in the area of budget- 
ing and, latterly, cost containment. There is little cooperation 
in the planning process with health care professionals. 


Finally, I turn to standards and rationing of medical care. In 
the past economic status could often determine the quality of 
and access to medical care. Now, with access nominally equal, 
but with decreasing resources, standards are declining and 
access decreasing. The latter quickly becomes an urgent public 
issue, but the former is slower to become evident to the 
layman. 


Honourable senators, if health care is to be rationed, who 
will make that decision? 
[ Translation] 


For all these reasons, honourable senators, I think that the 
suggestion of my colleague, Senator Paul David, one of our 
most eminent physicians, should be implemented as soon as 
possible. Thank you. 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, I wish to congratu- 
late Senator De Bané and also to apologize for having request- 
ed adjournment of the debate. I did not see that he intended to 
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speak. So I ask honourable senators to agree to adjourn this 
debate in my name. 


[English] 
Hon. Brenda M. Robertson: If I may interject, I should like 


to ask the honourable senator if he intends to speak to this in 
the next few days. 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, as soon as I have a 
copy of Senator David’s speech I will speak. I expect that that 
will be on either Thursday or next Monday, but no later. 


Senator Robertson: I would point out that I, too, want to 
participate in this debate. 


Senator Gigantés: Senator David did offer to make the 
statistics available, and I would point out that one cannot just 
listen to statistics, one has to consider them. 


Senator Frith: I am sure Senator Gigantés would yield to 
anyone who wished to speak. 


Senator Gigantés: I will certainly yield to anyone who 
wishes to speak before I am ready. 


On motion of Senator Gigantés, debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
BUS HIJACKING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. William M. Kelly rose pursuant to notice of April 18, 
1989: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
hijacking incident that occurred in Ottawa on Friday, 
April 7, 1989. 

He said: Honourable senators will know of my interest in 
the subject of terrorism and the extent to which we in Canada 
are prepared to respond to terrorism and terrorist incidents. 
You will appreciate, therefore, my particular interest in the 
bus hijacking incident that occurred here on Friday, April 7. 


With your permission, honourable senators, I should like to 
review that incident briefly, perhaps point out some flaws that 
surfaced, and then put the incident in the context of some of 
the findings and recommendations of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Terrorism and Public Safety that reported in July of 
1987. 


Honourable senators, what I have to say has been gleaned 
from informal discussions of the incident with several govern- 
ment officials and police officers, from media reports and, 
obviously, from my own reflections. Obviously, we have to 
bear in mind that the incident is currently being examined by 
RCMP Commissioner Inkster in consultation with his counter- 
parts in Quebec and the Ottawa Police Force to establish the 
facts and what actually transpired. 

Let me briefly recapitualte the events of that Friday in order 
to set the context. At 11.45 a.m. a Greyhound bus with 11 
passengers left Montreal on its regularly-scheduled trip to 
New York City. At about 12.15 p.m. the bus stopped at the 
toll booth at Montreal’s Champlain Bridge. A man left his seat 
on the bus and pulled a gun on the driver. Another man was 
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ordered off the bus with the admonition: “Get off or I’ll blow 
the bus up.” The man left the bus and reported to a Canada 
Ports official. 


There, perhaps, is where the first slip-up occurred. Canada 
Ports, a federal crown corporation, informed the Streté du 
Québec, but apparently did not inform the RCMP, and one 
must ask why. Part of the reason is that, on evidence available 
at the time, the Sireté had no indication that this was any- 
thing but a local incident. It is only with the benefit of 
hindsight that that perception appears questionable. 


According to an interview published in the Toronto Star on 
Saturday, April 8, the Sireté claims that at 12.30 p.m. it 
informed the Montreal detachment of the RCMP and put the 
information into CRPQ, the Centre de Renseignement Policier 
du Québec. It appears from available evidence that the Sireté 
did inform the RCMP, but did so through a communications 
hook-up designed primarily for administration, research and 
motor vehicle inquiries. The Sireté has no direct interface 
with CPIC, the Canadian Police Information Centre, and the 
Streté did not flag the information provided to the RCMP as 
something that should immediately be transferred into CPIC. 


@ (1630) 


So here again, with the benefit of hindsight, is where we see 
that a second slip-up occurred, due not to incompetence, bad 
faith or a communications failure but to the fact that there is 
no direct, ongoing link between CPIC, the national police 
information system operated by the RCMP, and the CRPQ, 
which in Quebec is analogous to CPIC. 


The Streté did, however, send a vague warning to the 
Vermont police and to U.S. Immigration. No warning was sent 
to the OPP. 


For about two hours the bus appeared to have vanished. It 
did not surface again until it actually arrived on Parliament 
Hill, having crossed the Quebec border, traversed the streets of 
Ottawa and collided with a House of Commons bus. A woman 
left the Greyhound bus with a note indicating that an armed 
man was holding hostages in the bus. Two shots were appar- 
ently fired from the bus at that time. 


Shortly thereafter the bus started to move around Parlia- 
ment Hill and stopped for a time immediately in front of the 
Peace Tower. RCMP officers had now surrounded the bus and 
were following its movements. 


At about 2.45 p.m. the bus drove onto the lawn in front of 
the Centre Block and just to the east of the West Block. The 
bus became mired, was immediately blocked by RCMP vehi- 
cles and contact was established with the hostage taker. 


By this time a command post of RCMP and Ottawa police 
officers had been set up in the West Block, and the crisis 
management centre in the Department of the Solicitor Gener- 
al, now called the National Security Coordination Centre, had 
kicked into operation. Ottawa police had also assumed respon- 
sibility for crowd control off Parliament Hill. 


At 3.15 p.m. another shot was fired from the bus, this one in 
the general direction of the U.S. embassy—and I am sure it 
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was not on purpose, but it was in the direction of my office as 
well. I was not there. 


At 5.10 p.m. another hostage was released with a note for 
the police. The note indicated that the hostage taker was 
concerned about the lack of public and governmental attention 
to Syrian intervention in Lebanon and claimed he was acting 
on behalf of an unknown Christian Lebanese group. 


At 5.30 p.m., with darkness threathening, flood-lights were 
brought in and a telephone line was connected to the bus. 


Around 6.30 p.m. activity in the bus increased and the 
hostages were moved towards the front. 


At 7.30 p.m. another hostage was released. 
At 7.50 p.m. the bus driver was released. 


At 8 p.m. the remaining hostages and the hostage taker left 
the bus. The bus was then searched for evidence and for any 
booby traps. 


On Saturday morning an individual was charged by the 
Ottawa police force. 


Honourable senators, in its report the Senate special com- 
mittee had two overriding concerns about our ability or readi- 
ness to respond to incidents such as this. Our first concern was 
the ability of the federal government to coordinate the range of 
federal departments and agencies that would or could be 
involved in an incident, in order to respond effectively. Our 
second concern was the ability of the RCMP, the provincial 
and local police forces to communicate and coordinate their 
activities, also in order to respond effectively. 


The government has not responded publicly or officially to 
any of the findings and recommendations of the committee. I 
do understand that work has gone on, internal to the govern- 
ment, and certain actions have been taken, but there has been 
no comprehensive or specific public response. In fact, much of 
the response has yet to receive ministerial approval. I am 
almost sure that most senators, especially my colleagues on the 
committee, would appreciate being informed of how the 
recommendations have been or are being addressed by the 
government. However, in the absence of such information, we 
can only judge the extent of improvements by the response to 
the incident. When placed in that context, Friday’s incident 
presents both good news and bad news. 


The good news is that, once the incident landed on Parlia- 
ment Hill, the RCMP responded quickly and effectively. The 
fact that the matter was resolved quickly and without blood- 
shed or significant property damage is of great credit to the 
RCMP, which deserves our congratulations and our gratitude. 


It also appears that the Canadian Security Intelligence 
Service, CSIS, responded well. CSIS was able to provide the 
police and government officials with intelligence on the 
individual concerned and the supposed group he claimed to 
represent. So the federal crisis management structure worked. 


So, too, it appears, did coordination with the Ottawa police 
force work. Senators may recall that RCMP-Ottawa police 
force cooperation has been problematic in certain previous 
incidents, particularly the hostage taking at the Bahamian 
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High Commission in 1986. In this case it was a joint operation, 
as provided for in the RCMP-Ottawa police agreement under 
the Security Offences Act, and from all indications it worked 
well. 


While the RCMP took the initiative and ran the negotia- 
tions with the hostage taker, the Ottawa police force took 
responsibility for containing the outer area, had a senior 
officer on site liaising with the RCMP, had an investigative 
team and a swat team on standby at headquarters to assist the 
RCMP, if required. 


Honourable senators might well ask what would have hap- 
pened had the incident moved off Parliament Hill on to the 
streets of Ottawa. Would responsibility have moved from the 
RCMP to the Ottawa police? 


This was an issue that concerned the Senate committee, 
because at that time it appeared that responsibility would have 
moved from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, with obvious and 
considerable potential for breakdowns. Senators will be 
pleased to know, as I was, that under the agreement I men- 
tioned earlier responsibility would not have shifted. It would 
have remained an exercise under the leadership of the RCMP 
wherever it went, except perhaps in Quebec. 


So that is the good news. The bad news is that, obviously, 
relations and communications with the Sdreté du Québec will 
need work—considerable work. I understand that no agree- 
ment has been struck with Quebec under the Security 
Offences Act, as has been done with every other province. I 
also understand that the Sireté is still not fully integrated with 
CPIC, the Canadian Police Information Centre. 


In fairness, it is often difficult to distinguish immediately 
between a terrorist incident and one of common garden variety 
criminality. To my knowledge, there was nothing to distinguish 
this incident as a terrorist one until the bus arrived on Parlia- 
ment Hill and a note, delivered to a House of Commons bus 
driver, identified the hostage taker’s preoccupation. Neither, 
as I understand it, was there any particular indication that the 
bus was headed for Ottawa or Parliament Hill. In fact, 
perhaps quite the contrary: all the evidence seemed to indicate 
that the bus was on its way to the United States. 


In spite of that, the communications issue that exists be- 
tween the RCMP and the Sidreté du Québec, and the lack of 
an agreement under the Security Offences Act, is symptomat- 
ic, in my view, of a problem which we cannot allow to persist. 


I know that federal-provincial relations on matters such as 
this can be complex, difficult and sensitive. I know that 
negotiations with Quebec to strike an agreement are still under 
way at senior bureaucratic levels. 


Honourable senators, Parliament imposed the requirement 
for such agreements nearly five years ago, and the absence of 
an agreement with Quebec is a major chink in our system and 
our response capability. Furthermore, we must ask how the 
bus managed to get onto Parliament Hill. 


Honourable senators, I recognize—as we all do—that 
Canada is a free and open society. I recognize that Parliament 
Hill must be accessible to the public. However, in today’s 
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world, as other countries improve their security, perhaps we 
are leaving ourselves too vulnerable. 


Can you imagine the impact, the symbolism and the atten- 
tion that would have been focused had that bus been full of 
dynamite and it had been detonated under the Peace Tower? 
Can you imagine the impact, if the bus had been loaded with 
terrorists and had got that close without challenge? 


Finally, honourable senators, I want to say something about 
the media. I can almost feel my colleagues in the committee 
cringe a bit—in particular, Senators Fairbairn and Mac- 
Donald—but I think it is something that should be said. 


Without the media, terrorists find it much more difficult to 
communicate their terror and their propaganda. Most terrorist 
incidents are staged as media events. In my view, the media 
have to acknowledge that they are more than a passive or 
incidental part of terrorism and must, therefore, look carefully 
at how they handle themselves. The media’s performance on 
April 7 had its troubling aspects. For example, at one point, 
when it appeared that an assault might be required, an RCMP 
officer crawled under the bus. Live pictures of the officer 
doing so were broadcast and the officer’s actions were reported 
by the media at the time. What would have happened if the 
hostage taker had heard the reports? Those reports would 
probably have inflamed the situation and might have put the 
officer’s life, not to mention the hostages’ lives, in jeopardy. 


Furthermore, I understand that at the beginning of the 
incident, after police had secured the area and moved the 
media back, media camera crews moved into offices on the 
north side of the Victoria Building looking for a vantage point 
over the incident. They were eventually shooed away by Senate 
staff, but they then simply moved into another building that 
afforded the same or nearly as good a perspective. 


Honourable senators, I understand that the public has a 
right to know that a terrorist incident is going on and to know 
what has happened and how well or poorly public officials 
have acquitted themselves during the incident. The media play 
a valuable role in that nexus of information and accountabili- 
ty; but I fail to see how the public interest is served, or how 
anything other than a prurient interest is satisfied, by live, 
blow-by-blow coverage of a terrorist incident. 


While little of a tangible worth is served, the risk is inordi- 
nately high. The risk is that live coverage will do something 
that, even inadvertently, inflames or prolongs the incident or 
endangers life or property. The media are not passive specta- 
tors or messengers in the coverage of terrorism, but they 
continue to act as if they were. 


During the Senate committee hearings representatives of a 
number of news organizations appeared before us. Several of 
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them had devised their own guidelines to regulate their organi- 
zations’ handling of terrorist and analogous incidents. On 
paper, those guidelines looked pretty good. I was concerned, 
however, as were some of my colleagues, about what would 
happen in practice in the heat, tension and immediacy of an 
actual incident. Would the guidelines be respected or would 
they be cast aside or forgotten in the quest for a “‘scoop” or 
“dramatic film footage’? 


@ (1640) 


CBC coverage of the Turkish embassy incident in April — 


1986 earned an award. But, before the committee, police 
officers involved in that incident expressed concerns that the 
coverage could have endangered lives: hostages’ lives, the 
ambassador’s life and police officers’ lives. I refer you to our 
report for the details of that incident. 


It is a fact of life that awards have a greater impact and 
speak louder than any guidelines for media behaviour during a 
terrorist incident. I am concerned, therefore, that the CBC’s 
award-winning Turkish embassy coverage has set the real 
standard for performance, and that the guidelines will be 
ignored. 


I can only ask again: When is the media going to come to 
grips with its own behaviour during incidents of this sort? 


With that, honourable colleagues, I conclude my remarks 
with thanks and congratulations to the RCMP and others who 
responded so well and with an admonition to certain others 
that important work remains to be done. I personally think 
that we were lucky on April 7. There are those who will 
continue to count on good fortune. I think that is folly. Air 
India shows how catastrophic one incident can be. 


I know there are measures in process to strengthen the 
government’s response capability. I trust that those measures 
are proceeding and will be effective. I certainly would be 
interested to hear what those measures are. 


On motion of Senator Kenny, debate adjourned. 


THE SENATE 
SIMULTANEOUS INTERPRETATION 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, before we 
adjourn, I noticed during Senator Kelly’s excellent speech that 
I could hear the French translation wafting over the chamber 
from above. One of the hallmarks of interpretation in the 
Senate has been that one hears the interpretation through the 
earpiece, not externally. I wonder if His Honour could cause 
someone to look into that to see if the interpretation echo 
could be silenced. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Very good, Senator Everett. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, May 3, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


[ Translation] 
NATIONAL FINANCE 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 

Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
Rule 84, I have the honour to table the first report of the 
Standing Committee on National Finance concerning the 
expenses incurred by the Committee during the Second Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[English] 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF BILL C-22 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TABLED 
Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the report respecting 
expenses incurred by the Special Committee of the Senate on 


Bill C-22 during the Second Session of the Thirty-third 
Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 
NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO RETAIN SERVICES 
_ Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate and notwithstanding Rule 45(1)(i), I move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
have power to engage the services of such counsel and techni- 
cal, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary for the 
purpose of its examination and consideration of such bills, 
subject matter of bills and estimates as are referred to it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


[English] 
TERRORISM AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
NOTICE OF MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Hon. William M. Kelly: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Tuesday next, May 9, 1989, I will move: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed to 
review the recommendations contained in the Report of 
the Special Committee of the Senate on Terrorism and 
Public Safety, entitled: “Terrorism”, tabled in the Senate 
on 10th August, 1987; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66(1)(b), the Honourable 
Senators Bosa, Corbin, Fairbairn, Flynn, Hays, Kelly, 
Kenny, MacDonald (Halifax), MacEachen (or Frith) and 
Murray (or Doody) act as members of the special com- 
mittee, and that three members constitute a quorum; 


That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the committee; and 


That the committee present its final report to the 
Senate no later than 30th June, 1989. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


SPACE RESEARCH 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SPACE AGENCY—STATUS OF ROCKET BASE 
AT CHURCHILL, MANITOBA 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my question is 
to the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Yesterday 
there was an announcement made about the establishment of 
the space agency in Longueuil. For some years now in the 
province of Manitoba there has been a rocket base in Churchill 
which has been used by the National Research Council for 
space work—admittedly, not into far outer space but, never- 
theless, some important rocket work. In light of the problems 
with Churchill so far as grain shipments and so on are 
concerned, the continuance of space research is important to 
the province and to Churchill itself from an economic 
standpoint. 


Now that the decision has been made to proceed with the 
space agency, are there any plans to keep that base in Church- 
ill open as part of the space program? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall have to make inquiries of my colleague, Mr. 
Andre. I will report in due course. 
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DELAYED ANSWER TO ORAL QUESTION 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


DESTRUCTION OF IMPORTED CHILEAN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES—SOURCE OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY—EXTENT 
OF CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES—CONSEQUENCE FOR EXPORT OF 
CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to the question raised by the Honourable Peter 
A. Stollery on April 18 regarding Health and Welfare— 
Destruction of Imported Chilean Fruits and Vegetables— 
Source of Government Authority—Extent of Claims for Dam- 
ages—Consequence for Export of Canadian Agricultural 
Products. 


(The answer follows:) 


The person in Chile who made the phone threats to the 
American Embassy in Santiago indicated on three occa- 
sions that he had poisoned fruit with cyanide. The finding 
of cyanide in two grapes was proof that the threat was 
valid. This finding also placed all supplies of Chilean 
fresh fruit and vegetables in Canada under suspicion of 
possible poisoning. Section 4(a) of the Food and Drugs 
Act states: “No person shall sell an article of food that 
has in or on it any poisonous or harmful substance”’. It 
was on the basis of this legislation that the decision was 
taken to dispose of the produce rather than risk the health 
of Canadians. 

It should be understood, however, that wholesalers were 
given three options for disposing of large quantities of 
Chilean produce: 

(1) export out of the country 

(2) processing into other 

conditions) 

(3) destruction 


foods (under specified 


The extreme measures taken by the Government of 
Canada were consistent with the need to protect the 
health and security of Canadians; the high cost incurred 
by the fruit and vegetable trade does not outweigh this 
objective. The government does not offer compensation to 
retailers, wholesalers or importers for food products 
associated with public health alerts or recalls. Examples 
of previous major incidents where requests for compensa- 
tion were also denied include: cheese contaminated with 
salmonella; mushrooms with can defects; grain products 
containing ethylene dibromide; mussels and other Atlantic 
bivalve molluscs suspected of containing an unidentified 
toxin—subsequently identified as domoic acid. 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TABLED 
Leave having been given to revert to Reports of Committees: 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, pursuant to rule 
84, I have the honour to table the report respecting expenses 
incurred by the Special Committee of the Senate on Preventive 
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Health Care during the Second Session of the Thirty-third 
Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 
HEALTH CARE 


EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 


Senator David drawing the attention of the Senate to research 
on the evolution of health care costs in Canada and its 
consequences and to the need to establish a committee or 
subcommittee to examine the question. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, this 
item is in my name. I am ready to give the floor to whoever 
wishes to speak to it today. I shall speak tomorrow. 


Order stands in the name of Senator Gigantés. 


[English] 
TRANSPORT 


NEWFOUNDLAND—EFFECTS OF WITHDRAWAL OF AIR CANADA 
SERVICE FROM STEPHENVILLE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Jack Marshall rose pursuant to notice of April 4, 
1989: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
effects of the announcement by Air Canada on February 
1, 1989, to withdraw service from the Town of Stephen- 
ville in the Province of Newfoundland, effective June 17, 
1989. 


He said: Honourable senators, one of our responsibilities as 
senators in this chamber is to support and protect regional 
interests. In my inquiry today I call the attention of the Senate 
to one of those responsibilities. It relates to the recent action of 
our national airline, Air Canada, to discontinue and withdraw 
its DC-9 service from the Town of Stephenville on the Mont- 
real-Stephenville-Gander route on June 17, an action which 
will seriously affect the economy of an area that is very 
dependent on air transportation and which will again leave an 
atmosphere of uncertainty as to the future of the town that has 
been disrupted many times before. 


Similar action is taking place in other Atlantic region 
communities, including Gander in Newfoundland and Sydney 
in Nova Scotia, as well as Sept-Iles, Quebec. I hope that other 
senators will join in the debate, because I am convinced that 
this is as callous an action by Air Canada—to use the province 
of Newfoundland and Labrador as a scapegoat, to use it as a 
pilot project for worse things to come—as was the case when 
Canadian National Railways, in collusion with both federal 
and provincial governments of the day in the late 1960s, 
downgraded service to and within the province to justify its 
eventual elimination, which happened recently. This, I feel, 
will follow the same pattern, and the same thing will occur 
across Canada as is being experienced now in my province. 


May 3, 1989 


Need I remind honourable senators of the exclamations of 
patriotism and the sickening rhetoric about the building of 
Canada through a transportation system going from sea to sea 
and the proud reminders of the vital importance of an intermo- 
dal transportation system for land, sea and air? 


Honourable senators, I have received over 2,000 letters of 
protest, or copies of letters of protest, directed to all those who 
should have the responsibility and the power to rescind this 
unconscionable action. Besides Air Canada itself, the letters 
were directed to most senior cabinet ministers, including those 
directly responsible, namely, the Minister of Transport, the 
minister responsible for privatization and the minister respon- 
sible for Newfoundland and Labrador in the cabinet. As yet, 
unfortunately, little has happened, other than the usual passive 
expressions of concern, some of which I will comment on later. 


Let me say something about the history of the town to put in 
perspective just what is happening. Stephenville is located in 
the federal district which I represented as an MP from 1969 to 
1978, and is now represented, besides by the MP for the 
district, by my colleague, Senator Cochrane, who is also deeply 
concerned and heavily involved. It is located in southwestern 
Newfoundland, with a population of some 10,000, but it is the 
commercial centre of the Bay St. George area, with a total 
population of over 40,000. The airport itself serves another 
23,000, including the city of Corner Brook and the town of 
Port aux Basques. 


The community was little more than a fishing village of 500 
citizens until World War II, when, through the vast changes 
brought about by war, it entered into a period of growth and 
comparative prosperity when the area surrounding the town 
was chosen, in 1941, as the site for the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command Base, known as Ernest Harmon Air Force Base. It 
grew into an extensive military establishment, with an invest- 
ment of $179 million, 1940 dollars, in valuable modern build- 
ings, hangars, oil storage tanks, housing, schools, churches, 
barracks, recreation and other facilities comprising a commu- 
nity of some 3,400 military personnel and 1,500 civilians. The 
base had an annual operating cost of $17 million, with a 
payroll of $18 million, a good portion of which was paid 
directly to Newfoundland civilians in the area. 


I mention these statistics, honourable senators, to lead into 
the difficulties which arose as a result of a major setback in 
1966—just one of many setbacks, including the present one. 
The setback in 1966 occurred when the U.S. Air Force closed 
the base, leaving high unemployment and the effects of an 
immediate loss of one of the largest industries in the province 
at that time. 


After the closure of the base, and through the initiative and 
the imagination of the municipal leaders and with the help of 
governments, attempts were made to take advantage of the 
valuable property left to the government by the United States. 
Despite further setbacks and stops and starts, small industries 
were set up with government assistance and the town grew. As 
a result, today the community is a moderately successful mix 
of small business and industry, regional and district agencies 
of government offices, community colleges, fish plants, and, 
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most important, a main paper mill, Abitibi-Price, which is a 
stable source of employment, with 315 personnel and an 
annual payroll of $15.5 million, not to mention an original 
investment of some $300 million. 


I think it is worthwhile to dwell for a moment or two on the 
Abitibi-Price Paper Company, because its move to Stephen- 
ville to take over a then existing government-sponsored liner- 
board mill was responsible for the successful turnaround 
caused by another setback, when an original established liner- 
board mill failed as a viable industry. It was then taken over 
by Abitibi-Price, who, through wise management and exper- 
tise, were able to revitalize the mill and change the purpose 
from the original production of a different commodity, liner- 
board, to the production of paper. They succeeded in produc- 
ing a superior paper, one which has been widely accepted in 
the marketplace, and as a result of its success they have 
stabilized the economic base of this hard-pressed community. 


@ (1410) 


The discontinuance of DC-9 air service to the Stephenville 
Airport will seriously affect the future of that mill’s presence 
in Stephenville and is a perfect example of weakness in basic 
economic planning and lack of foresight as to the real needs of 
government to support and enhance an entrepreneurial cli- 
mate, and it should intercede in the action by Air Canada, just 
as it generously provides special programs to create jobs. 


In conversation with the management of Abitibi-Price, I am 
advised that the withdrawal of the same day service, which Air 
Canada now provides, will bring about serious delays in 
acquiring spare parts and technical staff from outside the 
province to repair sudden breakdowns, even to the point of 
causing lay-offs because of the delays in effecting repairs. 


One does not have to be too smart to realize the competitive- 
ness of the paper industry today and the vital requirement that 
demands reliability of supply by the marketplace in today’s 
economic world. 


But honourable senators do not have to rely on my descrip- 
tion, so I place on the record what the Abitibi-Price Paper 
Company themselves say in a letter to the Town of Stephen- 
ville dated February 9, 1989, from the Divisional Controller of 
Abitibi-Price, which puts its continuance at risk. I quote from 
the letter: 


In light of the recent pull out announcement by Air 
Canada, we have reviewed our situation to determine the 
impact on our operation. The following is a summary of 
this review. 


It then goes on to say that they have 315 employees and a 
payroll of $15.5 million a year. I think ACOA, the Atlantic 
Canada Opportunities Agency, should think about that. I 
noted that in some of the programs directed to individuals and 
companies it was willing to pay up to $100,000 per job; and 
when you take into consideration 315 employees, you know 
what that amount would have to be. 

They give a summary in which they make the following 
points: First, the dollar value of passenger travel during 1988 
was $168,000, which included employees travelling out of town 
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as well as employees travelling to Stephenville from other 
company sites; second, the freight service provided by Air 
Canada cost Abitibi-Price $60,000 in 1988, representing a 
total weight of 48,000 pounds of material and equipment 
which cannot be delivered by smaller aircraft; and third, the 
avoided downtime of their operation through the use of Air 
Canada same-day service amounts to a minimum of 24 hours 
annually, which I am sure everyone will agree is a good record. 
The dollar value attached to this amount of production in 
terms of revenue exceeds $300,000. 


Finally, they also say that it is difficult to quantify what 
they perceive to be one of the more serious effects. The 
Stephenville mill sells in a global marketplace, including 
Japan, Germany, the United Kingdom and South America; 
and, as such, an important aspect of the operation is customer 
visits and exposure to the mill, the people and the town. The 
removal of the jet service, they say, will mean it will no longer 
be convenient for customers to come to Stephenville, because 
one of Abitibi-Price’s objectives concerning customers is to be 
easy to do business with. Loss of jet service is a step backwards 
relative to customer relations. 


As another example of future impact, the mill was sched- 
uled to host an annual international sales meeting in Septem- 
ber, which involves approximately 50 high-level people visiting 
Stephenville for several days. Now, with the recent turn of 
events, alternative locations are being considered. 


The Stephenville operation is an extremely high-cost paper 
mill. Island power, short wood supply and geographic location 
all contribute to this cost. Now, by adding the reduced air 
service to the list in terms of people movement and materials 
expediency, the scales are tipped a little more towards shorten- 
ing the economic life of this operation. Honourable senators, I 
see that as a threat to its economic life—and I remind senators 
that this decision will constitute a cost of 315 jobs, accounting 
for $18 million in payroll. 


Honourable senators, the example depicted by Abitibi is 
true also on a wider scale wherein it concerns other smaller 
and varied industrial activity. A letter from the Stephenville 
Industrial Development Corporation to me places in perspec- 
tive the concern about the withdrawal of long-haul air service 
and its important role in all aspects of economic activity. 
References are made in that letter to the impact of the 
removal of the service upon the regional fishery and the 
shipping of various species of fish to market, which cannot be 
provided by the smaller regional carriers. 


Further, pertinent emphasis is placed upon the fact that loss 
of direct air service to Montreal and Toronto is a serious 
detriment to their development efforts, including the resulting 
failure to attract new development to the area, which is 
remotely located and which would have to be served by less 
efficient, smaller carriers. Not only will the withdrawal of the 
service have a serious economic impact on the Stephenville 
area, it will leave at risk its serving as the designated alterna- 
tive for transoceanic plane stops (TOPS) for flights from 
Europe to Gander. 


(Senator Marshall] 
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Here is what Doug Sheppard, the mayor of Gander, had to 
say in support of Stephenville: 


If Stephenville is lost as an alternate it will make 
everything more difficult. When our airport is not opera- 
tional it is due to bad weather on the northeast coast, 
which affects St. John’s even worse, so if Stephenville is 
not available there will be trouble. 


Fifty per cent of our business is Eastern Bloc, and 
recently the Feds said those flights could not go into 


Halifax or Goose Bay, so really there would be nowhere ~ 


in eastern Canada— 
for TOPS flights to land. He went on to say: 


It is very important that we want to see Stephenville 
maintained as the designated alternative for Gander inter- 
national TOPS traffic. 


He further stated that when groups of people are sent from 
Gander to Europe or to the United States to look for markets, 
one of the marketing tools they use is the fact that they have 
11,000 feet of runway, and in Stephenville there is a 10,000- 
foot runway with all of the equipment to service flights. 
Sheppard pointed out that freight is another important reason 
to keep the service in Stephenville: 


I have seen delays sometimes in Stephenville and the 
captain will apologize and say that we are 10 or 15 
minutes late—because we are taking on board 10,000 
pounds of salmon or lobster. Not having that freight 
capacity will impact severely on the whole southwest 
coast. 


Overall, he said his biggest concern is that they are eliminating 
the run from Gander, Stephenville, Montreal and Toronto, 
which allows for a direct run into central and western Canada 
and the U.S. Honourable senators, I do not think that Air 
Canada has looked into this matter very seriously. 


I have a few words to say on Air Canada’s public relations. 
Honourable senators, Air Canada announced the removal of 
its DC-9 service on February 1, over three months ago. The 
messenger sent down by Air Canada, the Atlantic Regional 
General Manager, did not even show the courtesy of either 
making the announcement in Stephenville or showing respect 
for the mayor and council by discussing Air Canada’s inten- 
tions with them. Instead, he proceeded to make the announce- 
ment in Corner Brook, 52 miles away, on the lame excuse that 
it was the centre for media coverage. 


In the announcement the justification from the point of view 
of economics was that the flight did not make a contribution to 
profit. Well, honourable senators, I have been travelling that 
Montreal-Stephenville route fairly regularly for 21 years and, 
in most instances, the plane was filled to capacity or near 
capacity. 

The other reason for the discontinuance of the flight, which 
was most unprofessional, was the rationale—wherein they 
show the typical attitude—that the withdrawal will allow the 
company to offer additional services on high density, high 
yield routes such as Halifax-Toronto. I am sure honourable 
senators will agree that the exclamations of “their recognition 
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of their responsibilities to Canadians”, which the chairman 
and the president are not shy about repeating time and time 
again in their En Route magazine, are, at best, exaggerations. 


@ (1420) 


I should not mention this, but in a magazine I was reading 
today a journalist in St. John’s used the words, “in mystifying 
jargonistic excess.” That applies to Air Canada’s chairman of 
the board, when he writes these famous editorials in the En 
Route magazine. 


Air Canada emphasizes that the staff affected by the 
change will be offered pay transfers or severance packages. 
Senators who read the En Route magazine will note the 
interesting short articles written by the chairman, Claude 
Taylor. I should like to quote from one article, which high- 
lights the contribution of Air Canada’s employees. 


Many employees perform at standards that go beyond 
their job descriptions and their commitment is the back- 
bone of any corporation. 


Let us put the outstanding service person, the effective 
production manager, the polite sales clerk and the skilled 
worker up there with our acknowledged business leaders. 
They all deserve praise. 


Here is the reality of Air Canada’s treatment of outstanding 
service, as described in the chairman’s commitment to Air 
Canada employees. 


One employee who spoke to me would qualify for a full 
pension in 1991. In order to fulfil his employment contract he 
would be forced to transfer to another station. However, his 
health and age would make it difficult for him to move himself 
and his family for two years only and, as a result, he will lose 
future security because he will have to retire in June, when Air 
Canada pulls out its service. I wonder if Mr. Taylor knows 
about that high-calibre employee and if he is thinking about 
that when Air Canada is planning to terminate the air service 
that is so necessary to Stephenville. 


Honourable senators, | want to comment on the realities of 
the action by Air Canada and the response of government. 


Air Canada, unfortunately, can hide behind the revised 
policy of government when, with the passage of the National 
Transportation Act of 1987, it reformed the legislation under 
which Canadian transportation operated. 


In a letter dated February 20, 1989, the minister responsible 
for privatization said the following: 


Most domestic air services are no longer subject to 
economic regulation, recognizing the government’s com- 
mitment to market forces as the best means of delivering 
competitive air services to Canadians. The act has, how- 
ever, provisions whereby 120 days’ notice must be given 
for the abandonment of air service. It is felt that this will 
give sufficient time for other interested operators to 
arrange alternate services, if local demand warrants it. 

Honourable senators, it has been three months since Air 
Canada made its announcement and, as yet, there has been no 
rush from anyone I am aware of who can or will provide the 


type of service required—other than talks being held with 
various airlines about potential service. 


The minister went on to say: 


There is also provision in the Act to allow the Minister 
of Transport to offer financial assistance to maintain an 
essential air service. 


This is an essential air service. It was his understanding, 
however, that “Air Canada is not the only carrier serving 
Stephenville and that Air Atlantic current provides daily 
services. Under the current act, Air Atlantic or any other 
carrier is free to increase current service levels to meet the 
demand from former Air Canada passengers.” 


Unfortunately, the minister misses the point. 


Yes, Air Atlantic provides a daily service, and a good daily 
service, but it does not and cannot provide the DC-9-type 
service as I outlined, and it is not yet even aware of the airport 
itself and where it fits into it. Air Atlantic has the DASH 8 
aircraft, which holds only 40 passengers and does not have 
very much air cargo space. 


The minister ends his letter by stating that as a publicly- 
traded company, which Air Canada now is, it would be 
inappropriate for the government to intervene in the commer- 
cial decisions of the airline. 


The Honourable John Crosbie stated 
Abitibi-Price: 

As you are aware, Air Canada now essentially operates 
as a private company. The Government of Canada does, 
however, have the responsibility to ensure that the com- 
pany complies with the spirit and intent of the National 
Transportation Act (1987). 


That is the first positive answer I have seen. 


The Honourable Erik Neilsen, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Transportation Agency, is responsible for ensuring 
compliance. However, I have asked my colleague, the 
Honourable Benoit Bouchard, to inquire into Air Cana- 
da’s decision. 


The following is what the Minister of Transport, the Hon- 
ourable Benoit Bouchard, stated in a letter to Abitibi-Price: 


You will appreciate that, as the National Transporation 
Agency, by virtue of the legislation, is an independent 
body, it would be inappropriate for me to intervene in this 
matter. However, I do understand the concern of the 
people of Stephenville about the level of service and you 
may be assured that I will monitor this situation closely. 


Honourable senators, Air Canada, in its own public offering 
prospectus, which it published with great pride—and everyone 
saw it—stated: 


In Canada, civil air transportation, including the estab- 
lishment of policy, maintenance of operations standards, 
safety and the provision of ground and airways infrastruc- 
ture is wholly within federal jursidiction and is the respon- 
sibility of the Minister of Transport. 


Referring to the National Transportation Act, it states that 
the act established the National Transportation Agency and 
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reports through the Minister of Transport to the Governor in 
Council, and may receive policy direction from that Governor 
in Council. 


Honourable senators, I will not be too much longer, but I 
wish to refer briefly to Part II of the Air Transportation Act. 
Part II refers to sections 76, 77, 78 and 85. Sections 76 and 77 
are probably redundant, because they refer to the requirement 
of 120 days’ notice, which Air Canada has already given; but I 
wish to mention section 85, which states: 


The Minister is given the authority to determine that a 
domestic service in existence on proclamation of this 
section is ‘essential’, and that financial assistance is 
required to ensure that some level of service is main- 
tained. In such cases, the Minister will ascertain, by 
public tender where feasible, the most economical and 
efficient method of providing the service. 


Currently, under section 18 of Part II of the Aeronau- 
tics Act, the Governor in Council can authorize the 
Minister to provide financial or other assistance to an air 
carrier. 


Honourable senators, I think I have proven that the govern- 
ment can help by financial assistance if the air service is 
declared essential, and I say that it is. I hope that the 
government will recognize the serious effects this will have on 
the company and on the morale of the citizens, who are faced 
with yet another setback, when they have already faced too 
many setbacks before, and that the government will demand 
that Air Canada fulfil its responsibility to Canadians, regard- 
less of where they live, by withdrawing its application to 
remove the vital DC-9 service to and from western and central 
Newfoundland; alternatively, the government could and should 
employ section 85 and provide financial assistance to keep the 
service intact. 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, in moving the 
adjournment of the debate, I have to say that the same thing 
has happened in Prince Edward Island, where we are losing 
our Air Canada direct flights. We have been promised a fixed 
link, but apparently that has been put on hold at the present 
time. The operation of the ferries from Wood Island and the 
construction of a new ferry, as was promised last August, has 
now been put on hold. Our roads are deteriorating because of 
the volume of trucks operating on them since we no longer 
have any rails— 


Senator Petten: No rails! 


Senator Bonnell: Our rail system is being removed and 
destroyed. The transportation system in our province is going 
back to where it was before Confederation. 


I am moving the adjournment of the debate so that I can 
give further thought to this matter and bring to the attention 
of the people of Canada how Prince Edward Island is being 
discriminated against this time by this government. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


On motion of Senator Bonnell, debated adjourned. 
[Senator Marshall] 
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PAROLE AND CORRECTIONS 
MOTION FOR TABLING OF DETENTION PROVISIONS 
EVALUATION REPORT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


@ (1430) 
Hon. Earl A. Hastings, pursuant to notice of April 18, 1989, 

moved: 
That there be laid before this House copy of the 


Evaluation Report of detention provisions contained in the 
Bill C-67, An Act to amend the Parole Act and the 


Penitentiary Act, of the Ist Session of the 33rd Parlia- 


ment, prepared for the National Parole Board and the 
Correctional Service of Canada and completed in Septem- 
ber 1987. 


He said: Honourable senators, my motion pertains to Bill 
C-67 of the First Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. I 
need not remind honourable senators of my deep and abiding 
interest in that bill and its operation after the government at 
the time recalled Parliament in July 1986 to make these 
amendments to the Parole Act and the Penitentiary Act. This 
was a bill which would, apparently forever, protect Canadian 
citizens from those terrible, violent offenders that the Prime 
Minister told us were to be released that summer. The Solici- 
tor General told us that the number to be released was 22. 
However, the Prime Minister said that 80 inmates were to be 
released. At that time the Chief of Police of Toronto said: 
“They are all going to come to Toronto. We must have that 
bill passed.” So, honourable senators, as I said, we passed that 
bill and I have had a deep and abiding interest in its function 
ever since. 


In the winter of 1986-87 a report was prepared by James 
Vantour and Sheila Faure for the Correctional Service of 
Canada and the National Parole Board. It was an evaluation 
report on the implementation procedures of the detention 
procedure as authorized by Bill C-67. In May 1987 I request- 
ed a copy of the report and the Commissioner of the Correc- 
tional Service of Canada wrote to me on June 24, 1987, saying 
the following: 


The Report requested is not yet completed but a copy will 
be forwarded to you as soon as it has been reviewed by the 
Senior Management Committee of the Correctional Ser- 
vice of Canada and the National Parole Board. 


Honourable senators, that was two years ago. 
An. Hon. Senator: Oh, oh! 


Senator Hastings: On September 2, 1987, I followed up my 
original request and again asked for a copy. On September 18, 
1987, again the Commissioner of the Correctional Service of 
Canada wrote to me. At that time he said: 


I expect that our Senior Management Committee will 
review the report in November, after which I would be 
pleased to send you a copy. 


Honourable senators, no copy of that report ever arrived. On 
May 5, 1988, I again requested a copy. However, we are now 
down to the point where they will not even respond to my 
letters. In July 1988 I again asked for a copy of the report and, 
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again, there was no response to my letter. One gets the feeling 
of being ignored, stonewalled and perhaps not very well liked 
when one does not receive a response to one’s legitimate 
request for a report, which was, after all, prepared for the 
people of Canada at public expense. 


However, honourable senators, two weeks ago the Solicitor 
General, with great fanfare in a media event, announced the 
principles for the operation of the Correctional Service of 
Canada. It amounts to an admission that they have not known 
what they have been doing for the last 20 years, but they are 
going to change their ways and begin to operate in the 
interests of Canadians. The Solicitor General outlined in his 
statement one of their guiding principles, which reads, “Our 
relationships with our colleagues in the Ministry, other compo- 
nents of the criminal justice system, and other parts of Gov- 
ernment,’—I presume that would apply to the Senate of 
Canada—“‘will be characterized by openness, integrity and 
cooperation.” 


Honourable senators, by this motion I am simply asking the 
Solicitor General to display that degree of “openness, integrity 
and cooperation” by placing the report upon the table of this 
chamber. 


On motion of Senator Nurgitz, debate adjourned. 
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CORRECTIONS 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY REPORTS OF CORRECTIONAL 
INVESTIGATOR STANDS 


On Motion No. 2 by the Honourable Senator Hastings: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs be authorized to examine and 
report upon the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Correc- 
tional Investigator for the period June 1, 1986 to May 31, 
1987, and other investigation reports by the Correctional 
Investigator; and 

That the Committee present its Report no later than 
December 31, 1989. 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate if he 
has received any response from the Solicitor General with 
respect to the questions I placed with the leader about two 
weeks ago and of which I gave notice even prior to that? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I made another inquiry today and J am informed that 
a reply is imminent. 

Senator Hastings: The reply is what? 

Senator Murray: Imminent. 

Senator Phillips: That means “soon”’. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, May 4, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


[Translation] 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND—(PARI-MUTUEL BETTING)—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-7, 
an Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting). 


Bill read first time. 
[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I believe the government wants this bill to be 
put on the Orders of the Day for second reading at the next 
sitting of the Senate, but I think it is more appropriate for the 
government to so move. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I so move. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Phillips: I even forgot to ask for leave. 


The Hon. the Speaker: With leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), it is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Phillips, seconded by the Honourable Senator Frith, 
that this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting of the Senate. Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Frith: I will be speaking against it, so it is not 
appropriate that my name be down as the seconder. 


The Hon. the Speaker: You are only seconding the motion 
that the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


[ Translation] 
INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


FIFTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED, 
PRINTED AS APPENDIX AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc (Beauséjour): Honourable senators, 
the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration has the honour to present its fifth report, 
concerning the approval of improvements to the Senators’ 
Group Surgical-Medical Insurance Plan. 


I ask that the report be appended to today’s Hansard and 


Minutes of Proceedings so that it is part of the permanent 


record of the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The text of the report is appended, p. 157.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall we consider this report, 
honourable senators? 


Senator LeBlanc (Beauséjour): With leave of the Senate 
and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that the report be 
adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


[English] 
BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


On Notices of Motions: 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, later on I 
will be asking for leave to revert to Notices of Motions. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I know why this request is being made, but 
perhaps Senator Phillips could explain to the rest of the 
chamber. 


Senator Phillips: I will be happy to share the information 
with the chamber. We are waiting to see what action the 
House of Commons takes respecting Bill S-2 at about three 
o’clock this afternoon. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, we understand the 
reason for that request, but we should remember the context. 
It is that when Bill S-2 was introduced, it was explained to me, 
at any rate—and I do not recall whether it was explained in 
the Senate—that a foreign minister of one of the countries— 


Hon. Duff Roblin: Poland. 


Senator Frith: —was going to be here on Monday and that 
the government would like to be able to tell the foreign 
minister that this tax bill had been passed; and, of course, we 
supported that. For that reason we want to have Royal Assent 
before he comes, but that could mean that if the house does 
not cooperate with the initiatives taken in the Senate, with 
agreement on both sides, we will be sitting on either Monday 
or Friday. 
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Can the Acting Deputy Leader of the Government tell us 
just how things look for the adoption of the bill in the other 
place? Is it on the order paper and scheduled and intended for 
passage today, and has assent or agreement of the house 
leaders over there been obtained? 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I am hopeful that at 
three o’clock, following Question Period, the House will deal 
with Bill S-2 in all three stages. If that happens, we will be 
having Royal Assent later this afternoon. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM—AMOUNTS 
PAID OUT—ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I wonder if I could 
ask the Leader of the Government to take notice of a question 
respecting the payments that were to be made for drought 
relief on the prairies. This was announced on, approximately, 
November 19, 1988. I believe it has been reported that there 
were some administrative difficulties in determining the 
amounts to be paid to producers in two categories. 

The payments to the livestock producers are, I think, fairly 
well advanced. However, in the grains sector, they are not. My 
understanding is that very few payments have been made to 
grain producers on the prairies. 


Could the Leader of the Government give an undertaking 
that he will get a progress report on how much has been paid 
out and perhaps, in addition to that, give some explanation of 
the administrative difficulties that they are having so that they 
can pay the rest of it? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall ask for that report from my colleagues and I 
will bring it in as soon as possible. 


VIA RAIL 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET—PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEE CUTS— 
EMPLOYEE SENIORITY AND PENSION RIGHTS 


Hon. Charles Turner: Honourable senators, my question is 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. During the 
budget speech the Minister of Finance said he was going to cut 
$500 million from the VIA Rail budget in the next five years. 
VIA Rail now has 7,000 employees. When VIA was created, 
employees were taken off the top end of the seniority lists of 
the CPR and the CNR and transferred to the new company 
known as VIA Rail. They took with them their seniority and 
pension rights. 

The Minister of Transport, Mr. Bouchard, now says that 
VIA can raise prices, cut services or transfer them to the 
provinces, cities or private operators. With a cut of $500 
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million, this no doubt means that some of the train routes will 
be cut off. This will cause a reduction in crews and in the 
number of office employees. 


My question to the minister is what happens to the 
employees’ seniority and pension rights? Do they revert back 
as employees of CNR and CPR? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall ask for a prepared statement on that matter 
from my colleague and bring it in as soon as possible. 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW PRESIDENT 


Hon. Charles Turner: Honourable senators, yesterday there 
was a press release from the Minister of Transport. The 
Honourable Benoit Bouchard announced the government’s 
appointment of Mr. Ronald Lawless as president and chief 
executive officer of VIA Rail Canada, effective immediately. 


This man is known as the “hatchet man” and the “slasher” 
by most employees of the railway. This is the man who laid off 
hundreds of employees at CN, and now we are giving him the 
job of laying off employees at VIA Rail. 


It also says that Mr. Lawless brings more than 545 years of 
professional rail industry experience and a commercially-ori- 
ented management style under which CN has prospered. This 
makes this man go way back to the time of King Edward III. 
He must be a very, very old man. 


He is now 65. Why do we not give a young man the job of 
bringing this railway up to the 1989 style and class it should 
have? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, Senator Turner is making a point that would be more 
properly made in the course of debate. He will be aware that 
the Leader of the Opposition has placed a notice of inquiry on 
the order paper to discuss the Budget, and that debate will be 
beginning any time now. 

May I say in the meantime that the government is very 
grateful to Mr. Lawless for having accepted responsibility for 
VIA Rail, in addition to his many other duties, at such a very 
difficult and challenging time. 


Senator Frith: To preside over the dissolution! 


Senator Turner: [ can tell the leader one thing, and that is 
that the employees at CNR are not too happy. They do not 
know whether they will be working for this railway, VIA Rail 
or any other railway. I think it is the responsibility of this 
government, if it is going to make these cuts, to look after 
those employees. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


CLOSURE OF CFB, SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I—CONSEQUENCES FOR 
MEDICAL EMERGENCY AIR EVACUATIONS 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, my question 
is for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. While I am 
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waiting for him to tell us that he will make sure the Minister 
of Finance keeps Canadian Forces Base Summerside open— 
which will take a few more days, because I know it will take a 
little time before he can tell us that—I wonder if he can 
answer this question: If the Minister of Finance says that that 
base must be closed, what measures will be taken by this 
government to continue air evacuations when medical emer- 
gencies arise? Patients are now regularly flown to Moncton, 
Halifax and other places from that base. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall have to take the question as notice and 
investigate the role that is now played by CFB Summerside in 
that respect. 


[Translation] 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


AIR POLLUTION ON PARLIAMENT HILL—PRIME MINISTER’S 
LIMOUSINE CORTEGE 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, may I ask a 
question to the Leader of the Government in the Senate? For 
some time, we have been seeing a limousine cortége standing 
along the Senate Building. I am told that all these limousines 
are part of the Prime Minister’s cortége. If so, that makes me 
very proud and happy. 


I am wondering why the drivers of those limousines let their 
engines run hile waiting 10, 15 or 30 minutes while waiting. If 
we really want to put a stop to pollution and acid rain, we 
should first set the example. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I want to assure senator Denis that if that is the case, 
the drivers of those limousines are violating government 
policies. Anyhow, I will enquire and report to the Senate 
in due time. 

[English] 
@ (1410) 


CANADIAN CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHMENT 


Hon. Peter Bosa: Honourable senators, my question is for 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Last summer Bill 
C-148, an act to establish the Canadian Centre for Manage- 
ment Development, was before the Senate. That bill was given 
second reading and referred to committee. A number of sena- 
tors received controversial inquiries on the subject matter, but 
the matter subsequently died in committee because the elec- 
tion was called. 

I now understand from a reliable source that the govern- 
ment has proceeded with the establishment of the centre 
without the appropriate legislation. Does the honourable sena- 
tor have any information regarding that? 

(Senator Bonnell.] 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Well, honour- 
able senators, I shall provide a report to the house on the legal 
situation with regard to that centre. I am assured that, while 
the legislation has not been passed, the actions that have been 
taken in the meantime are within the proper authority of the 
government. However, I shall bring in a formal report on the 
matter in due course. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—MONITORING OF POLLUTION FROM 
SUNKEN VESSELL /RVING WHALE—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have a 
slightly different question for the minister today concerning 
the environment. It seems that we had a tragic oil spill off the 
coast of Alaska, and we have had another ship in the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca that lost its power— 


Senator Barootes: The U.S.A. had a ship. 


Senator Bonnell: The U.S.A. had it, right. The Americans 
had it. 


Senator Frith: The citizens of the world have had it! 


Senator Bonnell: Those two tragic events could have ruined 
the ecology and the ecological biomes of western Canada and 
the Pacific coast. I was wondering what has been done to 
protect the great coast of Prince Edward Island, where the 
Irving Whale, which sank off the coast several years ago, is a 
“floating” oil well. Has there been any monitoring by the 
Department of the Environment to see if there is any oil 
leaking from the Irving Whale that might pollute the shores of 
Prince Edward Island, our beautiful Cavendish beaches, and 
the Newfoundland shores? What is the Government of 
Canada doing to monitor the /rving Whale at this time? 

While you are getting the answer to that, Mr. Minister, 
maybe you could tell us who is paying the cost of the monitor- 
ing? Is the monitoring being paid for by the Government of 
Canada or is it being paid for by the Irving Oil Company? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, it seems to me that I answered a similar question 
from the honourable senator during the Thirty-third Parlia- 
ment. This is another of those unwelcome legacies that we 
inherited from the previous government. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 
Senator Olson: What are you doing about it? 


Senator Frith: Don’t tell me Exxon has found another 
scapegoat! 


An Hon. Senator: Get us a box of Kleenex! 


Senator Murray: I shall ask for an up-to-date report on the 
matter and will convey it to the Senate as soon as I can. 
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VIA RAIL 
NATURE OF APPOINTMENT OF NEW PRESIDENT—POSSIBLE 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, before posing 
a question to the Honourable Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, please permit me to welcome back our colleague, the 
Honourable Senator Alasdair Graham, from his extra- 
senatorial duties in Paraguay. Now, as on his return from 
similar international engagements, I am delighted to see him 
without holes. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator McElIman: | might also say that in relation to 
Senator Denis’ question to the honourable the leader, when I 
was told that the cortége, as he referred to it, at the east side 
of the Senate area was associated with the Prime Minister’s 
office, I thought it was perhaps an experimental cortége 
awaiting the demise of the Senate. Hopefully, it will have to 
wait a long while. 


With respect to VIA, the press release from Transport 
Canada refers to the appointment of Mr. Ronald Lawless, 
whom I regard as a fine Canadian who has rendered great 
service to the country over the years, including outstanding 
service in the maritime provinces in the past. The release states 
that he will be president and chief executive officer of VIA; it 
does not say “‘acting” or “‘interim”’. 


Is it the intention of the government that this will be a 
continuing appointment or will Mr. Lawless hold this position 
for a short period of time? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I think it would be safe to say that Mr. Lawless will 
be in place at least until we receive a report—and I believe one 
is due at the end of this month or early next month, at the 
latest—on the future of the passenger rail services. Depending 
upon the recommendations of the report and the decision the 
government takes in consequence of them, we would then want 
to take the necessary decisions with regard to the management 
of VIA Rail. But I would not think that Mr. Lawless’ appoint- 
ment is to be permanent or much beyond the period I have just 
discussed. 


Senator McElman: Like Senator Turner, I was surprised by 
the reference to the years of experience with the railway—545. 
I thought that perhaps you had disinterred Methuselah, or 
something of that nature. 


It seems that since the national railways were the ones who, 
by inaction or direct action, indicated that they were not much 
interested in passenger rail services, there would be something 
of a conflict of interest in his appointment. That is why I 
wondered if it was to be permanent. The railways, through 
their contracts with VIA, are the ones who have established 
the high running costs which they charge and which have been 
a bore of contention between VIA and the railways. In view of 
that bone of contention, it seems that there would be a rather 
serious conflict of interest in Mr. Lawless’ management of 
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Canadian national railways when at the same time he manages 
VIA. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would make three 
points in response to Senator McElman. First, I think it is fair 
to say that it was not the railways but, rather, the general 
public that lost interest in passenger rail services. 


Senator Frith: That is a myth! 
An Hon. Senator: That’s the party line! 


Senator Murray: The story of passenger rail services in 
Canada is a story of decreasing public patronage in those 
services. 


Senator Perrault: It is a story of obsolete equipment! 


Senator Olson: Do you remember your promise to update 
the equipment? 


Senator Murray: Yes, indeed, and that was done. 


Second, In 1986, I believe it was, the federal government 
instructed VIA Rail to get its requirement for government 
financial assistance down from approximately $600 million, 
where it then was, to $400 million. 


Senator Olson: Did they succeed? 


Senator Murray: VIA Rail did not succeed in getting its 
financial requirements down, which is why we have had to 
take the steps that were announced in the Budget. 


To come back to the question that Senator McElman has 
raised, I am not sure of the accuracy of his assertion that the 
charges levied by CN and CP are a bone of contention. I am 
informed that, while those charges represented quite a large 
portion of the operating expenses of VIA Rail in the early 
days, they have declined very considerably. I have the figures 
somewhere here, but they are not at my fingertips. I can get 
them for the honourable senator. 
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Third, so far as any conflict of interest in that regard 
between Mr. Lawless’ duties as president of CN and his new 
duties at VIA Rail are concerned, I do remind the honourable 
senator that there is one shareholder of both companies—the 
shareholder being the taxpayers of Canada and the sharehold- 
ers’ representative being the Minister of Transport and the 
federal government, who would have the last word on a matter 
of this kind. 


Senator McElman: I would hope that the shareholder will 
maintain a close watching brief on this aspect of a possibility 
of a conflict of interest. 


ATLANTIC CANADA SERVICE—IMPROVED NEW BRUNSWICK 
USER RATE 


Hon. Charles McElIman: [| have noticed in the media the 
mention of the VIA lines that may be dropped, those being the 
lines from northern Ontario. The separate lines in Alberta— 
and I realize this is conjecture—are predicted to be continued. 
I have seen no reference whatsoever to VIA Atlantic. 
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In a press report of April 28, 1989, in the Edmonton 
Journal the Right Honourable Joe Clark has taken a some- 
what paternalistic and protective interest in the Edmonton- 
Jasper VIA run, predicting that it will remain. I hope that 
someone will also take such an interest in VIA Atlantic. 


When Mr. Mazankowski was Minister of Transport, he 
came to the east, particularly to Saint John, New Brunswick, 
to announce that VIA service would be continued. At that 
time he issued his “use it or lose it” edict. That principle is 
understandable, and I do not argue with it. He set a user rate 
of 200,000 passengers per year as being realistic. I should like 
to point out to the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
that the user aspect of VIA through New Brunswick has been 
increasing quite rapidly. During this past calendar year it has 
not only reached but has considerably exceeded the 200,000 
figure given by Mr. Mazankowski for its continuation. 


I should like to ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, on my behalf, to remind Mr. Mazankowski of the level 
that he has set and the fact that it has now been exceeded. I 
should also like to remind Mr. Mazankowski that many sen- 
iors and youths, particularly students, are now using that 
service extensively. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall draw Senator McElman’s representations to 
the attention of my colleague. 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
AVAILABILITY OF PAYMENTS 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my question 
to the Leader of the Government is along the same lines as 
Senator Olson’s earlier question regarding the drought pay- 
ments to the west. 


On April 4, 1989, I asked the Leader of the Government 
when payments to grain producers, who are under some emer- 
gency because of seeding, might be received. He indicated then 
that he knew there were some difficulties, but he would find 
out what the situation was and report back. 


The situation is even more urgent now. My information is 
that there have been no payments whatever to grain producers 
from the $850 million promised last fall. As I recall, payments 
were to have started in January of this year, but the producers 
have yet to receive any payments. Could the Leader of the 
Government inform us of the situation? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I apologize if an undertaking that I gave earlier to 
the honourable senator has not been honoured. I shall make 
immediate inquiries and produce a report. 


[Senator McElman.] 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


SHORT-RANGE NUCLEAR MISSILES STALEMATE—CANADIAN 
COMPROMISE PROPOSAL 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate if he can 
inform this chamber of the Canadian compromise proposal 
with regard to the NATO stalemate on the subject of short- 
range nuclear missiles. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, a similar question was asked on Tuesday, May 2 by 
the Leader of the Opposition. My friend Senator Phillips will 
have a delayed reply to table later today. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE BUDGET CUTS ON NATO 
COMMITMENTS 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: I have a supplementary question that 
I should like to ask the Leader of the Government. 


Now that the Minister of Finance has torpedoed the 
Canadian nuclear submarine project and cut the National 
Defence budget by $2.7 million, how will that affect Canada’s 
commitments to its NATO obligations? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, as I reminded the house earlier, the Leader of the 
Opposition has a notice of inquiry about the Budget on the 
order paper and we will be debating these matters before too 
long. 

The fact of the matter is that parameters of the white paper 
tabled by the former Minister of National Defence, Mr. 
Beatty, still apply. We will not be able to implement the 
policies of the white paper fully, or in the time frame we had 
anticipated, but our commitments in Europe as a member of 
NATO have not changed. 


VIA RAIL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES ON EQUIPMENT 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a 
question about the VIA Rail service. I am sorry that I did not 
ask it as a supplementary question earlier. 


In recent years it almost appears as though VIA Rail has 
been expiring through benign neglect. I am interested to 
know—and you might have to contact one of your colleagues 
to obtain the information—how much money has been invest- 
ed in research and development to determine the way in which 
we could put better equipment on the rails. How do we really 
expect the Canadian public to want to travel on equipment 
that is 40 to 50 years old and totally obsolete? 


In 1986, at the Vancouver World’s Fair, we had exhibits of 
new rail technology of some of the most exciting equipment in 
the world: for example, the high-speed magnetic levitation 
system developed by the Japanese and all sorts of marvelous 
advances in rail transport that are popularizing rail transport 
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in many other countries. Yet the only good sections of VIA 
Rail equipment have been in the Montreal-Toronto corridor 
and the Ottawa area. The rest of the country has had old 
equipment that is unappealing, with pipes that freeze up in the 
winter and equipment that discourages people from travelling 
on VIA Rail. 


I am not trying to attach the responsibility to the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate, but how much has VIA Rail, 
with the support of the federal government, invested in 
research and development? What degree of culpability is there 
for failing to keep up with world technology as far as VIA Rail 
is concerned? I would like to know the answer to that. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do not have those figures at my fingertips, but on 
the part of the employees, the management and the sharehold- 
ers, the taxpayers and the Government of Canada, a real effort 
has been made to provide a satisfactory rail passenger service 
in this country. The fact of the matter is that the costs of doing 
so have mounted and patronage of the rail service has declined 
considerably. The subsidies provided by the government have 
increased out of proportion to the service that is being pro- 
vided, and that is the overriding reality that the government 
has had to face. 
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Therefore, I do not think it is a question of apportioning 
blame. This is a big country and Canadians prefer, so it would 
appear, to travel by other means of transport, such as the 
automobile, the airplane or the bus. So, over time, passenger 
traffic on Via Rail has declined very considerably, costs have 
risen, and, frankly, difficult decisions must be taken if we are 
to bring the financial situation under control. 


Senator Perrault: When was the last time the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate travelled by Via Rail, either in the 
maritime provinces or in western Canada? Can the Leader of 
the Government recall that magic moment when he travelled 
aboard Via Rail and could he provide us with a date? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, my honourable 
friend will be, perhaps, surprised and pleased to learn that, at 
least since I became a member of the Senate, I have travelled 
on Via Rail in the Maritimes from Halifax or from the 
Maritimes to Montreal. 


Senator Frith: Oh, you are the one who stopped using it! 


Senator Murray: I have done so, but, like a lot of other 
passengers, I have been travelling on a pass, which does not 
give Via Rail much revenue. Indeed, within the last month or 
so I have twice travelled to Toronto and back by Via Rail and 
I pronounce myself as very pleased and impressed with the 
service and attitude of the employees of Via Rail. As I say, the 
employees and the management and the government have all 
given it their best shot, but maintaining Via Rail at the present 
level of activity does not seem to me to be “on” as a financial 
proposition. 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, these are the state- 
ments of someone who has literally thrown in the towel. We 
have a decision to close down Via Rail made by a group of 
people in cabinet who have not travelled on the line to any 
great extent within the last five or ten years. They do not know 
what they are talking about, but they are going to close down 
VIA. The Leader of the Government recalls that great 
moment when he went by Via Rail from Ottawa to Toronto. 
Does the Leader of the Government realize that on that route 
Via Rail uses the only pieces of good equipment that they are 
able to muster? We do not get that kind of equipment in 
western Canada and it is not to be found in the maritime 
provinces. The good equipment is always on the Montreal- 
Ottawa-Toronto-Windsor routes. That is where the good 
equipment is used. 


However, we are talking about Canada. The railways 
brought this country together in the first instance. That is 
what united this country, and for the government to throw in 
the towel and arbitrarily slash this money from the Via Rail 
budget is deplorable. In fact, it has driven even the president of 
VIA, a supporter of the government, to say: “This is too much 
for me!” He could stand a Conservative government and a 
Conservative prime minister, but he could no longer stand the 
way in which this government was treating Via Rail—this 
former avid supporter of the government. And now he has 
been fired for speaking out! 


Honourable senators, I am suggesting to the government 
that before they make this final and fateful decision, let us 
discover what potential there lies in upgrading VIA equipment 
to world standards and thus make railway transportation for 
the people of Canada desirable once again. 


Senator Steuart: Out west even the freeloaders will not ride 
Via Rail any more! 


RATIONALIZATION-BASED-ON-USAGE PLAN—MAINTENANCE OF 
SERVICE 

Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, on the question of the plans that Via Rail 
has, I wonder if the Leader of the Government can give us 
some detail. First, perhaps he can tell us whether or not there 
is a plan for some rationalization based on usage and whether 
any decisions have been made about maintaining some of the 
services. For example, I refer to the service between Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto and the Windsor corridor in general. Like 
the Leader of the Government, I have been using Via Rail 
regularly since November. In fact, I have not flown into the 
Toronto airport since November. I shall be taking a train to 
Toronto this afternoon, as a matter of fact. As the senator has 
said, the service is excellent. There are four trains a day in 
both directions and it is a very worthwhile way to travel. Of 
course, I realize that that is of small comfort to those in the 
west and in the Maritimes. 


It seems to me, however, that most of the publicity has been 
of this general nature. We have really had no detail on 
whether there is an intention to abandon or shut down service 
in the Maritimes and in the west and to maintain the service in 
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the Quebec City-Windsor corridor. So it seems to me that it 
might be a worthwhile subject for investigation by our Trans- 
port and Communications Committee. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Frith: I wonder if the Leader of the Government 
could at least bring us up to date on where, in general, the 
government’s plans to rationalize now stand and what detailed 
decisions they have made on the subject? 


Senator Perrault: You are sidetracking the issue! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, as I believe I mentioned earler, VIA Rail and the 
government are awaiting a report, which, I believe, is due late 
this month or early next month, on the basis of which we and 
the board and management of VIA Rail will make decisions 
with regard to the future of that organization. There can be no 
doubt that to live within the financial constraints that the 
government has imposed upon VIA Rail will necessitate some 
abandonment of services. As well, there are other alternatives, 
such as privatization of certain lines and so forth, that have 
been mentioned. 


Senator Frith: Will that report be public? 


Senator Murray: I would expect so, yes. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
PRIVATIZATION—GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, this morn- 
ing the president of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Pierre Juneau, was interviewed on “Morningside” by Peter 
Gzowski. Mr. Juneau said that he had received a report that 
one of the Leader of the Government’s cabinent colleagues had 
stated that the ultimate intention of the government is to 
privatize the CBC. He indicated that he did not receive the 
message directly but that he had been informed that the object 
of the government is to privatize the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Can the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
provide us with any enlightenment on this alleged comment by 
Mr. Juneau? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do not think I should be expected to comment on 
alleged comments by Mr. Juneau or anybody else. Let me 
simply say that it is not part of the government's policy, nor is 
it its intention, to privatize the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, should 
we take that assurance with the same faith that we took the 
assurance of Prime Minister Mulroney that privatizing Air 
Canada was not on the books at all? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, here again, I think 
the honourable senator would do well to read completely the 
text of the statement made by Prime Minister Mulroney on 
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that matter. Prime Minister Mulroney did indeed raise at the 
time the possibility of raising equity capital in the private 
market and putting part of Air Canada up for sale. 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, I shall read today’s 
Hansard with great attention to the statement of the Honour- 
able Leader of the Government on privatizing the CBC, for 
any hidden nuances that might have escaped me when I was 
listening to him. 


TRANSPORT 


QUEBEC CITY-JONQUIERE RAILWAY LINE—STATUS SHOULD 
MINISTER CHANGE PORTFOLIOS 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators. I 
should like to ask the minister another question. If the Minis- 
ter of Transport changes portfolios—ministers do change port- 
folios—will the line from Quebec City to Jonquiére remain or 
will it disappear? . 


Senator LeBlanc: It is a sacred trust! 
@ (1440) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): The honour- 
able senator, as an experienced parliamentarian, knows better 
than to ask hypothetical questions. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF CANADIAN EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C.—OMISSIONS FROM GUEST LIST 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, yesterday we all joined in the celebration of 
the opening of the new Canadian embassy in Washington, 
D.C., the land for which was acquired by reason of a decision 
by Prime Minister Trudeau, with some criticism at the time 
from the opposition that was then the Conservative Party. The 
choice of the architect—the architect who was praised so 
highly yesterday—also generated a great deal of criticism and 
a great deal of controversy. 


I listened in vain for any reference or any credit being given 
to the previous government for the decision that led to the 
celebrations yesterday. My question is: Was that deliberate or 
was it simply an oversight? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, my friend was not listening very carefully. I heard 
the live broadcast that I am sure he heard at about supper 
time last night and I distinctly heard the master of ceremonies 
for the occasion, Ambassador Burney, referring to the stead- 
fastness and determination of the political leadership of the 
country. 


Senator Frith: He said, “our political leaders.” 


Senator Murray: He referred to the political leadership of 
the country, of Canada, that had seen the project through, and 
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I certainly took that to mean those who had originated the 
concept and those who had been there for its realization. 


Senator Frith: How many people do you think would have 
interpreted “our political leaders” as anything but a finesse? 
For example, was Prime Minister Trudeau invited to the 
celebration? Was there any direct reference to the fact that 
the decision that led to this event had been made by a previous 
government? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I have not the faint- 
est idea who was on the invitation list, so I cannot answer the 
question. 


Senator MacEachen: We know who was not. 
Senator Murray: Was my friend not invited either? 


Senator MacEachen: We know who was not: any Liberal 
who was associated with it. 


Senator Murray: Well, I am very sorry to hear that; I was 
not aware of that. 


Senator MacEachen: There is great magnanimity in the 
Conservative Party. 


Senator Murray: They share that distinction with me, 
because I was not invited either. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, to get back to the 
original question, was it an unfortunate oversight, for which 
apologies will be issued, or was it deliberate? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, there was no 
oversight. 


Senator Frith: That is a very good answer. 


SENATE REFORM 
TRIPLE-E SENATE—FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CONSULTATIONS 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government, in his capacity as Minister of 
State for Federal-Provincial Relations, about a matter that has 
been raised again in Edmonton by the Minister of Federal and 
Intergovernmental Affairs, Mr. Horsman, who was reported 
under the headline “Senate Reform Back on Track.” 


It should be pointed out that two outstanding spokesmen for 
Senate reform such as Premier Don Getty and Mr. Horsman, 
the Minister of Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs, had 
this as part of their election program prior to the provincial 
election in Alberta in mid-March. It is well worth noting that 
Mr. Horsman had his majority reduced from well over 5,000 
to just over 1,000 and Don Getty lost his seat. 


Senator Perrault: A real endorsation of the idea! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Medicine Hat 
was afraid of losing its senator. 


Senator Olson: I wonder if Mr. Horsman had conferred 
with the Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations in 
Ottawa who has the ultimate responsibility for accepting 
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constitutional changes for and on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment. Does the minister, in fact, concur with Mr. Horsman’s 
idea of Senate reform? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I presume the hon- 
ourable senator is speaking about the bill that was on the order 
paper of the Alberta legislature at the time of dissolution. 


Senator Olson: Yes. 


Senator Murray: I have made some public statements about 
that matter. As of now I am not certain what the intention of 
the Alberta government is with regard to that bill when the 
new legislature opens. 


Senator Olson: That is what this newspaper article is all 
about. Mr. Horsman is claiming that he is going to reintroduce 
the bill and that the Alberta government is going to accept 
nominees from all across Alberta, with the expectation that 
the federal government will have some obligation to appoint a 
person who has been nominated. Mr. Horsman, in this article, 
goes on to say that they are going to accept nominations from 
the political parties, notwithstanding tha: they have already 
said that they are going to depoliticize this process. I am 
wondering if the minister can tell us what is going to happen 
here. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, Mr. Horsman under- 
stands the position of the Government of Canada on that 
matter. I met with him and with Premier Getty shortly before 
the election was called in Alberta. We also met with the media 
at that time. 


We, of course, understand their position. Mr. Horsman and 
I do discuss the Senate reform process from time to time. As 
the honourable senator will be aware, the Alberta task force on 
Senate reform has done a national tour, has met with the 
federal government as well as with the other provinces, and I 
have been around and met with all the provinces to discuss the 
prospects of Senate reform as one of the priority items on the 
agenda for the second round of constitutional reform following 
ratification of Meech Lake. 


Mr. Horsman called me the other day from Stettler. 
Senator Olson: The site of the byelection. 


Senator Murray: He called me to advise me that, in view of 
the interest of the new Government of Newfoundland in this 
matter, he was considering returning to that province with his 
task force to meet them to explain and discuss Alberta’s 
position on the matter. I, of course, encouraged him to do so. 


Senator Olson: I believe that some time ago the minister 
either advised the Senate or, at least, made a public statement 
to the effect that he had commissioned or annointed Mr. 
Horsman to do a tour of the provincial governments of Canada 
to find out what kind of Senate reform was acceptable. Since 
he was doing this for and on behalf of the federal government, 
are we to take it that the kind of structure he is now advocat- 
ing is the structure envisaged by the federal government? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I do not have Holy 
Orders and, therefore, I did not annoint Mr. Horsman or 
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anyone else. If anyone had annointed Mr. Horsman, it would 
have been the western premiers—in fact, not just the western 
premiers but all the premiers who, at their last conference, 
suggested that Alberta should make the rounds of the prov- 
inces— 


Senator Frith: To proselytize. 


Senator Murray: —in order to explain and discuss their 
position on Senate reform. I had made a similar suggestion on 
behalf of the federal government to follow up with some 
consultations of my own in the different provinces. That 
process has been completed, and it remains now for us to await 
the ratification and proclamation of the Meech Lake Accord 
and to begin the second round of constitutional reform, which 
I hope and believe will lead to a comprehensive reform of the 
Senate. 


Senator Olson: I want to be clear on one thing. The Leader 
of the Government now says it was the western provinces who 
commissioned or annointed Mr. Horsman to make this tour to 
draw up a structure. Is it not true that the Minister of State 
for Federal-Provincial Relations asked Mr. Horsman to make 
this tour and to report to him? 
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Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I had suggested 
about a year ago that, indeed, we might follow somewhat the 
same process that was followed in the run up to Meech Lake, 
where the Quebec minister made a tour of the provinces to 
explain Quebec’s position and I followed up on behalf of the 
federal government. I had suggested that to Mr. Horsman. | 
think he was considering the suggestion very positively, but, if 
I am not mistaken, later the western premiers and finally all 
ten provincial premiers had agreed that Mr. Horsman and the 
Government of Alberta should engage in consultations across 
the country on this subject. 


Senator Olson: Now that you have stated that you have 
completed the process and you have a report from Mr. Hors- 
man on what you asked him to do, does that mean that there is 
federal endorsation of the so-called Triple-E Senate? 


Senator Murray: No, honourable senators. The purpose of 
my last visit to Edmonton in February or March was precisely 
to compare notes with Mr. Horsman and the Alberta task 
force on their tour and mine on the subject of Senate reform. 
There will need to be further consultations with the provinces. 
It is no secret that, among the provinces, only Alberta has 
done a great deal of work on this subject. 

As for the position of the federal government, Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney has made it clear that at the first constitutional 
conference following proclamation of Meech Lake he would 
place on the table a proposal based on an elected Senate. 


RANGE OF OPTIONS—REQUEST FOR STATEMENT 


Hon. Joyce Fairbairn: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Would 
he be prepared to tell this house even the range of options that 
have been discussed by him with the various ministers across 
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the country? As far as the general public and members of this 
house know—and as Mr. Horsman has repeated—the proposal 
for a Triple-E Senate is the issue that is on the table. We know 
nothing about any of the other ideas that may have arisen in 
these discussions. 


Without identifying the names, could the government leader 
in the Senate give us a statement on the broad range of options 
and proposals that have been discussed? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall consider doing that, perhaps in the course of a 
debate at some point. A good deal of it is public already. This 
house has had a committee and a report on the question of 
Senate reform. So, I believe, has the other house at one point. 


Premier Ghiz is on the record as the only premier who is 
opposed to an elected Senate, although he has made it clear 
that, in the spirit of federalism, he would not be the last 
hold-out. Prince Edward Island has a position in this matter in 
favour of an equal Senate—that is equal in representation 
from every province, but whose members are appointed by 
provincial governments. That is the position of Prince Edward 
Island at the moment and Premier Ghiz would like to have the 
opportunity to argue that case at the federal-provincial confer- 
ence on this matter. 


When Premier Peterson was Leader of the Opposition, he 
appeared before either a parliamentary committee or the 
MacDonald Royal Commission, or perhaps both, to put for- 
ward another proposal. That is not officially the proposal of 
the Government of Ontario at the moment. They are not 
opposed to the concept of an elected Senate, but, of course, 
when it comes to discussing equal representation for every 
province, they would want to satisfy themselves as to the 
proposed powers of such a body before embarking on a discus- 
sion of representation. 


So it goes from province to province. There is no province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island, that has taken a 
position in opposition to an elected Senate. So that is a start. 


There are several provinces—Newfoundland as of the other 
day; British Columbia and Manitoba certainly—which 
endorse the three-E Senate. Several others, such as New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan, endorse it, at least in principle 
if not in detail. 


Senator Fairbairn: I thank the government leader in the 
Senate for his comments, which are enormously interesting. 
The issue is of great interest and importance not just to people 
in this house but to the public, perhaps more in certain 
provinces and certain areas of the country than in others. 

I am wondering, having begun this discussion today, wheth- 
er the government leader in the Senate would seriously consid- 
er taking the opportunity to take us on a tour of the country 
with him and make a statement in this house? 


Senator Murray: You mean verbally? 


Senator Fairbairn: I mean a verbal tour of the country— 
although the other would be appreciated as well. 
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Senator Frith: Figuratively, not literally. 


Senator Fairbairn: I am sure that even a small group of 
senators would be delighted to accompany the Leader of the 
Government on some of these visitations across the country. 


Senator Frith: On VIA! 
Senator Olson: By VIA Rail, yes. 


Senator Fairbairn: Will the government leader undertake to 
give this house a resumé of these discussions as they have 
occurred to date, rather than leaving us to wait for the bits and 
pieces that come out in the newspapers from time to time? It 
would be enormously useful if he could do that. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I will read tomorrow 
what I have said today on the subject to see whether there is 
some further information that I can properly place before the 
Senate on that matter at this time. I suspect that I have gone 
about as far as I can go without taking upon myself the 
responsibility of speaking for the provinces, which, of course, I 
cannot do. 


Senator Olson: You have not told us where the federal 
government stands yet. 


Senator Murray: Yes, I have. The federal government has 
not committed itself to an elected Senate. 


PARLIAMENT HILL 
CONDITION OF ROADWAYS AND SIDEWALKS 


Hon. Charles McElIman: Honourable senators, I should like 
to revisit with the honourable Leader of the Government one 
of my hobby horses, which I hope does not become perennial, 
because I am sure he is considering action on it. 


I have many times raised with him the condition of the Hill. 
These precincts are one of the jewels in our democracy, visited 
by hundreds of thousands of Canadians each year. That season 
when they visit in the greatest numbers is almost upon us, and 
I notice that not only are the paved streets of the Hill breaking 
up quite badly in places but the cement walks in areas of the 
precincts are in dreadful shape. 


Despite the frugal approach of the government at this stage, 
could he not convince his colleagues that this is a place that 
should have primary attention and repair as a prideful place 
for Canadians? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
sentors, I shall certainly bring the honourable senator’s com- 
ments to the attention of the authorities and I shall obtain a 
report of what plans the government has in this regard. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


ALLEGED STATEMENT BY PREMIER BOURASSA ON USE OF 
“NOTWITHSTANDING” AND “DISTINCT SOCIETY” CLAUSES— 
REQUEST FOR CLARIFICATION 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
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When I spoke during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne I suggested that the Premier of Quebec had stated 
that, had the Meech Lake Accord been in force through the 
operation of the “distinct society” clause, he would not have 
had to use the “notwithstanding” clause. The Honourable 
Leader of the Government intervened and said that there was 
no indication at all that the Premier of Quebec had made such 
a statement. 


@ (1500) 


I have an article from the Globe and Mail under the byline 
of Penny MacRae of the Canadian Press in which she quotes 
Mr. Rémillard, who, as honourable senators will know, is 
Quebec’s intergovernmental affairs minister. That article 
states: 


Premier Robert Bourassa’s decision to invoke notwith- 
standing clauses to override the Quebec and federal chart- 
ers of rights was a “last resort” to protect the sign 
legislation—Bill 178—from endless court challenges, Mr. 
Rémillard said. 


He has suggested that Quebec might not have been 
forced to use the clauses if the Meech Lake accord were 
already ratified. This would be because the use of French 
as the official language in Quebec would be protected by 
the accord’s “distinct society” clause. 


Again, I quote from an article from the Montreal Gazette 
under the bylines of Terrance Wills and Jennifer Robinson. It 
states: 


An aide to Bourassa said last night the premier’s 
advisers believe that Bill 178 would be legal under the 
distinct society status given Quebec under Meech Lake. 
Use of the notwithstanding clause would thereby not be 
necessary. 


In an article that the honourable leader will be aware of, 
under the byline of Don McGillivray, in answer to a letter the 
government leader had written to him replying to a previous 
column, he states: 


In his latest letter, Senator Murray says he finds it 
disappointing that I continue to make “errors of fact” in 
commenting on Meech Lake. 


This time, he wants me to know that Premier Robert 
Bourassa has never indicated he wouldn’t have had to use 
the notwithstanding clause in the Constitution to enact his 
1988 “‘inside-outside” sign law, Bill 178, if the Meech 
Lake accord had been in effect giving power to Quebec to 
promote its distinct society. 


But that’s what Bourassa said at a press conference in 
Quebec City on Dec. 18, 1988. 


Benoit Aubin of the Toronto Globe and Mail reported 
Bourassa “suggested that invoking the notwithstanding 
clause in the Constitution was necessary because the 
Meech Lake constitutional accord, which gives Quebec 
extra powers to protect its French language and culture, 
has not yet been ratified.” 
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Peter Maser of Southam News quoted Bourassa as 
saying that when the Meech Lake accord was ratified “it 
will be up to us to judge at that time whether that 
additional protection can allow us to reconsider the con- 
tinued use of the notwithstanding clause.” 


And Daniel Drolet of the Ottawa Citizen reported 
Bourassa saying that if the accord was ratified it would 
give Quebec additional powers to protect French. Drolet’s 
report then used the same quotation as Maser’s. 


Then he goes on from there. 


It is true you can interpret those reports of Mr. Bourassa’s 
statements to mean that perhaps he did not say exactly that, 
but what interests me is that it is also capable of interpretation 
that he did, in fact, endorse it, because, if Mr. Rémillard and 
an adviser have stated quite clearly that the “distinct society” 
clause could be used in lieu of the “notwithstanding” clause, 
one wonders why Mr. Bourassa then did not say this was not 
the case. He has allowed it to stand and, if he has allowed it to 
stand, one wonders, then, if the statements he made could not 
be interpreted to mean that Mr. Bourassa believes the “dis- 
tinct society” clause could be used for the purposes of Bill 178 
and it would not be necessary to use the “notwithstanding” 
clause. 


I wonder, in light of his intervention, if the government 
leader would like to comment on that point and tell us why he 
is so sure that that statement was not made. Perhaps it was not 
made directly out of Mr. Bourassa’s mouth, but it was made 
by—certainly in the case of Mr. Rémillard—an important 
minister of his government and it has not been refuted in Mr. 
Bourassa’s statements, and it may well have been endorsed by 
Mr. Bourassa in the statements reported in Mr. McGillivray’s 
article. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I think I am familiar with all of the newspaper 
reports the honourable senator has quoted. I had a very 
diligent search and inquiry made in light of those articles to 
see whether Premier Bourassa had ever said that if the Meech 
Lake Accord had been in force he would not have had to 
invoke the “notwithstanding” clause and could have justified 
Bill 178 under the “distinct society” clause of the Meech Lake 
Accord. 


I have not been able to find that statement by Premier 
Bourassa and I have been assured that that statement was not 
made. 


Occasionally reference is made to the additional protection 
that the Meech Lake Accord would give to Quebec and to its 
cultural and linguistic security. That is true, but the reference 
is not just to one provision of the Meech Lake Accord, the 
“distinct society” clause; the reference is to the Meech Lake 
Accord as a whole and to several other important provisions 
which improve and increase the cultural security and confi- 
dence of Quebec. 


In addition to the “distinct society” clause, there is the 
possibility of Quebec’s, as well as other provinces’, entrenching 
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agreements on immigration that are made between the federal 
government and the provinces, a very, very key consideration 
in Quebec. Another is the provision in Meech Lake that would 
constitutionalize what is now the statutory right of Quebec to 
a third of the judges on the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Then there is the change to the amending formula, which 
would add to the list of subjects that require unanimous 
consent for amendments, including national institutions such 
as this place and the Supreme Court, the creation of new 
provinces and so forth. 


So the references to Meech Lake in terms of cultural 
protection are not limited to the provisions relating to the 
“distinct society” clause. 


Finally, I think it must be stated that Premier Bourassa has 
taken a very firm position with respect to the “notwithstand- 
ing” clause precisely because it is so much more powerful a 
tool than the “distinct society” clause, which is an interpreta- 
tive clause in the Constitution. Granted, he could invoke it in a 
court case, as indeed the distinctiveness of Quebec society has 
been invoked now. That has been taken into consideration by 
the courts in rendering judgment, but Premier Bourassa obvi- 
ously recognizes, from his statements on the ‘“‘notwithstand- 
ing” clause, that that is a far more powerful tool than an 
interpretative clause in the Constitution. 


I think he has made it clear—and although I cannot cite the 
quotations, I think I can find them—that he would never 
consider trading the “notwithstanding” clause for the “distinct 
society” clause. 


Senator Frith: Or vice versa! 


Senator Everett: As honourable senators know, there are a 
number of people who would not trade the “notwithstanding” 
clause, but for other reasons, and, indeed, Mr. Bourassa may 
have other reasons that are not related to this. 


@ (1510) 


I agree that his statements could very well be interpreted in 
a number of ways, and you could include any one of those 
from the list that the government leader gave us in the 
statements that have been quoted by Mr. McGillivray. 


However, we cannot avoid or escape the fact that Mr. 
Rémillard has, I gather, made a statement to the effect that, if 
the “distinct society” clause was in force, they would not, in 
this particular case dealing with Bill 178, have had to use the 
“notwithstanding” clause. That is important, because that is 
interpretive of what “distinct society” means and what it 
means when it is in the body of the Constitution. 


I should have thought that in checking what Mr. Bourassa 
said you would have checked—or perhaps you should check— 
what Mr. Rémillard has said. I will not refer to the adviser, 
because the adviser is not identified; but Mr. Rémillard, who is 
an important minister in the government, has made this state- 
ment. You have checked as to whether Mr. Bourassa said that, 
but there is nothing that I can find indicating that Mr. 
Bourassa refuted what Mr. Rémiilard said, having been given 
an opportunity to do so. 
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DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


PREVENTION OF OIL SPILLS IN CANADIAN WATERS— 
GOVERNMENT ACTION—CANADA’S CAPACITY TO DEAL WITH 
OIL SPILLS—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have an 
answer to a question asked on April 4 and May 2, 1989, by the 
Honourable Colin Kenny regarding the Environment—Preven- 
tion of Oil Spills in Canadian Waters—Government Action— 
Canada’s Capacity to Deal with Oil Spills—Government 
Action. 


(The answer follows:) 


To ensure that a similar incident does not occur in 
Canadian waters (the Exxon Valdez grounding), the 
Canadian Coast Guard provides a number of services 
designed to facilitate safe navigation of all vessels, includ- 
ing particularly those with polluting cargoes. These 
include an extensive network of conventional and elec- 
tronic aids to navigation, the broadcast of safety informa- 
tion by a network of Coast Guard radio stations, a system 
of traffic lanes and traffic separation zones in waters with 
significant volumes of traffic, and a series of vessel traffic 
management stations which monitor and guide ships 
through areas of significant traffic or in areas where large 
volumes of polluting cargo are routinely carried by ship. 


In Canada, high level traffic management systems 
including radar surveillance and real time communica- 
tions are provided in areas with substantial tanker traffic, 
and similar systems with VHF radio coverage but without 
radar are provided in three other sites. The radar 
equipped sites include Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, 
Halifax Harbour and approaches to the Bay of Fundy and 
approaches to Saint John Harbour, the areas of Les 
Escoumins, Quebec City and Montreal in the St. Law- 
rence, the Straits of Juan de Fuca and approaches to 
Vancouver Harbour, B.C., and the lower West Coast of 
Vancouver Island (from Tofino). Sites monitoring traffic 
by radio only operate in Prince Rupert, B.C., the Detroit/ 
St. Clair River, and in St. John’s, Newfoundland. Partici- 
pation in these traffic management systems is mandatory 
for all vessels of over 20 meters length. 


This system of traffic management centres with trained 
regulators and standardized procedures is among the most 
extensive in the world and has been put in place specifi- 
cally to reduce the large risk of collision, grounding and 
striking accidents involving large ships, particularly where 
they carry polluting cargoes. In addition, Canada has 
established a unique system to offshore reporting systems 
(sic.) in which ships wishing to enter Canadian waters 
first file with the Coast Guard, by radio, information 
relating to their voyage and the condition of their vessel to 
ensure that it meets Canadian standards and does not 
pose a pollution risk. 


Once entering confined waters, a comprehensive system 
of pilotage provided by the four Crown Corporations 


responsible for this service ensures that a trained mariner 
thoroughly familiar with the local area boards each vessel 
to provide guidance and local expertise. 


In addition to these systems designed to facilitate safe 
passage, Canada also has an extensive regulatory regime 
under which tankers must meet stringent standards of 
design, construction, manning and operation. In addition 
to these standards applying to Canadian flag vessels, 
Canada imposes additional requirements on foreign flag 
vessels beyond those already required by International 
Convention, and requires that ships of foreign registry 
carry a non-Canadian ship compliance certificate to 
demonstrate that they meet these standards. 


Current Canadian requirements regarding oil pollution 
prevention are contained in the oil pollution prevention 
regulations, and non-Canadian ships compliance certifi- 
cate regulations, both made pursuant to the Canada 
Shipping Act. Safety regulations regarding construction, 
equipment, operation, officer certification and safe man- 
ning requirements are similarly made pursuant to the 
Canada Shipping Act. 


In addition, under the same legislation, Pollution Pre- 
vention officers are created and empowered to take action 
to prevent a pollution incident within Canadian waters or 
fishing zones. These powers require that a ship permit 
boarding and inspection by a PPO, produce information 
or documents demanded by a PPO, enter or leave certain 
areas as may be designated by the PPO, all with a view to 
preventing a pollution incident or mitigating its 
consequences. 


With regard to the supplementary question “on what 
Canada’s capacity would be to deal with a spill, if one 
should take place”, the Canadian Coast Guard has in 
place multi-level contingency plans for responding to oil 
pollution incidents. In conjunction with supporting 
Departments and Agencies (and in particular the Depart- 
ment of Environment and the Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans), the Coast Guard regularly conducts exer- 
cises of its contingency plans and response capability. 


The Canadian Coast Guard maintains depots of pollu- 
tion countermeasures equipment at 50 locations across 
Canada. The current inventory of such equipment is 
worth approximately $35 million, and equipment can be 
moved from one area to another as required in the event 
of a spill. Several hundred Coast Guard and other 
Department Personnel have been trained in cleanup oper- 
ations, and regular training courses are held in marine 
spill emergency management. 


In addition to this capacity within Government, the 
major oil companies and marine terminal operators and 
Ports in Canada also maintain significant stocks of pollu- 
tion cleanup equipment, and have their own contingency 
plans for their areas of responsibility. Through the Joint 
Oil Spill Response Plan (JOSREP) arrangements are also 
in place between the Coast Guard and Industry to provide 
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additional industry personnel to Government to assist in 
the management and cleanup of a major incident, should 
one occur, and the private sector pollution countermeas- 
ures equipment is available to Government in such a case. 


With respect to the concern expressed that “while there 
are two cleanup depots in Southern British Columbia, 
neither of them has the capacity to deal with a spill 
anywhere near the size of the Exxon Valdez spill” no one 
depot is intended to have the capability to respond to a 
record size spill such as the Alaskan disaster. Rather, the 
equipment from all depots, the equipment from the pri- 
vate sector, and the combined personnel and expertise 
from both Industry and Government would be brought 
together under the coordination of the Coast Guard, 
under the Joint Oil Spill Response Plan, in order to deal 
with such an incident. 


With regard to the Honourable Senator’s supplemen- 
tary question of May 2, notwithstanding the various 
systems and provisions outlined above designed to reduce 
the risk of a similar accident occurring in Canadian 
waters, Ministers have recently directed their deputies to 
carry out a thorough review of the various tanker safety 
systems, contingency plans and pollution response 
capabilities currently in place. An Interdepartmental 
Team under the Chairmanship of the Department of 
Environment has been established for this purpose, and 
will be bringing forward recommendations for the Minis- 
ter of Transport, Minister of Environment and other 
concerned Ministers over the coming months. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


REPORTS OF CORRECTIONAL INVESTIGATOR—REQUEST FOR 
TABLING 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have an 
answer to a question asked by the Honourable Earl A. Has- 
tings on Solicitor General—Reports of Correctional Investiga- 
tor—Request for Tabling. 


Senator Hastings: What? Did I get an answer? 
Senator Phillips: We have it for you! 

Senator Frith: April 1989? 

Senator Hastings: I thought it was 1988! 


Senator Phillips: 1989. 
(The answer follows:) 


There is always a delay involved in preparing the report 
for publication due to editing, translation and printing 
requirements. The 1986-87 report was delayed further by 
the election call. Finally, some time was involved in 
determining whether the report should be tabled once the 
house resumed sitting or released immediately. The 
matter was resolved in favour of a prompt release. 


Contrary to the statement of Senator Hastings, the 
Solicitor General has not had the 1987-88 Report for 
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almost a year; it was received from the Correctional 
Investigator on April 6, 1989. 


The report is now being translated and prepared for 
publication. It will be released as soon as possible. 


Although it is not mandatory to table these reports in 
the House, this has been the tradition and it is expected to 
continue. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


FORTHCOMING VISIT TO U.S.S.R.—CONSULTATION WITH 
CANADIAN MINISTERS 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have an 
answer to a question asked by the Honourable Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen regarding Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IIl—Forth- 
coming Visit to U.S.S.R.—Consultation with Canadian 
Ministers. 


Senator Frith: Can we hear that one? We would like to hear 
it; 

Senator Phillips: If you really want me to; the answer is 
very brief. 


Her Majesty the Queen is visiting the U.S.S.R. as 
Queen of the United Kingdom, on the advice of the U.K. 
government. She is in no way acting as Queen of Canada 
in regard to this trip. It would therefore be improper to 
comment further. 


Senator Frith: I don’t know why the word “therefore” is 
there. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH SOVIET UNION—DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


BETWEEN PRIME MINISTER THATCHER AND CHANCELLOR 
KOHL—GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have an 
answer to a question asked by the Honourable Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen regarding North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
Negotiations With Soviet Union—Difference of Opinion Be- 
tween Prime Minister Thatcher and Chancellor Kohl—Gov- 
ernment Attitude. 


(The answer follows:) 


Canada has advanced several suggestions for the con- 
sideration of our NATO allies in an effort to help NATO 
achieve a compromise in the Short Range Nuclear Forces 
(SNF) debate. 


These suggestions reflect the Canadian position that 
any NATO decision to undertake necessary moderniza- 
tion should be accompanied by an offer to negotiate 
reduction on SNF, provided that we exclude the “Third 
Zero” from the outset. 


Alliance security continues to rest on maintaining an 
appropriate mix of conventional and nuclear weapons. For 
this reason, we do not believe that the total elimination of 
SNF is desirable. 
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There is no point in publishing the elements of our 
proposal. Our aim is not publicity, but to seek an agree- 
ment that works. 


These were discussed with NATO Secretary General 
Woerner during his trip to Canada earlier in the week. 
They were also communicated by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs in letters to American Secretary of 
State Baker, British Foreign Secretary Howe and West 
German Foreign Minister Genscher and presented in the 
NATO Council on May 3. 


The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs will discuss the Canadian suggestions 
with President Bush and Secretary Baker in a trip to the 
United States that began May 3. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SPACE AGENCY—STATUS OF ROCKET BASE 
AT CHURCHILL, MANITOBA 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on May 3, 
1989, by the Honourable Gildas L. Molgat regarding Space 
Research—Establishment of Space Agency—Status of Rocket 
Base at Churchill, Manitoba. 

(The answer follows:) 

We are just in the process of creating the Canadian 
Space Agency. One of its first tasks will be to review the 
status of the current long-term space plan and provide the 
Government with recommendations for the future. 

It is too early to prejudge this process. 


PARAGUAY 
REPORT ON ELECTION—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 
Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Inquiries: 


Hon. B. Alasdair Graham: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(2), I give notice 
that later this day I will call the attention of the Senate to the 
election in Paraguay earlier this week. 


TRANSPORT 


NEWFOUNDLAND—EFFECTS OF WITHDRAWAL OF AIR CANADA 
SERVICE FROM STEPHENVILLE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Marshall calling the attention of the Senate to 
the effects of the announcement by Air Canada on Febru- 
ary 1, 1989, to withdraw service from the Town of 
Stephenville in the Province of Newfoundland, effective 
June 17, 1989.—(Honourable Senator Bonnell). 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I am not 
prepared to enter into this debate today, but I understand that 


Senator Cochrane is, and, with leave, I would like to allow her 
to speak on this subject, with the adjournment being in my 
name when she has finished. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Ethel Cochrane: I would like to thank Senator Bonnell 
for allowing me to speak at this time. He was much quicker 
getting to his feet yesterday than I was. 


Honourable senators, as we all know very well, the Senate 
has a lengthy tradition, in fact, since Confederation, as a 
forum for the expression and protection of regional interests. It 
is in that spirit that I rise to speak to you today, as a senator 
from Newfoundland and, in particular, from the western part 
of Newfoundland. The issue I am concerned with is transpor- 
tation—transportation to and from a remote part of an island 
to the mainland of Canada, to the rest of North America and, 
through those points, to the rest of the world. 


Senator Marshall spoke yesterday about the announcement 
by Air Canada that it will be withdrawing jet service from the 
airport at Stephenville, Newfoundland, next month. He has 
already outlined to this chamber the potentially devastating 
effects that loss of air service will mean—not just to Stephen- 
ville but to the surrounding area of western Newfoundland. He 
has also informed us about the thousands of letters of com- 
plaint received by his office and my office, as well as by the 
ministers responsible for transportation and privatization, the 
minister responsible for Newfoundland, and the chairman of 
the National Transportation Agency. 


Stephenville is a fairly small urban community by the 
standards of central Canada with a population of about 25,000 
citizens. But Stephenville is blessed with an airport of interna- 
tional standards which has served the area of southwestern 
Newfoundland for more than 40 years. Our airport is also the 
weather alternative for flights to and from Gander Interna- 
tional Airport. Flights that cannot land at Gander are diverted 
to Stephenville for refueling, maintenance, or disembarkation 
and ground transportation to other points. 


Stephenville Airport means much more than that to the 
people of Stephenville and many other communities in the 
surrounding area of southwestern Newfoundland. Our fisher- 
men and fish processors are dependent on our jet service to 
transport fresh fish products to markets in the major popula- 
tion centres of eastern Canada and the United States. Over 1.5 
million pounds of fish per year are shipped out through 
Stephenville Airport. Our business community relies on air 
service to deliver supplies and for business trips; our consumers 
rely on air service to deliver the goods they buy—especially 
since our rail service has been cancelled. Our tourist industry, 
which has been growing in recent years, can hardly continue to 
grow if tourists cannot get in and out of the area. 

In short, in an island community in a province recently 
deprived of railway service the people of the Stephenville area 
are forced, in the last two decades of the twentieth century, to 
rely on air travel and air cargo service. 

For more than 40 years Stephenville Airport has been 
served, and served well, by Air Canada. According to its 
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annual report for 1988, Air Canada had an 8 per cent increase 
in passengers and recorded record profits. According to man- 
agement at Stephenville, our airport recorded a 12 per cent 
increase in passengers. In the face of these statistics, knowing 
the community’s reliance on, and support of, air service, and 
without warning to the community, Air Canada announced on 
February 1 this year that it would withdraw service from 
Stephenville Airport, effective June 17. 


To add serious insult to grievous injury, Air Canada did not 
even have the decency or intestinal fortitude to make their 
announcement in Stephenville. They held a press conference in 
Corner Brook, without informing the Stephenville media, as 
Senator Marshall pointed out in his remarks yesterday. 


I, like many others, have communicated with the Minister of 
Transport and the chairman of the National Transportation 
Agency to request that public hearings be held in Stephenville 
itself—not in Corner Brook or some other community—con- 
cerning this decision by Air Canada. I understand that the 
Honourable John Crosbie, Newfoundland’s representative in 
cabinet, has made the same request to the Minister of Trans- 
port, and I certainly hope that our efforts, and those of 
Senator Marshall and the voices of the opposition MPs from 
our area of Newfoundland, bear fruit. 


I have also communicated with Mr. Claude Taylor, the 
chairman of Air Canada. I wish I could report to you some 
progress from our correspondence, but I cannot. I initially 
requested two pieces of information from Mr. Taylor: why Air 
Canada has decided to withdraw service from Stephenville and 
why their press conference to announce that decision was held 
in Corner Brook. 


The answer to the latter question was that Corner Brook is 
the media’s centre of western Newfoundland. That may be, 
but it is Stephenville’s airport we are talking about and the 
media in Stephenville were not even informed of the press 
conference. Imagine the reaction if Air Canada decided to 
withdraw service from the Ottawa airport and announced its 
decision at a press conference in Toronto—because Toronto, 
after all, is the media centre of Ontario. 


@ (1520) 


To my other question, what reasons Air Canada had for its 
decision to withdraw services, Mr. Taylor responded that the 
majority of passengers using the airport did not originate in 
Stephenville. Air Canada is replacing its Stephenville service 
with service by Air Nova, a subsidiary flying out of Deer Lake, 
a community about 100 miles away from Stephenville. 


I have replied to Mr. Taylor, suggesting, first, that the 
majority of passengers using those flights will not “originate” 
in Deer Lake. I have also suggested to him that the majority of 
passengers flying in or out of airports in Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver do not “originate” in those cities. His logic 
should therefore dictate that Air Canada withdraw service 
from those airports. Since that is apparently not being done, I 
am eagerly awaiting Air Canada’s reply to the question I 
asked in the first place: What are the reasons for the airline’s 
decision to withdraw service from a community that has 
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supported Air Canada for more than four decades? A public 
inquiry might help to shed light on that question, if Air 
Canada is unwilling to give us an honest answer. 


Honourable senators, this is not a trivial matter in the life of 
a community. This decision will have a devastating effect on 
the livelihoods of fishermen, businessmen, travellers and 
pecple who rely on the tourist industry in the Stephenville area 
for their incomes. Air Canada’s decision could help to destroy 
the local economy. Bear in mind that if this can happen in 
southwestern Newfoundland, it can happen in your area, too! 


I recently received Air Canada’s annual report for 1988. 
The airline’s net income more than doubled last year. It went 
from $46 million to $96 million—a record profit. In 1988 Air 
Canada inaugurated a new service to Portugal and announced 
that four more European destinations would be added this 
year. It is rather disturbing to find that our national air 
carrier, with the majority of its shares owned by the people of 
Canada, provides better service to Yugoslavia than it does to 
Newfoundland. 


Senator Frith: That was a cruel shot, but an effective one! 


Senator Cochrane: Honourable senators, I saw an Air 
Canada ad on television a few days ago. The narrator said: 
“Every day thousands of Canadian businessmen rely on Air 
Canada to get them to work and to get them back home 
again.” That may be great for larger communities, but this ad 
is not true for the smaller communities across the country 
where Air Canada is now withdrawing service. 


Senator Marshall spoke eloquently and at length about the 
impact this action will have on the economy of western New- 
foundland—on the businesses our communities have built up 
over the years, on our fishermen, on the future jobs of the 315 
workers at our paper mill. Those jobs, and the jobs of those 
people who work at Stephenville Airport, provide money that 
is put into the local and regional economy. And that money 
creates more jobs, especially in the service sector. Those jobs 
are in peril, at a potentially great cost in unemployment 
insurance benefits and welfare payments. 


We export fish. What about the jobs lost in our markets 
throughout North America if we can no longer ship fresh fish 
from western Newfoundland? Will ACOA have to pay to 
create new jobs in plants to process frozen fish and to conduct 
feasibility studies on their marketability? How will we replace 
the jobs that will be lost in our service sector as a result of this 
decision? 


I ask you this, honourable senators: Did the authors of 
deregulation and the National Transportation Act really 
intend that places like Stephenville be abandoned completely 
under deregulation? Did they intend this to happen to island 
towns like Stephenville, which have virtually no other trans- 
portation links to the rest of Canada? Of the five areas that 
will be affected by Air Canada’s actions, Stephenville is the 
only one being completely abandoned— 


Senator Guay: Shame! 
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Senator Cochrane: —and there is no requirement in the 
National Transportation Act for an Air Canada partner or 
subsidiary to replace the service that is being lost. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


On motion of Senator Frith, for Senator Bonnell, debate 
adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move: 


That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Monday next, 8th May, 1989, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, we discussed earlier one reason for coming 
back on Friday or Monday, but that reason, I am informed, no 
longer exists, because leave was not given in the other place for 
Bill S-2 to proceed through three readings. Therefore, there is 
no requirement for us to come back before Tuesday. The only 
reason that could be advanced for our coming back on Friday 
or Monday is the fact that the government will be obtaining a 
vote for interim supply in the other place tonight, I believe, or 
tomorrow. Another fact worth mentioning is that the Governor 
General’s warrants expire next Friday, or so I have been 
informed by Senator Doody. 


Senator Doody and I have discussed these two matters; that 
is, the adoption by order of the House of interim supply 
tonight or tomorrow in the other place and the need of the 
government, because of the expiry of Governor General’s 
warrants, to have interim supply dealt with next week. Senator 
Doody said to me that if I were to suggest that the Senate did 
not have enough time to debate supply, then he would have to 
ask that the Senate return on Friday or Monday, which I said 
was a reasonable proposition. But we are not going to raise the 
question of time, and I will undertake to honourable senators 
that we will not. This is not just a matter of convenience but is 
because the real debate on the issue of supply takes place in 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, which 
has been dealing with the Estimates now for the last two days. 


Therefore, I see no reason why we should come back on 
Monday. I am completely fulfilling my undertaking and my 
agreement with Senator Doody when I move, in amendment, 
that the adjournment motion read: 


That the motion be not now adopted but that it be 
amended by striking out all the words after the word 
“adjourned” and replacing them by the words “until 
Tuesday next, 9th May, 1989, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

@ (1530) 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, the matter of Royal 
Assent no longer applies, as Senator Frith has indicated. It was 
impossible to receive unanimous consent in the other place. 
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Senator Frith: I was not suggesting that there was anything 
misleading in that respect. Senator Phillips has informed me 
that Royal Assent is no longer an issue. 


Senator Phillips: Senator Frith has referred to his commit- 
ment not to raise the time element and complain that the 
Opposition did not have the opportunity to debate the interim 
supply bill. However, there is another very pressing element to 
the time factor, and that is the expiry of the Governor Gener- 
al’s warrants. 


Senator Frith: I have mentioned that. 


Senator Phillips: As Senator Frith has indicated, they expire 
on May 15, and May 12 would be our last possible day to pass 
those. It would be inappropriate for the Senate to meet for two 
or three days only and then fail to pass the interim supply bill. 


I would point out, honourable senators, that we have no 
commitment that supply will be provided by the weekend. 
Without an agreement between the two parties that supply will 
be provided, I feel the Senate should do its duty and meet on 
Monday, May 8. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, there is no connection 
whatsoever between sitting on Monday and a commitment on 
interim supply. That has nothing to do with sitting on Friday 
or Monday. That is why I moved the amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Phillips, seconded by the Honourable Senator Mac- 
quarrie, with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 


45(1)(g): 
That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 


adjourned until Monday next, 8th May, 1989, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Frith, seconded by the Honourable Senator Fairbairn: 


That the motion be not now adopted but that it be 
amended by striking out all the words after the word 
“adjourned” and replacing them by the words “until 
Tuesday next, 9th May, 1989, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion, in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure to adopt the 
motion as amended? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 
Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Your Honour, 
we should like a recorded vote. 


And two honourable senators having risen. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 
@ (1540) 


The Hon. the Speaker: The doors of the chamber will now 
be locked. 


Motion, as amended, carried on the following division: 
YEAS 
THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Anderson Lewis 
Bonnell McElman 
Bosa Molgat 
De Bané Olson 
Everett Perrault 
Fairbairn Petten 
Frith Robichaud 
Gigantés Steuart 
Graham (Prince Albert- 
Guay Duck Lake) 
Haidasz Stewart 
Hastings (Antigonish- 
Hays Guysborough) 
Hébert Turner—25. 
Hicks 

NAYS 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Balfour Murray 
Bolduc Phillips 
MacDonald Robertson 

(Halifax) Roblin 
Macquarrie Simard 
Marshall Spivak—12. 
Muir 

ABSTENTIONS 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 
Nil 
The Hon. the Speaker: Let the doors be opened. 
@ (1550) 
SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—(Honourable Senator Graham). (6th day of 
resuming debate). 


{Senator Murray.] 
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Hon. B. Alasdair Graham: Honourable senators, I yield to 
Senator Spivak. 


(Translation) 


Hon. Mira Spivak: Honourable senators, I am pleased to 
speak today in reply to the Speech from the Throne of April 3, 
1989. 


It is comforting to note that the Government has included 
environmental protection among its four main objectives. No 
previous government has given the environment such high 
priority, but none before has had to face threats of such 
unprecedented scale and scope to the life of our planet. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): I 
congratulate you on your French. Well done! 
[English] 

In the words of the conference statement of the Internation- 
al Conference on “The Changing Atmosphere”, endorsed by 
over 300 scientists, policymakers and environmentalists from 
over forty countries: 


Humanity is conducting an unintended, uncontrolled, glo- 
bally pervasive experiment whose ultimate consequences 
could be second only to a global nuclear war. 


The experiment involves changing the earth’s atmosphere 
through pumping the so-called greenhouse gases—carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen oxide, tropospheric ozone, clorofluorocarbons 
and methane—into the air in unprecendented quantities and at 
an unprecedented rate. 


Our mindless tampering with the earth’s life support system 
does not end there. We are acidifying the atmosphere, causing 
acid rain but also acid fog, acid snow and dry deposits of 
acidic matter. More frightening still, we are destroying the 
stratospheric ozone layer—that thin blanket of gas that pro- 
tects all life on earth from the sun’s most harmful rays. 
Changes to the chemistry of the atmosphere also occur due to 
human activities that we might not realize aggravate the 
problem of global climate warming. Deforestation around the 
globe is responsible for 20 per cent of the greenhouse effect. 
Every single day we lose 74,000 acres of tropical rainforest. 


During this conference, which was attended by Senator 
Fairbairn and myself, conference delegates shared a sense of 
urgency about the global environmental crisis. Scientists were 
concerned about irreversible changes. We are losing ground on 
many fronts: deserts, forests, ozone layer, acidification, and 
man-made climate changes. 


I was fortunate to be present at that historic conference. It is 
perhaps because of that experience that I am impatient with 
the lack of progress toward environmental protection and 
skeptical that politicians, who are, after all, entrusted to act in 
the public interest, do not yet understand and appreciate the 
urgency of the task. 


The Speech from the Throne promises the strong support of 
the government for the key recommendation of the World 
Commission on Environment and Development—known as the 
Brundtland Report—for “sustainable development”. That con- 
cept, which is gaining in adherents around the world, holds 
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that we should pursue only development that meets the needs 
of the present without sacrificing the ability of future genera- 
tions to meet their own needs. It calls for a fundamental 
re-examination of the way we lead our lives, the way we do 
business, and the way we govern. Despite the good words of 
the throne speech, however, I must sadly conclude that we are 
a long way from understanding their meaning. Allow me 
briefly to examine key areas of economic activity for signs that 
they are “sustainable” within the Brundtland definition. 


It has been nearly a year since the Conference on the 
Changing Atmosphere and yet no government has accepted 
the key recommendation, which was that carbon dioxide emis- 
sions be reduced by 20 per cent by the year 2005. This is an 
absolute minimum. Scientists present at the conference doubt- 
ed that such a move would do more than slow the onset of 
global warming, but felt that, with the time borrowed by those 
reductions, humankind might be able to find alternatives for 
our energy needs. It was recommended that half of the reduc- 
tion could be accomplished through energy conservation 
measures. 


The Government of Canada deserves credit for having 
hosted and organized the conference. Environment Canada 
spent something in the order of $1 million in that effort, yet no 
action has been taken and no commitments made by any 
country in the world to meet the target of a 20 per cent 
reduction in carbon dioxide emissions. 


When speaking to the opening session of that conference the 
Prime Minister heralded a Canadian commitment to an envi- 
ronmentally sensitive energy strategy. However, announce- 
ments by the government of frontier oil and gas extraction and 
other mega projects, while at the same time the budget of the 
alternative energy section of the Department of Energy is cut, 
make it difficult to recognize that, within this country’s energy 
policy, sufficient notice is being taken of the greenhouse effect 
or that our energy policy is sufficiently guided by environmen- 
tal concerns. 


While the words of the throne speech are welcome, unfortu- 
nately, no mention is made therein of the immediate need to 
reshape our energy policies. We must throw the weight of the 
government’s technical, scientific and financial resources into 
aggressive conservation measures, the development of new 
alternative energy sources, and the increased commercial 
exploitation of existing alternatives such as photovoltaic cells 
to capture the sun’s energy, small-scale hydro and wind power. 
Our transportation strategy needs to be overhauled. Subsidies 
to highways need to be rationalized and justified against the 
need to develop energy efficient mass transportation. We need 
to find the fiscal incentives to discourage the use of automo- 
biles in urban areas. Far from accepting the notion that 
Canada in the year 2005 will have more automobiles than 
Canada in 1989, we should dedicate ourselves to reducing the 
number of cars and providing convenient mass transit, while 
increasing the efficiency of cars on the road. 

The decision to reduce the subsidy to VIA Rail in the recent 
Budget I hope does not reflect a misunderstanding of the true 
costs of increasing reliance on the internal combustion engine 
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and highways as the main carriers of passengers and freight 
across Canada. That cost can be measured in increased emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide and nitrogen oxides, and the formation 
of photochemical smog, ground-level tropospheric ozone and 
other pollutants. The harvest of these emissions is global 
warming, flooded coastal regions, drier prairies, dust-bowls, 
increased damage to our forests and the loss of air quality, 
with its attendant hazards to human health. 

@ (1600) 


Our energy strategies are not sustainable, but what of those 
industries that we intuitively regard as endlessly regenerative, 
our renewable resource—forestry, agriculture and fisheries? 
Are we currently practising sustainable development in these 
key areas of our economy? 


Our agricultural policies have encouraged over-production 
and a monocultural mind-set on the prairies. Grain is grown on 
every available cultivable inch of land, while the price per 
bushel fluctuates and the debt load of farmers goes through 
the roof. The measures taken by the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Administration after the dust-bowl days of the Depres- 
sion—incentives to maintain hedgerows, to alternate crops, 
and to leave land fallow have been replaced with a subsidy 
program that encourages over-production, the exploitation of 
marginal lands, overuse of pesticides, erosion, and the loss of 
wetlands and wildlife habitat. The then Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry in its 1984 
report entitled “Soil at Risk: Canada’s Eroding Future” 
estimated that soil degradation was costing Canadian farmers 
more than $1 billion annually in farm income, as well as 
depleting the productive capability of our soil. Agriculture 
Canada estimates that annual on-farm soil degradation costs 
are about $1.3 billion, and could exceed $2 billion per year by 
the end of this century. Peter Fehr, head of soil conservation 
planning for the PFRA, said that a two-year-old study by the 
PFRA showed that as much as seven million acres in crop 
production on the prairies were marginal. This can be found in 
the Western Producer of April 6, 1989. 


Half of Canada’s endangered species are found in our 
prairies. Despite well-intentioned programs aimed at wildlife 
restoration, such as the North American Waterfowl Manage- 
ment Plan, restructuring the agricultural subsidy programs 
could accomplish more faster than using any other single lever 
available to government. At this point it is clear that our 
agricultural activities are not yet sustainable, even though 
laudable steps are being taken through soil and water accords 
now being negotiated between federal and _ provincial 
governments. 


What of our forestry practices? As Canadians, we have seen 
ourselves as hewers of wood and drawers of water. We are 
keen to put that image behind us in a swirl of high technology. 
Yet forestry accounts for an annual contribution of $37 billion 
and provides some 750,000 direct and indirect jobs. Forests 
have more than this impressive economic value. They are also 
an important part of any water and soil conservation strategy, 
as well as a contributor to global climate regulation through 
the absorption of carbon. The forests provide habitats for 
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wildlife and fish and are a source of recreation, both consump- 
tive and nonconsumptive. All this is only possible by healthy 
and genetically diverse forests. 


Given the enormous importance of the forests to Canada’s 
environment and economy and the longstanding principle of 
sustained yield of our forests, here, at least, Canadians should 
be able to find an example of “sustainable development” at 
work. However, despite departments of forestry in every prov- 
ince and a new federal Ministry of State for Forestry, the 
resource is being seriously mismanaged. The current Minister 
of State for Forestry, the Honourable Frank Oberle, asked 
some years ago, “What would happen if Canadians realized 
their children would inherit an economy from which the chief 
engine had been removed by simple mismanagement?” In 
1988, in his most recent report to Parliament, the Auditor 
General took aim at the federal subsidy program, pointing out 
that wood shortages were being reported in every province and 
that forest managers lacked the basic information—that is, 
up-to-date inventories from which annual allowable cut figures 
could be extracted. The reality is that we are cutting our 
forests faster than they can regenerate, and we are only 
replanting 20 per cent of the area harvested. Twenty per cent! 
I was amazed to see that figure. Significant areas of our 
forested land are now classified “NSR”, or “not sufficiently 
restocked”, and that area is growing by 200,000 hectares per 
year. 


Far from enhancing the many benefits of a diverse forest 
ecosystem, modern forestry favours the creation of even-aged 
monocultures, maintained through the use of insecticides and 
herbicides and harvested through the ecologically devastating 
and wasteful practice of clear-cutting. This type of forestry 
reduces the likelihood of natural regeneration as huge tracts of 
landscape, reduced to moonscape, are not as readily naturally 
reseeded as are areas that have been selectively logged or 
strip-cut. Between 1976 and 1986 the area of forest clear-cut 
increased dramatically—from 571,210 hectares to 813,410 
hectares. 


In some ways we are inured to the damage that is being 
done to our forests by the historical fact that the European 
settlers have always logged. The reality is, however, that we 
are logging at an unprecedented rate, using new and intrusive 
technologies. We are logging the last and best of our forests as 
if there were no tomorrow. For instance, about 45 per cent of 
the wood now being cut in Canada comes from British 
Columbia. Much of that harvest is coming from the very last 
stands of so-called “old-growth forest”—trees that took be- 
tween 300 and 800 years to grow. These trees have a huge 
economic value, as a single one of these last giants has more 
wood fibre than a dozen or more second-growth trees. These 
ancient forests are more than just future timber revenue. 
Many spokesmen look at them as just wood. They are the 
richest, most ecologically diverse ecosystem on this continent. 
They provide for salmon stocks, maintain healthy streams and 
watersheds and are habitats for eagles and grizzly bears. The 
temperate rain forests of British Columbia support a much 
larger biomass and hold more carbon out of the atmosphere 
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than their tropical cousins. In a real sense, old growth forests 
are non-renewable. They are part of our natural heritage. 
Unless one is prepared to wait another 800 years for that 
renewal, they do not grow back to their full and rich biological 
wealth. 


The forest industry, however, acts as though the second- 
growth forest will be an adequate replacement for the ancient 
forest they are clear-cutting. In fact, this will lead to what 
foresters call the ‘“‘fall-down effect’. In other words, as the last 
old-growth forest is replaced with new growth, the volume per 
hectare at harvest will be drastically reduced. Think of it as 
dwarfs replacing giants, but taking up the same floor space. 
The projections for harvesting will have to be revised down- 
ward, hence the “‘fall-down effect’. If current rates of clear- 
cutting of British Columbia’s old-growth forests continue, all 
economic areas of the ancient forest will be gone within 17 
years. Is this sustainable? 


@ (1610) 


I do not want to leave the impression that over-cutting and 
poor forest management practices are restricted to British 
Columbia, although the descriptive phrase employed by former 
Minister of Trade, the Honourable Pat Carney, to describe her 
province’s forests does come to mind. She called them “‘sil- 
vicultural slums”. The problem of overcutting and not ade- 
quately restocking forest land is a problem in every province. 


In my own province of Manitoba the provincial government 
has just happily announced a deal whereby a major pulp and 
paper company, Repap, will take over the ailing Manfor plant 
and receive cutting rights to one-fifth of the province. The 
company’s plans include increasing the harvest of these lands 
threefold. Trees up north take about 115 years to grow to any 
size. And all this has been approved without any environmen- 
tal assessment, before the deal is signed! 


Moreover, as Manitoba’s Environment Council recently 
pointed out, Manitoba does not have an adequate biological 
and ecological inventory of the northern part of the province. 
We are giving away the last great tracts of boreal forest at 
bargain-basement rates. We won’t have another chance to 
preserve our forests. We won’t have another opportunity to 
ensure that harvesting is sustainable. We need to decide how 
much of our forests should be left unspoiled—those crown 
lands that belong to the people. Or will our descendants know 
wilderness only through film and video? Are tourism and 
recreation less important and less valuable industries than 
forestry? 


Of course, all of the above does not even begin to take into 
account the impacts on forestry of our other wasteful activi- 
ties. The burning of coal, the use of automobiles and smelting 
all contribute to acid rain, which causes “‘maple die back” and 
other forms of forest decline. The greenhouse effect may hold 
the greatest threat to our forests by heating the climate and 
moving temperate zones further north. The climate will move 
far faster than soil and trees. The irony is that rapid deforesta- 
tion will hasten the enormous disruption caused by global 
warming and will ultimately devastate the forest industry. 
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(Translation) 


This overview only gives a glimpse of the crisis affecting 
Canada’s forests, but it is sufficient to conclude that present 
practices can only lead us to disaster. 

[English] 

The fishery is another important area of economic activity 
which is allegedly maintained on a sustainable basis, yet 
fishermen on both coasts complain that the fish stocks are 
depleted. Off-shore trawlers are often blamed, but in-shore 
fishermen as well fear that the quotas may be too high. The 
reality is that, despite efforts of government scientists in the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans, no one really knows 
where all the fish have gone; no one can yet assess the damage 
being done to the entire marine environment—from the largest 
mammals in the world, the whales, to the minute phytoplank- 
ton which supply the bulk of the earth’s oxygen—as a result of 
toxic chemicals, sewage, pesticide run-off, oil spills and other 
man-made, suicidal pollution of the oceans. 


I have already confessed to being impatient. I have children 
and young grandchildren, as do many of you, who will not 
forgive me for being less. The choices for our grandchildren, 
perhaps our children, for a good quality of life are being 
curtailed or foreclosed. However, I am also familiar with the 
ways of government and the exigencies of politics. I know that 
miracles do not happen overnight and that “sustainable deve- 
lopment” is a goal that may never be reached unless we start 
now. Despite the pledges of the throne speech, we need more 
than words to begin the transition from shortsighted, short- 
term, profit-driven decision-making to that which takes the 
global, long-term view. We must seriously worry about a world 
in which there are more species of nuts and bolts than of birds. 


I welcome the creation of the National Round Table on the 
Environment and hope that they will tackle the key areas of 
our economic activity and challenge fundamental assumptions 
about the way we do business. I urge all governments to move 
quickly in the direction of implementing the National Task 
Force Report—and Canada was first to implement the 
Brundtland report—which will make it possible for Canada to 
assume a world leadership role on sustainable development. It 
will mean tough decisions and it will not be easy. 


This government has accepted the premise that environmen- 
tal concerns must be central to all decision making—not 
marginalized or segmented. It has accepted the value that 
government must speak for the public interest in this area, but, 
until all the decisions of government are measured against the 
yardstick of their contribution to global survival, we must be 
impatient. It is the key ingredient to survival. When Prime 
Minister Brundtland was asked what was the most important 
word in the Report of the World Commission on Environment 
and Development, she answered, “Now.” Just as one of the 
ancient prophets of my people said many thousands of years 
ago, “If not now, when?” 


(Translation) 
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We must not only commit ourselves to protecting the envi- 
ronment, but also act without delay. The future of us all 
depends on it. 

[English] 

Our common future depends on it. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

On motion of Senator Graham, debate adjourned. 


PARAGUAY 
REPORT ON ELECTION 


Hon. B. Alasdair Graham rose pursuant to notice of earlier 
this day: 
That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
election in Paraguay earlier this week. 


He said: I want to thank honourable senators for permitting 
me to make a few observations with respect to the election in 
Paraguay last Monday. 


I returned today from that country where I was the co-lead- 
er of an observer delegation sponsored by the National Demo- 
cratic Institute for International Affairs based in Washington, 
D.C. Its chairman is former Vice-President Walter Mondale 
and the president is J. Brian Atwood. In the past five years the 
institute has achieved a very commendable reputation for its 
role in the cause of human rights and in promoting freedom 
and democracy around the world. 


The delegation included political party leaders, legislators 
and representatives of public policy institutes from Latin 
America, Europe, the United States and, of course, Canada. I 
should point out that the U.S. component of the delegation 
comprised both Republicans and Democrats. 


I want to thank Senator McElman for his words of welcome 
back to this chamber. Some people have suggested that I am 
invited on these election-observer missions in other countries in 
the hope that some time I will get it right back home. 


We observed the election in five different regions of Para- 
guay: the capital city of Asuncion, Concepcion, Ciudad del 
Este, Encarnacion, Villarica. 


To say the least, it was an historic occasion. For the last 35 
years Paraguay has lived under a brutal and repressive dicta- 
torship, and in that time there was a very close interaction 
between the military and the ruling Colorado Party. General 
Andres Rodriguez became provisional President at the time of 
the military coup that ousted former President Stroessner on 
February 2 of this year. The three-month period since then did 
not provide the preconditions necessary for free and fair 
elections. The opposition parties faced the new circumstances 
without ever having had the opportunity or the experience of 
real participation in the past. 


@ (1620) 


I should acknowledge that there have been some notable 
changes since the coup. One only has to recall that just three 
months ago Paraguay lived outside the community of demo- 
cratic nations. It has since taken several significant, if tenta- 
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tive, steps towards meeting its international human rights 
obligations and ensuring respect for the rule of law. 


Some of these steps were evident in the comparative open- 
ness of the campaign which preceded the election. We were 
told that persecutions of persons, and other serious human 
rights violations, diminished significantly during this time. 
Restrictions on the press were lifted and several newspapers, 
which had been shut down in the last few years, resumed 
publication. Political parties that existed underground were 
recognized. 


Given these circumstances, the opposition parties, despite 
not having achieved their demands for changes in the electoral 
process, decided to participate in the elections and they hoped 
to use them as a vehicle for an ongoing democratic transition 
process. 


The conduct of the elections was far from perfect. Our 
delegation observed many irregularities and instances where 
the election law was violated. In many cases there was clear 
evidence of an intent to commit fraud. Many of the irregulari- 
ties were the result of an election law designed to ensure that 
the Colorado Party maintained power. Significant electoral 
reform is required, and it is hoped that these matters will be 
dealt with prior to the scheduling of any further elections, 
whether local or national. 


As for the more serious election law violations, these related 
to the political culture in which undemocratic sectors of the 
Colorado Party dominated all aspects of Paraguayan society 
for many years. Changing this culture poses a major challenge 
for Paraguayans, both for those within the Colorado Party and 
for those who have challenged the Colorado Party’s political 
domination over the years. It will require massive education 
for the citizens of Paraguay regarding the responsibilities and 
the rights of living in a democratic society. 


In that respect, honourable senators, I would hope that 
Canada, which we often boast is the freest country in the 
world, along with the appropriate institutions within our coun- 
try, would be prepared to lend a generous helping hand in the 
whole education process. It is also worthy of note that the 
National Democratic Institute for International Affairs has 
helped significantly in establishing in Paraguay a centre for 
democratic studies. Its good work is already evident in that 
country. 


The election must be regarded not as an end but as a 
beginning in the effort to change the Paraguayan political 
culture. Indeed, our delegation observed many instances where 
representatives of different parties worked together in a spirit 
of cooperation. The government, which will be led by President 
Andres Rodriguez and dominated by members of the Colorado 
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Party, has committed itself to change. Only time will tell. As 
the old saying goes, the proof will be in the pudding. 


The mandate given to President Rodriguez was in recogni- 
tion of his commitment to this end. It was also a vote of hope 
that Paraguay’s institutions and practices will be improved, 
strengthened and fortified. Specifically, commitments have 
been made by the President and other leading Colorado Party 
officials to reform the electoral law and the constitutional 
framework. 


To accomplish the goal of creating a democratic Paraguay, 
changes should occur as a result of dialogue and negotiations 
between the various Paraguayan political sectors. Responsible 
political opposition, whether organized in parties or expressed 
in the media, should be encouraged. 


True democracy requires the spirited and conflictive 
exchange of ideas and an unerring predisposition to compro- 
mise and to resolve all conflicts peacefully. 


During my stay in Paraguay, both before and after the 
election, I met with the publisher of what was described as the 
newspaper with the largest circulation in the country. The 
paper was shut down by the government on March 22, 1983. It 
resumed publication on March 22 of this year, after press 
restrictions were lifted. Last weekend, before Monday’s elec- 
tion, the publisher spoke with me about the enormous econom- 
ic potential in the country. On Tuesday, on the way to his 
home for a visit, I asked him if he was pleased with the 
outcome and he replied, “It was better than I expected.” I 
said, “Do you mean the results?”’ He said, “No. I was afraid 
that there was going to be widespread shooting and bloodshed, 
and there was none.” 


Having said that, I want to say that we were received with 
great courtesy by the Paraguayan people. I was encouraged by 
the number of young people, the new generation, who par- 
ticipated actively; but, really, it was the little people living well 
below the poverty level who greeted us with a smile and a 
warmth that made us feel very much at home. 


Honourable senators, any conclusion about the significance 
of the May 1 elections will ultimately be based on where they 
lead. If the elections are to represent a serious move towards 
democracy, then reforms must begin immediately. It is hoped 
that the international community, including Canada, will con- 
tinue to monitor future developments in Paraguay and will 
provide meaningful support for the emerging democratic insti- 
tutions in that part of the world. However, in the final 
analysis, the future of democracy in Paraguay is obviously in 
the hands of the Paraguayan people themselves. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: If no other honourable 
senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered debated. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 9, 1989, at 2 p.m. 


May 4, 1989 
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(See p. 136) 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND ADMINISTRATION 


FIFTH REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, May 4, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration has the honour to 
present its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends the approval of 
the New Premium-sharing Arrangements for 
Senators’ Group Surgical-Medical Insurance Plan 
(GSMIP), as described in the Appendix to this Report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


APPENDIX 


SENATORS’ GROUP SURGICAL-MEDICAL 
INSURANCE PLAN (GSMIP) 
LEVELS 2-3 


Background 


The Senate and the House of Commons have been 
advised by Treasury Board (T.B.) that improvements to 
the Group Surgical-Medical Insurance Plan (GSMIP) 
are extended to both Houses of Parliament should 
Senators and Members of the House of Commons wish 


to take advantage of these benefits. The House of 
Commons recently recommended to the Treasury Board 
that these improvements be extended to Members of the 
House of Commons. 


Improvements 


Treasury Board would pay 50% of the additional 
premium on behalf of Senators for coverage under 
levels 2 and 3 of the Optional Hospital Benefit portion 
of the GSMIP. 


The following table indicates the monthly pro- 
rated costs to be borne by Treasury Board: 


Recommended 
Pro-rated Cost 


Present 
Pro-rated Cost 


Cost 
$1.85 | $0.40 | $2.25 | $1.12 
4.50 S001 20.60 2.92 |} 
2.60 0.40 | 3.00 | 1.50 
6.45 1.35 


7.80 3.90 
The incremental annual costs to the Government 
for these improvements would be approximately $2,000. 


Level 2: Single 


Family 


Level 3: Single 


Family 


The effective date of these benefits will be 
communicated to Senators as soon as Treasury Board 
informs the Senate. 
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Willie: AG AMS wieccci.cgceeveiscessdvavesonceensivesgusdesch Cee ee Oe ET nee Northwest Territories .................... Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
Horace Andrew Olson, Pi@S2ienee! 2s Pies tO eee ck ite easiest sec sct soe AlbertaySouth 22s) s-.cetee er Iddesleigh, Alta. 
Royce Frith sy et ir )  BE Le ed tind cnineen erste coeteoeene em esecr Gounty anarchy Sek oi... csees Perth, Ont. 
Peter’ Bosa cz. oeiascssotecesecascec cco deoutiekan it teveedeve tees ce sa eet Me RO re tee ViOrk=@abotowt Seo ciccsciseacticaves Etobicoke, Ont. 
Duff Roblin, P.Co.-. cc. shorsdacs Sinise ssens cass PD as Pe OM rc atin ete AN eta gs 2 REGIRIVEne, Cee EE ccc hccececsvenee Winnipeg, Man. 
Joseph=Philippe Guay, PC ioc ccess coco deesesssenstee sos epeges eee aattsears emer nseae Ste Boniface: sec okicssccateaetacuons, St. Boniface, Man. 
Stanley: Haidasz; P.Ci a9 eect ct a rete eeeen seer ene orauereaen Toronto-Parkdale ..............ccceee Toronto, Ont. 
Philip Derek Lewis 2.2 x cclence nc cess tas eaters ie areguerstan ttre ent Sts JONM Sten ere occ ee te ne St. John’s, Nfld. 
Neck? Marshall Stove ee eee hapa eee RT etary Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook, Nfld. 
Margaret Jean Andersoty ic :srcrcceth cota ree tehiy en asec areca rare cee Northumberland-Miramichi ......... Newcastle, N.B. 
Roberti wire tee ee eee ere eee ken arnt eraser Cape Breton-The Sydneys.............. Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Le Norbert Thériault soc cccnecess recone eae eee ore eat etre ieee Bale: dusVinirese sec cect et Baie Ste-Anne, N.B. 
Dalia, W Od osccc iccssc ee cee tesevade ct eee estos eaenene Seales cosnncesveir sce ous someesraRe ons: Montarville se recee ee Montreal, Que. 
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asec le, LLpel ay EV ohn ses gie eSataeN ae co ee nn er a Oe ee Saree tec ee cet Montreal, Que. 
SEEM MURE A TSIOS TES ALL OUE cccectery eckes ces feten se sue cagheas svvsnvdnsadevtctaneetasnevasaltnnererssbih Repindm eet oe tee rue an Regina, Sask. 

MEOW OHINIVEU ET DV RNs epee Se ens ceca aie saver ota cetrk uae ee Grenville-Carleton)... 32.0 Ottawa, Ont. 
TEI MES PESBOLES ID Bet A EOF. 0e con cya fh genninnasnesiasvasvvarseduxendzsseseanstdvadeantinasdaavanes DAKOTA MN 8c creas seacetunencnes Warspite, Alta. 
RGRIVECe ANOON NEA UN OPCAKEH) pescarce. eon ee sens concsteeeg veces ssetetisrsiees ae eases eee Kennebecaenne ste ase senna oom. Montreal, Que. 
OACEEDIUIT "LU ROTEL ENV Sco diese Roo nae e RNa IS ee Se ee cet ee Pe En a mneseaurentidessee eee Quebec, Que. 

RMB VV AUN AITIELS OOD Vee oe eee ecco ceccstodeshetencpbisasstibessssoisa enue tee Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s, Nfld. 
OU ARAN ERC a 2G P cleat Vc vay Foshan wegrewcacmev meen ea ouaah Hillsboroughiee-cee ees nee Victoria, P.E.I. 
INA CHANSINUDRIUZ eee reenter tere we eNs crease ee verses SOON Ie) ees Ae WinnipessNorthpeee Winnipeg, Man. 
SNES RUICAI | sll dates UM aad erred lth Cons lita AA Ka RGyalemnness essed oon aaa Norton, N.B. 
PS? AA ESI IGT Gace ashen A a te BloorandsYionpemee ee Toronto, Ont. 
CLOT VAICHACIEE LI UElCUG es errant s, Sencese cet srbr sk ose te hte fay ett coe Seen Te teh Ottawa-Vaniegee wea Ottawa, Ont. 

NVA AEC DONOUSNIINE! | Vaewecccstceeccesseteeccoe ese eae ene et eee PortiSevern (ene i ee Mississauga, Ont. 
RCL ORC RAMI tes errant ©, cute see rehrenstanuescaes Lic) Wid BG PEN erate, atts Wiellington tee ett. eer Montreal, Que. 
NPCONES ECOL DC Ieee tee reer mre eset ne steczenants {Ars seve dosah athe expla? SNe iat VICTOR anata Dane ARIA AES sno ees Westmount, Qué. 
AIC CANE GISANES Seen a Soed oc scccseiosstaasto etre etree Peace tena DewWorimicree seen Montreal, Qué. 
aL SOE ros alee pe fhsants ll A Re OP RE att Seti ak RS ae Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield, N.S. 
ES ul AR er eran ee ets et Se oo REE ce, <a SouthiShorexetmesee tise Halifax, N.S. 
OTE ESAT Tie solace tna ah poh pe RRR Soc Metrosboronto meee Toronto, Ont. 
PATITICL OM OOISM ere errr n. tiirrenetes intent 2, SEER eey TE Ree ssh Toronto:Centreve ey oe ee Toronto, Ont. 
CONSE RS WELD cs cacao bari oc ceptors SAr ESR ESR Pe aR meet eter ene ee Inkermaneeenen ee oreo Kuujjuaq, Qué. 
MEORITAMVIATSCL CI Rtn eertee Me note ee, tea ites och tne he en tee itt Toronto-Taddle Creek ................... Toronto, Ont. 

(RS SRS ro Ss 005 od hI ee i Kamloops-Cariboo.................:.000 Kamloops, B.C. 
DUAIIC BELIIILIDRELAY Seecceten steer tate cnt ttre Sra erent haces eee ee ena Rae ee Calgaryperrretcavers ie ose: Calgary, Alta. 
DOM COBAIN DANII memrmeeneretetscettetceres screcre: Sct ececaretestenees<i2es ede eee cee teers a: [eth bridges stems sctarressienees Lethbridge, Alta. 
“COT TTS crosebnchrsnchociin ate aor NEE SERS RES PRED oe Rideayerien rate er cum Ottawa, Ont. 
MGS LDS LSRANS 121 Ce oe cecal ad eee REED ERR Oa a iconic DeilagVallicre ems nee Montreal, Que. 
PILATE OSCONENIACEA CHEN sb: ve escent tu, rere es ak a eee eee oe Highlands-Canso ...............0:ccc00 R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
RETNED Lys ETE ee Bed Cac eda tr ohaceteh eps eR EEE ERE OBER pat Ree reser PE En ary cae Beauséjoure see eee Grand-Digue, N.B. 
ELLOS 0g Olen caaededll lage bet rep aeSeSPRR, BOSSES ERM pape ie dL Lai ea Grand-Savlts carts roa wiees Grand-Sault, N.B. 
MINGIMIASTReNTIBeCLEDV Cre caer ee oe oreenae rt ate tans Sa 8 oer DesEanaudicrepe Davidson, Que. 
ROTAIRICSHINODERUSDUINGI: Merrree ee corset mt jarm crea tonehs MI AMeen Or WEE mR, Lace ond on sistent iraratin: eetceatt London, Ont. 
IUCR aNinte PORIOT ECLA enc er seer nessa one hs enka Sonn eres, ce Halifax sw rgt tetnere iettest scr a esens Halifax, N.S. 
PANNE EEMBELOODOCTA SOI ore er errr 0505 ok ceo ireah ir Sater ites ak See ees ae Riverview asim ide tree tory oe Shediac, N.B. 
PEStAChOSMVVAIIIATI EAT OOLES et etsc.Secssecsoe ties Ul ab elo vet esea te, Regina-Qu’Appelle............0....00.... Regina, Sask. 
ESET LLCS. ah le prada EE EE RTE ERCP ce ie North Worker sate nadenerernaete sa Toronto, Ont. 
AUD AVI Geet ert nt fe Stee Sonos RS Be Oe A eee Bed fordigstnn sarertnny canner scale Montreal, Que. 
DEAT VERUMICCUSIII ATC teeters tactic ster sso raer Nimes sn iborars ions ene my AEP Mee oR Edmundstonmrene eee eee Edmundston, N.B. 
SING COSTS candi eee gla AS eee Lauzon: peck ete bole ere West Brome, Que. 
EET ST TS, NGAI ag CAL a ond ec Markhannd screenees ort Markham, Ont. 
OS CASTES 0 et ah sd dh oa se INewfoundlandi@e en eee Port au Port, Nfld. 
NSTC ieee a Re ie tt he Prince Edward Island..................... Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
OES onde eed ded EMRE Manitoba seri tries entire ettasr nies Winnipeg, Man. 
LUGE |BYV217) ocecoccsanee tip bbe see Aine ie IIE EREER oe prt Re EER Pr is ie Bani er ee DelasDurantayemernen ee Montreal, Que. 
(OTE STS, COLES oA 72 give Be Waterford-rinityiees. stn St. John’s, Nfld. 
OLD TEC cron lh ded aida lh CRN OR re Gol fests Barres reece os Ste. Foy, Que. 
SeeMPEERUTONUL- RONAN te to.t.,.,.$.ccees crest cee As OI Re Matte ree wa Milledisles::: tary otareseinn en: Montreal, Que. 
UES UGE ATTIRE Cased ies mele REECE EERO Pb Ei oes Aono De:Salaberryesseteeree: Quebec, Que. 


OOCEELIS, UIST CAT ahead se Rigaud) ecassrcemmrecmnter xeon Hull, Que. 
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Adams Willies cc: Bt cahoots scsce oo scot rer es tae ese it ee ee eee Roos Northwest Territories .................... Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
Anderson;iMargare tel Carn tte seas occ coc ves cn cwth severe eadrren esas ee <cce Northumberland-Miramichi ......... Newcastle, N.B. 
Argue Hazen P: Cision it a coat ai ssccu snes gcate tars ioe ieee Raat eR cn Regina cles. cs., citer cee Kayville, Sask. 
Asselin: Martial P:G. ics trae attd acces suscset cen icene eevee eee eh casdag bis oss Stadaconamee sch ee eee La Malbaie, Que. 
Atkins? Normans, aeons ores cet hea es ct eee ee es Mearkhainierss ccss:c0sccsc cere oe eas Markham, Ont. 
“Austin ack Pi Go tee cskast ser BB veces chusegeee aco aco ee ee eR cl Vancouver South)...........500.c0een: Vancouver, B.C. 
Balfours-Reginala el anne ysis tet css siegec is socaet scons asnaasy ee eases Reginaverer ae tr chon Regina, Sask. 
BarootessEfstathiosaw illiamine es ..ccccccrec een sees see cea ee crs Regina-Qu’Appelle.......................-. Regina, Sask. 
Bazin i Jeane 3. see Se Sti Be sc Bhs acess costae ce ieee ee en a gc pea Mae Boece ses DeivlaiDurantaye me. Montreal, Que. 
Beaudoin GéraldoA vce, <tc thei co lies ies ccasera costed hone nae ee ete Rigaud pares aise rccaceivicesevastis Hull, Que. 
Beélisless RR ba Gail is teste oss so sscentaaeos Ras nthe Sone Sepa eect cate Sosa Sud buyers eccc ence teers Sudbury, Ont. 
Bell. pAnmE liza bet hieces, :scoscs efi ioice oe hess eee a caer co Nanaimo- Malaspina ................00 Nanaimo, B.C. 
Bielish sMarthasPepccte tte 33icc 98. os. css caesar tana esa ooo Lakeland sees eee ee hee Warspite, Alta. 
BolducaR ochiss 4 eee oan 8 oc Seco ect alah arc ERT orn ON 680s Ol fe rer Gor wscsissaen costaces Ste. Foy, Que. 
Bonnell, Mis Lorne gesee eet ons c38 coc ccescesea sacs sano ere eek Oe oes MurstaysRivetarerer sec Murray River, P.E.I. 
BosaspP eter Sea 2eee 0h ox ccd telah oa cnndccass eases cone teste ws ate tt seoes gab erage ates VYiork=Gabotomeere cs su ree: Etobicoke, Ont. 
Buckwold:Sidneyglzincons5 8 Sek. S ccc eens es tessaeci eee vegeta see eons Saskatoon et ric csscii ore Saskatoon, Sask. 
Chaput-RollandjSolan ge cis hthoscs, sss. seyce crop ecsees ese 2s aetna Bee enn: Millesshess eave ie. coca seks Montreal, Que. 
Charbonneau;.Guy, (Speaker) 3.4. :::0.cscccecctesty essen cose ene acer ci Kennebec site eee ices testis! Montreal, Que. 
GochranesEthe lear toe Se ccccstereersi sak ea wate ee SP coc Newfoundlande=—= Port au Port, Nfld. 
Coggert Michelet occet0s 8 set Oo ich. veh pen toa esau ina renee cts Tauzoneeec eee ee Sees West Brome, Que. 
CoolssgA nines C Beer Mies ic OE, soca. cedoe asic caeeu eet ai crv vl oa a aaa ca Moronto.Centiemseeeee Toronto, Ont. 
Corbin, (Eymard, Georges wah ashe. .0.c5cscheyssesehe sass ses una nscante senate ome oo Grand-Sault7 sey tes ecco. Grand-Sault, N.B. 
Grolls David (A tyres acta eee toed ct sc cots asveath autetucnuae. ovale gu seems Obese Toronto-Spadinawres ee. Toronto, Ont. 
Davey, Keith See ce Rt cosas Hrs at ace etree cee Vonks ove. ete, ene eee end Toronto, Ont. 
David.» Palle site ttre oth kts. caches ce caceanw, tacos tcl dac iat oan ase Bedford seer Ae teers loess cee. Montreal, Qué. 
De:BanésPierre;: Ps Cech sire ect an cscs es sacksvuet dos sh cag auear he eee ees DeslatWallicrewere ee es Montreal, Que. 
DeniswAzellus, PC x2 ces ccsn Bess ster sesses cs ots i Mee ese [earSalle etree ek ea Montreal, Que. 
Dood ye Willie rin irae es Boss oes) cose an esos gezate ce ceiceuavecas Mire eaetE snp: Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s, Nfld. 
Doyles:Rich arp) ieee xc ach var eS ci sso ss costs casio ccs ccotsesuce os ssarmepeameem eaieieten cone. INOFthivViorke cee se ceseescce cas Toronto, Ont. 
Everett, Douglas De te ttt che 508 gs aid iusasaee iorate, domenica ae nds ForteROu gee cece Winnipeg, Man. 
FairbainniJOyCes.a20e8 et eoe hae hie titen uke oe tae eRe os tis Wethbridse neers. rr Lethbridge, Alta. 
Flynt, Jacques’ Pi@, ec 268 coe RR on 2a oooh 1h hye ean ine Rougemontpeeeeeere te Quebec, Que. 
Frith) Roy Ce) cticsptes 9 state oh conosco cc Ban tae Wiel cinerea GountyMéanarkewee Ales... Perth, Ont. 
Gigantés; Philippe: Deane rccntct hh, coe. acenss veassciedest sess coisas meen etait on sery Deworimictincte rcs. co cere: Montreal, Qué. 
Grafstein; Jerahmiel iS. desecse BS. coc occcscsn ees ecco ene er eee Metroslorontommereee coe Toronto, Ont. 
Graham \BernardsA lasdainis 2280... no i ia tee cone ete ots. MihepHightlands ewes sees Sydney, N.S. 
Guay; Joseph-Philippesy Pe Coy. 505. os soos oon foneees ase toss tuge ee oes StyBonifacesemwe cto ee - St. Boniface, Man. 
HaidaszStanléy, B.Gs. tonntic Rhee cca ets sc nectot ston snace urea Pes Toronto-Parkdale .............cceeee Toronto, Ont. 
Hastings Bart Ay: colt asin ahh notes odccassacavcececses nats ne cons BallisersFOOUnwis 2: cis cisco Calgary, Alta. 
HayseDanteli Phillipa x. Bhs St 8 ooo ct cones socn a seserasn nant gs came aes Gal Sar yPare tet ore a8 estes Calgary, Alta. 
Hebert: JaCquesset te. casio ccertcet eet ence een ears ese ee Wellington errr eee ete Montreal, Que. 
Hicks Henny tDistens ieee ee ee eee eee eee neces The Annapolis Valley.................... Halifax, N.S. 
Kellya william, McDonough.) oe em ae eters PortiSevern reo. cece... Mississauga, Ont. 
Kenny Colinipcc acteristic arcane asa ac ea ca Richa ue et etre es sos Ottawa, Ont. 
KirbysMichaelin 8 ee ae ei age cee ene ner econo ee SouthS hore yas f eee ose eee Halifax, N.S. 
Kolbers:- Leo \bitsnete te tice ten ee Sec aes aanreat ett see e etna Victorians aries ke cee Westmount, Qué. 
Bang, DanieliAc ey .Gick nce eer ecttace ree eee reat arena es SoutheVorkes acute cee ce Toronto, Ont. 
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A SOMEGWATGE Vite eneret St tren te tT ee etree VANCOUVER seta tcc nec wesrete Vancouver, B.C. 
Meee MCE CLIN ANG = Bis cafe Rte nee MRE ADs Ses aceossasavateisacssessgedapecsstcpapasinen SET) (ES Seamer teer eh hd Oa ME Montreal, Que. 

J EU ELINS, Lae TT SO) afl OO Rate ear Seis on OR i IR cl BCAUSCHOUN ctr, mente tnts tanec Grand-Digue, N.B. 
Met cOV commun OMaS tH ON hit ce, At «2.5.05 ccocsescococecnsaccvecesssatertoeiciesissncssacees DewWanaudicre) 2a ee Davidson, Que. 
LEMMAS, LEU NRTa) ad DST CS "SE se a i eT EC RCRD Y Aegis StJOnnisie so. fisoetncsncse eee St. John’s, Nfld. 

BU CACT BLAU Lee Be Bee PON, 80g AE sbcss suas acon counacodosiaivascceessosnntset ent bon Mec e SVK sss cere eens vscsv acre ees Whitehorse, Yukon. 
MERCIAN ETN BV oP oo ca ede onkcirt vives seeders an Ean ele heres EE Flalifaxteere ee ener ss: Halifax, N.S. 
EELS) Ga eae ns oe ame Cape-Breton weonrncsemceeverrsccrecten North Sydney, N.S. 
RPM TIC HME ATINOSCDNN, PCE ooo cn Gesnnnasachcadhanss svat riaseaiisss custom lenses Hignlands-Canso ised esc R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
iaeau anim bien Umm ween te eke es ie kt een eee ee Fillsboroughwen. cent Victoria, P.E.I. 
Mancnancmmbeonarg Stephens, PoC. ..:.....5.c.6-s.cescessonceneecdescarecrtoseaisiess ean oath Kamloops-Cariboo..............c:cc000 Kamloops, B.C. 

IM EVRSCTET | AGT CTE or sacra cea asc sO rts, Salve Toronto-Taddle Creek ................... Toronto, Ont. 
(SES TYG Snr peepee dl i an RR ee Wl AN Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook, Nfld. 
MICE MAM NAR CS Peer ce atest: ics iain tietient ince ee INashwaakaVialley neem wees Fredericton, N.B. 

isi kay ea, GIMENO ec Di SteqgROsem ee ee ee St. Vital, Man. 
MANSONMEIATIEIATIGICC Mate e tence occ Sctetogcsceticceleeneink ae se een ee ee 7 aN TNE Scho cides RUBEN OR RPC ce Re Pa Re RO rai Montreal, Que. 
TWOTIE, TNCLESTIE: ccoc cone gbee ei aRae FE RCE BEES SAE EE AEB Poa RR Ret arate ih 2s os Cape Breton-The Sydneys.............. Sydney Mines, N.S. 
CEPA, LOSE TE GS, as saith cl Sai eerie a ed RA Grenville-Carleton...............0.ccc0008 Ottawa, Ont. 
TRISTE, UCP codons oe get sae ec a on ei Peele ee ee ter veer eer Caledon East, Ont. 
IRN TUREP LIZ INES RET Va sesetice eccentric RE WiannipesiNOnthie sere ee Winnipeg, Man. 

EO ISONMEEL OL AGCTA GLE Works Caer te ee nee rer irs: Vee ee eee ee AlbertarSouthpe eee Iddesleigh, Alta. 
PERRI RCSETANC AR, Sree ee ec iat et Rv nars keceesniest ress seavicotte Wraterford=Irinitye... 400. St. John’s, Nfld. 
PORE AUILMMIC A INIONU Thaker: Caer eran seers ore ois cre ethe none eecon ets ter eteet aces North Shore-Burnaby .................... Vancouver, B.C. 
Parivirotah, NAATITEY TE onate cal case ke see aa A A EE Rs le hii Si hho Bonavistas eee oe ee St. John’s, Nfld. 
Piri hiyars., QURTTNC 18 be scaco¢on saad eSe PRES BRERA pO SPE BARE Re aR ie ie ei Alar Prince wens co set ee eee Alberton, P.E.I. 
Riiie demueteta Michaela: Crmeten trate Mars volte deh ee eee Ottawa=Vianicn ee eee Ottawa, Ont. 

BOM EAS MEIC ANS VIATIC Se rere earn een aed eee eee ee DeSalabernyiereer ee Quebec, Que. 

ere PECAN ICC mb CO eee neem ern 2 ton cn btn nar Sera ON eet een eee ore Shawineganwe oe eee Westmount, Que. 
RIZZULOMPICUTO)....065...000:05000-: =o SES SEBEL CE ESE tI CE ge se ge ch Repentisnyaecc ere Laval sur le Lac, Que. 
EOD CHESONMENCHOAUMATY mene aoe en gtr nnn ee eae Rivervicwerter ne cee ee Shediac, N.B. 

EXO DIC DANG MLEOUIS: Deb) Cr etter rena r e sne tae SCeNY e eee, 2e IeeAcadie2A Cadiamen eee Saint Antoine, N.B. 
COIL, IDE, LEN Cs ge ares th neh eh al ie pea eto anes cHled as onl ohn ctt RediRiverst ee ee ee Winnipeg, Man. 
ENOSSITC TORE TI CCT Peeters tener tr a ene ere ns ee ree eee Prince Edwarotlslandass-s = Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
To CONG Te ea a Aca eo Rc RTO Pe NEE ROvale ee Say ct: Norton, N.B. 
Eimarcmlean=MaUuricesce 1 es, eee Ce re eh Pe Edmiundston messes ee are ee Edmundston, N.B. 
(EET 1 NGI ESS 8 eared estes: at eer RE RE ere SPY DETR DPE Saskatche wanes eee en North Battleford, Sask. 
SSOIRVATS, IMADTTDD as ncsscbe Bene SERRE Re Notes eRe REE ee ne =e UR a Manitobasce nee eeert a ede Winnipeg, Man. 

Sat MNPEY MERC HALO 0, 5.55 ssjcscssevserssnorsversasnsesseseseveve NG PRO RUN pers ny er VorkiGentren cine terete rn Toronto, Ont. 
Sigingurti,, [Danwaol Cola oy ee ase et ee «eee ee a peo ee Se Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. Regina, Sask. 
EE a MNETN EN Eo) RN iio nturudvasetvivsbvennes osama Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield, N.S. 
ECSU EAT oleh A ne BloonangnYOnsere a Toronto, Ont. 
CTIA CME NOT DENt seer eye tiene center Steere 2 hod clo eo aii nea eee BaiedusVinweesem rr Meester Baie Ste-Anne, N.B. 
PEER TVSLOW OR ge a ak: Seen eAstiactt even AT Dovercourts sei even cee e sa: Kendal, Ont. 
(SS ANT TET RS EN AA els ae a RE AE GR iheweaurentidcsaess eee ne Quebec, Que. 
(eh, COTES GSS RUS 07 sg ea oR tho Bondon settee ress eee eee London, Ont. 
(TCS TY, (CYA Qi sete RSE hl RS ee PR Vancouver-Point Grey ................... Vancouver, B.C. 
BVA kerma DAviGmiC med ne re Oe NL Ne ot ele ee ORONO Peet ee eee Toronto, Ont. 
em eA er ey, MOE CNN ios Set OO caer reloat eo vnsn eee cainerna Inkernmanteeee ee a eee ee Kuujjuaq, Qué. 


WED, [DEA EE cocoa ie aN ee Sn ee Montanvilleseearee eee tenet Montreal, Que. 
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Nap D a VidwA Croll cree ocpepn eters rete arachyee coats I en MR CeE MOLONtO-SPaG Nal semen eee eee Toronto. 
DMD) a VAG ATES Wall Cie presses eee os dae ee cee acre eee MOR ONTO MM sles scesoet Ss sicoer eee ee Toronto. 
SARC AlBE Slee sees cece. cee cree canta seste Sassen ee AR ata aon rt SUGIDU Rye teertee rs. cee eegeeeane eee noes Sudbury. 
At DanieleAikeng@lean Qi. oss scemsutencaccsrciseseiccssinnatietenioe ease ange aaes gees SOUCHBY ODKast css c.cc nee tee ee ea Toronto. 
Se DouclasiWeithWavevae cee ca ae chas ec cunn oes nian co eres. VAG d Sc ncntapconocotioscchaere Reece Oe See ae Toronto. 
GipAndrew Ernest Thompson ies. -.cccencene seperti ea eR cess Pacer BOVencouniwemseees <2 e eer Kendal. 
MMRIchardMAMeS Stan DULY are. cor -enconcanctencn setts cece apeceene Mensa Me ancsadse eels SYORKS@entle meen susccce een eae Toronto. 
SiON GLI a Msc esce sess cree ce ase cote e eeae ee eee es ate a a a eee CG eer eee eet se acres ciate Caledon East. 
OM ROY. COLT UNG M ceca cree catered aacnen cnr trlonos tenuate cee cea loa EBS occ @ountysléanan keene ty cescscoe scare Perth. 
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QUEBEC—24 
Senator Electoral Division Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Me riartiand de) Montarville: Molson -....icccs.cc.cosveccrsrvvsuenis liber eaeedeee AAT aR cre ctrsctercrsrrstonrconteto: Montreal. 
CARES E LYNG) RABIN, cos:28 cciuss sovnlesvo ce SR ek EN I cs ROU geMmOn tree eter eee. Quebec. 
SPATE OUAESSICTUS © Pi: C5 s2ec HME Bi scccvanavscvaveisvvewevvonsivesdsn Mae a cts EAS alle Wied esmecaconenvienenn ies Montreal. 
mA ATCA! VASSELINS PAGE INS iss cssccencieeves YOR NG I des Stadacona Merecnk neers: La Malbaie. 
PEE AOEICe FICIUP.C: .tOECHES srices cosines x MRE. Shawineganteen sence Westmount. 
REIS EZ ZU is cic MIND, oncescccssenaviaveicieianavasescstn te ieee MEM REPenuigny anrencenieicinineemen: Laval sur le Lac. 
HAD ARVO Wyeth PER. coe cndbcvscasniornncacwntiet A eR Montatvillexeenenece son es Montreal. 
Peet AnO-E. LOMANC cea tit es cyto ecuncoseote eel ee, SaUurelMennne er eee ee ee, Montreal. 
BEE EVTCNArDONNEAU. (SPCaker)) ......<vecncwsscaveranscaurascnsuoneaudnspnicioasboserrernaa’s Kenn be Care meneren nen Montreal. 
HO PANE UTAMUT CIN O18 Vite eae ccc sectacndt® es.ceresoicavnancwstitoccscaln Mee eee One e bhevbaurentidesumea.s ieee Quebec. 
(PEL PSOE 8 UST SYS)@ 8 ok Cn a a RAO PO eRe Se Wellin gtonmemrceer sehen neers Montreal. 
1A (80 |B. USGS ancesc ssansescarancs a eacenl arcs mc ne sore ae yet te cach aac ViCtOridteeerr ce ee er ar Westmount. 
ReMmRePA TRIG IDCATIC GGIGANLES cat atoet ret oe Pon Cte foes cas snonedansbagseasind csneacgoe ebaaas Deilkornmictieects ee ee Montreal. 
MEAMECOUIATITCRW ALE eesti n. corce.s Scroto ca rseelelascadasisscevsecdsibessias he eee InkerManteree te ccc Wee caes Kuujjuaq. 
NCI INCRE MESATIC Co re men tenn bse its dents pes Herons a Kies ui OF eee Delawallicrcrem = se eee Montreal. 
MOMMA OINASTELCHTIMPCI COV Ie rere een mm cracnin nate Go ete Mis ti en 9 ene De anaudicre mentee eee Davidson. 
17) [RC LDU cea er sees a yo ea RS i A tar Bedford feo. 2 ae Montreal. 
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Uo) Cee U2) i 2k 28 oe eR ie eS he Dea Durantayenee et nee Montreal. 
WAL, INC 080) 70 tls es ee ae ie Olle eer ete Ste. Foy. 
Pameoiance Chaput-Rolland iy n7.....cs0ic. Se Milleslstes sescersserante cities Montreal. 
YI ACRES EN E(M BLOT SASF gs 2 Le Re eS Ed a De Salaberrysen eee Quebec. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—10 
Senator Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
1 John Michael:Macdonaldwi ha... ccna tat Cape Bretone acs e ee North Sydney. 
2 Henry Do Hicks ope ite crac screech yeen sn ccens ca The Annapolis Valley...............0... Halifax. 
3°. Bernard Alasdair Grahiaiin ce tA ccc oc: opie nano concrocancatonas stead meanest The Highlands oi i..-c2cueccecerst-s Sydney. 
4° Robert Muir s.5. cee soccer coon Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. Sydney Mines. 
5... John. Bu Stewart :csagheet ae ens: prgenteenconmnmnien eee ees Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield. 
6. Michael! Kirby, 2 cles Stee care ess enka SOUUNTS NOC seater eee Halifax. 
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2) #Louis-J¥ Robichaud SP Grp seer tec ceo nee eee eee ES, LAcadicaAcadiaueere te Saint Antoine. 
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THE HONOURABLE 
Mebougias Donald Everettis®:.90.-.:,..08. AiG UU dbeosnsnc SERED OruRouge i eae ee Winnipeg. 
DaaGildas ls, Molgat:....2 4408. he. ae eee 0 AG neice ee Sten ROSChert cr eee tere ie St. Vital. 
BDU Rolin, P.Gags8 seer ).......o8 ret! snsocd amined... ROGURIVG Ik tea eee Winnipeg. 
Ameroseph-Philippe Guava PiCe2.......:...:... eenlek. lst. cack eed... SU DONMACE ac tre doe oie taann ts St. Boniface. 
Be SEAR INU SIZ Say 30 be acts cosnsschinnnsesein cscs thE eM a: Winnipeg NOtthy 262525 0.0) ck. Winnipeg. 
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THE HONOURABLE 
meearnelizaveth Belbieck btn aS... .-<-.rase-is ROOTES | aE Nanaimo- Malaspina .....................- Nanaimo. 
DEBE OWAT ORM a ca WSOMN ere errr coer eee eng csctuctins sa Nee nee eo MANICOUV ET pre terest tee eee eo cess Vancouver. 
peceorge Glifford-van Rogge sescscisscitis ceria iininaaimnie nam Vancouver-Point Grey ................... Vancouver. 
BeAVIMONGH MPerrault se. Comat wcrc nace cote eee te ek eee ee North Shore-Burnaby .................... Vancouver. 
DMUACKSAUSUIN oC. voces etter: tsar csoctcroeiesterorerene ee ees Vancouvemsouth) ae Vancouver. 
Gmeonara stephen Marchand, P.C.veccrcsesrssivs ory: cctieertiandicactsx ecu Kamloops-Cariboo................0000005 Kamloops. 
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Er AZeENERODErtsAT GUC P.Cec rm octet eR set 2. csh cn soisses soc swshi sb ooveoaers IRC SiN ager eee ee ee Kayville. 
URINE LO) DATE OW cco on oreo vares MR PPR od voice sivsatsd abeetanimvicesaetean ys Saskatchewan" s.seecennen eee North Battleford. 
BRS ICN vale mB UCKWOIG fee gee hee tote cheek xeon eaeah oat occa aces tere Saskatoonies sagen eaner eee nee Saskatoon. 
AMEDD AVICUCSONGON: SLCUAT coos Mises scoassaxosesissuch nea, Cotas ec tateeetee naicleo. temas Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. Regina. 
DeEICEINAlMames Bal lOUlere. we. wears certcccctec an a eer ree Reginaunen trectkaey cee enr eet tl ae. Regina. 
Gere seatnias William. Barootes. .:..:sssc:2.0:. tee alee ee te Regina-Qu’Appelle............0..0.000. Regina. 
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(ESTE GNCENT ig EC IAI ae la Pallisershoothillstevs. ee Calgary. 
meioracceamarew Olson: Po C25. 2 o.ccdshuictessesnsen te tens eases Aone Albertaisouthpess ea Iddesleigh. 
Bae VAT CN ASPArD eh ish meeensreeert rtictry 2 eee renee dept itil rporsar ate ae Lakelanidesertsiese Also tie 4 catia! Warspite. 
EM ePID LAYS crc sco osen cas Sisg ate odes es- st cei eccwn orsign ta Calgaryo een trent near a Calgary. 
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THE HONOURABLE 
1. “WilhianrSohin Petter 8 occseaccrcocsscetusteteavecs nteeecce ret moe oe BOna Viste scnscnnotrenmecsnmcater St. John’s. 
2 Philip Derekbewis.. ARB Re i ncisscinomctianternniteneit aie ee Stelohnisiey eS eevcnsieracsare St. John’s. 
3. Jack Marshralll tis ARO eis. heeaverersecnentomne setecaeaacen tea ctealee eee es Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook. 
4. EFWilliani' Dood PAR AO oo G veescascsaece ccensertvestaceszeesneace Te a Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s. 
5. EtheéliCochrane :. iA Ms oicascorcmateraenamivicanenen fee hae eras INewfoundlandieetiiien eect. Port au Port. 
6 Gerald Re Otten hime yy .cscsceccoterccnenetanascnaa en Weaterford- Trinity i... ccrstarsccorseesorti St. John’s. 
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THE HONOURABLE 

1 Willie Adams) cs. Ses. ccecestscs Seasdienzese ee Rl Northwest Territories ...............00. Rankin Inlet. 
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THE HONOURABLE 


1 Raultlsicictienec Birt 20 oot cccesl neta Ba bleaeete ae eee YAU KOI IR sesso bles se cess xeucasenay Whitehorse. 
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COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 

Chairman: Hon. Senator Phillips 

and Hon. Senators 

Corbin, Lewis, *Murray Nurgitz, 
Denis, Macdonald (or Doody), Petten. 
Doody, (Cape Breton), 

Frith, *MacEachen 

(or Frith), 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Hon. Senator Stewart Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Bazin 
(Antigonish-Guysborough) 

and Hon. Senators 

Asselin, Frith, LeBlanc *Murray 
Bolduc, Gigantés, (Beauséjour), (or Doody), 
Bosa, Grafstein, *MacEachen Ottenheimer, 
Fairbairn, (or Frith), Roblin. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Hon. Senator LeBlanc (Beauséjour) Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Frith 
and Hon. Senators 


Barootes, Lefebvre, McElman, Phillips, 
Bolduc, Lewis, *Murray Robertson, 
Corbin, *MacEachen (or Doody), Rossiter, 
Guay, (or Frith), Nurgitz, Wood. 
Kenny, Marchand, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Hicks Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Marshall 
and Hon. Senators 


Balfour, Gigantés, McElman, *Murray 
Bonnell, Lewis, Molgat, (or Doody), 
Buckwold, *MacEachen Molson, Roblin. 
Doyle, (or Frith), 

NATIONAL FINANCE 
Chairman: Hon. Senator Leblanc (Saurel) Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Bolduc 


and Hon. Senators 


Atkins, Cools, *MacEachen Simard, 

Balfour, Davey, (or Frith), Stewart 

Bosa, Kirby, *Murray (Antigonish-Guysborough). 
Cogger, Marsden, (or Doody), 
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*Senator Lowell Murray, P.C., and Senator Allan J. MacEachen, P.C.—Ex Officio Members of all Standing Committees of the Senate 


xy THE SENATE OF CANADA 
PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 
(2nd Session, 34th Parliament) 
Thursday, 4th May, 1989 


GOVERNMENT BILLS GOVERNMENT BILLS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) (SENATE) 
BILL C-7 BILL S-2 
An Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting) An Act to implement conventions between Canada and the 
First reading, May 4, 1989. Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Canada and the Polish Peo- 


ple’s Republic and an agreement between Canada and Papua 
New Guinea for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to income tax 
First and second readings and referral to Foreign Affairs 
Committee, April 19, 1989. Report from Committee (with- 
out amendment) and third reading, May 2. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, may I have your indulgence to draw your attention to 
a correction that must be made to Hansard for Thursday, May 
4, 1989. In the course of Oral Question Period, at page 145, ] 
am quoted as having said: 


Yes, I have. The federal government has not committed 
itself to an elected Senate. 


That should read: 


The federal government has now committed itself to an 
elected Senate. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, May 9, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 
Chair. 


Prayers. 


[ Translation] 
APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1989-90 


FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore informed the Senate 
that a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-14, an Act for granting to Her Majesty certain 
sums of money for the Government of Canada for the financial 
year ending the 31st March, 1990. 


Bill read the first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this Bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Phillips, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding Rule 44(1)/), Bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ACCORD, 1987 
REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Arthur Tremblay: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
Rule 84, I have the honour to table the report respecting 
expenses incurred by the Special Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on the 1987 Constitutional 
Accord during the Second Session of the Thirty-third 
Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[English] 
FISHERIES 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES—ADVERSE EFFECTS OF OFFSHORE OIL 
AND GAS DEVELOPMENT—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Jack Marshall: Honourable senators, I give notice that 
on Thursday next, May 11, 1989, I will call the attention of 
the Senate to the subject of oil versus fish, indicating the 
possible adverse effects of offshore oil and gas development on 
the east coast fishery and Atlantic marine habitat. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 
AGRICULTURE 
WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
AVAILABILITY OF PAYMENTS 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on April 4, 
1989, by the Honourable Gildas L. Molgat regarding Agricul- 
ture—Western Canada—Drought Relief Program—Availabil- 
ity of Payments. 
(The answer follows:) 
Every effort is being made to deliver assistance under 
the Canada Crop Drought Assistance Program (CCDAP) 
in the fastest and most equitable manner possible. 


Interim payments under the CCDAP started going out 
to producers on March 28, 1989, which is approximately 
the same time frame as the interim payments made last 
year under the Special Canadian Grains Program 
(SCGP). 

As of May 7, 1989, a total of 50,988 interim cheques 
have been mailed. CCDAP administration will continue 
making interim payments as long as this does not inter- 
fere with delivery of final payment. 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
CLASSIFICATION OF ZONES 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on April 4, 
1989, by the Honourable H.A. Olson regarding Agriculture— 
Western Canada—Drought Relief Program—Classification of 
Zones. 


(The answer follows:) 


Drought zones under the Canadian Crop Drought 
Assistance Program (CCDAP) were designated based on 
preliminary yield loss data since final 1988 yield data will 
not be available from the provincial crop insurance agen- 
cies until late May 1989. 


In the absence of final data, this approach provided the 
only method of making interim payments to as many 
producers as possible before spring seeding. When the 
final data does become available, all townships will be 
reassessed according to actual yield loss figures. 


Because final payments will be township-specific, the 
three drought zones used for interim assistance will no 
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longer be relevant. Final payments will be appropriate to 
the level of yield loss experienced in each township and 
will be adjusted to reflect funds already provided by the 
interim payments. It should also be pointed out that final 
payments will be crop-specific as well. This will ensure an 
even more equitable and accurate method of payment 
calculation for all affected producers. 


Producers with questions about any aspect of the 
CCDAP should call the toll-free information line at 
1-800-267-6343. The capacity of the toll-free lines has 
been doubled to ensure that producer inquiries are han- 
dled promptly. 


AGRICULTURE 


GRAIN—INITIAL PRICE FOR 1989-90 CROP YEAR—GATT 
NEGOTIATIONS—INTERNATIONAL GRAIN SUBSIDIES—REQUEST 
FOR PROGRESS REPORT 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on May 2, 
1989, by the Honourable H.A. Olson regarding Agriculture— 
Grain—Initial Price for 1989-90 Crop Year—GATT Negotia- 
tions—International Grain Subsidies—Request for Progress 
Report. 


(The answer follows:) 


The Minister of State (Grains and Oilseeds) announced 
the 1989-90 initial payments for Canadian Wheat Board 
(CWB) grains on April 26. Although the payments for 
the coming crop year are down from the current 1988-89 
initial payments, they are higher than the initial payments 
set April 1988 for the current crop year. The attached 
sheet shows the initial payments for each of the CWB’s 
pool accounts for the coming year compared to levels 
originally set for 1988-89 and the levels to which 1988-89 
initial payments were subsequently increased. 


The initial payments set for the coming crop year 
reflect current expectations. The world grain market sit- 
uation is currently very volatile. Because of the 1988 
drought, production dropped and world supplies decreased 
leading to the higher 1988-89 prices. The international 
Wheat Council is currently forecasting a world wheat 
crop of 538 million tonnes, which would be in approxi- 
mate balance with expected demand. Farmers in both the 
United States and in Canada have indicated that they 
intend to seed greater areas to coarse grains and to durum 
wheat. Normal crops would increase world supplies and 
could lead to some decline in prices in the coming year. 


The government will be monitoring the market situa- 
tion closely throughout the growing season and will 
increase initial payments if warranted by the market 
situation. 

I should also like to table a copy of the Canadian 
Wheat Board’s current issue of Grain Matters, which 
includes a detailed review of the market factors affecting 
prices for wheat, durum, and barley. The comments 
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underscore the uncertainty and volatility that characterize 
the world grain market at the present time. 


Initial payments for the 1989-90 crop year will be lower 
than current levels but are higher than those prices origi- 
nally set for 1988-89. Initial payments for wheat and 
durum for the 1988-89 crop year were increased twice to 
reflect changes in world markets and initial payments for 
barley were increased once. 


Pool account ‘1988-89 1988-89 1988-89 1989-90 
Announced __ Increased Adjusted Coming 
Apr/88 Jul/88 Nov/88 Crop 
Mar/89 Year 
$ per tonne ($ per bushel) 
Wheat 120 (3.27) 150 (4.08) 170 (4.63) 155 (4.22) 
Durum 125 (3.40) 175 (4.76) 190 (5.17) 150 (4.08) 
Wheat 
Barley 65 (1.42) 120 (2.61) 85 (1.85) 
Designated 
Barley* 125.42.72) 180 (3.92) 115 (2.50) 


*The CWB has changed the base grade for designated barley for the 1989-9 
crop year from Special Select Canada Western Six-Row Barley to Specia 
Select Canada Western Two-Row Barley. The current 1988-89 initial payment 


for Special Select Canada Western Two-Row Barley is $190 per tonne. 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
GOVERNMENT COMMITMENT 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on May 2, 
1989, by the Honourable Hazen Argue regarding Agricul- 
ture—Western Canada—Drought Relief Program—Govern- 
ment Commitment. 


(The answer follows:) 


Funding for the Canadian Crop Drought Assistance 
Program (CCDAP) has not been changed in any way as a 
result of the budget. The participating provinces have 
been informed that they are expected to contribute their 
50 per cent of the program and cost-sharing negotiations 
are still ongoing. 


The Treasury Board has approved a 1988-89 Supple- 
mentary Estimate for $30 million and a 1989-90 Supple- 
mentary Estimate for $395 million, for a total of $425 
million. 


[ Translation] 
APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1989-90 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard moved the second reading of 
Bill C-14, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the Government of Canada for the financial year ending 
March 31, 1989. 
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He said: This bill provides for the interim sums required at 
the beginning of the financial year. The Estimates for 1989-90 
have been tabled in the Senate on May 2, 1989 and immedi- 
ately referred to the Senate Standing Committee on National 
Finance. 

[English] 

This Appropriation Act contains thirty-three billion, one 
hundred and nineteen million, eight hundred and twenty thou- 
sand and twenty dollars of “voted” items which are needed to 
meet government interim expenditure requirements while the 
Main Estimates are being reviewed by the various committees. 
A second Appropriation Act will be tabled in October 1989 to 
secure release of the balance of the estimates. 


Honourable senators, this bill contains a general proportion 
of nine-twelfths of all votes, plus additional proportions for 
some 26 votes. The additional proportions are required mainly 
to meet payments of a seasonal nature in some programs, to 
meet payments in accordance with certain agreements, and the 
need in other instances to make major payments before the 
end of October. 


Senator Frith: Excuse me, was it nine-twelfths? 


Senator Simard: Nine-twelfths, yes, Senator Frith. 


I should also point out that, as usual, in no case is Parlia- 
ment being asked to pass the entire amount of a vote. 
[ Translation] 


Therefore, Honorable Senators, I am entirely at your dispos- 
al should you require further explanations. 


[English] 

Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, by this bill the 
government asks the Senate to agree to the appropriation of 
supply for nine months. The next appropriation bill, presum- 
ably, will not need to be enacted until January 1, 1990. As far 
as we now know, this bill, C-14, will be the only appropriation 
bill to pass Parliament for a period of a year and a half, from 
June 1988 to December 1989. 


This is not a normal interim supply bill. We are being asked 
to agree quickly to three-quarters—indeed, more than three- 
quarters—of the total supply for the entire year 1989-90, as 
set forth in the Main Estimates, even though those Main 
Estimates were presented to Parliament only a few days ago. 
They were presented in the House of Commons on Friday, 
April 28. They came to us last Tuesday, one week ago today. I 
have not yet received a copy of Bill C-14, although I am now 
speaking on a motion that the bill be now read the second 
time. The size of the advance sought for unexamined expendi- 
ture proposals is staggering. Three-quarters of the total, on my 
amateurish calculation—I have not seen the bill—is some $33 
billion. 


But there is a far more important reason why Bill C-14 
deserves attention. Honourable senators, by voting for the 
passage of this bill you will be giving statutory confirmation to 
the way in which the government has used Governor General’s 
special warrants this year. What the government has done is 
unprecedented. By voting for this bill you will be giving 
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statutory approval of a totally new interpretation of section 30 
of the Financial Administration Act; indeed, you will be voting 
for a major constitutional change. This afternoon I hope to 
persuade you that Governor General’s special warrants were 
used improperly in January, in February, in March and again 
in April. I hope to be able to convince you that you ought not 
to place your imprimatur on this new way of appropriating 
money for ordinary purposes when it can be appropriated by 
Parliament. This matter was raised last Wednesday and 
Thursday in the Standing Senate Committee on National — 
Finance, to which the Main Estimates were referred immedi- 
ately. As a result, the points on which there is agreement and 
the points on which there is disagreement are already fairly 
well known. 


@ (1410) 


There is no disagreement about the facts. The first session of 
the new Parliament began on December 12, 1988. On Decem- 
ber 16 the government presented Supplementary Estimates 
(B) to the House of Commons, thus revealing that even then it 
knew that there was a need for additional supply. The govern- 
ment’s need for additional supply, in other words, was not 
unforeseen. 


On December 30, on government motion, the House of 
Commons adjourned until March 6, even though the govern- 
ment had made no effort to have Supplementary Estimates 
(B) approved by the House of Commons. The Senate also 
adjourned on that day. As honourable senators know, we 
cannot deal with appropriation bills until they have passed the 
House of Commons. To meet its foreseen requirements, the 
government first exhausted Treasury Board Vote 5, the contin- 
gency vote. Having exhausted that vote, the government began 
to use Governor General’s special warrants. It did this for the 
first time on January 19, 1989. It followed that precedent on 
February 16. Then, on February 28, the Prime Minister had 
the first session of this Parliament prorogued. 


On March 23 the government, now having got into the 
habit, used a third special warrant to obtain money to finish 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1989. On Saturday, April I, 
it used a fourth special warrant. On that day it took over $6 
billion to replace half the interim supply normally voted—not 
half the enormous interim supply that is being sought here 
today but half the interim supply that normally is voted by 
Parliament for the first three months of a new fiscal year. We 
know that the second session of this Parliament began two 
days later, on Monday, April 3. As I have said, honourable 
senators, there is no disagreement about these facts. The 
disagreement is about the law. Indeed, it is about the 
Constitution. 


In committee I explained to the President of the Treasury 
Board why I believe that section 30 of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act, which provides for Governor General’s special 
warrants, has been abused. My argument was that section 30 
of that act is there to enable a government to deal with major 
requirements that cannot be foreseen; in other words, to deal 
with what I shall call emergency situations—situations which 
in the nature of things could not be predicted with assurance. 
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My argument was that section 30 may be used, and has 
indeed been used, in only two situations. The first of these is a 
major, unforeseen requirement of a kind not provided for by 
Treasury Board Vote 5, the so-called “contingency vote’. In 
other words, section 30 of the Financial Administration Act is 
not simply a larger version of Treasury Board Vote 5; the 
purpose of the payment must be different, because Parliament 
itself has specified the total that may be spent for contingen- 
cies. Alternatively, section 30 may be used to make an ordi- 
nary government payment—civil service salaries, for exam- 
ple—in the period following a dissolution of Parliament. 


Neither of those situations—neither a great emergency sit- 
uation nor what I call an electoral emergency—prevailed in 
the first four months of this year. 


All Canadians know that responsible government means 
that the government is responsible to Parliament. Ultimately, 
responsible government is kept alive—it is prevented from 
becoming merely a textbook truth—by the government’s need 
to come to Parliament regularly for money. Parliament, not 
the servants of the Crown, controls the purse. A wise Parlia- 
ment appropriates money for only narrowly specified purposes 
and short periods. That basic constitutional principle has been 
set forth as statute law in section 26 of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act, which says: 


Subject to the Constitution Acts, 1867 to 1982, no 
payments shall be made out the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund without the authority of Parliament. 


It seems obvious that Parliament intended that, when possi- 
ble, a government is to obtain the authority of Parliament by 
appropriation acts or appropriation clauses. 


The words of Treasury Board Vote 5 show that this is true. 
Vote 5 reads: 


Government Contingencies—Subject to the approval of 
the Treasury Board, to supplement other votes for paylist 
and other requirements and to provide for miscellaneous 
minor and unforeseen expenses not otherwise provided for 
including awards under the Public Servants Inventions 
Act and authority to re-use any sums allotted for non- 
paylist requirements and repaid to this appropriation from 
other appropriations .. . 


The amount provided by Vote 5 in 1988-89 was $360 million. 
Aside from certain paylist requirements, notice that this is for 
“miscellaneous minor and unforeseen expenses.” That is the 
contingency vote. The implication clearly is that other such 
matters ought to be dealt with in an appropriation act. 


Last December the government demonstrated that it was 
fully aware of this principle. Foreseeing certain new expendi- 
ture requirements, the government came to Parliament in the 
constitutional way. It presented Supplementary Estimates (B), 
but for some reason that so far remains undisclosed—I sug- 
gested convenience, but the President of the Treasury Board 
rejected that word out of hand, the government turned away 
from Parliament. 
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On December 28 the government adjourned the House of 
Commons to March 6, 1989, even though the supply request 
then before the House had not been dealt with. 


On February 28, 1989, the government prorogued Parlia- 
ment. Although Parliament was available to deal with supply 
business—indeed, some members of the House of Commons 
and senators already had made their arrangements to be here 
on March 6—the government decided that it could get along 
without Parliament. Therefore, it dispensed with Parliament. 
Parliament was expendable as far as supply was concerned. 
The government had decided that it, not Parliament, had 
control of the purse. 


How did the government obtain the money it wanted to 
spend? As I have said, it exhausted the money available in 
Treasury Board Vote 5. Having exhausted that vote, it began 
to use the warrants. Honourable senators, I should like to put 
before you the words of subsection 30(1) of the Financial 
Administration Act. This is the subsection that provides for 
Governor General’s special warrants: 


Where a payment is urgently required for the public good 
when Parliament is not in session and there is no other 
appropriation pursuant to which the payment may be 
made, the Governor in Council, upon the report of the 
President of the Treasury Board that there is no appro- 
priation for the payment and the report of the appropriate 
Minister that the payment is urgently required for the 
public good, may by order direct the preparation of a 
special warrant to be signed by the Governor General 
authorizing the payment to be made out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. 


@ (1420) 


That is the key subsection. 


Subsection 30(2) provides that a special warrant is an 
appropriation for the fiscal year in which the warrant was 
issued. Subsection 30(3) provides for publication. Subsection 
30(4) provides—note this—that the amounts taken by special 
warrants are to be deemed to be included in the next Appro- 
priation Act. In other words, the amounts taken by special 
warrants in January, February, March and April are deemed 
to be included in the amounts set forth in Bill C-14. Thus the 
propriety of those special warrants is now before this house. If 
there is any question as to whether they are before the house, 
it might be instructive to notice what the Speaker of the House 
of Commons said on May 4, at page 1325 of Hansard. Two 
members of the House of Commons had raised a point of order 
about the proceedings in the other place, and the Speaker said: 


There is a Bill which will be voted on tonight at 5.45 p.m. 
which, among other things, in Clause 3, and I am reading 
from the note in the margin, refers to the confirmation of 
payment under special warrants for the fiscal year 
1988-89. 


The bill to which the Speaker referred is Bill C-14, the bill 
now before this house. We are being asked to confirm what 
was done in the first four months of this year. 
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I shall also read the next subsection of section 30, because it 
will be clear that it is central to the interpretation that is being 
put on the entire section by the Treasury Board. This subsec- 
tion was added to the Financial Administration Act in 1951. It 
reads: 


For the purposes of this section, Parliament shall be 
deemed to be not in session when it is under adjournment 
sine die or to a day more than two weeks after the day the 
Governor in Council made the order directing the prepa- 
ration of the special warrant. 


Honourable senators, the purpose of section 30, the whole 
section, is to enable a government to act appropriately in 
situations where unprovided expenditures are required and in 
which the need for effective action is so urgent that the public 
good will suffer if such action is not taken before Parliament 
itself can meet to authorize the payment. 


It is evident that special warrants are not to be used to make 
the kinds of payments for which Parliament itself has provided 
in Treasury Board Vote 5. For those contingency payments, 
Parliament itself has defined—that is limited—both the pur- 
poses and the amounts. 


I put those views before the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance, namely, that the Governor General’s special 
warrants are not to be used for ordinary purposes, for example, 
to pay civil servants’ salaries in ordinary times. That view was 
rejected emphatically by the Treasury Board. The president of 
the board told the committee, in effect—and almost in so 
many words—that provided a government does not keep Par- 
liament in session, or bring it into session, the government may 
withdraw money from the Consolidated Revenue Fund for any 
purpose that would be eligible for inclusion in the Estimates, if 
indeed there were to be Estimates. 


Senator Simard: Urgent for the public good, he said. 


Senator Stewart: Yes, urgent for the public good, and 
according to you only the Governor in Council decides that; 
not Parliament, even when Parliament could do so. I pointed 
out to the minister that if it is legal to use Governor General’s 
special warrants for ordinary purposes in ordinary times, it 
must follow that there is no need for a government to meet 
Parliament from one end of the year to another in order to 
obtain supply. There is, of course, a constitutional requirement 
for one sitting every year. 


I told the President of the Treasury Board that it seemed to 
me that he was telling us that, so far as supply was concerned, 
a government could get along without Parliament indefinitely. 
I asked him the following, and I quote: 


Is there any reason on the supply side that it— 
meaning the government— 

—could not proceed in this way? 
The president then replied: 


First of all, if there were a government that had to sit, 
as you say, one day and immediately prorogued, then the 
law would entitle that government probably to do it. 


{Senator Stewart.] 
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I then asked if he meant that it would be legitimate and 
constitutional for a government to proceed in that way, and 
this is what he said: 


I presume it would be legal. 
Those are the words of the President of the Treasury Board. 


Honourable senators, earlier that day Senator Cools had 
asked Mr. de Cotret to tell the committee: 


...if there are any limits on the amount of money for 
which special warrants can be used, or can I assume that — 
special warrants can be used for the extent of the 
Treasury? 


Mr. de Cotret answered: 


To the best of my knowledge, there is no absolute limit, 
but they have to be amounis required for the orderly 
conduct of government business. 


Some of the members of the committee were, to put it 
mildly, astonished by the Treasury Board’s interpretation of 
section 30. In an effort to discover if the board really meant 
what it was telling the committee, senators asked about some 
of the payments that had been made this year by special 
warrants. For example, the minister was asked if the payments 
for the new Canadian Heraldic Authority satisfied the provi- 
sion of section 30 that to quality for payment by a special 
warrant signed by the Governor General’s own hand a pay- 
ment must be “urgently required for the public good.” The 
answer was in the affirmative. 


The minister was asked if a payment had been made under a 
special warrant for the survey of the shrubs at 24 Sussex 
Drive. The answer was affirmative. We were told that the need 
for that payment was such as to qualify the payment for 
inclusion as a payment “urgently required for the public 
good.” 


Senator Steuart: Even the Prime Minister said it was stupid. 


Senator Stewart: Yes, that, honourable senators will 
remember, is a survey described by no less a person than the 
Prime Minister as stupid. 

Frith: Stupidity can 


Senator sometimes be urgently 


required. 


An Hon. Senator: Is that why there is so much of it around? 


Senator Stewart: I thought we had ample supply. That 
survey, as I say, is the survey which the Minister of Finance 
said had been stopped. Nevertheless, the payment was made. 


Then there was a question about the money for the Canadi- 
an Centre for Management Development. As honourable sena- 
tors will remember, Bill C-148, which was before this house in 
the last session of the last Parliament, was a bill to establish 
that centre. That bill did not receive Royal Assent. It did not 
pass the Senate. Yet the centre was established by Order in 
Council. A payment on behalf of the centre, we were told, 
qualified as “urgently required for the public good”, even 
though Parliament itself, when asked directly for authority to 
create the centre, did not give that authority. Today, honour- 
able senators, we are being asked to agree that not only was it 
proper to create this centre, although Bill C-148 did not pass, 
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but that payments on behalf of the centre were “urgently 
required for the public good.” 


@ (1430) 


As honourable senators will see when they read the record of 
last Thursday’s meeting of the National Finance Committee, 
what is notable about the responses then given is that those 
responses seem to be defending against a charge that these 
particular payments were improper by reason of being foolish, 
by reason of being extravagant, or by reason of being outlan- 
dish. No such charge was made by any member of the 
committee, at least, not at the meeting last Wednesday. Per- 
haps others had made that charge, but no member of the 
committee had made that charge in the committee. 


The reason for questioning these particular payments was 
not to criticize their purpose, but was to discover the Treasury 
Board’s interpretation of the words, “‘the payment is urgently 
required for the public good.” The board found that all these 
payments, and others, were “urgently required for the public 
good.” For example, in the case of the Canadian Heraldic 
Authority, I asked Mr. de Cotret if the urgency was sufficient 
to satisfy the test of section 30(1). I said, “Does that satisfy 
the test, as you interpret the test?” Mr. de Cotret replied, 
“That is correct.” Then, for greater certainty, I said, hardly 
believing my ears, “In other words, that is a reasonable 
example of your interpretation of the test of urgency for the 
public good?” The Secretary of the Treasury Board replied, 
“Yes, senator, as is provided for in the Financial Administra- 
tion Act.” 


The reason we raised the matter of these particular pay- 
ments in the committee was to discover if they had been 
included by inadvertence or if, alternatively, the board sees 
them as examples of the kinds of payments contemplated by 
Parliament when Parliament made provision for special war- 
rants. The board was candid and direct. We cannot fault them 
on that score. In the considered opinion of the board, payments 
such as these are what Parliament had in mind. The harm to 
the public good if these payments were not made at once 
would be so great that they could not await the attention of 
Parliament. 


Senator Steuart: Brian has got to wave his little flag! 
Senator Murray: We have to pay the bills, you know! 


Senator Frith: They are waking up a bit. You're getting 
through, I see. 


Senator Murray: We have to pay our bills. 


Senator Frith: You have got them upset! They are at least 
listening! 


Senator Stewart: I think the board is wrong. I ask all 
honourable senators, do you think that section 30 authorizes 
the government to make ordinary payments by special war- 
rants, provided only that Parliament is not in session? The 
board was invited to cite the precedents on which it relies. It 
did not cite a single, relevant precedent to support its interpre- 
tation. | assume that the board had done its homework and I 
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am not surprised that it was unable to find a single relevant 
precedent. 


Honourable senators, these special warrants are a relic from 
colonial days. In those days the government at London author- 
ized the colonial governors to use special warrants to have 
resort to colonial revenues. This authority enabled the gover- 
nor to do “the right thing” when a colonial legislature either 
could not vote money or, being obstreperous, would not vote 
money. The special warrant was a device intended to prevent 
the governor from being responsible to the colonial legislature, 
to the ancestors of this Parliament, and to keep him respon- 
sible to his masters in London. He was accountable to London 
for the money he took from the colonial revenues by special 
warrants. 


Then, when we come down to 1867, the Parliament of the 
new dominion made provision for special warrants. Senator 
Simard trembles at the thought that this great tie to our 
glorious colonial past should be severed. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Stewart: In 1867 the Parliament of the new domin- 
ion enacted the following: 


If when Parliament is not in session, any accident happens 
to any public work or building which requires an immedi- 
ate outlay for the repair thereof, or any other occasion 
arises when any expenditure not forseen or provided for 
by Parliament is urgently and immediately required for 
the public good, then upon the Report of the Minister of 
Finance that there is no parliamentary provision, and of 
the Minister having charge of the particular service in 
question, that the necessity is urgent, the Governor in 
Council may order a special warrant be prepared, to be 
signed by the Governor himself for the issue of the 
amount estimated to be required... 


Senator Frith: Shrubs for the governor’s mansion! 


Senator Stewart: I am sure that even in 1867 a special 
warrant would never have been used for so trivial a purpose. 


Clearly, Parliament, which was then in session only about 
three months a year, was making provision for urgent pay- 
ments required by reason of real emergencies. 


Senator Barootes: Oh, for the good old days! 


Senator Stewart: A real emergency could be a public build- 
ing burning, a wharf in Nova Scotia collapsing, or the Fenians 
coming a-raiding. That is no joke. One of the things they had 
in mind was the Fenians coming a-raiding. They were legislat- 
ing for serious requirement, not shrubs or heralds. That 
explains the language of the original provision, some of which 
is still with us in section 30 of the Financial Administration 
Act. That is one kind of usage for Governor General’s special 
warrants—important, unforseen emergencies. 


In 1896 another line of usage was begun. In that year, for 
the first time, to meet a very different kind of emergency, 
Governor General’s special warrants were used. No one here 
will remember that. 
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An Hon. Senator: Don’t be so sure! 
@ (1440) 


Senator Stewart: The Parliament elected in 1891, with Sir 
John A. Macdonald as Prime Minister, expired in the spring of 
1896 by reason of the lapse of time before the Main Estimates 
had been voted. In those days the fiscal year began on July 1, 
not on April Fool’s Day. On July 16 a new government was 
formed by Wilfrid Laurier. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 
Senator Flynn: Remember that? 


Senator Stewart: He met Parliament on August 19. In the 
interval, between the beginning of the fiscal year and the time 
when Parliament could provide money for the ordinary 
expenses of the government, the new government had resort to 
special warrants to pay for ordinary expenditures. 


Senator Frith: A month and a half. 


Senator Stewart: That second usage is the one that is to the 
fore nowadays, because Parliament provides for most 
unforeseen emergency needs by Treasury Board Vote 5, the 
so-called contingencies vote. 


Governor General’s special warrants were used in this 
second way for electoral emergencies in 1896, in 1911, and 
then in 1940, 1957, 1958, 1962, 1963, 1965, 1968, 1972, 1974, 
1979 and 1980. 


If supply had not been appropriated before dissolution, 
special warrants were used during the election and until the 
new Parliament met for the beginning of its first session. 


Now, understandably, the major criticism of this second 
usage has been that special warrants can be used—indeed, that 
they were used—excessively by some governments that showed 
no great eagerness to meet the new Parliament. That criticism 
was particularly loud and cogent when the election had pro- 
duced a minority government. Here was a minority govern- 
ment—either an old government reduced to minority status, as 
was Mr. Diefenbaker’s in 1962, or a new minority government, 
such as Mr. Clark’s in 1979—carrying on the business, paying 
out hundreds of millions, perhaps billions, of dollars without 
ever having met the new Parliament. 


So there has been complaint about this second usage. 


These, then, have been the two kinds of usages: particular 
emergencies and what I have been calling electoral emergen- 
cies. However, never before this year, 1989, has a government 
used Governor General’s special warrants to meet ordinary 
payday requirements, the kinds of requirements set forth in the 
Estimates year in, year out, after a new Parliament has met. 
This is new. 


How did the Treasury Board justify this new departure? 
How do they justify this third usage, this new usage? They 
find it all very simple and very clear. Indeed, they find it 
frustrating that some senators fail to follow them. They say 
that each of the payments, including those that I mentioned 
specifically, was reported as urgently required for the public 
good by the appropriate minister. 


[Senator Stewart.] 
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They say that once Treasury Board Vote 5 had been 
exhausted, no other appropriation was available from which 
payment might be made. They point out that in January and 
February Parliament was not in session by reason of adjourn- 
ment, and that on March 23 and April | it was not in session 
by reason of prorogation. These three requirements having 
been made, inevitably we are driven to the conclusion that it 
was entirely proper, say the representatives of the Treasury 
Board, to use special warrants for ordinary expenditures. 


The board seems to rely heavily on subsection 5 of section — 
30. I read it earlier, but, since it is quite short, perhaps I 
should remind honourable senators what it says: 


For the purposes of this section, Parliament shall be 
deemed to be not in session when it is under adjournment 
sine die or to a day more than two weeks after the day the 
Governor in Council made the order directing the prepa- 
ration of the special warrant. 


At first hearing, section 30(5) seems to confirm the board’s 
view that the kinds of payments that can be made when there 
is no Parliament because of dissolution can also be made at 
any time, provided only that Parliament is not in session. But 
once one considers for a moment the consequences of that 
view, One must conclude that that is a wrong interpretation, 
that subsection (5) of section 30 is being misinterpreted, 
because it is inconsistent with the principle that Parliament 
controls the supply in practice as well as in theory. 


Can anybody seriously assert that it was Parliament’s pur- 
pose in 1951 to enact that governments may withdraw money 
freely from the Consolidated Revenue Fund for ordinary pur- 
poses—not for national emergency purposes—provided only 
that the government remembers to keep Parliament from 
sitting? Surely the Treasury Board has failed to see the real 
purpose, the real intention, of section 30 subsection (5). 


There is no mystery as to why that provision was put in 
there in 1951. One must remember two points: First, during 
World War II the practice of adjourning for long periods was 
introduced. This permitted the government of the day to have 
Parliament back at work without the delay caused by a long 
debate on an Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 
Second, the war had served to remind parliamentarians that 
the day of great emergencies was not over, that a mere 
contingency fund was not enough, and that provision had to be 
made against the possibility of unforeseen war, invasion, insur- 
rection, to borrow the words of the War Measures Act, as in 
the fall of 1939, or perhaps even a great natural disaster. A 
particular emergency—obviously not an electoral emergen- 
cy—might occur during a long adjournment. That is why 
section 30 subsection (5) was added when the Financial 
Administration Act was being updated in 1951. 


As a result of misinterpretating that subsection, the Trea- 
sury Board has used a provision made for particular emergen- 
cies occurring at a time when Parliament is not in session, 
including long adjournments, to appropriate money, not for 
emergency requirements but for ordinary estimate-type 
requirements. By doing so the government has opened a way, 
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an avenue, an inviting boulevard, by which governments in the 
future may take whatever money they wish to take—the 
minister has told us that there is “no absolute limit”—without 
having to come to Parliament for supply and appropriation. By 
voting for the passage of Bill C-14 honourable senators will be 
giving their approval to that major consitutional change. 


Somebody may say—I have not heard it here this after- 
noon—‘Don’t be foolish! No Canadian Prime Minister would 
ever dream of trying to avoid meeting Parliament. If he did, 
public opinion would soon bring him back into line.” 


There is a good deal of truth in that approach, and the short 
response—I will not give the long one now—is: Why take the 
risk? 

Let us remember how outraged Conservative members were 
in 1940, when Mr. King cut short the session of Parliament 
after five hours. Prime Ministers will do that sort of thing. Let 
us remember how furious the Liberals were in 1962, when the 
minority Diefenbaker government used special warrants to 
avoid meeting Parliament for months after the election. Let us 
remember that Progressive Conservatives—I am sorry; per- 
haps I ought not to be dredging up these political skeletons 
from the past. 


An Hon. Senator: Go ahead! 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, many Progressive 
Conservatives were afraid, in 1979, that Mr. Trudeau would 
use special warrants after the expiration of the five-year term 
of the Parliament, elected in 1974, to give himself another 
year, a sixth year, a kind of bonus year, a year in which he 
might try to repair his government’s popularity. 


We have to concede that, under pressure, Prime Ministers 
are tempted to do whatever the rules and precedents allow. 
Some Prime Ministers will yield to temptation; others will not. 
That is the risk—that they may do what the rules and the 
precedents allow. 


If it is a cause for concern that governments, even minority 
governments that have never met Parliament, can use special 
warrants to carry on for months after an election, without ever 
having had even a single vote of confidence in the House of 
Commons, how much greater cause for concern is there 
respecting this new usage now being inaugurated? Following 
the 1989 precedents, governments, even minority governments, 
will be able to have Parliament prorogued and then to pay all 
the costs of government, including the high costs of preparing 
the electorate to give them a majority in the next election, 
without having to go to Parliament for supply and 
appropriation. 

If I, as a Liberal, found that a New Democratic prime 
minister, or a Progressive Conservative government, was pro- 
ceeding in that way, I would be outraged, and I would 
anticipate that a Progressive Conservative who found a Liberal 
prime minister behaving in that way would also be outraged. 
This is not a precedent, honourable senators, to which we 
ought to give our blessings. It is not a precedent that ought to 
be allowed to survive and propagate. 


We are being asked, in this bill, not only for all the billions 
of dollars but to give approval to an entirely new—and I argue 
a very dangerous—precedent. 


It is not as if we are not being told what it is that we are 
being asked to approve. We cannot plead ignorance. The 
Treasury Board, through both its president and its secretary, 
has spoken deliberately, candidly, and emphatically. There is 
no doubt whatsoever in their minds that any payment that 
ordinarily would be made pursuant to a vote in Estimates is a 
payment urgently required for the public good. Provided that 
there is no other appropriation from which the payment may 
be made, and provided that Parliament is not in session, the 
payment may be made by means of a special warrant. That is 
their considered position. That is a dangerous view. 


It is also a ridiculous view. I remember the first time I heard 
the Yiddish term “chutzpah”. I asked what it meant. I was 
given the example of the young man who had been convicted 
of murdering his parents. Before sentence was passed, he 
pleaded for clemency on the ground that he was an orphan. If 
this bill passes, there will be an even better example of 
“chutzpah”. 


When a Prime Minister wishes to be rid of Parliament for a 
while—perhaps a few weeks, perhaps a few months, perhaps 
many months—he will need only to have Parliament proro- 
gued and then to say that he, unfortunately, had no choice but 
to use special warrants for ordinary purposes because, regret- 
tably, Parliament was not in session. 


Honourable senators, the bill before us is an appropriation 
bill, what is commonly called a “money bill’. Quite deliberate- 
ly, and for known reasons, the Senate was given both the 
power to amend such bills by reducing the appropiration and 
the power to reject such bills. As far as I can discover, neither 
of those powers ever has been used in the case of a straightfor- 
ward appropriation bill. Nor has either of those powers, the 
power to amend or reject, been used in the case of a bill that, 
in addition to appropriating money, asks Parliament to give 
statutory confirmation to the use of special warrants for 
ordinary payments in ordinary times. Why has neither of those 
powers ever been used? The answer is: Because, in all the 
years since 1867, no bill comparable to Bill C-14 ever has 
come to the Parliament of Canada. 


@ (1450) 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Frith: On division. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 
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Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard: Honourable senators, I move 
that the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for third 
reading at the next sitting of the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. |s it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, we cannot support that motion. I think this 
bill clearly deserves study in committee, especially after Sena- 
tor Stewart’s intervention. 

Therefore, I move, in amendment, that the motion be not 
now adopted but that it be amended by striking out all of the 
words after the word “bill”, and substituting therefor the 
following: 

...be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: The Honourable Sena- 
tor Frith moves, seconded by the Honourable Senator Robi- 
chaud, in amendment to the main motion, that the motion be 
not now adopted but that it be amended by striking out all of 
the words after the word “bill”, and substituting therefor the 
following: 

...be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 

amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: The amendment is 
adopted. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the main 
motion, as amended? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: The main motion, as 
amended— 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Speaking of formality, I think it is 
quite irregular, if we want to be touchy. After adopting the 
amendment, we cannot also adopt the main motion. 


An Hon. Senator: Right on! Right on! 


Senator Frith: This is one of the few things that Senator 
Flynn and I always agree on: if we carry the amendment, we 
carry the motion, as amended. Anyway, it goes to the commit- 
tee one way or the other. 

On motion in amendment of Senator Frith, bill referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. 


[ Translation] 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND (PARI-MUTUEL BETTING)—SECOND READING 
Hon. Gerald Beaudoin moved the second reading of Bill 
C-7, to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting). 


He said: Honourable senators, I intend to deal with the 
proposed amendments to Section 204 of the Criminal Code 
that governs pari-mutuel betting in Canada. 

[The Hon. the Speaker.] 


The racing industry is suffering great difficulties. Bill C-7 
offers a way to support this important sector of the Canadian 
economy. The proposed changes to Subsections 204(2) and 
204(8) of the Criminal Code will permit pari-mutuel betting 
on horse races viewed on video screens in theatres owned or 
leased by racing associations. Such theatres would have to 
obtain a licence first from the appropriate provincial authority 
and a federal licence later on. 


The double intent of Bill C-7 is to provide the horse racing 
industry with a new marketing opportunity that will help - 
broaden the industry’s economic base, which had been shrink- 
ing by increased competition from other forms of entertain- 
ment and wagering dollars, and to help the industry while 
avoiding the expense of public funds. 


As a result of these changes jobs will be created. Moreover, 
benefits will be gained throughout the industry, including the 
new betting theatre segment. Betting theatres will create new 
jobs in cities where horse racing is not available otherwise than 
by video screen. 


The jobs mentioned are associated with the control of 
telecommunications, pari-mutuel services, and concessions, but 
jobs will also be created in the food and beverage sector, and 
facility support services. 


Horse men will benefit also from the increased purses. The 
industry will be better able to meet their increased costs for 
track maintenance and horse care. Those higher incentives will 
maintain the scale of racing in Canada. 


At the same time, many Canadian thoroughbreds and stand- 
ard breds can race abroad if they are outstanding performers. 
With increased domestic support, Canadian breeders will be 
able to produce outstanding racing stock. 


Given these likely benefits, it is appropriate to take a few 
moments to outline the size and importance of the Canadian 
horse racing industry. To begin with, it is a large proportion of 
the over-all Canadian horse industry. Racing’s health, there- 
fore, contributes directly to the industry’s over-all well-being 
by spreading the cost of supply of goods and services. 


The horse industry in Canada generates about $4 billion in 
economic activity. About 100,000 people are employed in the 
horse-racing industry, 42,000 directly and 9,000 indirectly. 


To get an accurate picture of the situation, let’s say that the 
horse-racing industry directly creates the same number of jobs 
as the aeronautics and automobile sectors combined or about 
twice as many as the oil refinery industry. 


Within the racing sector, capital investment is substantial. 
For example, the industry’s inventory of all forms of land, 
equipment and buildings is at least $3.4 billion. Annual capital 
expenditure is estimated at $380 million. 


It is clear that the horse-racing industry is an important 
employer and makes a valid economic contribution. 


What is important, however, is that it is now in trouble. 
Since lotteries and other forms of gambling have become 
popular in Canada, the horse-racing industry’s revenues have 
not kept up with rising costs and inflation. Other games of 
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chance such as lotteries have become a bigger part of Canadi- 
an life than they used to be. The returns to horse racing have 
shrunk as those to lotteries in particular have grown. 


Competition in the entertainment wagering sector keeps 
intensifying. 

In 1987, for instance, provincial lottery sales amounted to 
$3.34 billion, an increase of $700 million or 26 per cent over 
1986. That growth is due to the wide variety of games 
available and to the fact that tickets are sold at more than 
34,000 locations across the country. 


Competition is likely to become even more fierce in the 
future. Some provinces, such as Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, have already legalized some 
casino-type gambling. Others are likely to follow suit. These 
forms of entertainment wagering will further increase the 
pressure on the Canadian horse-racing industry as time passes 
by. 

Pari-mutuel betting on horse races is widely accepted in 
Canada. Thousands of jobs are dependent on that activity. 
Many of them would be impossible to replace if ever they were 
lost, because they are concentrated in rural areas. 


Those jobs are currently threatened. For a number of years 
already, the Canadian racetrack industry is subject to heavy, 
increasing pressures. In constant dollar terms, its income went 
down by more than 43 per cent over the last seven years. That 
downtrend will have to be reversed if jobs are to be saved in 
that industry. 


This is why the racetrack industry has been searching for 
ways to widen its economic base. I am thinking of projects 
such as inter-track betting, separate betting, separate betting 
on foreign races and finally telephone betting. 


In the last case, bets can be placed by telephone at a certain 
association’s racetrack, while following the race in one’s home. 
Patrons must have opened beforehand a telephone betting 
account with the racing association. 


Certain associations already operate a number of betting 
theatres on their own racetracks, but at a distance from the 
Stands. TV close-ups and playbacks allow patrons to follow 
the races more closely in betting theaters than on the main 
stands. 


Certain forms of betting theatres already exist in Canada. 
Bill C-7 adds nothing radically new as far as regulation is 
concerned. 


The inter-track and telephone betting technology would be 
used for betting theatres. Federal monitoring on the premises, 
as it already exists for all forms of pari mutuel betting, would 
ensure the law is adhered to. 


The Bill must take into account provincial interests in 
addition to federal requirements. For this reason, each betting 
theatre operated by an association should be licensed before- 
hand by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. This way, pro- 
vincial authorities will be responsible for deciding whether to 
allow this kind of pari mutuel betting in their jurisdictions or 
not. 
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Betting theatres are not a totally new concept. They have 
been in existence for some time in the United States. Surveys 
were done to identify their markets. Of their total patronage, 
90 per cent already were regular or casual betters who found 
betting theatres more convenient and more pleasant. The 
proportion of new betters was only 10 per cent. 


Canadian racetrack associations also wish to offer that 
choice to their patrons. Betting theatres would be installed in 
closed buildings equipped with seats, from which betters could 
view comfortably the races relayed by T.V. from an associa- 
tion’s racetrack. These new facilities also would have to 
include food and drink concessions. 


Two other reasons support authorizing betting theatres. The 
first one is that those opeations should reduce the fortunately 
law incidence in this country as yet of illegal betting through 
bookmakers. 


It is clear also that betting theatres are an alternative to 
betting outside the racetrack. Outside racetrack betting is not 
desirable for the simple rason it could easily throw a negative 
image of pari mutuel. The industry knows that the presence of 
federal officials, as is presently the case on the racetracks, 
would be economically unthinkable if they had to be present in 
a host of small, outside racetrack betting shops. And it is 
generally recognized in the industry that the federal presence 
is an efficient deterrent against undesirable elements. 


The act would empower the Minister of Agriculture to 
specify the requirements that would have to be met before a 
license is issued for that type of pari mutuel. The first require- 
ment, that the province approves beforehand the setting up 
and the location of betting theatres, is included in the Bill. 

@ (1500) 


Further provisions to regulate betting in provincially li- 
censed theatres will be introduced by the Minister in the form 
of regulations. These will be compatible with existing provi- 
sions applying to other types of pari-mutuel betting. 


For instance, exclusive market areas around racetracks will 
be determined by federal regulations just as race days are now. 
Furthermore, there is a regulatory provision that horsemen 
and racing associations must negotiate the scheduling of races 
for theatre betting, as well as cost and revenue sharing. 


Agricultural associations will also enjoy regulatory protec- 
tion, since all teletheatres located within a radius of 30 
kilometres of an agricultural fair shall close for the duration of 
the races held during the fair. In any case, the new legislation 
would not affect the success of these fairs which, despite their 
short duration, are extremely popular with Canada’s rural 
communities. 


The federal monitoring system can be adapted to the various 
circumstances that exist in this country. It also allows suffi- 
cient latitude to change the requirements for teletheatres if the 
local situation changes. 


The horseracing industry creates thousands of jobs in Cana- 
da’s rural areas. For this reason, we should eliminate all 
unnecessary obstacles to the present and future prosperity of 
the industry. That is the purpose of Bill C-7. Consequently, 
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honourable senators, | would ask you to look favourably on the 
slight changes proposed in subsections 204(2) and 204(8) of 
the Criminal Code. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, Bill C-7 intrigues 
me. I have a question for Senator Beaudoin. 


From what I was able to gather, the federal Minister and 
the Lieutenant Governors in Council of the various provinces 
will have to license these various establishments. This means 
that the federal government and the provinces will be in a 
position to tax the revenues of these establishments. 


I would like to know whether such measures are already in 
place and if so, to what extent revenues will be taxed by the 
federal government and the provinces. 


Senator Beaudoin: For the province, the figure is 7 per cent, 
while for the Federal Government, it is less than 1 per cent, 
more specifically 0.8 per cent, for the services provided. 


As far as licences are concerned, the first one is delivered by 
the province and the Federal Government keeps the final 
control. Having checked, I can say that there is no constitu- 
tional difficulty about that. 


Senator Robichaud: If the Federal Government refused, 
what would happen? Suppose the province had delivered an 
establishment licence of some sort and the Federal Govern- 
ment for one reason or another refused to deliver and confirm 
the licence, what would happen? 


Senator Beaudoin: There must be agreement between the 
two levels of Government but the ultimate purpose, if I 
understand correctly the Bill now before us, is to create jobs 
within the horse racing industry. 


Everything has been planned so that race track owners or 
operators, as well as horsemen organizations have the final 
say. If they want to sign a contract with people willing to 
deliver video coverage of races outside race tracks, the Federal 
Government agrees to go along with this. In other words, the 
Federal Government steps in and ask to amend Section 204 of 
the Criminal Code to support an industry which is now 
experiencing an economic let down. 


It is a well-known fact that lotteries are now extremely 
successful while horse racing is quickly loosing ground. One of 
the ways to remedy the situation is to allow races to be shown 
on video screens outside race tracks and thereby facilitate 
mutual betting, making them more easily accessible, in order 
to create more jobs and help money circulate. 


The final control will rest with horse men associations and 
race track operators. If they come to an agreement, the 
Federal Government will go along. 


As we respect the Provincial jurisdiction, we accept that the 
licence should be delivered by the province. Later on, the 
Federal Government steps in and issues its own permit. It is 
understood that for all practical purposes, horse men associa- 
tions will have the lat say. 


On motion of Senator Stanbury, debate adjourned. 
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NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Leave having been granted to revert to Notices of Motion. 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: Because my motion was not 
ready when the notices of motion were called, Honourable 
Senators, I wish to move it now. Accordingly, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(a), I move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit at four o’clock in the afternoon 
tomorrow, Wednesday, 10th May, 1989, even though the 
Senate may then be sitting, and that Rule 76(4) be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, Hon. 
Senators? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


HEALTH CARE 


EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator David calling the attention of the Senate to a 
research study on the evolution of the costs of Canada’s 
health system and its consequences and to the need to 
appoint a committee or a sub-committee to study the 
matter.—(Honourable Senator Gigantes). 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, Sena- 
tor David is an icon of health field in Canada. He is one of the 
most respected person in that field. There can be no doubt 
about his goodwill or his intellectual honesty. 


I am sure he agrees with me that the right to health 
protection is just as important and as sacred as the right to 
protection against criminal attack. Every citizen, rich or poor, 
should have the right — it is not necessarily reality — to be 
protected against a criminal coming at him with a gun and 
with the intent to kill. | and a number of people in this country 
believe that a citizen should have the same right as anyone else 
to be protected against a death threat due to illness. Do you 
agree? 


Hon. Paul David: How could anyone disagree? 


Senator Gigantés: You agree that we are all entitled to the 
same health care? 


Senator David: So far, so good. 


Senator Gigantés: Let us begin with that principle. Here is 
the question we must ask ourselves: How do we go about 
guaranteeing similar treatement to everybody if someone 
wants to disregard the principle of equality? That is just about 
as far as I and the public are prepared to go. A political party 
trying to renege on that principle which people have 
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experienced and appreciated would most certainly be wiped off 
the electoral map at the earliest opportunity. 


So who would want to attack that? The report read by 
Senator David, who was kind enough to send it to me, contains 
a section which refers to this: 

[English] 
private health care funds, which have always played a signifi- 
cant role in Canadian health care financing in the past. 


@ (1510) 


As public funding becomes less able to cope with the greater 
demand for health care services, particularly as a result of our 
aging population, it becomes more evident that increased 
funding from non-governmental sources may be necessary. 
And who seems to be in favour of that? The Canadian 
Medical Association thinks that it is a good idea. They are the 
ones who fought medicare. Yes, Senator Barootes, they did not 
want it. 


One of the “saints” of this country, Mr. Tom D’Aquino of 
the Business Council on National Issues, is for private health 
care services. Why? It is a huge business, and profits are 
enormous. 


Not too many years ago in the United States the president 
of the Humana chain of hospitals gave himself $17 million, 
U.S., in one year. That is a pretty hefty level of profit for the 
proprietor of a chain of hospitals that is dispensing something 
to which everyone, rich or poor, must be equally entitled. The 
Humana hospitals will not admit you if you do not have 
folding money or plastic. That just happens to be a fact. There 
are towns in the United States that do not have a charity 
hospital, and if you are sick or wounded and have no money, it 
is too bad; you will not be admitted. You have heard me say 
this before about that town in Alabama where they picked up 
someone who had been knifed in the stomach. They took him 
to three hospitals in succession and all three turned him down 
because he had no money or plastic. He bled to death on the 
way to the fourth hospital. 


An Hon. Senator: What a shame! 


Senator Gigantés: Surely, you cannot have private medicine 
with those characteristics. 


Let me ask this question: If the president of the Humana 
chain could make $17 million out of health care in one year, 
how much of that money might have gone to improve other 
people’s health care, if he had not been so greedy and had 
satisfied himself with something less—say $2 million? 


What we are facing here is an attack on the principle of 
egalitarianism—not by you, sir, but by D’Aquino, by the 
Quebec chamber of commerce and by the Canadian Medical 
Association. One of the weapons they use is to say that we do 
not all get the kind of medical treatment that is available at 
the Mayo Clinic in the United States. Of course not! We were 
never supposed to. 


Senator Flynn: That is contrary to what you said before. 
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Senator Gigantés: No, we were never supposed to. No one in 
his right mind ever imagined that you could run a health 
service at the level of the Mayo Clinic. 


Senator Flynn: That is what you were saying before. 


Senator Gigantés: You deserve it, sir. | would contribute to 
a special fund to send you to the Mayo Clinic if you needed 
care there. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 
Senator Flynn: He argues out of both sides of his mouth! 


Senator Gigantés: But we cannot run a health care service 
based on top luxury care for everyone. We know that. So let us 
not use the argument that our health service is not giving top 
quality health care to everyone, and, in order to attack it, 
suggest that we go to a private service or a partly private 
service in order to improve the level. That will not improve the 
level, because where will the profits come from? The profits 
will not rain from heaven. The profits, if there are profits— 
and who will go into private care facilities unless there are 
profits—will come, inevitably, by reducing the quality of 
service. That is a given. There is no other way of doing it, if 
you want to make profits out of people’s fear for their health 
and their lives. 


Surely we want to give people the best health care possible. 
And | must say that I do not pay much attention to this report, 
because I have a better source which is quite recent and which 
proclaimed the Canadian health service, in comparison with 
other health services, to be the best in the world. Indeed, 
Senator David mentioned that this is often the verdict. My 
source is the Fraser Institute, and if there is a more right-wing 
think tank in this country, I would like to know it. The Fraser 
Institute is the most right-wing. It is right up there with the 
Heritage Fund in the United States, and could even make 
Attila the Hun feel quite happy. In fact, Genghis Khan would 
feel quite content to be on their board of directors also. 


The Fraser Institute recently commissioned someone to 
make a comparison of health services—and I have a book 
which I will give to anyone who wants the full data on it. Yes, 
there are defects and imperfections, as there are imperfections 
here and everywhere else, but, all in all, our imperfections are 
less than those of others. Medicare is a human system and 
there are bound to be imperfections. 


The astonishing thing about this report is that it was actual- 
ly produced by an institute whose president, Dr. Walker, does 
not believe in medicare. However, he could not do much about 
the report because it was so factual. I remember having a 
conversation with him in which he said that if you do not have 
the profit motive in dispensing health care, you are not going 
to have reasonable rationing, and you will have—and here | 
am quoting Dr. Walker: 

@ (1520) 
... undesirable phenomena such as the one reported by 
the New England Journal of Medicine on hysterectomies 


in Saskatchewan after Tommy Douglas brought in 
medicare. 
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He told me that after the advent of medicare, the incidence of 
hysterectomies in that province rose sharply. He also asked me 
what I thought of that, and I replied: 


I think two things: Either all of these women needed 
hysterectomies before but could not afford them, or doc- 
tors are prepared to butcher women for money. You tell 
me if there is a third interpretation. 


Honourable senators, we do not have to worry about rich 
people or people such as Senator Flynn, who, if he needed to 
go to the Mayo Clinic—and I hope he never will, would have 
friends like us who could all contribute to the cost of sending 
sending him there; but we do have to worry about the poor 
people and the people who are left behind or shunted aside and 
not given sufficient care. However, it is incumbent upon us to 
try to provide such a service without ruining ourselves. 


Why are we told that we can no longer provide this service 
and that we must stop? It is not because the figures relating to 
health care are so excessive. In fact, we spend less on health 
care than do other countries and we give wall-to-wall coverage 
to everyone. The United States spends 2 per cent more of its 
GDP than we do on health care and still there are 37 million 
people without any health coverage at all. On the other hand, 
we spend 2 per cent less than the U.S. and we cover everyone. 


The question is: Can we reduce costs? Senator David and 
Senate De Bané alluded, for instance, to the institutionalizing 
of older people and to the fact that even some handicapped 
people would be better off left at home, or would be better off 
within a family rather than in an institution. Senator De Bané 
was telling me of an initiative that is being tried in British 
Columbia whereby a welfare family can be sought out and 
screened thoroughly, after which the following proposition will 
be put to them: “You are receiving $10,000 to $11,000 a year 
as a family consisting of a father, mother and two children. 
We will give you $100 a day, which is $36,500 per year, to 
take care of this old gentleman or this old lady in your home.” 


Honourable senators, the home may not be very luxurious, 
but it is better than those institutions that the French call “‘le 
mouroir”: in other words, places where you die or wards with 
chronic-care beds. An older person living with a welfare family 
is better off than he or she would be in any of those chronic- 
care wards that smell of imminent death. 


Therefore, honourable senators, with one stone we kill two 
birds: we take a welfare family off the welfare rolls and we 
provide a better time for that older person than he or she 
would have in an institution. At the same time we save almost 
$200 a day, because the minimum cost to the state for one bed 
in one of those chronic-care places is $300 per day. 


So, honourable senators, with a little imagination we can 
find solutions to these problems and we can save money and 
give better service. 


Honourable senators, I will tell you of one more situation. In 
the edition of the magazine /’Actualité in which Mr. Bourass- 
a’s picture appears on the cover, there is a heart-rending 
article, which, even if it is only a quarter true, should give us 
all pause. That article tells us that the young people of Quebec 
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are prepared to do almost anything—anything at all, however 
menial—in order to have a job with some continuity and the 
certainty that the job will last for some time or will lead to 
other jobs. They are sick and tired of having to go from 
welfare to a little job which they pray will keep them going 
long enough to allow them to qualify for unemployment 
insurance. The article talks of some of these young people even 
being prepared to work for nothing—in other words, allowing 
the employer to pocket the money while pretending to be 
paying it, in order that the employee will qualify for unem-_ 
ployment insurance. 


My suggestion is that if you took four of these young people 
and gave them a small car and a vacuum cleaner— 
[ Translation] 


—Cloths and other materials like that. You take two boys and 
two girls and you assign each of them (with supervision) four 
elderly couples still clear headed but who do not really have 
enough energy to look after themselves, to clean their apart- 
ment, etc. 


You tell the groups of young people to go and visit each of 
these four apartments three times a day. The boys will flirt a 
little with grandma and the girls will flirt a little with grandpa! 
They will clean, prepare a meal for them and then leave. It is 
not a master-servant relationship. There is the dynamic of a 
small team. 


Now, you pay these young people fairly well. You give 
them, say, $10 an hour. So you have four young people at $10 
an hour, which makes $400. You double this amount for the 
costs of the car, administration and supervision and you have a 
total of $800. But to keep eight people in an institution costs a 
total of $2,400. So we save $1,600 and we free beds. 


Instead of trying to find ways to reduce the amount of 
health care provided to people by our excellent public service, 
without rapacious exploiters, let us try with a little imagination 
and compassion to find other ways to run this service better 
than it is being run now. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, it is possible. All we need do is take 
our responsibilities seriously, and let the doctors take their 
responsibilities seriously and exercise a certain amount of 
triage. I say to you, honourable senators, that we must do it. 


There is another way. People could be persuaded to be 
healthier. Rather than allowing a Canadian version of the 
Humana hospital owner to make all of those millions of 
dollars, why not spend some of that money to teach people to 
live in a healthier fashion: to exercise more, to smoke less and 
to drink less. Honourable senators, that is the best preventive 
medicine. I know it is a little late for you, Senator Flynn, but, 
if you like, we could start jogging together. I am as unfit as 
you are, but if we start gently and gradually you and I can do 
great things, I can assure you. 


Then, honourable senators, we could perhaps persuade the 
doctors to relinquish some of their authority and have neigh- 
bourhood nurses for large blocks of apartments. A young 
mother with a baby that has the sniffles could then go to the 
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nurse and the nurse could say: “This is not too serious. 
However, if the temperature has not fallen by tomorrow, we 
will take the baby to the doctor. Meanwhile, give him some 
children’s Tylenol and he should be all right by tomorrow.” 
Also, if someone has cut his hand, and it is not a serious cut, 
the neighbourhood nurse should be able to bind up that wound, 
rather than having people such as that cluttering up the 
emergency rooms in our hospitals. With some imagination, 
some compassion and some willingness to hold on to the 
principles of free health care given equally to everyone, our 
present system can persist. 


Honourable senators, I have one final point. Which are the 
countries that have best managed the reduction of their deficit 
in the latest crisis? The countries with institutional commit- 
ment to full employment. In December 1987, in discussing a 
report that I, together with my colleagues in the subcommit- 
tee, had written, entitled “In Training, Only Work Works”, I 
informed this honourable assembly that the total costs of the 
national debt from 1968 to 1985 could be accounted for by the 
cost of unemployment over 4 per cent through those years— 
and that calculation was checked by the Economic Council of 
Canada. 

@ (1530) 


Let me now turn to the performance of ten countries, the 
Big Seven plus Norway, Austria and Sweden. These three and 
Japan, one of the Big Seven, have a commitment to full 
employment, and they were the quickest to go from deficits to 
surpluses. Which countries were considered to be the slowest? 
Those dedicated to the absolute anarchy of the marketplace! 
When | say “full employment,” these are not socialist coun- 
tries in the sense that they forbid private property. There are 
very rich people in those countries, who are allowed to make 
huge profits, to have new homes, and to have the freedom, 
which is offered in democratic countries, of throwing out the 
government if they do not like it. The interesting thing is that 
when there has been a change of government in all these 
countries—and Japan has not had as many changes in govern- 
ment as the others—but when the opposition has come into 
power and looked at the situation—none of the Conservative 
oppositions that came into power in Norway and Austria or 
the centre right coalition in Sweden—none of them touched 
the commitment to full employment. Why? Because it works. 


What I am saying is that to say that we have no money 
because we want to follow certain policies of shrinking the role 
of the state is not a good enough excuse for threatening the 
egalitarian health service of the people of Canada. Instead, let 
us explore policies that will increase revenues and reduce 
deficits. Full employment is one such policy. 


Another alternative is to do as | mentioned earlier—that is, 
take someone off the welfare rolls, which form part of the 
deficit, and give them an old person to look after to save the 
$200 per day cost for the hospital bed and to save the 
government $20,000 per year, which is the average cost for a 
welfare family—$10,000 in allowances and the rest in loss of 
tax revenues to the three levels of government. This is the way 
that we should think. I strongly suspect any advocacy to which 


is attached the names of Mr. Tom d’Aquino or the Canadian 
Medical Association—other than advocacy by the Canadian 
Medical Association on proper treatment for patients—on how 
to manage finances. They have always been against anything 
that prevents them from making profits, and they like the idea 
of the American system in which the owner of a hospital can 
make $17 million in a year. I resent this propaganda cam- 
paign. The chamber of commerce of Quebec voted in 1987 and 
in 1988—and I have documentation on file, if anyone wishes to 
see it—to privatize medical care. What was their motive? Was 
it because they do not like medicare? No. They wanted to get 
their sticky fingers into this enormous pie. I say that medicare 
is one of the pies, like that of the police or national defence, in 
which private motives do not have a place. Any who think they 
can touch this pie had better not try, because they will be 
wiped from the political map of this country. I hope that such 
people do not try to change our medicare system, because 
before they are wiped from the map they will do great damage 
to the poor, the weak and the sick. 


Hon. Efstathios William Barootes: Would the honourable 
senator entertain a question? 


Senator Gigantés: | would entertain all the questions my 
beloved colleague from Saskatchewan and the man with whom 
I share the same blood would care to ask. 


Senator Frith: And what about Senator Barootes? 
Senator Gigantés: It is Senator Barootes I was referring to. 


Senator Barootes: | don’t know about your blood, but I do 
know about my blood, and I am not so sure that we are 
consanguineous. 


The honourable senator spoke about the egalitarian health 
service which he worships and about which we all in this 
country are pleased, and then he made the statement, I believe, 
that we would all have to be—I don’t know whether the word 
was “‘crazy”—crazy to expect that everyone in Canada could 
have the very highest, top-quality health service such as that 
rendered at the Mayo Clinic. Am I correct in what I heard? 


Senator Gigantés: Yes, I said that. 


Senator Barootes: If that is so, then we in Canada cannot 
expect in our egalitarian system top-quality health care. 
Would the honourable senator please tell me who in Canada is 
deserving of, or should be able to get, that top-quality health 
service? Is there anyone? 


Senator Gigantés: If we in this chamber had to vote on a 
choice between one of us being able to go either to the Mayo 
Clinic to have all the CAT scans, and whatever else is avail- 
able, using the most expensive equipment—their own personal 
CAT scans so no other body could file it—or to the National 
Institute of Health in Washington, where each patient has his 
or her own nurse for research purposes, and, in the alternative, 
all of us being able to have reasonable health care granted by 
competent physicians, though they might not be able to give us 
the most luxurious rooms, I think we would vote for the second 
choice. 
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I have a very good physician. He is a Scot who trained in 
Aberdeen. He does not believe in prescribing anything if he 
can possibly help it. He does not like the health service. He has 
said to me, “You don’t need tests. | mean, considering your 
state of health and how ornery, difficult and opinionated you 
are, you seem to be extremely well.” And I have said, “Well, 
how about my cholesterol level?” He has replied, “Your 
cholestrol level? At your age it doesn’t really matter if you 
have more cholesterol or a little less. You’re okay, so be happy. 
When you get really sick, I’ll look after you.” When I go to see 
him, he spends three minutes with me, but I don’t feel that I 
am not getting the necessary health care. I am not a 
hypochondriac. 

However, there are certain abuses in the medical profession. 
There have been many reports about excessive testing, and 
there are an awful lot of doctors who are proprietors of the 
laboratories that carry out the tests. 


Senator Haidasz: Not in Ontario. 


Senator Gigantés: Not in Ontario, but elsewhere, and it 
should be forbidden. If the medical profession truly and seri- 
ously stopped griping about the health service and decided to 
be compassionate and caring in a sort of triage way, it would 
cut a lot of costs. That is what I mean. 


Senator Barootes: | thank my compatriate, but I still do not 
know who in Canada would be entitled to that “Cadillac’’, 
top-quality care. Is anyone entitled to it? 


Senator Gigantés: Not at the expense of the state. If, as 
Senator De Bané was saying, someone wishes to go to the 
United States and pay the Mayo Clinic out of his or her own 
pocket, then, fine; let them. Obviously we cannot afford to give 
that kind of service; but we can afford to give something that, 
while it may be a little short of that, is still good, and that is 
the system we have now. As Mao Tse-tung said, and he was 
not the only one to say it, ““The best is the enemy of the good.” 


Senator Barootes: | understand that the honourable senator 
is worshipping mediocrity. 
On motion of Senator Barootes, debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
BUS HISACKING—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Kelly calling the attention of the Senate to the 
hijacking incident which occurred in Ottawa on Friday, 
7th April, 1989.—( Honourable Senator Kenny). 


Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, | intend to speak 
to this matter briefly when I second Senator Kelly’s motion 
later today. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, if 
no other honourable senator wishes to speak, then this inquiry 
is considered debated. 


(Senator Gigantés.] 
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[Translation] 
DEMOGRAPHIC EVOLUTION IN CANADA 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Paul David rose pursuant to notice of Tuesday April 4, 
1989: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to a 
research study on demographic evolution in Canada, its 
causes and its consequences. 


He said: Honourable senators, I will allow myself to speak 
even in the absence of Senator Gigantés, but I imagine he will 
read tomorrow’s Debates of the Senate and give me further 
extremely interesting information on the subject I want to talk 
to you about today, that is demography, its causes and its 
consequences. 


Honourable senators, it is a pleasure, despite the late hour, 
to summarize a study conducted by Mr. Seymour Hamilton. I 
initiated and supervised that study in co-operation with 
Messrs. Allan Mirabelli and Robert Glossop of the Vanier 
Institute of the Family. I thank the members of the Committee 
on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration for having 
accepted my grant application. On request, I will send you a 
copy of the 65-page original document written in English and 
entitled “Research Study on Demography: Causes and 
Consequences”’. 


That study is divided into five sections. The first one com- 
pares global demographic statistics to ours. 


In 21 industrialized countries, population growth in 1986 
compared to the previous year went from a high of 1.4 per cent 
in Australia to a low of -0.2 per cent in West Germany. 
Canada came in second place with a positive growth rate of 
1.1 per cent. As you know, that percentage is equal to the 
number of births and immigrants minus the number of deaths 
and emigrants. On a world-wide scale—4.917 billion people in 
1986—the growth rate was 1.7 per cent, ranging from a 
maximum of 2.9 per cent in Africa to a minimum of 0.3 per 
cent in Europe. 


The birth rate, that is the number of births per thousand 
population, was studied over 60 years in four countries: 
France, Great Britain, Sweden, and Canada. They all reported 
a decline. Although Canada still had the highest rate in 1985, 
15 per thousand, it must be said that it was 26 in 1925, up toa 
peak of 28 in 1946, followed by a rapid decrease from 1965 to 
1975, and it has remained practically stationary for the past 
ten years. 


During the same time the world fertility rate, which is the 
number of children born to women in the 15-to-45 age bracket, 
was 3.35 in 1926, 2.64 in 1936, 3.93 in 1960, then rapidly 
down to 1.7 in 1986. 


In previous years, a high birth rate combined with years of 
strong immigration—almost 300,000 immigrants in 1957—led 
to a rapid increase in our population. Considering that the 
current birth rate is lower than the replacement rate, Statistics 
Canada figures indicate that this country needs 175,000 immi- 
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grants a year to maintain our population at the current level of 
25 to 26 million. 


An aging population is the most predictible consequence of 
low birth rates. In 1986 the percentage of Canadian youths 
under age 15 was 21 per cent compared with 33 per cent 
world-wide, 45 per cent for Africa and 38 per cent for South 
America. This array of statistics highlights the striking con- 
trast between the demographic explosition in developing coun- 
tries and the decline in industrialized nations, between poor 
countries and rich ones! 


In the second section we go over the expected socio-econom- 
ic impact of this demographic evolution. Are moral and societ- 
al attitudes a by-product or a consequence of demographic 
evolution? Cadwell’s theory, explained or described at length 
in this research paper, seems to be a logical explanation on a 
world-wide level. 


Section 3 is a brief review of policy programs put in place in 
various countries such as France, West Germany, Rumania, 
Sweden, Norway, England, the United States, China and 
India either to increase, stabilize or reduce the fertility rate. 
That international overview shows that the decline in the birth 
rate is a general trend in industrialized countries like ours and 
that no policy formula could reverse that trend. 


The Canadian experience is analyzed in Section 4. Popula- 
tion statistics show that the number of children desired by 
Canadian couples range from 0 to 2, that the first child is 
conceived at a later stage and the spacing between births is 
getting longer. Among various factors analyzed by demogra- 
phers to explain the lower fertility rate, the study pointed to 
the following: Marriage at a later age, the desire of an 
increasing number of couples not to have children, a stable 
rate of infertility, living together without being married, the 
availability of abortion, the frequency of divorce, sterilization 
as a means of permanent contraception, social acceptance of 
single parenthood and, finally, the legal difficulties in adopting 
a decreasing number of available children. In Québec, survival 
factors of a cultural and linguistic nature take on particular 
significance. Finally, the study gives significant weight to 
women’s liberation movement, who are taking up an increasing 
share of the labour market. 


@ (1550) 


In the fifth and last section of the study, we proposed four 
possible options: accepting the status quo and its conse- 
quences; developing pro-family policies; encouraging immigra- 
tion, or combining a pro-family policy with a well-structured 
immigration policy. In that context, the initiative taken by 
Québec in May 1988 when enacting through a new tax system 
an overall family policy is an experiment that is unique in 
Canada and that deserves to be followed with much interest. 
Even if demographers remain skeptical as to the long-term 
results of that experiment, they admit a pro-family policy 
improves the quality of life for families and becomes a positive 
incentive. 


Honourable senators, the major conclusions of this study 
seem to be the following: First, all industrialized nations now 
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have a fertily rate below 2.1, which is the rate needed to 
preserve a country’s population of origin. For some 20 years 
Canada has been part of that group of nations. Second, a 
number of developing nations have birth-rates of more than 21 
and as such, are natural and logical reservoirs of future 
immigrants. 


Second: many developing countries have birth rates higher 
than 2.1 and become natural and logical sources of emigrants. 


Third: no industrialized country has managed to find a 
lasting birth increase formula. It would presomptuous to 
expect Canada to succeed where others have failed. 


Fourth: in view of the extent of our territory, it would be 
difficult to imagine that the standard of living of an aging 
population in this country could be maintained without an 
increase in population. 


Fifth: within this context, a well structured immigration 
policy is essential to ensure in this country a stable economy 
and the preservation of its social programs. 


Sixth: all studies confirmed that the Canadians consider the 
family as the basic element of our society. On the other hand, 
the traditional family has changed. It is no longer made up of 
a father whose income make it possible for his wife to stay at 
home and raise at least two children. 


Seventh: children remain for Canadians generally an indis- 
pensable investment in the future. Individuals are therefore 
ready to assume collectively the responsibility of sharing their 
daycare, education and health services costs. 


Honourable Senators, the comments and findings of this 
study compell us to make a few recommendations, whose two 
major objectives are to eliminate as much as possible the tax 
disincentives and other factors likely to discourage a couple 
from having the number of children they want and coordinate 
an immigration efforts consistent with the resources of Canada 
as a whole and each province in particular. To achieve this 
goal, we make two proposals. 


The first proposal would be the foundation of a permanent 
national family and immigration council which could be a 
subsidized agency to advise the Federal Government. Its term 
of reference would be to keep a very close watch on the 
population growth of this country. In cooperation with govern- 
ment and non-government organizations, it would make appro- 
priate research and suggestions aimed at stabilizing and 
improving our demographic pattern and at estimating every 
five years the optimal number of immigrants we should wel- 
come in our country. 


The second proposal is to replace the existing Department of 
Immigration by a Department of Family and Immigration, 
thus implementing a national policy linking the two parame- 
ters ultimately governing our population growth. Since each 
province already has specific jurisdictions in those fields, we 
recommend that the same formulae be applied to each of the 
provinces, that would make for a better coordination between 
the federal and provincial governments. 
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Honourable senators, we undertook this study in order to 
document our concerns about the demographic future of 
Canada. The results did confirm our concerns. 


Canadian demography represents a challenge that we have 
to face if we want to keep our cultural identity and our social 
programs and to maintain our standard of living and our 
economic prosperity. 

We believe our research will heighten the awareness of each 
and every member of Parliament on the importance of the 
problems we studied and the relevance of our recommenda- 
tions. 


I want to thank you, Honourable senators, for listening to 
what I had to say, despite the late hour. 


@ (1600) 


[English] 

Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, | should like to 
ask Senator David a question. Did the research study on the 
demographic evolution in Canada, to which he referred in his 
speech, take into account the effect of the approximately 
62,000 abortions that are carried out each year? 


Senator David: As I have said, abortion is one of the factors 
that may explain the “taux inférieur de mortalité que nous 
avons maintenant,” but this factor is associated with many 
others; another that struck me was the number of steriliza- 
tions, either male or female, that were done in hospitals and 
created permanent sterility. 


It is a very complex problem, but I think we have to take 
into account the honourable senator’s remarks. 


On motion of Senator Haidasz, debate adjourned. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON 
TOURISM 


HELD AT THE HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay rose pursuant to notice of Tues- 
day, May 2, 1989: 

That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference on Tourism, held at The 
Hague, The Netherlands, from 9th to 14th April, 1989, 
inclusive. 


He said: Honourable senators, I should like your indulgence 
to say a few words today on a very interesting Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference on Tourism, which I was privileged to 
attend along with my colleague, the Honourable Senator 
Martha Bielish, a wonderful lady, who participated fully, as 
did our friend from the House of Commons, Mr. Len Hopkins, 
member of parliament for Renfrew. Also accompanying the 
delegation was Mr. R.B. Duncombe, director of program 
development, Tourism Canada. 

Although the leader of the Canadian delegation, Mr. Lee 
Clark, did not attend, Mr. Len Hopkins, who was designated 
the keynote speaker of our delegation, must be commended for 
his distinguished contribution. 

{Senator David] 


Canada played an important role among the 47 countries 
represented. This Inter-Parliamentary Conference on Tourism 
was held during the week of April 10 to 14, 1989, at The 
Hague, The Netherlands. The event was organized jointly by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union and the World Tourism Organ- 
ization at the invitation of The Netherlands International 
Parliamentary Group. 


Inspired by some principles officially endorsed by other 
international documents, such as the Manila Declaration on 
World Tourism and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, members that were present drafted The Hague Decla- 
ration on Tourism. 


The responsible committee introduced some basic orienta- 
tions related to that socioeconomic activity: it recognizes the 
major impact of tourism on the development of certain regions 
and the need for a coordination mechanism that will reinforce 
international cooperation, and it favours, at the same time, the 
rapprochement between peoples. 


@ (1610) 


The declaration insisted on the proactive role of Parliaments 
and governments, one that should accord increasingly sus- 
tained attention to the expansion of this important sector for 
most industrialized countries. 


In order to improve the situation, the document recommends 
measures to diversify existing forms of bilateral and multilat- 
eral technical operations. The existence of basic facilities, the 
establishment of training institutes, and strong concern about 
reaching a balance between the promotion of domestic tourism 
and international tourism are essential for the participants to 
create a viable infrastructure while, at the same time, improv- 
ing the economic conditions of the Third World nations. 

[ Translation] 


Some environmental concerns also inspired the joint state- 
ment that was endorsed at that inter-parliamentary confer- 
ence. Thus the preservation of the integrity of the natural, 
cultural and human environment is an essential condition for 
the development of tourism. The rational management of that 
sector contributes to the econological balance of the world’s 
regions as well as to the preservation of the quality of life of 
the people involved. 


Following the recent publication of a report on environmen- 
tal perspectives for the year 2000 under the auspices of the 
United Nations and the World Commission on Environment 
and Development, The Declaration of The Hague on Tourism 
recommends to continue inventories of various sites of interest. 
Along with the development of historical and recreational 
sites, there must be strict guidelines concenring the preserva- 
tion of our heritage. 

[English] 

Paying attention to the situation of international tourists, 
another principle expressed by the document refers to the right 
of everyone to travel freely, subject to reasonable restrictions. 
Current laws should not limit freedom of movement. Effective 
measures should also be taken to facilitate tourist travel, 
tourist visits and stays, irrespective of the mode of transporta- 
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tion used. Such objectives may be promoted by the liberaliza- 
tion of legal provisions and the harmonization of technical 
standards applicable to tourist enterprises, including travel 
agencies. 


] might note in passing that at the same time travel agencies 
from Canada were also present at The Hague at a convention 
of their own. There were over 700 delegates at that particular 
conference. We met a lot of them because they were all from 
Canada; they were quite pleased that we were also having a 
conference, and almost next door to theirs. Consequently, we 
participated in some of their functions. 


Considering the threat imposed upon foreign travellers, 
terrorism still represents a major concern for most liberal 
societies. Recent incidents affecting various modes of transpor- 
tation demonstrate that safety is vital to the expansion of 
tourist activities. Consequently, the identification of goods, 
facilities and equipment used by visitors must be introduced by 
state officials. Because of the seriousness of their actions, 
possibly resulting in attempts on people’s lives, terrorists 
should be treated like any other criminals. 


Looking at the problems of the tourist industry, the confer- 
ence recognized the need for a global approach that will 
contribute to the establishment of a genuine national policy. 
At this stage, with the necessary preparations, Parliaments can 
and should play a special role involving the adoption of 
appropriate legislation. 


Following the principles formulated by the drafting commit- 
tee, specific recommendations were introduced by parliamen- 
tarians who attended the conference. The options suggested 
reflected the strategic role played by tourism in a country’s 
overall economy. Direct and indirect employment, foreign 
exchange earnings, state revenue, patronage of craftsmen and 
artists to the benefit of regions with no commercial or industri- 
al base—all of these aspects are quite attractive for modern 
states and developing nations. 


Government initiatives to preserve monuments and vital 
living traditions are compatible with other incentives to attract 
people from outside and to encourage them to return again. 
Planning strategies to expand tourist facilities should try to 
reconcile visitors’ expectations with the demands expressed by 
the local population. National priorities positioning internal 
needs are fundamental to the facilitation and liberalization of 
tourism. 

[ Translation] 

One of the recommendations made by the participants at 
this conference highlights the essential contribution of 
research in this area and of the administrative structures 
required to benefit from the tourism potential in every region 
of the globe. Obtaining satisfactory results will take additional 
effort to enhance infrastructure and government initatives in 
this field of public activity. Governments must set aside their 
interventionist policy and act to promote tourism by creating 
the right conditions for it. 
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[English] 

Legislative proposals affecting tourism should be oriented 
towards three goals: first, the protection of foreign visitors; 
second, the promotion of tourism as a major socioeconomic 
activity; and, third, the awareness of each country regarding 
potential imbalances that might result from the expansion of 
tourism. Initiatives taken by the public and the private sector 
in that field might have an impact on the environment and on 
the cultural identity of a population. They might, therefore, be 
carefully assessed by the responsible governments. 


Using the draft of the Budapest Convention to facilitate 
tourist travel, visits and stays, parliamentarians could lend 
their support to the promotion, development and updating of 
existing legal instruments directly or indirectly affecting tra- 
vellers. Procedures related to passports and visas, currency and 
exchange control, customs regulations and health formalities 
are directly influencing the perceptions of foreign visitors. 
They should not, therefore, drastically limit the mobility and 
freedom of tourists. 


Following the conclusions and the recommendations of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference on Tourism, parliamentarians 
were able to determine a general course of action that includes 
a comprehensive legislative framework to codify their national 
policy and priorities for tourism. Moreover, minimum stand- 
ards and classification schemes, the pricing of facilities and 
financial incentives for domestic and foreign investors can be 
determined by the adoption of basic orientations by 
parlimentarians. 
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It is the responsibility of members of national groups of the 
Inter-Parlimentary Union to suggest to their colleagues, and 
especially to the appropriate committees, policies that will 
promote the development of tourism. As expressed by the 
member of parliment for Renfrew at the conference: 


We must recognize that, given the importance of tour- 
ism, the general trend toward liberalization of trade in 
services should help to bring the attention of governments 
to the facilitation of travel. 


The elimination of trade barriers in Europe, scheduled for 
1992, is another achievement reinforcing the relationship be- 
tween countries. This approach should also prevail in the 
adoption of policies and regulations applicable to travels and 
visits in a foreign country. 


[ Translation] 


As a result of the policy of openness of some eastern 
countries, mainly the Soviet Union, the national governments 
concerned now allow foreign investors to come. They have also 
adopted more flexible rules making travel easier for tourists. 
This type of initiative is basically in line with the thrust of The 
Hague Declaration on Tourism. 


[English] 
In closing, I wish to emphasize once again that tourism is 
one of the most beneficial industries a country can have. 
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Honourable senators, the official report of this conference 
will be given to us within a few days. Accordingly, I will table 
it in the house. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, if 
no other senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered 
debated. 


TERRORISM AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Hon. William M. Kelly, pursuant to notice of Wednesday, 
May 3, 1989, moved: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed to 
review the recommendations contained in the Report of 
the Special Committee of the Senate on Terrorism and 
Public Safety, entitled: “Terrorism,” tabled in the Senate 
on 10th August, 1987; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66(1)(5), the Honourable 
Senators Bosa, Corbin, Fairbairn, Flynn, Hays, Kelly, 
Kenny, MacDonald (Halifax), MacEachen (or Frith) and 
Murray (or Doody) act as members of the special com- 
mittee, and that three members constitute a quorum; 


That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses, to report from 
time to time and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the committee; and 


That the committee present its final report to the 
Senate no later than 30th June, 1989. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, is there to be an explanation of this motion? 


Senator Kelly: If honourable senators wish, | will provide 
one. 


Senator Frith: I would just like something on the record to 
justify this motion. 


Senator Kelly: | am happy to oblige—I was wanting to save 
senators the distress, but I will be brief. 


Honourable senators will recall that a special committee of 
this chamber was formed early in the year 1987 to examine 
terrorism in the Canadian context and to examine particularly 
the extent to which we are prepared to deal with terrorist 
incidents. The committee reported finally in August 1987 and 
made a number of recommendations. Those recommendations 
were developed out of a careful study of certain terrorist 
incidents that had occurred, such as the occupation of the 
Turkish embassy and the Bahamian High Commission hostage 
taking. 

The purpose of the study was to see what went right in those 
circumstances and what went wrong. We heard from a number 
of officials of various ministries—the Solicitor General, Jus- 
tice, Transport and so on—which had a role to play in 
situations such as those I have described. We heard from them 
what processes they had in place and the extent to which they 
had theorized hypothetical situations and how they would deal 

{Senator Guay] 
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with them. We examined those processes and commented on 
them in our recommendations. 


The event of April 7 here on the Hill, to which I spoke the 
other day, provided an interesting opportunity to examine a 
current incident and to see if anything had changed—to see 
what went right and what went wrong. We were able to 
identify some improvements. We were able to identify some 
continuing weaknesses, and this led us to feel that it would be 
prudent at this time to review the recommendations that we 
made two years ago and to hear once again from the appropri- 
ate officials what the response has been. 


Honourable senators, we have had no official response from 
the government on the recommendations we made. We have 
had some informal discussions. I do not anticipate that a study 
of this sort need take a long time. We are committed to report 
by June 30. I see no reason why a committee could not report 
by that time. I hope that in the process, if it is approved, we 
will be able to gain access to a committee report, which | 
believe still exists, that was put together by a group that had 
been requested to examine our report, comment upon it and 
submit recommendations to government. I think it would be 
useful to study that report at this time. That is the purpose of 
the committee. 


Senator Frith: May | ask Senator Kelly whether the com- 
mittee anticipates requiring any funds for its work? If so, | 
assume that it will be submitting a report in order to get that 
authorization. 


Senator Phillips: Senator Kelly is going to pay for it 
himself! 


Senator Petten: Hear, hear! 


Senator Frith: With Senator Kenny guaranteeing the note, I 
suppose. 


Senator Kelly: The note, yes. 


Honourable senators, when I first proposed the committee in 
1987, | had a terrible time trying to keep on the right side of 
Senator Frith—I seemed to be breaking the rules regularly. 
Senator Frith will understand, then, that I am now going to be 
extremely cautious in how I answer questions. 


The first question, as I understand it, is: Will the committee 
be spending any money? The answer is: If it is approved, yes. 
The next question is: Will the committee be applying for that 
money under the rules? The answer to that is yes. I don't 
recall whether I was asked how much I estimate it will cost, 
and I will not respond to that. 


Senator Frith: That question was not asked and it is not 
necessary to respond to that now. I appreciate that the com- 
mittee wants funds from the Senate, but, as I understand the 
procedure, it will not get them through the adoption of this 
motion. It has to prepare a budget and it must then ask for 
that money. Therefore, it is not necessary to tell us the amount 
now—the senator will have to tell that to the Internal Econo- 
my Committee. 


I thank Senator Kelly for his explanation. 
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Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, I should like to 
associate myself with Senator Kelly’s remarks. I was going to 
speak a few moments ago, but it seemed that honourable 
senators were ready to adopt the motion and any remarks | 
might have made would have been superfluous. I suspect that 
lengthy remarks now would also be superfluous, so I, too, will 
be brief. 


I think that re-establishing the committee is important 
simply because we will be revisiting some recommendations 
that we had made before. I think it is useful for Senate 
committees, from time to time, to go back and see if anything 
has happened as a result of the time, effort and money that 
they have spent doing this sort of work. With this committee, I 
think there are three areas that are particularly useful to 
revisit. The first is: What sort of response is the government 
making to our recommendations? This government undertook 
to respond to us; that is something it volunteered to do when 
we prepared our report. Some time has gone by, but we have 
not yet heard from the government. 
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The second area of some considerable concern is the agree- 
ments in place between the RCMP and every province, with 
the exception of Quebec, on how they deal with terrorist 
incidents. The situation on the Hill recently commenced with a 
breakdown in communications between the Quebec Provincial 
Police and the federal police in Ottawa. It would be useful to 
look at that question again and attempt to determine why the 
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federal government and Quebec have not yet arrived at an 
agreement on this very important matter. 


The third area of importance is this: The committee exam- 
ined and discussed at some length with various news-gathering 
organizations the appropriate guidelines or code of conduct to 
be adopted in the event of a terrorist incident. It seemed to me 
that most reasonable people concluded, and certainly the 
committee concluded, that it was inappropriate for live broad- 
casts to take place during the course of a terrorist incident. We 
all know that terrorists have access to television and radios. It 
does not make sense for them to be listening to broadcasts 
about what the police or security agencies are doing to combat 
a situation. Yet during the incident that took place on Parlia- 
ment Hill recently many news organizations were broadcasting 
live, and were describing what the police were doing. That did 
not seem to be a very productive course of action. 


I believe that this is a worthwhile undertaking for the 
Senate. Senators who agreed to serve on this committee are 
prepared to sit at times other than when the Senate is sitting. I 
encourage you to support Senator Kelly’s motion. 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, as a fled- 
gling member of that committee, I wonder if Senator Kelly 
could tell us when the first meeting will be called. | understand 
from calls received in my office today that we may be sitting 
this evening. 


Senator Kelly: The hope is that we can have our organiza- 
tional meeting immediately after the Senate rises today. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, May 10, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 


Chair. 
Prayers. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


TRANSPORT 
SHIPMENT OF GRAIN THROUGH PORT OF CHURCHILL, 
MANITOBA—IMPROVEMENT OF INFRASTRUCTURE AND 
GREATER USE OF FACILITIES—REQUEST FOR STATEMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: Honourable senators, | have 
my usual question respecting the Port of Churchill, and I hope 
that this time I get better results than I have in the past. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Guay: The Port of Churchill is Canada’s only 
central sea port. In reading up on this subject I found that the 
Port of Churchill is beneficial to eastern and northern Sas- 
katchewan as well as to Manitoba. I learned that farmers in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba pay $6.80 per tonne to ship grain 
to Thunder Bay and that it costs an additional $26 per tonne 
to get that grain loaded into ocean-going vessels at Montreal. | 
can hardly believe that the farmers pay all of those transfer 
costs, but apparently that is the case: $26 per tonne comes out 
of the wheat, barley and oat pools to pay those costs. In other 
words, we gave 25 per cent of our barley crop last year to 
Quebec and Ontario for handilng that product. 


| also determined that Churchill has only 10,000 tonnes of 
grain in storage at the present time. Churchill can hold 
140,000 tonnes of grain, yet there are empty freight cars going 
north almost every day and coming back with paper, lumber 
and other goods. Those boxcars could very well take a load of 
grain north to the Port of Churchill. 


One representative of the Canadian Wheat Board told me 
that we are paying storage charges on one million tonnes of 
grain at Thunder Bay. It is no wonder the facilities at the Port 
of Churchill are run down compared to Thunder Bay. 


As I have said, 25 per cent of our barley crop is going to 
keep Thunder Bay and the St. Lawrence Seaway in shape, but 
they forget about the Port of Churchill. 


Farmers in northern Saskatchewan, eastern Saskatchewan 
and northern Manitoba would also reap a 15 per cent saving 
on freight to the Port of Churchill. What we need to do now is 
begin filling up the Churchill terminal and those idle boxcars. 


A well-thought-out export program from the Port of 
Churchill would not require 3,000 boxcars. Last summer a 


| 
mere 52,000 tonnes, or two shiploads, were shipped from the | 
Port of Churchill. With only 10,000 tonnes in storage at the | 
present time, it looks to me as if the powers that be are 
planning to close the Port of Churchill altogether, instead of | | 
shipping grain through that port and thereby allowing western 
money to stay in the west where it belongs. 

I will also, very briefly, make reference to the Manitoba | 
Association of Urban Municipalities, other unions in Sas-_ 
katchewan, and other municipal people and farmers. | have 
here a draft of some notes that I should like to read to you: 


Churchill is Canada’s only central seaport; and 


Whereas only 51,000 tonnes of grain moved through the 
Port of Churchill in the 1988 shipping season; and 


Whereas that was considerably less than the previous year’s 
shipment of 569,000 tonnes, constituting only 7 per cent of the 
amount of grain required for the port to operate viably; and 


Whereas there has been a progressive decline of rail rolling 
stock available for grain transport to Churchill; and 


Whereas the rail infrastructure continues to deteriorate; and 


Whereas the route’s existence is crucial for northern resup- 
ply operations and for western Canadian export access to the 
Atlantic Ocean; and 


Whereas these deteriorating factors are severely restricting 
efforts to market and promote the use of the Churchill route; 
and 


Whereas deterioration of the route is endangering Chur- 
chill’s considerable value to the nation as an asset to the 
objectives of northern sovereignty, northern development and 
national defence; 


Therefore, | would ask the federal government, without 
delay, for a clear statement of policy supporting the continuity 
and use of the Hudson Bay rail and port route, and that the 
federal government commit itself to improving the route’s 
infrastructure, thereby removing restrictions to its use that 
now exist, and thereby reversing the negative atmosphere and 
attitudes that now exist regarding this important national 
seaport, which is an asset to us all. 

I would ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
who is the only one I can ask to make the appropriate 
representation to cabinet in a forceful manner, which I am 
sure he is very able to do, to make a proper representation for 
us in Saskatchewan and Manitoba so that the government will 
make more use of the Port of Churchill, which will benefit all 
of us in western Canada. 


Senator Steuart: Yes or no! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
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senators, | shall obtain and provide a report shortly that I trust 
will do justice to the comprehensive and eloquent presentation 
of the honourable senator. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


SHIPBUILDING 


BRITISH COLUMBIA-—POLAR 8 ICEBREAKER PROJECT— 
GOVERNMENT COMMITMENT-—DEFINITION OF “PRIORITY — 
OTHER DELAYED PROJECTS 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I should 
like to ask the Leader of the Government a question with 
respect to the Polar 8 icebreaker project. That project, as some 
members of the Senate may be aware, has been the subject of 
a number of political announcements by this government. It 
has fuelled several of their press conferences. Many ministers 
have preened their political feathers at media availability 
sessions talking about the way this project is going to revive 
the ship-building economy on the west coast of Canada. Now 
we have another excuse: vague, imprecise statements from the 
responsible minister that we are going to have yet another 
delay. 


Before | ask the substance of my question I should like to 
read excerpts from a letter dated May 9, 1989, from the 
president of the Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of 
B.C. to the Honourable Benoit Bouchard. This is the basis of 
my question. 


Dear Mr. Bouchard: 


Your announcement that the construction phase of the 
Polar Eight Icebreaker project is being re-scheduled to 
the Spring of 1990 is not acceptable to the members of 
this Union. 


May I add a personal comment, honourable senators? It is not 
acceptable to British Columbians, whether they vote NDP, 
Conservative, Liberal or anything else—we are tired of these 
delays and procrastinations. The letter continues: 


Our members, along with their brothers in other 
Unions, fought hard to secure this project for British 
Columbia. They have waited patiently these past two 
years only to see deadlines that were established in the 
Letter of Intent slip by month by month, year by year. 
They now openly question your Government’s commit- 
ment to proceed with the project... They must not be 
allowed to lose confidence in the fairness of the process of 
Federal Government procurement contracts being allocat- 
ed on a regional basis. 


You must appreciate the critical crisis in the shipbuild- 
ing industry here in British Columbia due to your Govern- 
ment’s rationalization policy. I reiterate to you that this 
policy has resulted in the closure of five shipyards in 
recent years. This Union alone had 1800 members work- 
ing full time in the industry in 1984 but only 600 have 
survived the rationalization process to date. 


After the launch of the C.C.S. Henry Larson in Janu- 
ary 1987, Versatile Pacific Shipyards Inc. layed off 600 of 


our members. Since that time most of these workers, 
many with fifteen to twenty years’ seniority, have survived 
the economic hardship by a combination of U.I.C. ben- 
efits, short-term repair work and social welfare handouts. 


I guess they may have to look forward to more of that. 


I know you will understand what the Polar Eight means to 
them. 


It is our firm belief that the decision to choose between 
the AC Electric/Diesel propulsion systems (preferred by 
the Coastguard) at the additional cost, and the alternate 
mechanical drive system (recommended by the Brunei 
Commission) is such that it does not require twelve 
months to ponder. 


I say ‘““Amen” to that, as do other British Columbians. 


Versatile Pacific Shipyards assures us that the negotia- 
tions to complete the sale of the Company will be com- 
pleted in the next two weeks. This should also satisfy the 
conditions set out in the Letter of Intent and does not 
warrant a further twelve month postponement. 


I ask this question of the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate: Is there an absolutely firm commitment to initiate 
construction of the Polar 8 icebreaker in British Columbia in 
1990? The responsible minister is not even talking these days 
about where this ship is going to be built. Are we going to have 
another continuation of the excuses that serve only to further 
erode the confidence of the people on the west coast in the 
Government of Canada? 


Senator Frith: | would bet on the excuses, personally. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, it is more than a commitment—it is a priority. The 
short answer to the question put forward by my honourable 
friend is that we look forward confidently to completing the 
contract definition phase of this project by the end of this year 
and moving into the construction phase early next year. 


Senator Perrault: But, honourable senators, what is the 
Conservative definition of the word “priority”? That word was 
first used three or four years ago when we were talking about 
this project. What does “priority” really mean in the murky 
lexicon of the Conservative Party? Perhaps we could be 
enlightened on that point. 


This project would involve 1,000 men and would have a 
wage bill alone of $120 million over three years—a wage bill 
that would make it unnecessary for many of these workers, 
men and women, to go on unemployment insurance or on 
social welfare. The government again says that this project is a 
priority. If, in fact, by the word “priority” the Leader of the 
Government means to say that it will be dealt with the way it 
has been prioritized over the past three years, then we have 
plenty to worry about. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, let me put it this 
way: The Polar 8 icebreaker project is consistent with the 
important values of this government: first, Canadian Arctic 
sovereignty; second, scientific support, and, third, environmen- 
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tal protection. Those are three very good reasons—which 
accord, as I say, with the values of this government—why the 
Polar 8 icebreaker is a priority project with us. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Perrault: The Leader of the Government has elo- 
quently stated all the reasons why we should be moving 
immediately, and not postponing it. 


Senator Murray: | should like to say to the honourable 
senator that there is a process involved here. As I have 
suggested to him, the matter of the change in ownership must 
be resolved, after which the project office would be in a 
position to complete what I have referred to as a contract 
definition phase with the new owners. Then there would have 
to be negotiations on cost reduction, leading to a submission of 
their proposal and offer for construction. 


Senator Perrault: | should like to ask a supplementary 
question. Would the Leader of the Government provide us 
with examples of other major shipbuilding contracts which are 
similarly being delayed while they are being given further 
consideration? Please name the provinces and the companies 
involved. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it is disappointing 
for me to find the honourable senator trying to play regional 
politics with this matter. We understand its regional impor- 
tance, but it is a matter of importance nationally for the 
reasons | have outlined. That is why it has a national priority 
with us. 


The honourable senator will not be unaware, however, that 
there are particular concerns and considerations with regard to 
this project and that these have to do with, among other 
things, the proposed change of ownership of Versatile. These 
are rather complex matters that are being resolved, but which 
do enter into the mix at the moment. 


The short answer to all the questions is that we hope and 
expect that the contract definition phase will be completed by 
the end of this year and that we will be into the construction 
phase early next year. 


Senator Perrault: Would the leader clarify whether or not 
British Columbia will get that contract? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, when there are 
announcements to be made on that matter, they will be made 
by the appropriate minister in the appropriate way. 


Senator Perrault: Do you see? There is more waffling! 
There was a commitment made to the Province of British 
Columbia. A number of ministers paraded on to the platform 
and said, “This is what the Conservative government is doing 
for British Columbia.” Now we cannot even get a commitment 
from the Leader of the Government that the ship is going to be 
built in the province of British Columbia. That is shocking. 


Senator Murray: If | understood the honourable senator’s 
final question on this matter correctly, and perhaps I did not, 
he is asking me to make a commitment that would be prema- 
ture and irresponsible on my part at this time. 


Senator Murray. | 
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Senator Perrault: It would be responsible of the minister to 


state explicitly and firmly, for the knowledge and comprehen- | 


sion of the people of the west coast, whether or not in fact this 


ship is going to be even built on the west coast. We do not need | 


anymore surprises out there. 


FISHERIES 


USE OF DRIFT NETS BY FOREIGN VESSELS—DAMAGE TO 
CANADIAN FISH STOCKS—REQUEST FOR REPORT 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: | should like to ask the Leader 
of the Government a question on drift nets. The drift nets 
being employed by some countries offshore are clearly result- 
ing in the interception of valuable Canadian fish species such 
as the salmon. An interim agreement has been made with 
certain countries that they can continue their drift-net fishing 
for a certain test period. 


Will the Leader of the Government bring to this house a 
report with respect to the damage being caused by these drift 
nets? What priority is the government giving to finding a 
solution to the problem of drift-net interception? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the Right Honourable Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs answered several questions on this very matter in 
the House of Commons the other day. However, | will obtain a 
report from him and bring it into the house as soon as I can. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL SALES TAX—POSITION OF QUEBEC— ABILITY OF 
GOVERNMENT LEADER TO ANSWER QUESTIONS IN THE SENATE 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, | have a question for the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate that I believe he will probably be 
able to answer with a yes or no. 


The Premier of Quebec appears to have declared war on the 
proposed national sales tax and has already opened recruiting 
offices in other provinces. Because of his responsibility for 
federal-provincial relations, will the Leader of the Government 
be able to answer questions to us directly, rather than requir- 
ing reference to another minister? | am sure he will share his 
responsibility with another minister, but | should like to know 
whether he will be engaged in that drama, to mix a metaphor, 
as it evolves, because of his responsibility, or will have to refer 
to colleagues for the answers to questions. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | am unaware of any drama surrounding this matter. 
The honourable senator knows that the Minister of Finance is 
responsible for fiscal policy. The announcement of the federal 
goods and services tax was made in the Budget of the Minister 
of Finance a couple of weeks ago, and he is obviously the lead 
minister on that matter. 
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| will, as I do on all matters, endeavour to answer such 
questions as | can when I am confident that | have the full 
information involved, and when | am not so confident I will 
take the question as notice and ask for a report from my 
colleague. 


Senator Frith: The implication is that the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate will be actively engaged in the 
question of any provincial resistance to the national sales tax. 


Senator Murray: Well, honourable senators, | am a member 
of the cabinet. I am also the minister responsible for federal- 
provincial relations and, therefore, have a special interest in all 
that affects the provinces. Nevertheless, when there are discus- 
sions of this matter, they take place—as they did the other 
evening over dinner—between the Minister of Finance and his 
counterparts from the provinces. 


Senator Frith: But were you at the dinner? 
Senator Murray: No; of course not. 


HEALTH 
THE SENATE—ANTI-SMOKING REGULATIONS 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, in the last 
session we gave third reading to two important health bills, 
Bills C-51 and C-204, with regard to protection of federal 
employees from the effects of tobacco smoking. One month 
ago we received a copy of the regulations on smoking in this 
building from the Speaker of the House of Commons. 


A month has passed and we have not received anything from 
the responsible authorities in the Senate on implementing 
anti-smoking regulations. Perhaps whoever has the responsibil- 
ity of issuing such regulations could answer the question as to 
why there has been no communication from the Senate 
authorities with regard to the smoking of tobacco in this 
building. 

Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I will take the question as notice for whoever is 
responsible. 


I trust that the honourable senator, in view of his interest in 
this subject, has observed that Mr. Wilson’s Budget, and in 
particular the taxes on tobacco, have been warmly welcomed 
by the Canadian Cancer Society and others who are interested 
in this matter. 


Senator Haidasz: Perhaps | can also bring this question to 
the attention of the chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, since he is 
present in the chamber this afternoon. Can he tell us when we 
can expect any regulations with regard to the implementation 
of the anti-smoking bill in this part of the Parliament Build- 
ings, in view of the fact that we received the regulations from 
the Speaker of the other place a month ago? 


@ (1420) 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: As a former heavy smoker, I will give 
this matter all the attention it deserves. 
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Senator McElIman: | would ask whomever he finds respon- 
sible for procrastinating to please encourage him. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


NATURE OF INQUIRY INTO GRANTING OF TEMPORARY 
UNESCORTED ABSENCE PASS 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, my question is 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate and pertains 
to the appointment of a Mr. Weir of Edmonton to carry out an 
inquiry into the granting of a temporary unescorted absence 
pass that resulted in the escape and subsequent conviction of 
an inmate, Gingras, at an Edmonton institution. 


Is this inquiry to be carried out as an inquiry under the 
Canadian Penitentiary Act by the commissioner or is it to be 
carried out under the Public Inquiries Act? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): | shall make 
inquiries, honourable senators. 


Senator Hastings: | would ask the honourable Leader of the 
Government if he would, while making his inquiries, draw to 
the attention of his colleague, the Solicitor General of Canada, 
the fact that there already has been an inquiry carried out 
under the auspices of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
which has drawn certain conclusions and rectified the situa- 
tion. Therefore, another inquiry under the same act would 
really solve nothing whatsoever. 


However, if the inquiry is to receive the public attention it 
deserves, it should be held under the Public Inquiries Act. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | shall convey those 
representations to my colleague. 


TRANSPORT 
NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT—MEMBERSHIP OF PANEL TO 


STUDY ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF PROPOSED FIXED 
CROSSING—REPORTING DATE 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate will not be surprised by my 
question. I read in the papers that the government has appoint- 
ed a public servant based, I believe, in Halifax to be the 
chairman of a public inquiry into environmental considerations 
related to the proposed fixed link between Prince Edward 
Island and the balance of Canada. 


| wonder if the Leader of the Government could perhaps, at 
an early date, tell us who are the members of that commission 
of inquiry, or whatever it is properly named, and the terms of 
reference of that inquiry. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the chairman is Dr. David H. Barnes, who is director 
of the Atlantic Region of the Federal Environmental Assess- 
ment Review Office. He also chairs the panel examining 
military flying activities in Labrador and Quebec. Members of 
the commission are Mr. Ira M. Beattie, a structural civil 
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engineer and professor emeritus in the Department of Civil 
Engineering at the University of New Brunswick; Ms. Cathe- 
rine Edward, who assists the director of the Institute of Island 
Studies in Charlottetown in organizing public hearings for the 
institute. She is vice-chairman of the Prince Edward Island 
Environmental Advisory Council; M. Gilles Thériault, presi- 
dent and executive director of GTA Fisheries Consultants in 
Shediac, New Brunswick; Dr. Ronald H. Loucks, president of 
R.H. Loucks Oceanology Limited, a consulting firm located in 
Halifax; and Ms. Carol Livingstone, an instructor in a job 
entry program at Holland College, Prince Edward Island. 


Honourable senators, while I do not have the terms of 
reference in front of me, | am informed that those terms of 
reference instruct the panel to focus on the environmental and 
socioeconomic effects of a bridge crossing; the panel may also, 
at its discretion, examine the effects of other conceptual 
solutions, including a road tunnel. The panel may also evaluate 
the rationale for excluding such solutions. The review was 
requested by the Minister of Public Works, Mr. MacKay. | 
will see if there is a text immediately available of the terms of 
reference for that panel and, if so, I shall send it to my 
honourable friend immediately. 


Senator Stewart: | compliment the honourable minister for 
having that information at his fingertips. May I ask him 
whether a date has been specified before which the commission 
is to report? Is it within a year or 18 months? I am not asking 
for specific information. Could we be given some indication of 
the length of time to be made available to the commission? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | am informed that 
the report is expected in about a year’s time. Of course, it will 
be made public. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


DESTRUCTION OF PCBs—-REPORTED QUEBEC-ALBERTA 
AGREEMENT—REQUEST FOR TRANSPORTATION DETAILS 


Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, | have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. It has been 
eight months since the warehouse fire at St-Basile-le-Grand. 
We have heard recently reports that the Provinces of Quebec 
and Alberta have arrived at an agreement regarding the 
destruction of 3,000 barrels of PCBs. Will the Leader of the 
Government confirm that the two provinces have in fact made 
this arrangement and, if so, will he give us details of how and 
when these materials will be transported and who will monitor 
their transport across Canada? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | cannot do so today, but I shall inquire to see what 
information on this matter I can place before the Senate. 


REGULATIONS FOR TRANSPORTATION OF PCBs 


Hon. Colin Kenny: On September 21 last I asked the Leader 
of the Government when the government planned to bring in 
regulations governing the transport of PCBs. The following 


[Senator Murray. | 
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day you, sir, advised us that you would be tabling the regula- 
tions under the Transportation of Dangerous Goods Act the 
following week. This has not happened. Can the leader tell us _ 
when he will be tabling these regulations? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- | 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable © 
senators, | shall make inquiries of my colleague, Mr. Lucien | 
Bouchard. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


NATURE OF INQUIRY INTO GRANTING OF TEMPORARY 
UNESCORTED ABSENCE PASS 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, my question is — 
really supplementary to the question asked by Senator Stew- | 
art. He did so well with respect to his question with regard to 
Prince Edward Island, | am wondering whether the honour- 
able leader might check his book and see if there is anything in — 
it with respect to the inquiry I just made with regard to the | 


city of Edmonton and the province of Alberta? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, there is nothing. 


Senator Hastings: Discrimination! 


HOUSING 
STATEMENT BY MINISTER—GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, | should 
like to ask my final question today of the Leader of the 
Government. 


Senator Phillips: Your plane leaves in half an hour. 


Senator Perrault: Just imagine; you will be 30 minutes wiser 
if you listen to what I have to say. Isn’t that something for 
rejoicing? 

Senator Phillips: | haven’t found that to be the case in the 
past 12 years. 


Senator Perrault: Some stones are harder to penetrate than 
others and they need the constant drip, drip, drip of moisture 
to be penetrated. 


Senator Phillips: You’re a real drip! 
Senator Frith: That is a dangerous metaphor. 


Senator Perrault: It is very sound when you think about it. 


In terms of the housing situation, the west coast has been in 
a state of emergency. That has also been the case for many 
people in other provinces. This week, speaking in north 
Toronto, the federal Minister of State for Housing, Alan 
Redway, said that his government wanted plain, old-fashioned 
honesty. He went on to say: 


I urge you to give me heck... Give the government a 
blast. That’s the only way we’re going to get anywhere, 
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Was Mr. Redway reflecting official federal government 
policy? Should Canadians engage in blasting a particular 
ministry before they can expect any action? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, | think Mr. Redway was reflecting the fact that he 
has only been in the cabinet for several months. I am sure that 
he will soon tire of that line. 


Senator Steuart: Or be gone! 


DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


AIR POLLUTION ON PARLIAMENT HILL—PRIME MINISTER'S 
LIMOUSINE CORTEGE 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have 
delayed answers to two questions. The first answer is to a 
question raised on May 4, 1989, by the Honourable Senator 
Denis regarding the Environment—Air Pollution on Parlia- 
ment Hill—Prime Minister’s Limousine Cortége. 


(The answer follows.) 


The Prime Minister’s limousine and accompanying 
security cars have recently been parked on the east side of 
the Centre Block while awaiting the departure of the 
Prime Minister. The vehicles are left idling outside the 
office windows of some honourable senators on the first 
floor and the corege obstructs the Senate freight entrance. 
Individual senators have complained, the matter was 
raised at the meeting of the Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration Committee on May 4 and a question 
was asked in the Senate on May 4. 


On May 5, at the direction of the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod in the Senate, the matter was referred for 
resolution to Staff Sergeant Gagnon, the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of operations of the PM detail 
who was provided with the texts of the interventions in the 
Internal Economy Committee, the Senate and the Sena- 
tors’ complaints. 


THE ECONOMY 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES IMPACT OF REDUCTION OF FREIGHT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, | have an 
answer to a question raised on April 19, 1989, by the Honour- 
able Charles McElman regarding the Economy—Atlantic 
Provinces—Impact of Reduction on Freight Assistance 
Programs. 


Hon. Charles McElman: If it is not too long, would you read 
it into the record, please? 


@ (1430) 


Senator Phillips: As requested by Senator McElman, I will 
read the answer. It is as follows: 
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I am sure the Honourable Senator is aware that the 
budget did not in any way touch or “interfere with” the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act (MFRA) or the Atlantic 
Region Freight Assistance Act (ARFAA). 


| hope that was not too long. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Senator 
McElman is rising to give credit where credit is due. 


Senator McElman: In keeping with my commitment, | 
thank the honourable leader for his representations and hope 
he will continue to make them, so there will not be any inroads 
in the future. 


Senator Murray: | will certainly convey my honourable 
friend’s congratulations to Mr. Wilson, who will add them to 
the large pile of congratulatory and laudatory sentiments he is 
receiving. 


HEALTH CARE 


EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator David calling the attention of the Senate to a 
research study on the evolution of the costs of Canada’s 
health system and its consequences and to the need to 
appoint a committee or a sub-committee to study the 
matter.—( Honourable Senator Barootes). 


Hon. Efstathios William Barootes: Honourable senators, 
before | begin I should like you to observe the badge | am 
wearing today. This is not an NDP badge. It is, in fact, in 
honour of this week, which is Nurses Appreciation Week in 
Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Barootes: The badge reminds us that “Canada’s 
Nurses Promote Child Health.” I bring it to your attention 
because I am going to speak about health problems today and 
| should like you to be aware of the fact that the nursing 
profession is the largest health profession in Canada. At the 
bedside and in the hospital they are probably the most impor- 
tant of our health professionals and closer to the patients than 
anyone else. They are probably less appreciated than they 
should be and are certainly the most underpaid of all the 
health care professionals in Canada. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Barootes: In bringing this to your attention, I ask 
you to carry out a motto I have, and that is: Hug a nurse every 
day. 

Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Barootes: | do that when I am home, because my 
wife is a nurse. 
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Senator Frith: Would the honourable senator submit, as an 
appendix, his authority to make that suggestion? 


Senator Barootes: Honourable senators, I rise to speak in 
support of the proposition put to us recently by Senator David, 
to congratulate him on the excellence of his preparation and 
report and, particularly, to draw attention to the profound 
research paper prepared by Mrs. Mary Colbran-Smith. | 
should also like to take the opportunity to thank those who 
have engaged in this debate, and particularly the very prudent 
and well-thought-out remarks made by Senator De Bané. 


Honourable senators, since Saskatchewan has been, in this 
century, the crucible, the social laboratory for health care 
changes in North America, it may be that those of us who are 
citizens or politicians—and I notice that both Senators Steuart 
and Buckwold have left—or those who have been in the health 
profession in Saskatchewan might have something to say 
which could contribute to these discussions. 


Many of the pioneering schemes that originated in Sas- 
katchewan in the past 50 years have done so because of 
necessity. That necessity was brought on by our geography, 
our climate, our sparse population and, in the past, should | 
say, Our inadequate communication and _ transportation 
systems. 

For a Saskatchewan program to be successful—and | think 
this applies to all health programs in Canada—two things are 
necessary. First, there must be a demonstrated need. This 
makes for public acceptability. Second, there must be a 
mutual trust between those who are structuring and adminis- 
tering that program and those who, on the other hand, are 
providing the service. 


I should like to give honourable senators some Saskatche- 
wan examples that met these two criteria. In 1916 a municipal 
doctors’ plan was originated, which provided that municipali- 
ties could raise tax money to pay to obtain and retain a 
position in their area. That plan continued until recent years. 
In the 1920s a very unique anti-tuberculosis program— 


Senator Frith: Very unique? 

Senator Barootes: Unique. 

Senator Frith: Yes; not “very unique.” 

Senator Barootes: Quite unique, as a matter of fact. 
Senator Frith: No. The thing is either unique or not unique. 


Senator Barootes: We do not wish to talk in either superla- 
tives or absolutes. A unique program of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of Saskatchewan was originated by citizens and doc- 
tors. It provided care against the white plague without charge 
upon those who were receiving the service. 

In the 1930s an innovative and superb program of cancer 
clinics originated in Saskatchewan, which has been copied 
elsewhere and which brought to us free treatment for those 
who suffered from malignancy. 

In those programs it was recognized that there could be a 
devastating economic and social impact on a family where the 


[Senator Barootes. | 
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homemaker or the breadwinner was struck with one of these 
diseases. That was the criterion which seemed to hold so well. 


Then in the 1940s along came a new regime in Saskatche- 
wan, with Mr. Douglas as our premier, and further firsts in 
North America were achieved. The first health care program 
for a needs group was established in 1944. That was for the 
elderly indigent, for the blind, for those on mothers’ allowance, 
and others with chronic and long-term disabilities. The cost of 


that program was shared virtually equally between the medical 


profession and the government of the day. 


Then along came another first for North America. When 
the depression struck, there was an area of Swift Current that 
was virtually a desert. However, 50,000 people were placed 
and, if you will, did well under the first universal, compulsory, 
comprehensive, health care scheme on this continent. It flour- 
ished. In addition to that, they included with it dental care for 
certain age groups. Because of our difficulties with transporta- 
tion, an air ambulance was instituted—another first. 


Finally, a great first in 1947: The first total hospitalization 
plan in any area in North America. 


In 1958, some ten or eleven years later, Diefenbaker’s 
government introduced the National Hospitalization and 
Diagnostic Services Plan. 


Senator Haidasz: It was introduced by St. Laurent. 


Senator Barootes: It was promulgated and instituted during 
the regime of Mr. Diefenbaker in 1958. 


Senator Haidasz: But initiated by the Liberal government of 
St. Laurent. 


Senator Barootes: We will not quarrel about who gets the 
credit, but let us say it did come into being in 1958, initiated 
Lord knows how many years before, having been discussed 
since 1942 by the federal government and in the House of 
Commons. In any event, it did come into being, and with it 
came to Saskatchewan a windfall of $12 million, because it 
was now a shared-cost program, whereas before the province 
was entirely responsible for it. That gave Tommy Douglas and 
his government the opportunity to propose his life-long objec- 
tive of a universal, comprehensive, publicly administered, 
medical care scheme for all of the people of Saskatchewan. | 
might add that that was immediately prior to an election and 
that he won that election with an increased majority in the 
legislature. 
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But the scheme almost died aborning. Douglas’s medicare 
program almost aborted before its birth, because there arose in 
1961 and 1962 the perception among some people in our 
province that it did not answer the two criteria of a demon- 
strated need and mutual trust, because by that time there had 
developed a great many programs and a considerable coverage 
through doctor-sponsored, voluntary, health care schemes, 
which perhaps helped ameliorate the need, and because the 
mutual trust—which is so necessary between the government 
of the day and the administrators of the program and those 
who are providing it, the doctors—totally broken down. In my 
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opinion, the blame for this breakdown in the mutual trust that 
had previously existed lay with both sides, those who opposed 
the program and those who were promoting it. 


Nevertheless, honourable senators, despite this strong oppo- 
sition from some citizens’ groups and an almost unprecedented 
withdrawal of office services by physicians for 23 days in 1962, 
the program was instituted on the basis of a compromise that 
was reached between the two quarrelling parties. A modified 
medicare program was instituted on July 23, 1962. 


Let me indicate the importance of this bit of history. As 
with the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Plan, the medicare 
plan became a model, which was adopted almost holus-bolus 
by every province in Canada in subsequent years, from 1968 to 
1971, when the federal share-costing for medicare schemes 
came into being. The only exception to this was Quebec, where 
some structural changes were introduced by that government. 


Then the Canada Health Act, of which Senator David has 
spoken, came into being in 1984. It has, by its nature, essen- 
tially changed these provincial programs from the form of the 
Saskatchewan plan, and, by fiscal persuasion, plans have been 
made to conform more or less to the Quebec plan itself. 


Honourable senators, my close association with these univer- 
sal programs, virtually from the beginning—and | have the 
scars to prove it—suggests that there are certain observations 
and conclusions which should now be acknowledged. 


Let me state some points on the positive side. 


First, universal health care programs are here to stay. 
Despite occasional and sometimes frequent little glitches, they 
are very popular with our citizens—perhaps 99 per cent so, 
and probably 90 to 95 per cent popular with the physicians 
themselves. I think doctors would rebel if we went back to the 
old system. That is hard for me to say, I might add. 


Second, a major diminution in benefits or transfer of the 
costs to the user is political suicide. Our Premier Thatcher 
tried this in the late 1960s, and it is said that his application of 
small utilization fees at the level of house and office visits may 
have been the major cause of his defeat in 1971. I think 
Senator Argue may agree with that. I believe that it is easier 
for a political party to abolish Christmas and Santa Claus than 
it is to abolish medicare programs. 


Third, the fear that doctors expressed that they would lose 
their professional freedom, and that they would become virtu- 
ally civil servants conscripted to service, has not been borne 
out. Individual doctors, in my experience, continue to make 
individual medical judgments on therapeutics and on investiga- 
tive procedures with their individual patients without direct 
interference. Any frustrations that we, as doctors, may have 
experienced in this regard did not come from individual 
applications, but perhaps from the overall paucity of funding 
for our institutions and for our services, which really amounted 
to central rationing. It did not apply in my individual judg- 
ment cases. 


Fourth, that sacred doctor-patient relationship, which we all 
revere, seems to have been preserved in individual cases. The 
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family physician and his patient still retain that close and holy 
bond that they had before. 


By and large, the universal programs seem not to have 
directly interfered with the self government of our profes- 
sion—to licence, to set standards, to enforce them, and to use 
discipline. 


Fifth, point-of-service payments, or utilization fees, or co- 
insurance, whatever term you wish to use, if not introduced at 
the initiation of a plan, can only be imposed subsequently at 
the risk of political peril. 


Sixth, it is politically impossible to retrench or to remove a 
benefit once it has been conferred on the public. 


Seventh, universal benefits will be extended at these quad- 
rennial auctions that we quaintly label as elections in Canada, 
with the offer of additional benefits in drug and dental pro- 
grams, optometric and chiropractic service, home nursing, 
housekeeping, podiatric services—there is no end to them— 
and I presume, finally, as with the garment workers in New 
York, universal funeral services. There is no end to the 
ingenuity of politicians at these provincial election auctions. 


My eighth point is that we now recognize that utilization 
fees and costs will rise steeply with the introduction of a new, 
free health service and that this will level off and plateau after 
the third year. In the absence of point-of-service utilization 
fees, which the Canada Health Act now precludes, it becomes 
difficult, | believe, to inculcate a sense of judicious use of the 
service either in the provider or the user of the service. It 
becomes a “right” of the user and it becomes a “no-cost 
convenience” to the provider of the service. It is no-cost 
because, as I say, it is much easier for a physician to look after 
one or more patients in a hospital, who are not deathly ill, than 
to have to visit them at their homes or have them come to the 
physician’s offices. This is what I call “convenience of service.” 


Therefore, honourable senators, I say that it will follow, as 
the night does the day, that central budgetary controls will be 
applied, and that these can only be applied with political safety 
to the providers of the services, who are the hospitals and the 
health professionals. I believe they will not be applied by 
governments against the patients, who happen also to be the 
voters. 


This progressive range and extension of benefits will include 
reduction or cancellation of premiums, token premiums, which 
are usually brought in at the initiation of a plan. | now see that 
even the Province of Ontario is seriously thinking of doing 
away with these token premiums. Each of these new and 
progressive steps will add to the cost to the provincial treasury. 
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My ninth point has to do with some fallacies regarding these 
rising costs. It is now accepted that there will be an early 
precipitous rise in the first few years, which is easily explained. 
Perhaps it is fulfilling, in many instances, unmet needs. 
Secondly, perhaps there may be some overutilization by 
patients and some overservicing by a few doctors. But most 
important, the increase develops because patients and citizens 
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gradually develop a sophisticated sense in the use of these 
services as they become better educated as to what is available. 


As the costs begin to flatten out in the fourth and fifth 
years, they will always remain a couple of percentage points 
above the CPI, because certain factors come to bear. Modern 
medical science and technology has continuously been intro- 
ducing new and costly forms of investigation and therapy, all 
of which, in my opinion, are either life saving or reduce 
suffering, morbidity, pain and disability. This is especially true 
in our rapidly aging population in this country, because older 
people require much more in the way of care and treatment 
than do the people of younger age groups. 


I recall what it was like 30 years ago when medicare and 
hospital care were much cheaper. Let me give you an example. 
In 1947 the Government of Saskatchewan brought in the 
Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, originally aimed to cost 
$3.8 million. A review showed that it would cost probably $5 
million. In the first year the plan cost $7.2 million, which is 
not quite double what the original expert estimate was. Last 
year that group of services—hospital services and chronic 
care—cost a little over $700 million, which is 100 times what 
the original figure was in 1947. So these costs will rise. 


But as | think back 30 years, we did not have the sophistica- 
tion of the modern care that we get today. How many of you 
can recall an intensive care unit in the 1940s, or a surgical care 
unit, a cardiac care unit, a respiratory unit, a burn unit, or 
infant mortality care consisting of a pediatric and intensive 
care unit for premature babies? We just did not have them. 
Nor did we have, you will recall, cardiac surgery, coronary 
bypasses or organ transplants. Senator Steuart will tell you 
about his four hip replacements in the last eight years. We did 
not have any of those things, and they are, indeed, highly 
expensive and technologically difficult. 


If | wanted to be really caustic, | could say to you that 30 
years ago, Dr. Haidasz, we did not do 60,000 abortions 
annually in Canada. We did not do any, as a matter of fact. 
We did not perform any sterilizations on males and females, of 
which there are now thousands performed each year. To my 
lament, | have had to try to reverse sterilization operations in 
some patients who have decided that, instead of being sterile, 
they now desire to be fertile. So I say to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, there are a great many things today that add to the 
cost of health care and will progressively keep adding to it as 
we make substantial technological and scientific progress. 


Honourable senators, as in all service industries, effective- 
ness cannot be judged by statistical parameters alone. But 
planning administrators attempt these quantum measurements 
through their computers in order to try to analyse quality, 
whereas, in fact, they are only estimating quantum. They do it 
because they seem to think that they will find some clue to the 
control of their costs. 


As they do so, we become exposed to the problems and 
shortcomings that Senator David and Senator De Bané tried to 
outline for us last week. As administrators try to control 
utilization by rationing the quantity of services and facilities 
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through fiscal starvation, this may lead to adulteration of 
quality of service, an item which, from yesterday’s discussions, 
does not seem to bother Senator Gigantés; but it could lead to 
the debasement of dedicated health professionals and to a 
deterioration of the morale in our institutions. We will then 
experience the additional woes of even longer waiting lists, 
delays in the treatment of sicknesses that are not too serious at 
the beginning but which, over a period of time, can become 
critical and even fatal as patients wait their turn to be treated 
in hospitals. 


Honourable senators, unfortunately, the tragedy is that in 
our reorganization and restructuring of the funding of our 
hospital and medical care schemes we now have but one, 
solitary, source of funds—a monopoly paymaster, if you will; a 
single holder of the purse. This makes it difficult, in many 
instances, for us to remobilize and resurrect some of the other 
avenues of funding which previously existed in our society. 


As health professionals, we struggle to provide modern care 
in underfunded and obsolescent institutions that lack the 
modern technological and scientific equipment of other coun- 
tries. As we are doing that, our governments are grappling 
with the means to reduce the expense on their treasuries. 
Annually they are engaging legions of health planners, social 
engineers and so-called medical economists to deliver them, if 
you will, from their self-created predicaments. 


Unhappily, some of these experts, who a few years ago were 
accusing organized medicine of stifling competition in order to 
maintain their own high earnings, have now decided that a 
major determinant in the cost of health care is the number of 
physicians who are licensed to practice. 


These government advisers have now switched their position 
and, in contrast to a few years ago, are recommending reduc- 
tions in the enrolments of medical schools, and either they are 
erecting a medical iron curtain against immigrating doctors in 
order to decrease the number of physicians in practice or, as is 
being investigated in the province of Quebec, they are decreas- 
ing the number of funded hospital positions for internship for 
doctors. Unfortunately, they have failed to recognize that 
Canada has always been a gross importer of medical manpow- 
er, frequently from countries to whom it consiitutes a serious 
loss of human resources. This reversal of policies in the 1970s 
has made me somewhat skeptical and, indeed, has destroyed 
for me the credibility of some of these self-annointed bureau- 
crat planners. 


Now, the question arises: Is it possible for governments to 
contain, restrain and lower the cost of health services? That 
should be the subject of our committee’s study. I say to you 
that it is very simple to do. Of course it can be done. 


There are two major elements in the cost of health services. 
The first and major one is hospital and, if you will, nursing or 
chronic care institutions. Actually, 60 to 70 per cent of health 
dollars go into that component while 15 or 16 per cent go into 
physicians’ care services, so the two taken together can add up 
to 80 or 85 per cent of health care costs. 
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Hospital costs could easily be reduced by limiting the 
number of beds for which the plans authorize payment—we 
could arbitrarily ration the number of beds that can be made 
available. This is a terrible thing to be able to say, but I can 
tell honourable senators that in my province, when I first 
began practising there, there were available 8.4 beds per 1,000 
of population, which is exactly double what existed in Great 
Britain, where costs of health services are half of ours. We still 
retain a high bed-patient ratio per capita. We are wasting 
beds, as Senator David pointed out, by warehousing the elderly 
and chronicly ill in these active care hospital beds. Honourable 
senators, | repeat that we could arbitrarily reduce the number 
of beds we pay for and that would reduce hospital costs 
substantially. 


As to physicians’ costs—the 16 per cent component—these 
are now, for all practical purposes, totally in the hands of the 
administrators of the plans. They undertake negotiations at 
periodic intervals, and these negotiations sometime fail. If they 
do, rates of payment, fee schedules or salaries can be legislated 
or mandated, as has been done for several years now. This is 
particularly true in Senator David’s province and has been 
happening in Manitoba and in Saskatchewan as well. These 
administrators, then, can control the costs of approximately 80 
to 85 per cent of the health dollars spent. 


This autocratic action may not seem fair, and it may not be 
moral or ethical, but cost containment can be achieved. It may 
mean the demoralization of health workers. There may be 
some complaints from the sick, especially those who cannot get 
into hospital when they become dreadfully ill, but the holder of 
this purse can do this if he wants to. It may not be popular, 
however, and might even result in serious damage. 


Honourable senators, in response to a criterion put forward 
yesterday by Senator Gigantés, | propose this dreadful and 
unappealing suggestion to you, which I hope will never come to 
pass. But if it does, we would then have satisfied the criterion 
he put forward, that being the provision of average, mediocre 
care for everyone. 


Health scientists, researchers and skilled professionals will 
desert Canada. That’s fine; but we will have achieved the 
provision of that kind of health care which he advocates. 
Canadians who need or want better care will have to fly to 
foreign centres, where they will receive the excellent attention 
that Senator Gigantés feels should not exist in Canada because 
it is not egalitarian. True, we will have established in Canada, 
through the satisfaction of his criterion, two standards of 
medical service—one for those who can afford to pay to leave 
the country and one for the average income or poorer members 
of society, who will have to do with what we can offer to them. 


One of the difficulties about which Senator David spoke 
with such feeling the other day was the renewal of our health 
institutions and the replacement of their obsolete equipment, 
which, as senators know, is now extremely costly. The fault lies 
with the way in which hospital budgets are handled in many of 
our provinces. In most cases provision is made annually for an 
Operating budget, but there is no provision—and | emphasize 
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that—there is no provision for depreciation and capital cost 
allowances, as there is in nearly all other industries. Therefore, 
when your buildings and equipment get worn out and need 
replacing, there is no sinking fund—no depreciation fund— 
with which you can replace that obsolete equipment or build- 
ing that is falling apart. The institution must then go—and | 
use the word feelingly—begging, hat in hand, for funds from 
the monopoly paymaster. Or, as can happen in some of the 
larger, more affluent centres, they might depend on charitable 
institutions, foundations or corporate and public good will in 
an appeal. Even when they get that money from an appeal of a 
voluntary nature they must return to the hospital funding 
group of the government to explain that there are additional 
annual operating costs associated with the people who run the 
equipment, the space and the services that go with it. Again, 
they must argue to obtain those moneys. 


It seems that our dependence on governments in this respect 
in the last 20 or 30 years has, to a considerable extent, lessened 
our community sense of self-reliance and self-sufficiency in 
many of our centres in Canada. 


There are two or three other small aspects of our original 
plan in Saskatchewan where I believe we made errors in 
judgment. The original advisory committee on medical care to 
the Government of Saskatchewan in 1961 recommended the 
use of utilization fees in order to dampen utilization. These 
were not adopted by the plan. Today the Canada Health Act 
makes this fiscally irrelevant, because any savings made from 
utilization fees become offset by the federal contribution to the 
provincial plan. This aspect of service fees might be revisited 
with some reasonable investigation. 


After our withdrawal of services on July 23, 1962, a settle- 
ment was made. It contained a clause which was put in there 
by two rather good thinking people. One was our Minister of 
Health at the time and the other was Lord Taylor, who came 
to mediate. They inserted a compulsory arbitration clause in 
case of a major dispute or disagreement on certain defined 
items. We signed that. Four days later, upon reviewing it, the 
medical profession repudiated it and it was removed. 


That arbitrary clause was placed in there by these gentle- 
men on this rationale. The government of the day, or its 
agency, would be virtually the only paying agency. The medi- 
cal profession would have the right to set the rates of compen- 
sation or the fee schedules, and if they did not agree, the 
government could legislate its will. Therefore, it seemed over- 
done on one side of the bargaining table to have it that way. If 
a major dispute came along and there was compulsory arbri- 
tration, one side would not get what it wanted and neither 
would the other side get what it wanted, but with a reasonable 
group of three arbitrators, including a judge or someone of 
that nature, an arrangement would be decided upon. At the 
time I thought that was not a bad idea, but it was rejected. 


The second aspect of this is that in today’s modern society, 
withdrawal of services by health professions is unacceptable to 
the public of Canada and to many of us in the profession. It 
has been done, but I do not think it should be done. It inflicts 
damage on the very people whom we are -supposed to be 
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helping and shepherding back to health. Therefore, I say it 
might not be a bad idea, a quid pro quo, if the health 
profession gave up any right to withdrawal of services, which, 
in the old context, was the only hedge they had when the 
government could legislate its wishes. The health professions 
might well give up this right to withdrawal of services on the 
basis of major disputes as defined—whether it is the number 
of nurses in hospital, which has been the cause of many strikes, 
or inadequate nursing complement, inadequate salaries, or 
physicians with their fee schedules. Perhaps the quid pro quo 
could work. If the health profession rejected the opportunity to 
withdraw services, compulsory arbitration might well be the 
solution for those disputes, which hitherto have led to such 
great heartache. 


Honourable senators, there is one other aspect I wish to 
make a remark about, and I do not know whether to use the 
expression “misuse” or “misunderstanding” of the buzz words 
“equal access to service.” This played a large part in Mr. 
Justice Emmett Hall’s second commission on health services, 
and it led to the Canada Health Act and to the removal of any 
kind of utilization fees, because he felt it removed equal access 
to service. 


In a comprehensive universal health care program, benefits 
cannot be made equally accessible and available. It is not 
within the realm of reason to tell me that I could have 
treatment for a head injury in Inuvik or that I could equate the 
services available in the Arctic with those in downtown Ottawa 
or Metropolitan Toronto or the McGill Centre. In other words, 
geography and many other factors—distribution of facilities 
and personnel—do not make it possible for all Canadians to 
have immediate availability and access to service. We should 
disabuse ourselves of the idea that we are going to have 
cardiac surgeons and brain surgeons in the Arctic Circle or in 
northern Saskatchewan. There are going to be difficulties. 
However, we want to provide as good a service as possible with 
the facilities we now have available. 

Honourable senators, for the reasons I have outlined and for 
many more, about which I could go on for another hour, if you 
wished, I believe that the proposal placed before us by Senator 
David is one to be commended and one to which we should 
give our full support. 

This chamber, through one of its committees, should under- 
take a study of the evolution of costs of Canada’s health care 
system. 

On motion of Senator Haidasz, debate adjourned, 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO MEET DURING 
SITTINGS OF THE SENATE WITHDRAWN AND ORDER 
DISCHARGED 
On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Stewart (Antigonish-Guysborough), seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Marsden: 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have power to sit at four thirty o’clock in the 
afternoon on Tuesdays for the balance of the present 
session even though the Senate may then be sitting, and 
that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto.—(Hon- 
ourable Senator Hastings). 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, I wish to yield 
to the Honourable Senator Stewart with respect to this 
motion. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have already 
spoken on this motion, but the prospects that the motion will 
succeed in a reasonable time seem very dim. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, | 
wish to point out that if the Honourable Senator Stewart 
speaks now, he will be closing the debate. 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, as a consequence of 
what I have said, I request the consent of the Senate to have 
the motion withdrawn and the order discharged. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, is 
it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion withdrawn and order discharged. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 
CORRECTION 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, | have been getting some totally unearned 
compliments for what has been described as an excellent 
speech given on May 4, 1989, on the subject of the environ- 
ment, under the rubric of the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. I say “unearned,” because it appears in 
Hansard as if | had made this excellent speech on the environ- 
ment, when, in fact, it was made by Senator Spivak. 


This occurred because she opened her comments in French 
and | complimented her on her French. She then continued in 
English, but it does not show that she resumed the debate in 
English. 

That error should be corrected, because, as she pointed out 
concerning the speech that I made on the subject of the 
address in reply, | made no reference to the environment. 
However, | did score a zero out of ten on a number of other 
subjects. She has advised me that on the subject of the 
environment she gives me a zero out of ten. 


| hope that that correction will be made. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, before 
moving the adjournment of the Senate, may I point out that it 
is hoped that the Finance Committee will begin its meeting 
earlier than scheduled? 
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Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Yes. 
| am glad that Senator Phillips raised that point. We had been 
hoping to do so. 


I have a message from the Clerk of the Committee that the 
witnesses are ready in room 256-S. Although we had planned 


to meet at four o’clock, we would ask any members of the 
committee to go straight to room 256-S so that we can start 
earlier. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, May 11, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 
Chair. 


Prayers. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SIXTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Thursday, May 11, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


SIXTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that the pay scales of 
unrepresented employees be increased by 4% effective 
April 1, 1989. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


[ Translation] 
APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1989-90 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Fernand E. Leblanc, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, presented the following 
report: 


Thursday, May 11, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee, to which was referred Bill C-14, An 
Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the Government of Canada for the financial year 
ending the 3lst March, 1990, has, in obedience to the 
Order of Reference of Tuesday, May 9, 1989, examined 
the said Bill and reports as follows: 


Whereas parliamentary control of public money is a 
fundamental principle of parliamentary democracy; and 


Whereas, given the fact that the need for additional 
parliamentary authority for ordinary payments by the 
government was known from December 16, 1988, but 
Parliament was adjourned to March 6, 1989, and proro- 
gued to meet April 3, 1989; and 

Whereas the Bill would confirm certain payments in 
January, February and March, 1989, made by Governor 
General Special Warrants without parliamentary appro- 
priation; and 

Whereas the payments by the Governor General Spe- 
cial Warrants signed on April 1, 1989 were made without 
parliamentary appropriation; 

Your Committee reports the Bill with the following — 
amendment: 

Page 3, clause 7: 

Add, immediately after clause 7, the following clause: 

“8. The payments made by the Special Warrants, signed 
by the Governor General on January 19, February 16, 
March 23 and April 1, 1989, shall be deemed to have 
been legal.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


FERNAND E. LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Leblanc (Saurel): Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(c), I move that 
this report be now adopted. 


I must apologize for the fact that copies for the senators are 
not yet available, because of the short time we had to present 
the report. I imagine someone at the Clerk’s table could have 
some copies made and distribute them to honourable senators. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Before we move the 
motion, the Clerk Assistant told me he had already asked for 
copies to be made, and he says they will be here very shortly. 
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Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(/), Senator Leblanc (Saurel), seconded by 
Senator Robichaud, moved that this report be now adopted. Is 
it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 
[English] 

Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I rise on a 
point of order. This morning, if I understood the ruling of the 
law clerk in the National Finance Committee, he said the 
motion was out of order. That leaves me, as a layman in law, 
rather puzzled. I do not adopt the attitude of Mr. Eugene 
Forsey that the Supreme Court is wrong and that all of the 
legal advisers to the government are wrong. Rather, I find 
myself in a very difficult position. I have no desire to delay the 
proceedings in the Senate, but I feel the Chair should, before 
allowing discussion on the amendment, rule on whether the 
amendment is in order, and I would so ask the Chair to do. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, speaking on the point of order, the point 
raised by Mr. du Plessis was not that the proposed amendment 
was out of order. He disagreed with the wording of it and felt 
that it was ineffective, but he did not say it was not out of 
order, as I heard him. We had opinions expressed in the 
committee on the effectiveness of that proposed amendment. If 
Senator Phillips’ discomfort and confusion is based on the fact 
that there was no debate in the committee and that no one 
disagreed with the effect of the amendment, then his discom- 
fort is well placed. But Mr. du Plessis did not say that the 
amendment was out of order. That is not what occurred. 


@ (1410) 


At any rate, it was a useful point of order, because it 
provided the time for copies of the report to be distributed. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: I wish to thank honour- 
able senators for having given me yesterday, at least, free from 
a request for a ruling on a point of order, thereby allowing me 
to get settled into my new temporary post. 


It seems to me that what goes on in committee is not for the 
Senate itself to determine; committees are, in their capacity, 
masters of their own operations and, although we may or may 
not agree with the report of a committee, points of order raised 
in committee are not to be settled by the Speaker in the 
chamber. 

Honourable senators, that is my ruling. If it is the wish of 
any senator to raise in the Senate itself the question whether 
this is a proper amendment, then I will ask for time to consult 
with the officials on the matter. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, without necessarily 
agreeing with the ruling of the Speaker concerning the com- 
mittees—I feel that he is in error, but this is not the time to 
pursue that—I rise on a separate point of order on this same 
matter to ask the Chair now to rule on the legality of the 
amendment. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, speaking to the first 
point of order, the reasons for it were expressed and the ruling 
of the Chair was that that objection was not well founded. I 
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would be glad to answer, or try to answer—certainly, to 
express my views upon—the second, or separate, point of order 
if I had some idea of the basis for it. I cannot help His Honour 
in making a decision on the basis of someone saying, “I think 
it is out of order.” It seems to me that, if that is what we are 
faced with, His Honour could probably find it in order “sur le 
champ’”—on the spot, because there is no basis for the 
objection. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Perhaps Senator Phillips would 
expand upon his feeling that the amendment is not in order. I 
haven’t the faintest idea why it is not in order. 


Senator Phillips: I believe the committee heard evidence 
that the legal procedure was followed as far as the introduction 
of Bill C-14 was concerned. This amendment, in my opinion, is 
merely trying to state that the procedure followed was illegal. 
The amendment says that we are giving legality to an illegal 
act, when none occurred. That is the basis of my objection. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, what Senator Phillips 
has said is certainly not irrelevant to the debate on the motion, 
but it is not a point of order. He can say that he is against this 
amendment because it implies that something illegal, in the 
constitutional or in any other sense, was done. He can say that 
he does not agree that something illegal was done. His com- 
ments are perfectly relevant to the motion to adopt the report, 
but they do not constitute a point of order as to the regularity 
of the motion. 


Hon. Gerald R. Ottenheimer: Honourable senators, without 
having had an opportunity to research this at all, it would 
appear to me that probably the nub of the question is whether 
it is in order for the Senate to amend a financial bill. 


Senator Frith: Oh, we could be here all day on that one! 


Senator Ottenheimer: It appears to me that that is some- 
thing the Chair would need to take into consideration and 
would be a very important matter in the determination of this 
point of order. 


I do not intend to accept Senator Frith’s invitation to be 
here all day on this, but, in the spirit of collegiality, I make 
this brief reference. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, that is quite a different 
point. There is ample authority for the Senate’s power to 
amend and deal with a money bill. In fact, it must deal with 
money bills, and included in its powers is the power to amend. 


The only stipulation I know of to the contrary is a provision 
in the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, in which 
they, in my respectful submission, Your Honour, attempt to 
amend the Constitution of Canada by simply amending the 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons. There is no doubt 
that members of the House of Commons could be found to 
support the question raised by Senator Ottenheimer. I had 
hoped that there would be no members of the Senate who 
could be found to support such an unsubstantiated and, in my 
view, Outrageous proposition. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
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senators, I was not present this morning at the committee 
meeting. Do I understand that Your Honour has ruled or has 
reserved his judgment on one or other of the points that have 
been raised? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: At this point I am 
listening to honourable senators to find out whether or not 
there is a point of order. I do not believe that what occurred in 
committee is the responsibility of the Speaker to rule on. That 
is a matter for the committee. Once the matter comes to the 
chamber, we can agree or disagree with what the committee 
has done. 


However, I am listening now to honourable senators to see if 
indeed there is a point of order before us. I would point out to 
honourable senators that the Speaker is not here to interpret 
the law. The Speaker is here to interpret the rules of the 
Senate. The point of order, if there is one, must show that the 
rules of the Senate are not being followed. Then I would be in 
a position to rule. At the moment I do not see what rule of the 
Senate is being brought up as the point of order. 


Senator Murray: I agree with you. 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, I was going 
to make the suggestion that perhaps we could recess for five 
minutes in order that the Speaker might consider a ruling, but 
he has made the ruling that the matter is in order. The point 
raised by Senator Phillips was to the effect order. 


I don’t see what the fuss is all about. The opposition 
contends that something illegal was done and that this amend- 
ment is simply a process by which we render legal what was 
illegal. The legality of our process is questioned by Senator 
Phillips. I think we can carry on. I believe this is a good 
amendment, and I congratulate the commitee on having pro- 
duced a good report. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator McElman: Question! 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, at 
this moment I find myself with an inability to rule, because I 
have not yet been presented with a rule that has been broken. 
Unless I am told by someone that a rule has been broken, and 
I am told which rule, I have no basis on which to rule on 
anything. Therefore, the debate can proceed. 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, I would 
accept the invitation of the Chair to point out to him that a 
rule of the Senate has just been broken. Rule 16(a) says: 

(a) Senators shall not pass between the Chair and the 
Table; 
While His Honour the Speaker was on his feet, an honourable 


senator did cross the chamber between the Chair and the 
Table. 


Some Hon. Senators: Shame, shame! 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, I apologize 
to the house for breaking the rules of the Senate and I 
apologize to His Honour for passing in front of his august 
presence. 


{Senator Murray.] 
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The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: At least that is one 
matter disposed of. 


Senator Everett: I should say, honourable senators, that I 
did bow as I went by. 


@ (1420) 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)()), it 
is moved by the Honourable Senator Leblanc, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Robichaud, that this report be now 
adopted. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Hon. Duff Roblin: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order—I hope it is a point of order, but certainly it is a 
suggestion—that those who support this amendment should 
give us the benefit of their opinions, because not all members 
of the Senate are members of the committee and the matter 
may come to them as a new proposition. 


Senator Frith: Yes. 


Senator Roblin: I hope that whoever believes this motion is a 
good thing will tell us why. 


Senator Corbin: Or in the reverse! 


Senator Frith: How can I resist such a polite invitation— 
and I did not say that sarcastically at all. 


Honourable senators, first, let me place the report in con- 
text. It is based on a question that arose when the committee 
was dealing with the reference of this bill in evidence that was 
given by Dr. Forsey and his opinion as to the constitutionality 
of the use of Governor General’s warrants, as confirmed by 
this legislation. 


The issue is: Is the way in which the government has used 
Governor General’s warrants in the present context constitu- 
tional? Dr. Forsey stated that he thought not and that it was 
unprecedented, because at no time in our history has a govern- 
ment used Governor General’s warrants as authority to take 
money out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund when Parlia- 
ment was in session and available to vote supply and on the 
basis of Estimates that had been presented to Parliament. 


Honourable senators will remember that after the election 
Parliament was summoned, dealt with the business, and’ Sup- 
plementary Estimates were tabled. Therefore, the government 
told Parliament, ““Here is what we foresee as our expenses.” It 
did not, however, ask Parliament to vote any supply. 


To use Governor General’s warrants while Parliament is in 
session, although adjourned—as is done in Canada—is con- 
sidered unusual in other countries. In Australia and England, 
and, as we were told by Doctor Forsey, in all parliamentary 
systems—we are apparently an anomaly in this sense— 


Senator Barootes: We are very different! 


Senator Frith: —if a government asks for dissolution it first 
asks for supply before it dissolves. 
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The problem here is that these were not urgent or unusual 
expenses. They were covered by the Supplementary Estimates 
and they were, therefore, for ordinary expenses. As Senator 
Roblin has pointed out to us, Dr. Forsey’s proposition was that 
although Governor General’s warrants for ordinary expenses 
have been used, they have been used in that period between 
dissolution and the recalling of Parliament. What made this 
situation unprecedented was that it was a breach of the basic 
principle that only Parliament can vote supply, and that the 
principle of responsible government actually gets in gear, or, to 
use the American expression, the rubber hits the road, when 
the government must come to Parliament to ask for money. 
Never before has a government called Parliament, presented 
Estimates, and then prorogued Parliament without taking 
advantage of the fact that Parliament was in session and could 
be asked for interim supply while it was there. 


Senator Flynn: That was done in 1940. 
Senator Frith: No, it was never done. 
Senator Flynn: It was done in 1940. 


Senator Frith: It was not done while Parliament was avail- 
able. That was Dr. Forsey’s proposition. The proposal that is 
contained in this amendment is the result of his suggestion 
that, by doing so, the government had created a danger that 
this kind of practice, namely, using Governor General’s war- 
rants while Parliament is in session for ordinary expenses of 
the government—and I emphasize, honourable senators, not 
unusual but ordinary expenses of the government—could lead 
to abuse. If, for example, this bill were allowed to pass as is, 
then, because it confirms and verifies those Governor Gener- 
al’s warrants, someday some government could do the same 
thing based on this precedent. 

In other words, someday some government could call Parlia- 
ment and adjourn, because, remember, this is done on a 
government motion, or it could prorogue, which is also done by 
government recommendation, and— 


Senator Flynn: Or dissolve. 
Senator Frith: No. Dissolve would be different. 
Senator Flynn: Ha, ha, ha! 


Senator Frith: [ tell you, honourable senators, there are very 
few people who are as easily amused as Senator Flynn— 
usually by his own jokes. 


Senator Flynn: I have a sense of humour. I wish you had the 
same! 


Senator Frith: In any event, it is comforting to know that he 
is listening. So I will have to start again. 


Senator Flynn: I wish you would! 


Senator Frith: Thank you. In fact, I am glad to have the 
opportunity to repeat this; I would be glad to say it two or 
three times or more. 

The danger that Dr. Forsey sees is that, if we allowed this to 
become a precedent, then a future government could use it by 
saying: “Look, we have adjourned or prorogued Parliament for 
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six or seven months and we are going to use Governor Gener- 
al’s warrants for ordinary expenses in the meantime.” Then, 
when someone complained, the government could say: “But it 
was done in 1989 by Mr. de Cotret, with no objection.” The 
precedent would exist that this had passed not just through the 
House but through Parliament, including the Senate, and that, 
therefore, there is nothing wrong with that procedure because 
a precedent had been created. 

So we said to Dr. Forsey—and this brings me to the second 
of my three points— 


Senator Barootes: That is a great fairy tale! 

Senator Frith: | beg your pardon? 

Senator Barootes: That is a fairy tale! 

Senator Frith: Oh? What is a fairy tale? 

Senator Barootes: Your version of what might happen. 


Senator Frith: Very well. Honourable senators, a very 
important point has been raised by Senator Barootes. Imagine 
what might happen, what a government might do, if this 
exercise were thought to be a fairy tale. Think about that. 
That means that there is no need for a constitution. 


e@ (1430) 
Senator Stollery: Or Parliament either! 


Senator Frith: Constitutions and laws are written on the 
assumption that something undesirable might happen and 
should therefore be prevented from happening. In fact, this 
point can be brought to bear on any question of constitutional- 
ity. The “Barootes formula.” 


Senator Perrault: That is mind boggling! 


Senator Frith: Why do we say in the Constitution that 
Parliament has to meet once a year? That provision is there 
because a government might try to rule without Parliament. 
“A fairy tale,” says Barootes! 


Senator Barootes: The sky is falling! 


Senator Frith: Why do we have the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms? Why is it important to have a constitution at all? 
We wouldn’t have these things if Senator Barootes were Prime 
Minister. He would say, ““That’s all a fairy tale. Don’t bother 
me with your constitution. It is a fairy tale.” 


An Hon. Senator: Little Red Riding Hood! 
Senator Barootes: The sky is falling! 
Senator Perrault: Shame! 


Senator Frith: Now, to go on without the Conservative 
answer to Hans Christian Andersen, we on this side do not 
think that having a constitution is unnecessary or that the 
possibility of abuse of power is a fairy tale. Senator Barootes 
does, but we don’t. That is why we are proposing this amend- 
ment and I suppose that is why he voted against it. 


Senator Denis: He is alone! 


Senator Frith: We are proposing this amendment because, 
like Dr. Forsey, we believe that the precedent ought not to be 
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created. We asked Dr. Forsey, “If we want to be sure this does 
not become a precedent, what do we do?” He suggested that 
we reject the bill, send it back to the House of Commons, and 
invite them to re-introduce the bill with an amendment, using 
the formula that he offered, which we have included in this 
amendment. 


We felt that, rather than sending the bill back to the House 
and asking it to pass another one including this provision, we 
ought to put in the amendment and give the House the chance 
to accept it. 


Senator Guay: We didn’t want to delay. 


Senator Frith: Those are the reasons for this amendment. 
The reason for the somewhat, I admit, arcane wording is that 
that is the wording suggested to us by the person who saw the 
danger and who seems to be generally recognized, certainly on 
this side, as an expert in his field. 


Senator Flynn: When it suits your purpose! 


Senator Frith: The third question is: What is the effect of 
the amendment? The key word in the amendment is 
“deemed”; the use of Governor General’s warrants, as I have 
described, will be “deemed” to have been legal. The reason 
that the word “deemed” is used, of course, is that you do not 
have to deem something as a fact, if it is a fact. In law you 
deem something, such as this cirucmstance, to be fact, and 
thereby purge an error. That is the purpose of this amendment 
and that is the effect of the amendment; it is to make sure 
that, if the government does not want this procedure to become 
a precedent, it merely has to accept the amendment. That is 
the effect and purpose of this amendment. Its purpose is not to 
deny the government supply but to make sure that the govern- 
ment does not obtain funds out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund this way in the future. I refer to this government and to 
any other government, Liberal or—surely there could be no 
other kind—but no government, no matter what its political 
stripe is, should be able to use this action as a precedent and 
say, “In 1989 Parliament, including the Senate, gave this 
dangerous precedent birth.”” For that reason, honourable sena- 
tors, I ask you to support the amendment. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Roblin: Honourable senators, I am afraid that for 
some of us what I have to say may be regarded as threshing 
old straw, because over the past few days, both in the house 
and in the committee, we have had a pretty thorough discus- 
sion of a number of aspects of policy and legality with respect 
to special warrants. However, I think it might still be useful to 
state some opinions which will not be universally admired by 
senators across the way. 


Issues have been raised that are substantial and do deserve 
consideration. It may very well be that in the course of time we 
will decide that our method of handling special warrants is not 
perfect and that we should, perhaps, have recourse to the 
United Kingdom system, but I will leave that aside for one 
moment and will deal with the situation we have before us at 
the present time. 


{Senator Frith.] 
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There are several issues which, I think, require some clarifi- 
cation. The first is the concept of what can be properly covered 
in a special warrant. Is it, indeed, an emergency item only that 
can be included in that kind of appropriation of public funds or 
does it really include much more than that, namely, the 
ongoing expenses of government which, by no unusual stand- 
ard, would be regarded as emergency expenditures? 


I point out to honourable senators that ever since the 
modern form of special warrant came into existence in the 
latter part of the last century—in 1896, I believe—every 
special warrant that has been passed since that day has 
included what would normally be regarded as the ongoing 
expenditures of government. So the term “urgency”’, which has 
been relied upon or referred to, has to be looked at with some 
caution. 


In 1896 the Laurier administration passed two special war- 
rants before Parliament met, one of which was passed the day 
before Parliament met and which covered the general expenses 
of government. 


You can go on to the time when Mr. William Lyon Macken- 
zie King called the Parliament together in 1940, for five hours. 
Instead of taking the opportunity, as I think senator Frith 
would have advised him, to present Parliament on that occa- 
sion with the Supplementary Estimates he would need if he 
were going to adjourn the Parliament, he adjourned it anyway, 
without any reference to the sacred public expenditures, and 
did not produce any Supplementary Estimates required in that 
period. After the Parliament was adjourned, he then passed 
special warrants, which are recorded in the list of special 
warrants which Dr. Forsey has provided me. If you were to go 
from 1926 to 1979— 


Senator Frith: He dissolved Parliament; he did not adjourn 
it. 

Senator Roblin: Let me correct myself. That is correct; he 
dissolved Parliament. However, the point I am making is that 
he did not take advantage of the opportunity to produce a 
special warrant in order to cover himself during the period of 
dissolution. He did it afterwards, and that, in the minds of 
some, might be contempt of Parliament, by not applying to 
Parliament for the usual authority to spend money. 


In all the special warrants from 1926 to 1979, and later, this 
same idea that special warrants could probably be extended to 
cover ongoing expenses of administration was accepted. As far 
as I know, in every one of those warrants that type of 
expenditure was contemplated and approved by Parliament. 
So, in my opinion, the argument we have been having as to 
whether the current set of special warrants could properly 
include expenditures of the kind I mentioned is one which 
could be resolved in the affirmative. 

This is not a new issue. In 1926 Mr. Baldwin, MP, who was 
a member of my own party, complained about special warrants 
including payments for pictures to the National Gallery, which 
is the kind of objection raised by Senator Stewart. 

Let us examine the special warrants that have been passed 
since those days. I have one for the 1979-1980 period, which I 
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will not quote, but I can simply tell honourable senators that in 
that special warrant were listed all kinds of ongoing 
expenditures. 


So I think one has to say that there is plenty of precedent for 
including ongoing expenditures in special warrants. In fact, it 
is the normal course. 


Senator Frith: During dissolution it is the normal course. 
@ (1440) 


Senator Roblin: So we have now agreed that this is the case. 
I certainly think there is more acceptance of that idea now 
than there was before. 


We now come to another proposition concerning urgency 
that I think deserves careful examination, and that is that 
different kinds of urgencies give rise to different kinds of 
special warrants. It was postulated for us by Dr. Forsey 
yesterday that there are really three tiers of special warrants: 
those that are issued after dissolution; those that are issued 
after prorogation; and those that are issued after an adjourn- 
ment in accordance with the statute. Dr. Forsey said that those 
three types of special warrants are not the same and that they 
require a special criterion of urgency before items can be 
included in them. 


I hope I have not misrepresented the situation in any way, 
but that is the way it came across to me—that is, that there 
were different kinds of special warrants and that the kind of 
urgency differs with the kind of warrant. 


Philosophically, that may be an interesting proposition, and 
anyone is entitled to hold it, but one has to ask: What are the 
facts? Has a special warrant issued after dissolution differed in 
any particular way with respect to urgency from special war- 
rants issued after prorogation? I suggest you cannot find any 
difference, and if you say, “Oh, yes, the special warrants that 
were issued during the adjournment of the House are quite 
different,” well, I think that is a debatable proposition, 
because why are special warrants issued during adjournments 
of the House? Because they are sanctioned by Parliament. 
That is the point that many of us seem to be overlooking in our 
objection to philosophical or constitutional matters that are 
legitimate. 

We are overlooking the fact that Parliament has sanctioned 
the issue of special warrants during adjournments and that 
Parliament has not set any condition as to the matter of 
urgency or raised any question as to the content or form which 
the special warrant should have. That is a fact, and if govern- 
ments take their action under the terms of the statute, I do not 
think it is proper to fault a government in any legal sense. You 
may say you do not like the statute; you may say that it ought 
to be changed; you may think that the rules are wrong; but I 
think those are separate propositions which could be debated 
separately and which might be the subject of an inquiry in this 
house for all I know. 


In terms of the present situation, to maintain that there are 
three separate tiers of urgency with respect to these matters is 
a legitimate opinion, but, in my opinion, it does not accord 
with the legal facts before us or to the will of Parliament, 
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because, if Parliament had wished to have a special concept of 
urgency for warrants issued under section 30—and that is 
what has created a great deal of comment here—Parliament 
would have said so; if it did not say so, no one can say that 
what the government is doing in this case is improper. You 
may say that it is improper, but I think you must say that it is 
within the four corners of the statute. That is the matter that 
is before us now. 


So we have the question of urgency and we have the 
question of the three tiers. I do not think that on any reason- 
able examination of the matter the government can be faulted 
for what it has done. You may like to say that you would like a 
new game plan for special warrants, and you may discuss that, 
but to criticize the administration for doing what it has done is 
a questionable proposition. 


I want to come to one or two other points before I take my 
seat. There have been so many issues raised that one could go 
on for a long time, but that would be unfortunate, in my case, 
I assure you. 


Let me put before you the idea that King Charles | is still 
alive, that his head has not been cut off, that he has come back 
to tax us without parliamentary sanction and without parlia- 
mentary consent and approval, and that we are exposing 
ourselves to a regime which might see the rights of Parliament 
and the control of the public purse reduced, ignored, bypassed, 
blocked and frustrated. 


I think that is a serious proposition and one that has to be 
looked at seriously. What puzzles me is that those who take 
the view that King Charles I did not get his head cut off, in the 
metaphyscial sense, seem to have attached their proposition to 
this particular set of special warrants that are before this 
house. 


Fair game. The only thing is that ever since 1896, when 
special warrants that encompass a wide range of expenditures 
were first developed in this country, it has always been possible 
for an administration to do the nasty things that Senator Frith 
is concerned about and that Dr. Forsey has sketched so vividly 
for us. That has always been possible under the laws that have 
stood for these many years. Now, that has not been done, 
which is not to say that that will never be done, because one 
never knows. “Never” is a long, long time. 


I think if anyone has any regard for conventions of Parlia- 
ment, as I am sure we all have, if anyone has any regard for 
experience of parliamentary procedure, and I think we all 
have, if anyone has any interest in the actual history of what 
did happen as compared to what might have happened, then 
we find that those fears are, to say the least, somewhat 
exaggerated. If someone wants to come along to me and say, 
“Well, I am going to make very sure that nothing happens,” 
that is another proposition, but I have grave reservations 
whether this amendment has anything to do with that proposi- 
tion at all and I intend to show that it does not. 


But it seems to me that, when one considers that the ability 
to override the rights of Parliament has existed for the past 93 
years, it is going a little far to say that we are on the threshold, 
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or in imminent danger, of this sort of thing happening now, 
particularly since the present administration did not do that. 
They did call Parliament back, and that is part of the financial 
bill we are dealing with. So, certainly the concerns expressed 
are not borne out either by experience or by the activities of 
the present administration or by those of any administration in 
the past. 

While those fears are theoretically possible and are fears 
that would appeal to one with a logical mind—and I am sure 
we have many logical minds around here, it really seems quite 
unlikely from my point of view. It seems to me that one could 
say, “Well, the power exists.”” Maybe it does. The power exists 
for the Governor General to dissolve us tomorrow, the power 
exists for the Governor General to call on somebody else to be 
Prime Minister, and to do a number of other things that reside 
in the royal prerogative— 


Senator Frith: What a good idea! 


Senator Roblin: It depends on whom the Governor General 
calls. If the Governor General called on me to be Prime 
Minister, I would be in favour of it for about 50 seconds. After 
that, I think I would decline. 


But the point I am making is that, constitutionally, there are 
many possibilities. 


Senator Frith: Consider yourself as having that length of 
term! 


Senator Roblin: There are many possibilities, but none is 
likely. For example, Dr. Forsey told us that the Governor 
General ought to refuse to sign special warrants. Well, I 
suppose one could conceive of a situation where that might be 
a good idea, but, normally, one could hardly recommend that 
as a policy to follow. That is unlikely. So I say to you that 
displaying these fears about the revival of despotic executive 
government over the purse is stretching a rather long bow. I 
feel disinclined to become excited about that particular part of 
the argument that has been put forth by my honourable 
friends. 


But let us suppose they are right. Let us suppose they are 
right on every count. Let us suppose they are right in thinking 
that the question of urgency is something that they have some 
qualms about. Let us consider that they may have a theoretical 
case to deal with this question of executive tyranny. What does 
this amendment have to do with those issues? I cannot see that 
it has anything to do with those issues. This amendment 
merely says that the statute, which is already approved in 
these special warrants, shall be deemed to have done some- 
thing legal. 

No one has suggested that the special warrant under section 
30 is illegal in any serious sense. Some people have said they 
do not like that because they have concerns about the urgency 
question, but, in terms of legality, I think the government has 
acted within the four corners of the statute and, more than 
that, they have produced clause 3 of this bill we now have 
before us which they regard as being—and I am not a guru on 
this—redundant, unnecessary, covered by law already, but put 
in here for greater certainty and in order to bring the issue to 

{Senator Roblin.] 
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the attention of Parliament, which is commendable. Now we 
are coming along and saying that not only is that all right, but 
we are going to double-deem it. We are going to double-insure 
it. It is legal. It does not have to be in the bill. The government 
has put it in the bill for greater certainty, and we are coming 
along and saying that we are going to deem that the legal 
things that they have done are legal. Well, I do not see the 
force of that argument. 


@ (1450) 


What has this got to do with the tyranny of the executive? I 
do not know how this is going to satisfy any of the complaints 
raised about the opportunity for a despotic government. It is 
not in this amendment. Maybe it should be, but it is not here. 
Regarding the other question of what “urgency” means, and 
what items should be contained in special warrants, or whether 
there should be different rules under the three stages I have 
mentioned on several occasions, that question is not covered in 
the amendment so far as I can see. 


So I think this amendment is a nullity with respect to the 
intentions of the Senate to deal with the problems that have 
been raised. It seems to me that we would be well advised to 
forget this idea; if we have some real concerns about urgency 
or circumscribing special warrants or amending section 30 
subsection (5) or dealing with executive tyranny, those things 
can be dealt with if this body wishes to do so, but I do not 
think they are covered in any way by this amendment. 


At the risk of short-circuiting all of the many arguments 
that could be made on both sides of this issue, but to avoid 
detaining the house any further, | simply say that I do not 
think that this amendment deserves our support. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, Senator Roblin bases 
his argument on precedent, but, first of all, I think we have to 
deal with the question of legality. What the amendment 
proposed here says is that the action of the government in 
using Governor General’s special warrants shall be deemed to 
be legal. In other words, there is an implied suggestion, as 
Senator Frith has said, that the action is not necessarily legal. 
The word “deemed” is the operative word; that it shall be 
made right by the action in the statute itself. 


Now, it is true that section 30 subsection (5) of the Finan- 
cial Administration Act allows Parliament to use special war- 
rants while it is adjourned, but it seems to me that there is a 
legal escalation that is to be found in the word “urgency”. 
Nobody disagrees that, when Parliament is dissolved and 
cannot be recalled until after an election, the normal expenses 
of government that have not been met may be met by special 
warrants. But if, as in this case, Parliament was either 
adjourned or prorogued and it can be recalled, then the 
definition of “urgency” escalates. Indeed, in this case, where 
Supplementary Estimates have been tabled, Parliament could 
easily have been called back to deal with the issue of supply. 
Therefore, there was no reason for the special warrants to be 
utilized. 
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But it goes further than just the legal aspect of it; it goes to 
the question of constitutional usage. It may be that a minister 
can state that this is an urgent matter, and it may be that 
Parliament has to accept the minister’s statement, but consti- 
tutional usage goes further than that and precludes a govern- 
ment from utilizing the urgency argument beyond what could 
normally be intended. Where Parliament can be recalled, it 
seems to me that the government can only then ask for special 
warrants when there is a real urgency with a harmful result, 
not something that, in a dissolution sense, would be an ordi- 
nary, everyday expenditure of government. 

So what we are really dealing with here is the convention 
and the usage; and, therefore, precedence, as Senator Roblin 
has stated, becomes very important. If we allow this precedent 
to hold, it will be utilized and relied on by other governments, 
thereby eroding the whole process of Parliament’s control of 
supply. 

It is interesting to note that the amendment does not purport 
to refuse government supply. It merely says that the process 
should be followed in the proper manner. 


Senator Flynn: It does not say that! 

Senator Hastings: Yes, it does. 

Senator Everett: Yes, it most certainly does. 
An Hon. Senator: It is implied. 


Senator Everett: It states that the actions will be deemed to 
be legal, therefore indicating that on their own they are not 
legal, either in the pure legal sense or in the constitutional 
usage sense. 


Senator Roblin says we do not have to worry that the powers 
exist and can be used at any time; we should rely on the fact 
that they will not be used. But we do not rely on the fact that 
powers will not be used; we always rely on precedent. We 
always fall back to that, and I can hear people saying in the 
future that in 1989 Parliament passed legislation that permit- 
ted the use of special warrants when Parliament was adjourned 
or prorogued. 

But in that whole scenario Senator Roblin dismisses the 
Charles I argument. Our parliamentary democracy is based on 
the parliamentary control of supply. If that is eroded in any 
way we damage Parliament, and through damaging Parlia- 
ment we damage democratic freedoms. So it is not an issue of 
trying to control the situation from the point of view of saying 
that there will be no supply. The supply bill is intact. It purely 
and simply is saying, “Don’t use warrants for purposes that 
they could not possibly have been intended for.” Use war- 
rants— 


Senator Flynn: If you wanted to say that, why didn’t you say 
that? 


Senator Everett: We have said it. 
Senator Flynn: Certainly not! 


Senator Everett: Most certainly we have! In using the word 
“deem” we have said just that. In any event, whether you 
agree that we have said it or not, the objective has been to say 
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that there is no precedent which permits the use of warrants 
when the House is adjourned or prorogued, unless there is a 
real and present discernible urgency. That is what we are 
saying, and it is an important issue in terms of parliamentary 
control of supply that that be established. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[ Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, regarding the 
issue of the Governor General’s warrants, I would like to 
comment first of all that when we say the House or Parliament 
controls the public purse, we are talking about a general 
principle that has been modified by the Financial Administra- 
tion Act. 


When a constitutional principle is changed by an Act of 
Parliament, the Act of Parliament prevails and the constitu- 
tional principle disappears. It is a lot of nonsense to use the 
initial principle, as Senator Frith and Senator Everett have 
done, to defend the rights of Parliament. 


Parliament has told the government: You may proceed as 
indicated in the Financial Administration Act. It is your right. 


This morning, our legal counsel said in committee that if we 
look at Section 30 of the Financial Administration Act, we see 
that by passing this legislation, Parliament (Parliament means 
you, us, the House and the Senate) said: 


30. (1) Where a payment is urgently required for the 
public good when Parliament is not in session and there is 
no other appropriation pursuant to which the payment 
may be made, the Governor in Council, on the report of 
the President of the Treasury Board that there is no 
appropriation for the payment and the report of the 
appropriate Minister that the payment is urgently 
required for the public good, may, by order, direct the 
preparation of a special warrant to be signed by the 
Governor General authorizing the payment to be made 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


What I am trying to say is that Parliament has given the 
Ministers the authority to establish this urgent requirement on 
the basis of the fact that there is no appropriation. 


We have given that authority to the Ministers. It was 
delegated to them. And that is that. That is what our legal 
counsel said before the committee. We cannot say the war- 
rants are illegal, because one minister decides whether they are 
urgently required and the other that the requirement exists 
because there is no appropriation. That’s all. 


As far as this amendment is concerned, it was interesting to 
hear the comments made by Senator Stewart (Antigonish- 
Guysborough). He is a constitutional expert. If he can find 
anything to criticize, I have no objection. As Senator Roblin 
said, we may want the Financial Administration Act to be 
something else, but if that is the case, then we should propose 
amendments to the legislation. 

Having raised one point, however, Senator Stewart was like 
the sorcerer’s apprentice. Once the point was raised, he could 
no longer control it. This has lead the Liberal Senate to revert 
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to its posturing at the beginning of the thirty-third Parliament. 
You will recall it had decided to obstruct the proceedings, to 
become partisan and to use its majority to play petty politics 
here in this Chamber. And I think that is the whole point of 
this exercise. There may be some members of the Liberal 
majority who sincerely believe there is a serious basis for the 
argument put forward by Senator Stewart and Senator Frith. I 
have no objection to that. But considering the legislation and 
the legal opinion we receive from our legal counsel, the only 
point that could be raised is whether the Financial Administra- 
tion Act is or is not a good piece of legislation. But that is 
another matter. 


A moment ago I said “if Parliament is not in session”’, so let 
us remember that for the purposes of this section, section 
30(5) reads as follows: 


Parliament shall be deemed to be not in session when it 
is under adjournment sine die or to a day more than two 
weeks after the day the Governor in Council made the 
order directing the preparation of the special warrant. 


Unlike Senator Everett, this text does not establish a differ- 
ence between dissolution, prorogation, or simple adjournment. 
It is the same thing. The text does not establish the difference 
in such situations. Parliament is deemed not to be in session in 
all these cases. 


You are probably right when you say that it would be 
preferable to recall Parliament to vote supply. But whose 
responsibility is it? It is the responsibility of elected members. 
They alone can properly criticize that approach. They alone 
can censure the government for not doing that if, in their 
opinion, it would amount to abuse of rights conferred pursuant 
to the Financial Administration Act. It is not an abuse of the 
text. Perhaps it is the way you look at it. It is not an abuse of 
the legislation, but it might properly be a case of censuring the 
House of Commons by saying that we blame you, the govern- 
ment, for not recalling Parliament to ask us to vote supply. 
Very well. Or else you might say—and in the past you used to 
report the bill with comments—we do not appreciate the 
procedure you followed. But what would be much more practi- 
cal and much more realistic would be for Senator Everett, for 
example, to introduce amendments to the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act. He might say, for instance, that the Governor 
General cannot sign a warrant when Parliament is simply 
adjourned. You might amend the act to that extent. It does not 
say that now. If you are not satisfied with the act, amend it, 
but do not make a mountain out of a molehill. 


@ (1500) 
[English] 

Senator Everett: That is what we are saying to the govern- 
ment. We are saying: “By all means change the usage.” 


Senator Flynn: Well, if that is what you want to say, then 
say it clearly, but don’t say it the way you do here. 


Senator Everett: The question is whether it is effective. As 
long as it is effective in bringing about a change, then we have 
accomplished something. 


[Senator Flynn.]} 


Senator Flynn: I can tell senators how it will be effective. 
The honourable senator knows very well that the way to 
correct the situation is through a vote of non-confidence in the 
House of Commons to provoke an election, or it is for the 
electorate to defeat the government. That is the way to do it. 
When the government is operating within the terms of the law, 
those are the remedies. 

[ Translation] 


Let us not imagine such absolutely fantastic situations as 
our venerable friend Senator Forsey described to us when he ~ 
testified before the National Finance Committee. He even 
went so far as to suggest that the Senate should reject this Bill. 


We see clearly that Senator Frith did not want to follow this 
advice and I understand why. Imagine the situation in which 
we would find ourselves! 


As Senator Roblin said, this amendment is redundant in 
itself because clause 3 of the Bill says that the warrants are 
hereby confirmed. Clause 3 is even superfluous, according to 
Treasury Board. 


Furthermore, it is illegal and irregular, as the Senate legal 
adviser explained to us. We would be taking a stand against a 
clear statement in the Financial Administration Act. 


To answer Senator Everett’s argument, I say that this 
amendment is offensive. It is an insult first of all to the 
Government and to the Minister who has asked us to authorize 
the warrants. The Minister has the responsibility of deciding 
whether the conditions specified in the Act are met. We are 
going against his decision. 

As I was saying, normally a motion of censure is used to 
criticize the Government. 


It is also offensive to the House of Commons because the 
House has ratified these warrants. It took ten minutes to pass 
this Bill. This matter was not raised. Neither was the question 
raised, Senator Everett and honourable senators, by the lead- 
ers of the two Opposition parties while Parliament was 
adjourned. Neither of them criticized the Government for not 
recalling Parliament to vote the supply motions. 


You insult the House of Commons and you also insult your 
own Liberal friends in the House of Commons who accepted 
these warrants and were satisfied not to have been recalled. 

They were satisfied with not having been recalled, I repeat. 
You cannot deny that. 

If we conducted a little investigation, perhaps we would find 
even more explicit complicity than the implicit complicity to 
which I refer. 

I also say that it is an affront to the Governor General, no 
doubt about it. I shall not stress this point. 


Hon. Senators: No! 
@ (1510) 
[English] 
Senator Frith: And perhaps the Queen or Mr. Gorbachev or 


President Bush. Why stop? Perhaps Senator Phillips or Sena- 
tor Walker. 
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[ Translation] 

Senator Flynn: It’s also an insult to the Senate’s intelligence. 
You are insulting yourself! 

I will repeat it in any case. It is the exclusive responsibility 
of the House of Commons to adopt a motion of censure on the 
Government. The amendment you are proposing implies a 
motion of censure on the Government and it is not the Senate’s 
responsibility. 

[English] 

Senator Everett: It is as if they do not follow the proper 

process. 


Senator Stanbury: Who else is going to do it? 


Senator Flynn: If they have accepted the ratification in the 
other place, and they have as evidenced by clause 3 of Bill 
C-14, it is their responsibility. It is not the responsibility of the 
non-elected chamber to lecture— 


Senator Stanbury: Then let’s adjourn. 


Senator Flynn: Wait a minute! It is not your responsibility 
to lecture the elected House in matters of supply. 


Senator Everett: But we are not lecturing them. 
Senator Flynn: Yes, you are! 


Senator Everett: We are, in effect, saying: “Follow the 
proper process.” 


Senator Flynn: That is your view, but you have not been 
able to prove it. You have invoked principles that have been set 
aside by the Financial Administration Act. You have not been 
able to deny the fact that the legislation gives the minister and 
the Governor General complete discretion in this matter. 


Senator Everett: And you have not been able to deny the 
fact that this is a misuse of Governor General’s special 
warrants. 


Senator Flynn: You do not know that. You may have your 
opinion, but, if it is Parliament that has given that authority to 
the minister and the Governor General, blame yourself; blame 
the law. Change the law. But don’t send to the House of 
Commons the kind of stupid amendment we see in the report 
of the committee. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, in reply— 


Senator Roblin: | am not entirely sure my honourable friend 
has a right of reply. The motion was introduced by the 
chairman of the committee. 


Senator Frith: I was the first to speak on the motion, at your 
invitation. 

Senator Roblin: | know that, but the motion was made by 
the chairman of the committee. 


Senator Frith: | am sorry I accepted your polite invitation. 
If I had known you were going to be this rude— 
Senator Roblin: | am not inviting you to speak twice. 


Senator Frith: Surely the first person who speaks on invita- 
tion in support of the motion has the right of reply. I will not 
be long. I will ask for a ruling. 
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Senator Phillips: The invitation did not specify you. 


Senator Roblin: The general understanding is that the 
mover of the motion is the one who has the right to speak 
twice. My friend did not move it. It was moved by the 
chairman of the committee. My friend has exhausted his right. 
If he wants to speak again, then I think I want to speak again. 


Senator Frith: I have asked the Speaker for a ruling. If he 
rules that I am not entitled to speak in reply, then of course 
that is the end of it. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
the motion was moved by Senator Leblanc. 


Senator Frith: He did not speak. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: He is deemed to have 
spoken in the process of proposing the motion. In proposing the 
motion he is then entitled to speak, and any speakers, to my 
knowledge, who speak subsequently exhaust their right to 
speak. However, with leave, the house can do whatever it 
wishes. 


Senator Frith: I was going to answer only Senator Flynn, 
but there was really nothing to answer anyway. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I should like to speak very briefly on the matter 
before us. I am sure honourable senators will not be surprised 
if I tell them, as I think it is my responsibility to do, that the 
amendment proposed by the majority of the committee is not 
acceptable to the government. This is an impossible amend- 
ment for the government or, indeed, for the House of Com- 
mons to accept. I expect that the bill will be sent back to us by 
the House of Commons. 


This amendment would have the government and the House 
of Commons state that what had been done in this process was 
illegal. Believing as we do, convinced as we are, advised as we 
are that our actions have been legal and constitutional, it 
would be absurd for the government or, indeed, for the House 
of Commons to accept the amendment that has been proposed. 


The law officers of the Crown have no doubt as to the 
legality and the constitutionality of our action. The Law Clerk 
of the Senate has advised the committee this morning on that 
very point. 


Senator Frith: Oh, no! 


Senator Murray: The Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
contests what I have said. I wish therefore, if I may, to place 
on the record now the statements that Mr. du Plessis made to 
the committee this morning, as contained in the unrevised 
transcript of the committee hearing. Mr. du Plessis says: 


As counsel to the Senate, I have a problem with the 
amendment. I find it improper to imply in an amendment 
that actions authorized by Parliament under a provision 
of law would be illegal. So I have a problem with the 
wording. The committee has gone over the three tests in 
section 30 of the Financial Administration Act that were 
discussed yesterday. No one has any problem with the 
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first test, which is that Parliament was not in session. This 
is certainly a matter of public knowledge. 

The next two tests, however, are subjective in nature. 
Someone has to decide if the payment is urgently required 
and someone has to decide if there is no appropriation. 
Parliament has decided through section 30 that these 
decisions are to be taken by two ministers and that once 
taken the decisions become determinative of the matter. 
These decisions, of course, are evidenced by the report 
that each minister makes to the Governor in Council. In 
other words, once the reports are made, the law, accord- 
ing to its own terms, has been complied with. 

“The law,” says Mr. du Plessis, “according to its own terms, 
has been complied with.” 

The ministers who make these reports are answerable, 
perhaps, politically but certainly not legally. I think that 
the motion as proposed implies that what the ministers 
did was illegal. As your counsel, I felt that I should make 
this point. 


Senator Frith: We preferred Dr. Forsey, as you know. 


Senator Murray: I appreciate the point that my friend has 
made. 


Senator Frith: And the point is a constitutional point. 
@ (1520) 


Senator Murray: | did not attend the committee, but I heard 
some parts of the proceedings through the facilities we all have 
in our offices for eavesdropping on the proceedings of commit- 
tees. At one point Dr. Forsey constructed an hypothesis in 
which Her Excellency the Governor General would tell the 
Prime Minister or the government that she could not approve 
of the use of warrants. 

I do not wish to draw Her Excellency, or the Crown, into 
this matter, but certainly, if the Governor General thought 
that the actions proposed were unconstitutional or illegal, it 
would be a proper exercise of her prerogative and responsibili- 
ty not to accept them. 

In any case, the amendment is an impossible precedent for 
the government to accept and we would not accept it. As the 
opinion of your law clerk suggests— 


Senator Frith: Our law clerk? He is not our law clerk. 
Senator Murray: He is the Law Clerk of the Senate. 
Senator Frith: That is better. 


Senator Murray: The opinion of the Law Clerk of the 
Senate is that the test of urgency is if the payment is required. 
There is ample precedent for that. Contrary to what Senator 
Everett said today, I thought Senator Roblin yesterday placed 
on the record ample precedent from previous years— 


Senator Frith: During dissolution! 


Senator Murray: —to document that statement. The test of 
urgency is that the payment is required. It then becomes a 
judgment call, a political decision on the part of the ministers 
concerned. Parliament, as Senator Flynn has pointed out, has 


{Senator Murray.] 


a recourse. So do the voters, if they disagree with our judg- 
ment. It is a political recourse that they have. Our judgment is 
bad in the view of honourable senators opposite. That does not 
make it illegal, as the law clerk has indicated in the advice that 
he has given to the committee. 

There was, as Senator Flynn indicated, another recourse 
that the committee might have taken to prevent what honour- 
able senators fear is a potential for serious abuse in the future, 
namely, to institute a process leading to the amendment of the 


Financial Administration Act to close any gaps that honour- 


able senators believe are there; fix the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, if they think it needs fixing. 


The last time the act was amended in this respect was in 
1958. Nothing would be more normal, therefore, than that 
Parliament and the government take this legislation under 
advisement. The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance might have reported the bill, might have attached 
comments, might have recommended possible future amend- 
ments to the Financial Administration Act or might, indeed, 
take that matter under study now as part of its responsibilities. 
Instead, we have this impossible amendment that is before us. 


So, honourable senators, we are opposed to the amendment. 
It is unacceptable to the government. I have little doubt but 
that the House of Commons will reject the amendment and 
send Bill C-14 back to us. 


Honourable senators are aware that we find ourselves—the 
government and Parliament—up against some pretty tight 
deadlines. The Governor General’s warrants expire on Monday 
next, May 15, 1989. Various departments and agencies have 
already exhausted the funds at their disposal. There are 


requirements for payments by the government coming up and > 


the government—Parliament—will be in a difficult position 
after Monday of next week. Therefore, it is urgent that this 
supply matter be resolved as quickly as possible. 


While we on this side oppose the amendment, and while the 
government states that it is unacceptable to us, I do not want 
to do anything to impede the passage of the matter back to the 
House of Commons so that the government and the House of 
Commons may deal with it expeditiously. Therefore, if a 
standing vote were to be taken on the matter, we would abstain 
in order to expedite the return of the legislation to the House 
of Commons so that the government and the House can deal 
with the matter. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I will say just a 
few words, because I know that most senators feel that this 
straw has been thrashed more than adequately. 

The question relates to how we should interpret subsection 
30(5). The accuracy of the interpretation relied upon by the 
Treasury Board has been questioned. There are those who say 
that in their opinion that interpretation is sound. The Leader 
of the Government tells us that the law officers of the Crown 
say that that interpretation is sound. There are opinions— 


Senator Simard: The officers of the Senate. 


Senator Stewart: I have a long speech, Senator Simard; I 
am trying to be brief. 
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Senator Phillips: You have achieved your objective! 
Senator Roblin: Use the abridged version! 


Senator Stewart: Thank you, Senator Roblin. Senator 
Simard should heed your injunction. 

There are those who take another view. We are told that the 
law officers of the Crown view the interpretation of the 
Treasury Board as accurate. Who is to say? We hear conflict- 
ing opinions. Only a court could decide that, perhaps by a split 
decision. We did not hear the law officers of the Crown 
themselves, we heard Senator Murray— 


Senator Murray: No, but come now! 


Senator Stewart: —make a statement about their views. I 
am not disputing what he says about their views. 


Senator Murray: I hope not! 


Senator Stewart: In 1896 there was an opinion of the 
principal law officer of the Crown, Oliver Mowat, then the 
new Minister of Justice, but we will not go into that. 

The interpretation put forward by the Treasury Board of 
subsection 5 of section 30 is ridiculous in terms of its constitu- 
tional implications. 


Senator Simard: He told you. 
Senator Asselin: Change it then! 


Senator Stewart: No. I am not talking about the subsection, 
I am talking about the interpretation. I said that that interpre- 
tation is ridiculous— 


Senator Flynn: It is right there. Your problem is the 
interpretation! 


Senator Stewart: —in terms of its constitutional implica- 
tions. 


Senator Flynn: The text is clear. It does not mean 
interpretation. 


An Hon. Senator: Is he a lawyer? 
Senator Simard: Go on, Senator Stewart. 


Senator Stewart: I want all these interventions to be fully 
appreciated. 


Senator Corbin: Arm yourself with patience! 


Senator Stewart: In view of the fact that the constitutional 
implications of that interpretation simply are not tenable, one 
must look at the precedents for guidance. We asked officials 
from the Treasury Board to adduce one single relevant prece- 
dent. Not one single relevant precedent was adduced. That is 
why some of us feel that the opinion heard with regard to the 
interpretation of that subsection is highly questionable. 


As Senator Murray has said, this bill has the effect of 
making available to the government some $33 billion. 
Senator Flynn: That is irrelevant. 


Senator Stewart: They are not asking for three months’ 
interim supply nor are they asking for six months’ interim 
supply. The House of Commons passed an order saying that it 
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would deal conclusively with the balance of the request on 
October 5, 1989. But is the interim supply requested sufficient 
to carry the government through to that date? No, no. It is 
nine-twelfths, and I can well understand why the government 
would like to have us vote $33 billion in three days. I can 
understand that, but that is not the point we are addressing 
here. 


@ (1530) 
Senator Flynn: Indeed, that is not the point. 
Senator Asselin: Then make your point! 


Senator Stewart: We are addressing the question of the use 
of the interpretation— 


Senator Flynn: Come to the point! 
Senator Stewart: Let us appreciate all this wisdom. 


Senator Flynn: You say that that is not the point; then come 
to the point. 


Senator Stewart: Very well, I will come to the point. The 
point, honourable senators, is the question of the proper inter- 
pretation of subsection 5 of section 30. There is a difference of 
opinion, and what is proposed by the amendment is that that 
difference of opinion should be put behind us by an act of 
Parliament which will declare that the payments made were, 
indeed, legal. Regardless of what some have said on one side or 
on the other, Parliament itself will have said that the general 
warrants are to be deemed to be legal. 


I cannot understand how anyone could say that this amend- 
ment states that the warrants clearly were illegal. It is simply 
saying that they were made on the basis of an opinion which is 
questionable. That is what we are talking about. It is that 
simple. It seems to me that if I were a member of the 
government— 


Senator Walker: Heaven forbid! 


Senator Stewart: —I would not try to make a mountain out 
of this. There is no great insult to the government. It is a small 
point, except that a very bad precedent must be avoided. I say 
to the government, accept the amendment, get your bill enact- 
ed. Let us be through with this. It is as simple as that. It is 
beyond me to understand why anyone— 


Senator Flynn: A lot is beyond you! 


Senator Stewart: —should start talking about a constitu- 
tional crisis. 


Some Hon. Senators: Question! 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, may I direct a ques- 
tion to the Honourable Senator Stewart? This morning, in a 
committee room on the third floor, the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration held a meet- 
ing. On the agenda for that meeting were the requests of three 
committees of the Senate for funds to the extent of some 
$333,000. The largest request was from the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, asking for approximately 
$175,000. I believe Senator Stewart is familiar with that, since 
he is the chairman of that committee. There was also a request 
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from the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, 
the very committee that is objecting to this bill, asking for 
$115,000— 


Senator Frith: What is this all about? 
Senator Perrault: This is not a question; it is a speech! 


Senator Phillips: Senator Everett speaks about the urgency 
of the Governor General’s special warrants and yet that very 
committee of which he is a member is asking for funds to carry 
it through until March 31, 1990. Where was the urgency? 


Senator Perrault: They must be really embarrassed about 
what they did if they are talking in this fashion. 


Senator Phillips: I ask the honourable senator if there is one 
special rule for Liberal senators and one for the general public. 
What special consideration does he feel the Liberal senators 
merit? If the bill is unconstitutional, illegal and not urgent, 
why are these three committees, chaired by Liberal senators, 
asking for these funds? 

Senator Hastings: They were the best men! 

Senator Frith: A clever and cunning chap, that Phillips! 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, I think this point 
need not delay us long. I am sure that all the members of those 
committees, on both sides of the house, are quite ready to do 
their duty and await the enactment of the legislation necessary 
to provide the money for the operation of this house. That is 
not the point here. The $33 billion is not reduced in any way 
by the proposed amendment. 


An Hon. Senator: Question! 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, | am surprised that 
Senator Stewart persists in his attitude that he is entitled to be 
first at the trough, especially in view of the fact that the 
committee referred to the fact that these are Governor Gener- 
al’s special warrants. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 

Senator Frith: Orville, don’t test our generosity of spirit. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Senator Barootes? 
Senator Frith: The fairy tale man! 

Senator Perrault: Hans Christian Andersen. 


Hon. Efstathios William Barootes: Thank you, honourable 
senators. 


Senator Perrault: The tooth fairy. 
Senator Frith: No, Senator Phillips is the tooth fairy. 


Senator Barootes: I am sorry, but when you are all yelling 
at once it is difficult for me to hear what you are braying. 


Senator Perrault: Keep it nonpolitical. 


Senator Barootes: Honourable senators, I listened very care- 
fully— 


Senator McEIman: Speaking of braying, please proceed. 
{Senator Phillips. ] 


Senator Barootes: —to the presentation yesterday of Dr. 
Forsey, which supported the position taken by the Honourable 
Senator Stewart. Over the years I have developed an intense 
admiration for Dr. Forsey, as have many people in this 
house— 


Senator Hastings: Including the Prime Minister. 
Senator Barootes: —as a constitutional expert— 
Senator McElman: However—? 


Senator Barootes: —and I am sure that all of us are | 


interested in his constitutional opinion. But as he himself said 
yesterday repeatedly— 


Senator Frith: But, but! 


Senator Barootes: —especially upon the urging of members 
of the opposite side of the house—he repeatedly said: “I am 
not a legal expert and I do not wish to give a purely legal 
opinion. I have some experience in constitutional matters.” 
Honourable senators, indeed he has some experience— 


Senator Frith: Yes, that is what we are relying on exactly. 


Senator Barootes: —on constitutional conventions and 
precedents, and he can quote them at some length, particularly 
if they are in the far distant past. However, the matter with 
which we are dealing today is not a constitutional matter. 


Senator Frith: Oh yes, it is! 


Senator Barootes: As I read the amendment, it is based on 
the implication that what was done by the government and by 
the House of Commons was illegal. No one, either yesterday 
or today, was willing to stand up and say that what is in that 
bill is illegal. They are all saying that it is a breach of 
convention, a breach of constitution and, in fact— 


Senator Hastings: You missed the entire conversation about 
it yesterday! 

Senator Barootes: —in the spinning of the Grimm’s fairy 
tale over there on the other side of the house—and you can 
interpret the word “Grimm” as either a noun or an adjective. 
However, in the spinning of that tale, we are told that all hell 
is going to break loose. More than that, my friends on the 
opposite side of this house— 


Senator Perrault: You are holding your notes upside down! 


Senator Barootes: —take upon themselves the mantle of the 
protectors, if you will, of parliamentary rights and the protec- 
tors of the people of Canada. 


Senator Perrault: Your notes are the wrong way up! 


Senator Barootes: Let me tell you that I interpret it 
differently. 

An Hon. Senator: You are getting a little hoarse! 

Senator Barootes: Thank goodness I am not getting a 
“jackass.” As a matter of fact, I interpret this in a different 
way. 

Senator Perrault: | think we should ask for a second 
opinion. 
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Senator Barootes: Methinks my friends protest too much. 
However, I am going to take the position of Shakespeare, 
when he said, through his great anti-hero Hamlet— 


Senator Frith: Hamlet? Don’t bring in Danish precedents, 
please! 


Senator Barootes: Perhaps you will recall it; you played the 
part! 


Senator Frith: That goes back pretty far. 


Senator Barootes: Pardon me, it was Macbeth: 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulged pretense I fight 
Of legislative [sic] malice. 
Senator Perrault: You know, they say fairy tales can come 
true! 
Some Hon. Senators: Question! 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, it 
is moved by Honourable Senator Leblanc, seconded by Hon- 
ourable Senator Robichaud, that this report be now adopted. 
Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Some Hon. Senators: No. 

Senator Flynn: On division. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted, on division. 


@ (1540) 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill, as amended, be read the third time? 


Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard: Honourable senators, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(6), I move 
that the bill, as amended, be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read third time and 
passed, on division. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), moved: 


That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Monday next, 15th May, 1989 at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 
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QUESTION PERIOD 


DELAYED ANSWER TO ORAL QUESTION 


CANADIAN CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


' AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHMENT 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised on May 4, 1989, by the 
Honourable Senator Bosa regarding the Canadian Centre for 
Management Development—Authority for Establishment. 


(The answer follows:) 


Pending passage of the legislation for the Canadian 
Centre for Management Development, the centre has 
been able to operate under the authority of an Order in 
Council (P.C. 1988-1669) passed in August 1988, which 
designated the centre as a department for purposes of the 
Financial Administration Act and the Public Service 
Employment Act. 


Additionally, Treasury Board Authority accorded last 
June provides the necessary base for the management and 
operation of the centre. 


ANSWER TO ORDER PAPER QUESTION 


EMPLOYMENT AND IMMIGRATION 
ENTRY CRITERIA FOR FOREIGN HOCKEY PLAYERS 


Question No. 8 on the Order Paper—By Hon. Jack 
Marshall: 


6th April, 1989—1. What are the criteria by which 
hockey players from foreign countries can enter 
Canada in relation to those rules for entry by other 
classes of immigrants? 


2. Are hockey players “exempt” from restrictions placed 
on immigrants to Canada? 


3. Do hockey players have to comply with rules of entry 
and, if so, what are they? 


Reply by the Minister of Employment and Immigration: 


1. Most hockey players applying for permanent residence 
in Canada are from Eastern Europe and may be 
assessed against the criteria for immigrants in a Desig- 
nated Class. Different criteria apply to immigrants 
depending on whether they apply in the Family Class, 
Independent, Refugee or Designated Class categories. 


2. Hockey players must meet the same criteria as all other 
immigrants in the particular immigration category 
under which they are assessed. 


. Hockey players who are under contract to play for a 
Canadian team can be assessed as self-supporting Des- 
ignated Class applicants. They must also meet medical 
and background requirements. 


Ww 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, May 15, 1989, at 2 


p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, May 15, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 
Chair. 


Prayers 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, if I may bring you up to date on 
the supply bill, which is now being dealt with in the other 
place, I am informed that it is the intention of the House of 
Commons to try to have a vote on it towards the end of the 
day, at approximately five-thirty or six o’clock. With that in 
mind and being conscious of the fact that our colleagues here 
are aware of the urgency for the passage of that bill, with the 
agreement of honourable senators, it might be appropriate to 
meet at six o’clock this evening to expedite its passage and to 
allow the government to fulfil its commitments on the payment 
of bills, salaries, wages, allowances and so on, with Royal 
Assent to follow. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, it may be true that some senators feel that 
there is clear evidence for the urgent passage of this bill, but I, 
for one, am not aware of it. 


Senator Murray: He does not care about the veterans, the 
RCMP— 


Senator Frith: I read the statement made by the minister in 
the House and noticed that he was very careful in what he 
said. He was very careful not to indicate that people were not 
going to get paid—‘‘may” was the word he used, and we can 
be sure that he would have used a stronger word if he could 
have. 


The authority to spend money does not expire today. The 
warrants expire, but the government took some $6 billion out 
on the basis of the warrants. If they are out of money, they are 
out of money because they spent that, not because it is May 
15. I see no reason why the Senate should act as if they believe 
this smoke screen being put up on the issue, by accepting to 
reconvene at six o’clock and thereby implying that we think 
there is urgency when, in fact, we know that there is not. 
Therefore, I will not give leave for us to come back at six 
o’clock. 


Senator Murray: We hope you will not live to regret those 
words. 


Senator Frith: No, you do not, and I will not. 


WAR VETERANS ALLOWANCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND (EQUALITY OF MALE AND FEMALE PERSONS)— _ 


FIRST READING 


Hon. Jack Marshall presented Bill S-3, to amend the War 
Veterans Allowance Act (Equality of Male and Female 
Persons). 


Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Marshall, bill placed on the Orders of 
the Day for second reading on Thursday next, May 18, 1989. 


WAR VETERANS ALLOWANCE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND (RESIDENCE IN CANADA)—FIRST READING 
Hon. Jack Marshall presented Bill S-4, to amend the War 
Veterans Allowance Act (Residence in Canada). 
Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Marshall, bill placed on the Orders of 
the Day for second reading on Thursday next, May 18, 1989. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 


AVIATION SAFETY 


PEARSON INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, TORONTO—GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer to a 
question raised in the Senate on April 5 last by the Honour- 
able Jerahmiel S. Grafstein regarding Aviation Safety—Pear- 
son International Airport, Toronto—Government Action. 


(The answer follows:) 


The Department of Transport took swift action to 
correct the safety deficiencies identified by the Canadian 
Aviation Safety Board in a letter to the Minister of 
Transport on March 29, 1989. 


The Canadian Aviation Safety Board cited three simi- 
lar loss of separation incidents which occurred north-east 
of Toronto Lester B. Pearson International Airport 
(LBPIA). The first incident occurred on December 20, 
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1988 and the remaining two incidents both occurred on 
January 10, 1989. In each of the incidents, aircraft were 
being vectored for an approach to LBPIA. 


The Canadian Aviation Safety Board identified defici- 
encies in the airspace structure north-east of Toronto and 
in the air traffic control procedures that were employed 
for aircraft conducting approaches to the parallel runways 
at LBPIA. The procedures in place prior to the incidents 
were flexible and permitted controllers to provide either 
1,000 feet vertical separation or three miles radar separa- 
tion between aircraft conducting approaches. In two of 
the three incidents, the controller planned on, but did not 
maintain, three miles radar separation between aircraft 
conducting approaches to the parallel runways. 

On April 7, 1989, rigid procedures were implemented 
at LBPIA. The new procedures remove the flexibility and 
ensure that the controller provides vertical separation of 
1,000 feet between aircraft conducting parallel ap- 
proaches. In addition, responsibility for the airspace 
north-east of Toronto has been redefined and coordination 
processes established. The implementation of these proce- 
dures has addressed the safety deficiencies identified by 
the CASB. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


CLOSURE OF CFB, SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I—CONSEQUENCES FOR 
MEDICAL EMERGENCY AIR EVACUATIONS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer to a 
question raised in the Senate on May 4 last by the Honourable 
M. Lorne Bonnell regarding National Defence—Closure of 
CFB, Summerside, P.E.I.—Consequences for Medical Emer- 
gency Air Evacuations 

(The answer follows:) 

The Search and Rescue Squadron (SAR) based at CFB 
Summerside has been providing air evacuations for medi- 
cal emergencies, when called upon, for the Province of 
Prince Edward Island. Medical services, including emer- 
gency air evacuation, remain the responsibility of the 
province, and will be the subject of future federal-provin- 
cial discussions. Until such time as alternate arrange- 
ments have been made, the SAR-based operation on 
Prince Edward Island will continue to provide this service. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—MONITORING OF POLLUTION FROM 
SUNKEN VESSEL, /JRVING WHALE—GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Hon. C. William Doody: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on May 4 
last by the Honourable M. Lorne Bonnell regarding The 
Environment—Prince Edward Island—Monitoring of Pollu- 
tion from Sunken Vessel, Irving Whale—Government Action. 


(The answer follows:) 
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The barge sank on September 7, 1970 in 70 meters of 
water approximately 50 km northeast of North Point, 
Prince Edward Island, as a result of water drainage 
through an open hatch in the stern section. 


At the time the barge was carrying approximately 
4,200 tons of No. 6 fuel oil (bunker C). 


A decision was made at the time not to attempt a. 
salvage operation and risk a major pollution incident. All 
vents and hatches were sealed. Bunker oil, when cooled, 
becomes very thick and any discharge would be at a very 
slow rate. The small amount of oil being discharged floats 
to the surface and produces a thin sheen which dissipates 
within one or two kilometers of the wreck site. 


Since the barge sank, surface inspections have been 
carried out by Canadian Coast Guard (CCG) ships at 
least twice a year and by aircraft, on occasion, from 
Canadian Forces Base (CFB) Summerside. In addition 
CCG and Environment Canada have arranged for seven 
underwater inspections using manned and unmanned 
submersibles. 


A survey in 1977 determined that apprxoimately 60 per 
cent of the original cargo remained on board. 


The most recent submersible inspection carried out in 
1985 confirmed that the barge remains intact and is 
leaking at a very slow rate. There was little if any 
observable impact on the environment. 


FISHERIES 
USE OF DRIFT NETS BY FOREIGN VESSELS—DAMAGE TO 
CANADIAN FISH STOCKS—REQUEST FOR REPORT 

Hon. C. William Doody: Honourable senators, I have a 
delayed answer to a question raised in the Senate on May 10 
last by the Honourable Raymond J. Perrault regarding Fisher- 
ies—Use of Drift Nets by Foreign Vessels—Request for 
Report. 


(The answer follows:) 


Canada has not agreed to any expansion of the Japa- 
nese squid driftnet fishery. The Japanese squid driftnet 
fishery occurs on the high seas outside Canada’s 200-mile 
limit. There are no international laws or rules controlling 
this fishery. Japan alone controls the activities of its 
fishermen on the high seas. 


Canada and the USA have been trying to persuade 
Japan to limit Japan’s use of driftnets in the interests of 
international conservation. 


Now, in 1989, for the first time, thanks to Canadian 
and American pressure, Japan has agreed to an interna- 
tional observer program which will provide scientific 
information on the squid driftnet fishery. This is a break- 
through and it will provide information on the impact of 
driftnets on North American salmon stocks and other 
marine life. 

Solid scientific information will provide the basis for 
future international action to control driftnets. 
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Apart from Japan, the Republic of Korea and Taiwan an delegation will be in Seoul for bilateral 


are the other Asian nations engaged in driftnet fishing major item on the agenda. 


operations in the North Pacific. On May 15-16, a Canadi- The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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fisheries con- 


sultations with the South Koreans. The driftnet issue is a 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, May 16, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m.; the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 
DELEGATION FROM BARBADOS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to call 
your attention to the presence in the gallery of the Honourable 
Lawson A. Weekes, Speaker of the House of Assembly of 
Barbados and President of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association; Dr. the Honourable David Tonkin, Secretary- 
General of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association; and 
His Excellency Peter G. Morgan, High Commissioner for 
Barbados in Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1989-90 
COMMONS DISAGREEMENT WITH SENATE AMENDMENT 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that a message has been received 
from the House of Commons which reads as follows: 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
CANADA 


Monday, May 15, 1989 

ORDERED,—That a message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that this House disagrees with 
the amendment made by the Senate to Bill C-14, An Act 
for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for 
the Government of Canada for the financial year ending 
the 3lst March, 1990, because this House believes that 
the special warrants signed by the Governor General on 
January 19, February 16, March 23 and April 1, 1989 are 
already legal. 

ATTEST 


Mary Anne Griffith 
for The Clerk of the House of Commons 


MOTION FOR NON-INSISTENCE UPON SENATE AMENDMENT 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
message be taken into consideration? 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I move: 


That the Senate do not insist on its amendment to the 
Bill C-14, an Act for granting to Her Majesty certain 
sums of money for the Government of Canada for the 
financial year ending the 31st March, 1990, to which the 
House of Commons has disagreed. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, the message 
which has come to us from the House of Commons says that 
that House believes that these warrants to which we referred 
in Our message to them are already legal. 


Honourable senators, the message from the House of Com- 
mons misses badly the point of our amendment to Bill C-14. 
Our amendment did not assert that the special warrants were 
illegal. We indicated—and there was clear evidence as to the 
truth of this—that there is a real disagreement about the 
interpretation of the statute on which the government relied 
when it used those special warrants. Therefore, the message 
that has come back to us, the message moved by Mr. de Cotret 
in the other place, misses completely the point of what the 
Senate did last week. 


Speaking in the other place, Mr. de Cotret said that subsec- 
tion 30(5) of the Financial Administration Act was added, in 
1951, explicitly to enable the government to obtain Governor 
General’s special warrants as required when Parliament is 
under adjournment. 


He told the House of Commons that Parliament, in 1951, 
intended to authorize the use of special warrants for the 
ordinary current expenses of the government—the kinds of 
expenses that were dealt with by special warrants in 1989— 
when Parliament is not in session, which includes a long 
adjournment. We hear that that is the considered opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown. 


On Thursday, May 11, at page 199 of Debates of the 
Senate, Senator Murray told the Senate: 


The law officers of the Crown have no doubt as to the 
legality and the constitutionality of our action. 


Senator Murray obviously hopes that the Senate will be guided 
by his statement regarding the views of the law officers of the 
Crown. To whom does he refer as “the law officers of the 
Crown”? Does he mean the Minister of Justice? Does he mean 
the Solicitor General? 


In 1896 the law officer of the Crown who advised the new 
government of that day was the new Liberal Minister of 
Justice, Oliver Mowat. Is it the Minister of Justice or is it the 
Solicitor General who is referred to as the principal law officer 
of the Crown? If not, to whom is Senator Murray referring in 
his argument from authority? When he has identified those on 
whose judgment he asks us to rely, will he tell us precisely 
what question or questions the aforesaid law officers of the 
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Crown were asked to answer? Who probed them with regard 
to their opinion? That is a matter that we ought to explore, 
since so much depends on the interpretation of subsection 
30(5) of the Financial Administration Act. 


Mr. de Cotret, understandably, made reference to the words 
uttered by the Law Clerk of the Senate on May 11, 1989. Mr. 
du Plessis, speaking to the National Finance Committee, said, 
on page 4:21: 

The committee has gone over the three tests in section 30 
of the Financial Administration Act that were discussed 
yesterday. No one has any problem with the first test, 
which is that Parliament was not in session. This is 
certainly a matter of public knowledge. 


The next two tests, however, are subjective in nature. 
Someone has to decide if the payment is urgently required 
and someone has to decide if there is no appropriation. 
Parliament has decided through section 30 that these 
decisions are to be taken by two ministers and that, once 
taken, the decisions become determinative of the matter. 
These decisions, of course, are evidenced by the report 
each minister makes to the Governor in Council. In other 
words, once the reports are made, the law, according to its 
own terms, has been complied with. 

Senator Balfour: Do you disagree? 

Senator Stewart: Yes, I disagree, and I will explain why. Let 
us take an example. Let us take the case of the famous 
surveyed shrubs. In that instance I have no doubt that the 
Minister of Public Works reported that the survey was urgent- 
ly required for the public good. Then the president of the 
Treasury Board reported that there was no appropriation made 
by Parliament from which the payment for the survey could be 
made. Of course, Parliament was not in session. But the truth 
of the matter is that the process does not end with those three 
steps. Those are not determinative. Look at what the act says 
in subsection (1). It states: 

Where a payment is urgently required for the public 
good when Parliament is not in session and there is no 
other appropriation pursuant to which the payment may 
be made, the Governor in Council, on the report of the 
President of the Treasury Board— 

and so on. 

There is a fourth and vital, indeed essential, step, and that is 
the decision by the Governor in Council to make an order that 
a warrant be prepared. That decision cannot be made by the 
Governor in Council unless the requirement of the statute is 
fulfilled, namely, that the payment is urgently required for the 
public good. That is not a decision which, in the case of the 
famous shrub survey, was made by the Minister of Public 
Works. 

There are more than three steps in this process. Those three 
steps are merely preliminary; they are prerequisite steps to the 
substantial decision which has to be made by the government 
itself. 

Senator Barootes: You can cancel The Thirty-nine Steps all 
over again. 


(Senator Stewart.] 
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An Hon. Senator: There he goes! / 
Senator Gigantés: Literary erudition is a heavy burden. 


Senator Frith: It’s the tooth fairy! The tooth fairy strikes : 
again! 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators— | 

Senator Cools: At least he is quoting a governor general of | 
Canada! | 

Senator Gigantés: At least he is quoting a governor general, | 
yes. | 
Senator Stewart: Yes, it is interesting that he should quote 
that particular title, because the author was involved in the 
issuing of one of these special warrants back in 1939. Senator 
Barootes’ interjection is more relevant to the history of special 


warrants than he may realize. 
Senator Frith: Or then he usually is! 
Senator Flynn: What is the idea? 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, I wish to go back for 
a minute to what Mr. de Cotret said in the other place—and I 
am quoting now from pages 1695 and 1696. He said: 

The first condition which must be satisfied is that 
Parliament is not in session. There is no dispute that 
Parliament was not in session. 

That is in 1989. 
However, I would like to clarify an important point about 
how the Financial Administration Act defines not in 
session. Section 30, paragraph (5) states without any 
qualifications or conditions that Parliament is deemed to 
be not in session when it is under adjournment. This 
section was tabled in 1951 explicitly— 

Now listen to this, honourable senators— 
—to enable the Government to obtain special Governor 
General’s warrants that are required when Parliament is 
under adjournment. The Parliament of the day clearly 
intended that special Governor General’s warrants would 
be issued under this provision. 

It is reasonable to assume that when Parliament 
amends an Act such as the Financial Administration Act, 
it expects and accepts that it will be used. As the Speaker 
stated in the House on May 2 of this year, there is no 
inference that the words ‘“‘not in session” were to be 
restricted to dissolution periods. 

That is the view on which the minister relies. In the 38 years 
since 1951 section 30 subsection (5) never has been used. 


Senator Flynn: For what? 
Senator Stewart: It was never used until 1989. 
Senator Flynn: So what? 


Senator Stewart: It was never used by a government to meet 
the ordinary, current expenses of that government, outside 4 
dissolution period. 


Senator Flynn: So what? 
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Senator Stewart: That fact is revealing. It is not conclusive, 
but it makes one ask— 


Senator Roblin: It certainly is not conclusive! 
Senator Stewart: —questions. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes; right. You do more than ask 
questions! 


Senator Stewart: And I will go further, Senator Flynn, don’t 
worry! 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1410) 
Senator Flynn: You need some encouragement, I see. 


Senator Stewart: When the anonymous law officers of the 
Crown— 


Senator Roblin: He likes that, too! 
Senator Stewart: —told the minister— 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): 
Excuse me, honourable senators. Perhaps on a point of order— 
or perhaps on a point of disorder, which I suppose is the same 
thing—I am sitting close enough to Senator Flynn that it is 
difficult for me to hear what Senator Stewart is saying. I know 
it may be Senator Flynn’s intention to prevent that, but there 
may be other senators like myself—and maybe even some on 
the other side, absurd though that might sound—who wish to 
hear what Senator Flynn—or rather Senator Stewart— 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Frith: —has to say, and in due course, if you will let 
me finish, what Senator Flynn has to say when he takes the 
floor. However, he has not so far taken the floor. Perhaps the 
best thing to do would be for Senator Stewart to adjourn the 
debate until we are given the opportunity to hear what he has 
to say. 


Senator Roblin: I think if he were to sit down, that would be 
the best thing for him to do! 


Senator Flynn: Ha, ha, ha! 


Senator Frith: That also goes for Senator Roblin! We are all 
anxious to hear what he has to say when he takes his turn. 


Senator Perrault: They are just terrified of the facts! 


Senator Stewart: Honourable senators, when the anonymous 
law officers of the Crown advised the minister—and here I am 
quoting the Leader of the Government in the Senate: 


The law officers of the Crown have no doubt as to the 
legality and the constitutionality of our action. 

Did they, in fact, read out section 30 as it stood when the 
amendment on which they relied was made? Also, honourable 
senators, how did that section read in 1951, when the amend- 
ment on which they relied was made? Let me read it: 

28. (1) Where an accident happens to any public work 
or building when Parliament is not in session and an 
expenditure for the repair or renewal thereof is urgently 
required, or where any other matter arises when Parlia- 
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ment is not in session in respect of which an expenditure 
not foreseen or provided for by Parliament is urgently 
required for the public good... 


Honourable senators, it is very clear that the amendment made 
in 1951 related to specific emergency requirements not fore- 
seen. It has nothing to do with a situation in which an 
expenditure was foreseen, as most of the expenditures made in 
the winter of 1989 were foreseen, as revealed in Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (B) presented in the House of Commons on 
December 16, 1988. It has nothing whatsoever to do with 
payments for ordinary current government expenses. 


Honourable senators, there is even more evidence that the 
law officers of the Crown were not probed very hard by the 
President of the Treasury Board or by the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate, or whoever asked them for their 
opinion, because, when that section was being considered in 
1951 in the Committee of Public Accounts of the other place, 
the section was explained by no less an authority than the 
Deputy Minister of Finance of those days, Dr. W.C. Clark, a 
man whose great reputation is still alive in these halls. At that 
time Dr. Clark said that certain changes were being made to 
this part of the Financial Administration Act. What was 
section 28 is now section 30 of the Financial Administration 
Act. I now quote Dr. Clark: 


One is section 28, which re-enacts the provisions of the 
old Act relating to the use of Governor General’s war- 
rants for urgent and unforeseen expenditures. The lan- 
guage is clearer and there has been added a provision 
requiring that each such special warrant be published in 
the Canada Gazette within 30 days after it is used and 
that a statement of all such special warrants and the 
amounts thereof be laid before the House of Commons 
within 15 days after the commencement of each session, 
as well as another provision permitting the issuance of a 
special warrant— 


Notice these words, honourable senators. 


—if an urgent, unforeseen expenditure is required when 
Parliament is adjourned sine die or to a day more than 
two weeks after the accident happened or the need arose, 
as well as when Parliament is not in session. This provi- 
sion is made necessary by the practice which has devel- 
oped in recent years of long adjournments. 


Dr. Clark told the Public Accounts Committee that this 
change in the act was designed for urgent and unforeseen 
expenditures. We know very well what the specific circum- 
stances that Dr. Clark, his colleagues in the public service, and 
the members of the House of Commons had in mind. They had 
in mind the circumstances of the fall of 1939, when war broke 
out. Money had to be taken out of the public purse for war 
purposes. Special warrants could not be used for those 
unforeseen emergency requirements unless Parliament was not 
in session. As a result, the government of the day had to have 
the special session of 1939 prorogued, otherwise the govern- 
ment could not have used special warrants for war time 
emergency requirements. They could not have used special 
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warrants for those emergency payments if Parliament had 
been adjourned. That is why the change was made in 1951. 


Why were the law officers of the Crown not clear as to what 
was done in 1951? Certainly there were queries in 1951 about 
the amendment. Mr. Fleming said to the chairman of the 
committee: 


I have a question on section 26. In section 24 we provide 
in effect that no payment shall be made out of consolidat- 
ed revenue fund without the authority of parliament. 


That provision is still in there. He went on: 


Suppose the government dissolved parliament without 
parliament having made provision by way of appropria- 
tion Act for meeting the ordinary current expenses of the 
government for the six months, or the ensuing period of 
time before parliament could meet again after the next 
general election, how far can the Governor in Council go 
under section 26 in meeting these current expenses on 
Governor General’s warrant? 


Mr. H.R. Balls, the special assistant to the Department of 
Finance, replied: 
Mr. Chairman, section 26 does not deal with special 
warrants of the Governor General, it is section 28 which 
covers urgent expenditures not provided for. 


Honourable senators, listen to the following words: 


Section 28 does give the authority to the Governor in 
Council to authorize payments of that nature, to cover not 
only the urgent outlay for repair— 


Honourable senators will remember that the act at that time 
talked about repairing buildings and wharves and the like. 


—which may require to be made to a public building 
which had been damaged or destroyed, but also the outlay 
necessary for the carrying on of the public service in the 
event that parliament has not made appropriation for that 
service prior to dissolution. 


In other words, the use of Governor General’s warrants to 
pay for the carrying on of public service is for the period after 
dissolution, and only then. It is true that payments may be 
made for an emergency, to meet an unforeseen requirement 
that is urgent, when Parliament is not in session or when there 
is a long adjournment. No one is disputing that. However, 
what has happened in 1989 is that the government has con- 
fused two quite different situations. It has taken the permis- 
sion to pay ordinary public service expenses after a dissolution 
and transferred it to another situation; the situation when 
Parliament is not in session. In the latter situation payments 
by warrant may be made only for unforeseen and urgent 
requirements. 


@ (1420) 


Were the law officers of the Crown asked how their inter- 
pretation of subsection (5) of what now is section 30 of the 
Financial Administration Act—the subsection that was put in 
in 1951—squares with the explicit words of those who, in 
1951, explained to Parliament the meaning of that new subsec- 
tion? Were they asked? 


[Senator Stewart.] 
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If that is not enough to plant doubt about their interpreta- | 
tion, let me ask about the change to this section made in 1958, 
when Senator Walker himself was a member of the 
government. 


Senator Walker: Those were the days! 
Senator Macquarrie: The good old days! 
Senator Stewart: I refer to the words of Mr. Fleming. 


Senator Barootes: Which Fleming? | 
Senator Stewart: Donald Fleming, obviously. Mr. Bert Her- | 
ridge (Kootenay West) asked: | 


Would the minister mind giving the house an illustration © 
of what type of circumstance would require the applica- 
tion of this clause? | 


That was the clause permitting a payment to be made for 
unforeseen expenses when Parliament was not in session. 


Mr. Fleming was most helpful in his response, when he said: 
Section 28— 
That was its number at that time. 


—has persisted in its present form virtually since confed- 
eration. One change that was made when the act was 
reviewed some five years ago was to provide for publica- 
tion in the Canada Gazette of the governor general’s 
warrants. 


He then proceeded to say: 


What is proposed now in the amendment is that we put 
the situation in which governor general’s warrants should 
be used in these terms,— 


We stopped talking about roofs of buildings, wharves, the 
Fenians and the like and we put the purpose in general terms, 
as follows: 


—‘where a payment is urgently required for the public 
good when parliament is not in session” and no other 
appropriation is available. In other words, that is the 
proper ground... 


My hon. friend— 
Obviously, he is referring to Mr. Herridge. 


—asks about the circumstances under which resort might 
be had to the issuance of a special warrant. 


Clearly, he is not talking about post-dissolution situations. Mr. 

Fleming said: 
I think I can best answer his question by referring to the 
situation in which the governor in council found himself 
last August when two warrants were issued. Parliament 
had made an appropriation in the previous spring, that 
was exhausted by the beginning of the summer, to provide 
for the maintenance of Hungarian refugees. We were 
confronted with a situation in the middle of the summer 
of 1957 where either we had to recommend to His Excel- 
lency the issuance of a special warrant or there just would 
not have been any money at all to provide food and shelter 
for these refugees coming into the country. 
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That was Mr. Fleming’s example of a situation in which it was 
lawful to use a Governor General’s special warrant when 
Parliament was not in session. There was an emergency 
requirement. People, conceivably, could have starved. It was 
unforeseen. It was urgent. Mr. Fleming would never have 
dreamed of saying that Governor General’s special warrants 
could be used for the ordinary, every-day financing of the 
affairs of the government during a prorogation or a long 
adjournment. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stewart: It was unthinkable. It is unthinkable today 
that Parliament, in 1951, 1967 or at any other time previous to 
this year, would have tolerated this kind of conduct. It is 
inconceivable. It is abhorrent to the very principles of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 


Honourable senators, we have heard a good deal in the last 
few hours about veterans and the widows and comrades of 
those who served in World War II. 


An Hon. Senator: Scare tactics! 


Senator Stewart: I say to honourable senators that the 
veterans who fought in World War II fought for the preserva- 
tion of parliamentary democracy. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stewart: That is what they fought for. They would 
not applaud us if we sat here idly, perhaps wearing poppies, 
and let the basic principles of parliamentary democracy be 
eroded by our own government. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[Translation] 


Hon. Gérald Beaudoin: Honourable senators, yesterday a 
majority of Members in the House of Commons voted against 
the amendment to Bill C-14 adopted by the Senate. 


The amendment proposed by the Senate is based on legality. 
In fact, the Official Opposition in the Senate proposes to add 
to Bill C-14 a clause providing that the payments made by 
special warrants shall be deemed to have been legal, because it 
has some doubts as to their legality. That is the whole 
question! 


Appearing before the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance, the Honourable Eugene Forsey, in his testimo- 
ny, talked about constitutional custom and precedent. He had 
some doubts about the legal aspect. However, he concentrated 
mainly on the constitutionality of the action taken by the 
Canadian Government. 


To talk about legality is one thing. To talk about constitu- 
tional custom is something else. There is a distinction to be 
made between the two. 


First of all, let us look at the legal issue. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Parliament of Canada decided to introduce a system of 
special warrants and even laid this down in legislation. There 
are those who may regret this and prefer the British or 
Australian system. However, the fact is that special warrants 
are part of our parliamentary system. Unless we are able to 
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prove that the Financial Administration Act has been 
infringed, the Government’s behaviour in the present case is 
perfectly legal. 


I do not think anyone has proved that Section 30 of the 
Financial Administration Act was violated. The special war- 
rants were requested and they were signed. I fail to see how, 
on the basis of the wording of Section 30 of the Financial 
Administration Act, a court could decide that the four war- 
rants in this case were illegal. 


That is why I don’t think there is any need for adding clause 
8 to Bill C-14. The four payments made on January 19, 
February 16, March 23 and April 1 complied with the law. 
This is my opinion, although no one is infallible. 


But they said: It’s a precedent, a dangerous precedent. It 
must not happen again. 


To prevent any repetition the Opposition wants to state that 
the action taken is deemed to have been legal, thus condemn- 
ing the government’s behaviour. But that is what the debate is 
all about. The action appears to be legal. The action is legal. If 
we don’t like the special warrant system, we should amend the 
Financial Administration Act to get rid of it. But they say no 
and fall back on a second argument. “If you prove that it is 
legal, we will prove that it is unconstitutional.” That is the 
second question and what Mr. Forsey testified about. 


Is the Government’s conduct unconstitutional, yes or no? Is 
it contrary to precedents, yes or no? We know very well that 
an act may be legal but unconstitutional. Or if you prefer, one 
may act legally and at the same time violate a convention. I 
am not the one who said that—the Supreme Court did. 


We remember very well the facts surrounding the reference 
to the Supreme Court regarding the 1981 repatriation. 


Both Houses of the federal Parliament tried to repatriate 
the Constitution of Canada with the support of only two 
provinces. The Supreme Court said that it was legal, but in 
violation of a constitutional convention because substantial 
support was required from the provinces, which the Govern- 
ment did not then have. 


Mr. Trudeau, the Prime Minister of Canada, said, “Well, I 
shall go and get substantial support.” He called a federal-pro- 
vincial conference, as you know, for November 1981 and nine 
provinces said yes. 


Québec challenged it, saying that it had a veto right and the 
Supreme Court said that there was no conventional veto, so 
substantial support existed and there was no violation. 

In these matters, I take the Supreme court as my only guide. 
It is the guardian of the Constitution. The Court can say 
whether something is legal or not, if it respects a convention or 
not, although, as we well know, it cannot impose a convention. 


® (1430) 
[English] 

As stated by the Supreme Court in the landmark case on the 
patriation of the Constitution, the Constitution comprises a 


juridical part and a second part composed of the Conventions. 
The legal part is composed of constitutional statutes and of 
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principles of common law; those two parts constitute the 
constitutional law. The second part, the Conventions of the 
Constitution, are part of the Constitution, but are not included 
in the constitutional law. Of course, they should be respected. 

[ Translation] 

Has a convention been breached in this case? The opposition 
says yes. We are saying that if you can ignore Parliament for 
three months you can do so for eleven months. You will 
respect the letter of the law but breach the conventions. 
[English] 

Let’s look at the facts. In this case it is not eleven months; it 
is three months. 

[Translation] 

The facts are there. There are conventions which are based 

on reasonable delays. 


A new minister who is neither a Member of Parliament nor 
a senator must, so states the convention, seek election within a 
reasonable delay. 


A minority government brought into office after a general 
election must recall the House of Commons within a reason- 
able delay and seek the confidence of the House. Those are 
two conventions based on reasonable delays. 


If there is a third we will have to wonder about the delay. 


In my opinion, the government can legally resort to special 
mandates for a while, but I would suggest that ignoring 
Parliament for a number of months goes against a common 
practice, perhaps even against a convention. 


But that is not the case here. The Government called 
Parliament a very few weeks after November 21, 1988, elec- 
tion day. This majority Government quickly received a vote of 
confidence in the free trade debate, then it decided to adjourn 
for three months before resuming regular business. 


So the question that arises is whether it is really unreason- 
able to adjourn for three months, so unreasonable as to violate 
a constitutional convention. 


I do not come to that conclusion. Current expenditures were 
authorized by means of special warrants. Of course, I know 
that precedents vary. No two are alike. But still, there is a 
general rule. 


Statistics kept since Louis Saint-Laurent’s Government 
show that Parliament, on average, was not recalled until 70 
days after a general election. 


In this case, the Government recalled Parliament very short- 
ly after the election and then it adjourned for three months. 


I do not think that it is so unreasonable as to constitute a 
violation of a solidly established constitutional convention. 
[English] 

It is said that Canada is governed by conventions, but it is 
also governed by laws. We are not only governed by usages 
and conventions; we have a parliamentary system that is 
derived from the United Kingdom’s. I like that form of 
government. It is probably the best in the world. But the 
supremacy of Parliament is under the supremacy of the Con- 
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stitution, and the Constitution is the fundamental law of the 
land. Section 52 of the Constitution Act says that the Consti- 
tution of Canada is the supreme law of the land. 


Senator Grafstein: The Prime Minister says the Constitu- 
tion is not worth the paper it is written on! 


An Hon. Senator: It’s only Mulroney! 


Senator Grafstein: And your leader in the Senate said the 
same thing in the Senate. 


Senator Frith: A couple more of those comments and I will 


be on my feet. 
Senator Doody: Don’t get Senator Frith mad! 


Senator Beaudoin: I can only say here what the Constitution 
of Canada says, which is that the Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 


Senator Beaudoin: We have also inherited the principle of 
the rule of law from Great Britain, which is a cardinal 
principle in our system. Our government is also a government 
under the laws. This is the case not only in a republican 
government but also in a constitutional monarchy like ours. 


@ (1440) 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in the Mercure case and in 
the case of linguistic rights in Manitoba, has clearly said that 
the rule of law is part of our legal and constitutional system. 


The Financial Administration Act respects the Constitution 
of Canada. Parliament had the right to establish the system of 
warrants, just as it has the right to abolish that system or to 
modify it. 

[ Translation] 

In its legislation, Parliament can brush aside customs. It can 
even brush aside conventions as long as it stays within its own 
jurisdiction and respects the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
[English] 

I am therefore of the opinion that clause 8 of Bill C-14 
should be deleted. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I want to repeat some memorable com- 
ments made to the Senate by the Leader of the Government on 
April 6, 1989, when Senator Murray proudly recalled a time 
long ago, when Mr. Mugabe, at a Commonwealth Conference, 
said, “Thank God for Prime Minister Mulroney.” However, as 
Senator Frith pointed out a few days later, it has been a long 
time since the front-line enemies of apartheid have thanked 
God or anyone else for our Prime Minister. But on the 
weekend I did read that thanks were being given to the Senate. 
Marjorie Nichols— 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 
Senator Barootes: The oracle! 


Senator MacKachen: —in an article entitled “Conservatives 
trample on rights of House”, described the government's use of 
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Governor General’s special warrants and said, of what we are 
doing, “Thank goodness for the good old unelected Senate.” 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: I thought I would use that quotation 
to put my colleagues in a better frame of mind, so that they 
understand that they are being appreciated by an important 
journalist. 


Senator Flynn: I refuse that compliment! 


Senator MacKFachen: In that article Marjorie Nichols 
sensed that there was a constitutional principle involved in this 
debate. There is a fundamental constitutional principle 
involved, and the fact that our learned colleague, Senator 
Beaudoin, spent a good part of his time on the Constitution of 
Canada underlines that fact. 


It is clear that the government, at least in the House of 
Commons, is uncomfortable with this constitutional and legal 
question, because yesterday, in rejecting the amendment that 
had been put forward by the Senate, the President of the 
Treasury Board put to one side, rather gently, the constitution- 
al and legal question, made a few assertions and then went on 
to raise a smoke screen and a red herring such that, if the 
Senate persisted in raising and debating this constitutional 
issue, it would somehow contribute to the cessation of pay- 
ments to civil servants or war veterans. 


Senator Guay: Not true! 


Senator MacEachen: Honourable senators, I am not sur- 
prised—and I will return to this point made by the President 
of the Treasury Board—that the government is not willing to 
debate the legal or constitutional question in the House of 
Commons. This constitutional principle has evolved over a 
period of years, whereby Parliament wrested away from the 
sovereign the control of the public purse. What began as the 
divine right of kings evolved into the supremacy of Parliament. 
That supremacy, in my view, is being directly challenged by 
the current government, which, through the unjustified use of 
Governor General’s special warrants, is appropriating unto its 
own hands the traditional authority of Parliament. That is the 
issue. 


It is as if the supremacy of Parliament were but an interven- 
ing episode, positioned between the divine right of kings and 
the evolving divine rights of the Prime Minister and his 
ministers. 


Although yesterday the Prime Minister was eloquently 
defending the supremacy of the House of Commons, he is, by 
his very actions, undermining that supremacy. I wonder 
whether the Prime Minister has really focused on this ques- 
tion. I wonder if the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
has focused on the question. 


I give credit to Senator Beaudoin that he has focused on the 
issues and has dealt with them from his own point of view. It 
may be useful in attempting to evaluate the comments that we 
have just heard from our learned colleague to recall the events 
that constitute the background to this particular controversy. 
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Senator Beaudoin seemed to imply that the constitutional 
issue rested on how long the government kept Parliament in 
recess or how long a period of time elapsed between the 
election of the government and the summoning of Parliament. 
He went on to say that it is not unconstitutional to ignore 
Parliament for a few months. That may be true, but that is not 
the point. 


The government did summon Parliament last December, but 
it did not ask Parliament for supply. It dealt with the free 
trade legislation and adjourned on Friday, December 23, to the 
call of the Chair. While the Senate was debating Bill C-2 in 
this place, the House of Commons was adjourned and no 
attempt was made to seek supply. 


In the meantime Supplementary Estimates (B) were tabled 
in the House of Commons. The question is: Why didn’t the 
government, when it had Parliament at its disposal, seek the 
granting of supply? Why did it not do what governments have 
done since time immemorial, when Parliament was in ses- 
sion—seek supply? The government did not. 


Parliament then adjourned until early March. The govern- 
ment, during that adjournment, secured supply by the use of 
special warrants. To add an even greater crime, as it were, to 
its previous misdemeanours, it then prorogued Parliament and, 
several days before Parliament reconvened in April, in the 
early days of April it sought through Governor General’s 
special warrants the sum of $6.2 billion. We were called here 
in December and adjourned. Then we were prorogued, and a 
few days before we were to reconvene the government resorted 
again to special warrants. It is not a question of ignoring 
Parliament. It is a question of not putting supply before 
Parliament, seeking the approval of Parliament for its expendi- 
tures when it could have done so, and relying upon Governor 
General’s warrants. That is the issue. 


@ (1450) 


The government appropriated to itself the authority to spend 
money without seeking the approval of Parliament. We are 
told that that is fully legal and consitutional. It is a fact, 
Senator Beaudoin and honourable colleagues, that, if the 
government can do that for this particular period, it can do 
that for an indefinite period. It can do it for nine months or it 
can do it for ten months. Senator Beaudoin shakes his head. 
Why not? There is no constitutional requirement, except that 
Parliament meet once a year. 


We were told in committee by the President of the Treasury 
Board that there is no limit on the amounts that can be sought 
in this way. We were told that any item appearing in the 
regular Estimates would be subject and could be subject to 
Governor General’s warrants. I believe he further stated that 
there was no time limit on that particular use of warrants. 


Honourable senators, it is not clear that Parliament can be 
summoned, as it was in December, and then adjourned, and in 
that period of time, whether it be three months or nine months 
or ten months, the government can finance its operations by 
the use of Governor General’s special warrants. That is the 
question before us. 
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It is interesting that Senator Stewart, in his summation this 
afternoon, has drawn upon very persuasive evidence given 
when the amendments were made in 1951. There is evidence 
from the Deputy Minister of Finance, the solicitor of the 
Treasury Board and important politicians, arguing conclusions 
from that amendment which are totally different from the 
conclusions that have been put forward by the government 
and, we are told, supported by its law officers. 


It is further interesting to note that since these amendments 
were made in 1951 there is no precedent that can be brought 
forward to justify the use of warrants in this particular case, 
that is, when Parliament is adjourned. Senator Roblin said 
that that is not conclusive. If it is not conclusive, then it is 
quite instructive. 


Dr. Forsey is regarded on all sides as having some compe- 
tence in the field of our Constitution. As Dr. Forsey explained 
before the committee last week, if the government can bypass 
Parliament for three months, what is to prevent its adjourning 
Parliament for four or five months or even nine or ten months? 


Senator Flynn: Inept opposition! 


Senator MacEachen: Senator Flynn is obviously in a dream 
world, because the government has resorted even now to 
closure on adjournment motions. It has changed the Standing 
Orders under closure with its massive majority. No opposition 
could stop it. 


Senator Flynn: The adjournment was by agreement on all 
sides. 


Senator MacEachen: The fact that this has occurred is bad 
enough, but the evidence from the President of the Treasury 
Board and his officials is that this can be done at any time. It 
is within the law and is fully constitutional. What is the use of 
Parliament for supply if special warrants can be used for an 
indefinite period? Where has the control of the public purse 
gone? 

If Senator Beaudoin believes this is legal, would he not 
agree that the law should be changed to prevent a government 
from using warrants in this unjustified and abusive manner? 
That is what is happening in this particular instance, and that 
is the constitutional principle that is involved. 

Honourable senators, we have today an odd spectacle. The 
government comes forward with a motion asking us to agree 
with the conclusions of the House of Commons, without giving 
us a statement, without giving us any reasons, without any 
argument whatsoever, and without any defence. 


Senator Murray: Where were you last week? 


Senator MacEachen: There is a motion before the house 
that has been moved by the government, and there is not a 
single statement from the government on that point. 


Senator Murray: We thrashed it about last week. You were 
not here. 


Senator MacEachen: We heard an important new statement 
this afternoon from Senator Stewart, adducing new evidence 
by the Deputy Minister of Finance on the very amendments 


(Senator MacEachen.] 
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which were made, and there is no reply from the government. 
They have no answer. They have to go to the law officers to 
find out what they think. 


Senator Murray: Question! 


Senator MacEachen: Will you tell us who the law officers 
are? 


Senator Murray: You know who they are. 


Senator MacEachen: Who are they? Are they anonymous 
persons? Tell us who they are. Is it the Minister of Justice or 
the Solicitor General? Was it the Solicitor General or the 
Minister of Justice who advised you that everything was legal? 


Senator Murray: The Minister of Justice is the chief law 
officer of the Crown. You know that. 


Senator MacEachen: You will not bring them before the 
committee. We are told by the government that anonymous 
advice was given by the law officers that this is fine. Will they 
come before the committee and defend their opinion against 
the evidence which Senator Stewart put forward today? Will 
they come and deny the validity of what the Minister of 
Finance stated when he urged Parliament to adopt this amend- 
ment? We would like to find that out. Will they come and 
stand up before the committee and debate the history and 
reality of this particular point? 


We think this message should go to the committee to have 
these witnesses, these anonymous law officers of the Crown, 
whose weight is so substantial, confront the history of this 
issue. 


The second point I would like to make concerns the govern- 
ment’s actions of the past few days. When they get into what 
appears to be a debate, particularly with the Senate, they 
immediately resort to scare tactics and to smoke-screen tactics. 
Yesterday we were hearing that if the Senate does not buckle, 
payments to veterans are in jeopardy. 


Senator Olson: Shame on them! 


Senator MacKEachen: That is a falsehood, a clear falsehood! 
Even the President of the Treasury Board was not prepared to 
make a categorical statement to that effect yesterday in the 
House of Commons. The conclusion of his remarks was: 
maybe, maybe not; I am not sure. However, why did he say 
that? It was to create fear in the hope that senators on this 
side of the house would buckle and fall under the weight of a 
threat that we were denying pension payments to veterans of 
Canada. 


Senator Flynn: You were not here before 1984. 


Senator MacKEachen: | want to tell you, honourable sena- 
tors, that if the President of the Treasury Board cannot 
guarantee payments to the veterans, then the Liberal Senate 
will. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1500) 
Senator MacEachen: I also want to know what happened to 


the $6.2 billion that the government took last month? Where 
did that money go? 
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Senator Austin: Wasn’t the Prime Minister travelling? 


Senator MacKEachen: Where is that money? Where was it 
spent? Why was not some of that money kept for the veterans 
rather than spent in government extravaganzas, like shrubs at 
the Prime Minister’s residence and French wine at the open- 
ing— 

Some Hon. Senators: Oh, come on! 

Senator Barootes: You were first on the Liberal list! 

Senator Murray: You were right there! 


Senator MacEachen: —of the Canadian embassy in Wash- 
ington. Where did all the money go? That is a real bluff. I 
have heard that line before. That is a bluff. 


Raatcr Flynn: Yes? From whom? From whom did you hear 
it? 

Senator MacKEachen: The President of the Treasury 
Board— 

An Hon. Senator: Order! 

Senator MacEachen: —should have more savvy— 

Senator Flynn: Come on! 


* Senator MacKachen: —than to use that tired-out old line on 
experienced politicians like those of us who sit on this side of 
the Senate. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

Senator MacEachen: We are not buying it— 

Senator Flynn: Because you couldn’t! 

Senator MacEachen: —honourable senators. 

An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 

Senator MacEachen: We are not buying that line at all. 
Senator Denis: No, sir! 


Senator MacEachen: We will do our work as members of 
the Senate, and when we have concluded that we have done 
our work in the proper way we will conclude this event—not as 
a result of empty threats from the President of the Treasury 
Board and others who are so uninformed about— 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 
Senator MacEachen: —the operations of government. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


QUESTION AND MESSAGE REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I move: 

That the question, together with the Message from the 
House of Commons on the same subject, dated May 15, 
1989, be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance for consideration and report. 


An Hon. Senator: Ask the lawyers to come forward. 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, on a point of order, there is a motion before the 
house— 


Senator Olson: This is an amendment. 


Senator Murray: —proposed by Senator Doody a few 
minutes ago. 


Senator Frith: Yes, and a motion to refer a question to a 
committee is always in order. 


Senator Murray: I presume the Leader of the Opposition is 
attempting to move an amendment to that motion, is he? 


Senator Frith: No, he is not. 
Senator Olson: You are not serious, surely. 


Senator MacEachen: Well, I can only cite the precedent of 
September 3, 1987, when precisely the same amendment, in 
the same form, was moved and adopted. 


Senator Flynn: By whom? 

Senator Roblin: Him. 

Senator Flynn: You? 

Senator Frith: By the Senate. 
Senator MacEachen: By the Senate. 


Senator Murray: You have to deal with Senator Doody’s 
motion. 


Senator Roblin: His Honour the Speaker can worry about 
that. 


Senator MacEachen: That is the question. When I say “the 
question, together with the Message”, the message refers to his 
motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Are we considering this as an 
amendment to the main motion, honourable senators? 


An Hon. Senator: It should be. 


The Hon. the Speaker: We have a motion on the floor, and 
now Senator MacEachen is putting forth an amendment to the 
motion, is he not? 


Senator MacEachen: It is a motion to refer it to committee. 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, rule 36 clarifies it 
completely. You can move a motion to send it to a committee 
at any time. 


Senator Flynn: Thank you. 


The Hon. the Speaker: That is what I mean. It is an 
amendment to the main motion— 


Senator Frith: No, it is not. 


The Hon. the Speaker: —that was put forth by Senator 
Doody. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, we can refer to rule 36 
of the Senate, which states: 
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When a question is under debate, a motion shall not be 
received unless— 
And I stress the word “unless”. 
—it is a motion to amend the question, to refer the 
question to a committee,— 
which is precisely what he has done. 


Senator Frith: That is exactly what I have said. 


Senator Olson: I do not need to read the rest of it, because it 
is clear that you can move a motion to send it to committee. 


Senator Frith: You can always refer a motion to a 
committee. 


Senator Olson: Send it to the committee. 
An Hon. Senator: It is a motion in its own right. 


The Hon. the Speaker: There is a motion by the Honourable 
Senator MacEachen, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Argue, P.C.: 

That the question, together with the Message from the 
House of Commons on the same subject, dated May 15, 
1989, be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance for consideration and report. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[ Translation] 

Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I would like to ask 
the honourable Chairman of the Senate Standing Committee 
on National Finance if he is willing to call a meeting... 


Hon. Peter Bosa: The Committee Chairman is not here. 


Senator Murray: Senator Leblanc (Saurel) is the Chairman 
of the Senate Standing Committee on National Finance, is he 
not? I would like to know if the Committee Chairman is 
willing to call a meeting this afternoon. 

[English] 

To the mover of the motion, I would like to know whether, 
in his view, it would be prudent, assuming the committee could 
meet this afternoon, for the Senate to arrange to sit tonight to 
receive a report from the committee. 


Senator Frith: No; I would say that that would be 
imprudent! 
[ Translation] 

Hon. Fernand E. Leblanc (Saurel): Honourable senators, 
arrangements have already been made in case we have to sit 


this afternoon. The room is booked. We could wait until 
tomorrow but we can sit this afternoon if the Senate so desires. 
[English] 

Senator Murray: Honourable senators, that being the case, I 
would not want to detain the Senate. It appears that after 
several hours of caucusing this morning at least my friends 
opposite have come to a tentative conclusion, an interim 
decision, as to— 


{Senator Olson.] 
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An Hon. Senator: Stall! 
Senator Phillips: Shameful! 


Senator Murray: —how they want to proceed. They do 
not—at least for the moment—accept the verdict of the elect- 
ed chamber, which has been— 


An Hon. Senator: There we go again. 
Senator Perrault: A put down! 


Senator Murray: —that the elected chamber, the repre- — 


sentatives of the people in the other place, do not accept the 
amendment put forward by the Liberal majority in this place. 


Hon. Charles McElman: Could I ask you this: Do you 
accept the Constitution that this is a legitimate chamber? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, we have had this 
discussion on a previous occasion. There is no doubting the 
constitutional status of this chamber, the powers that were 
assigned to this appointed chamber in 1867, or the conventions 
that have grown up—at least in the post-war years— 


Senator McElman: Confirmed in 1982. 


Senator Murray: —in which the Senate has accepted that it 
cannot possibly compare its political legitimacy with that of an 
elected House down the hall. 


Senator Gigantés: Article 4 of the Charter gives us the right 
to override the other House. 


Senator Murray: In any case, honourable senators—is that 
Senator Gigantés? 


Senator Doody: Yes. It is all right; do not worry about it. 
Senator Gigantés: It is a point of order. 


Senator Doody: You will get Senator Frith all upset again 
with these interruptions! 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the question has 
been asked this afternoon, first by Senator Stewart and then 
by Senator MacEachen in the high dudgeon: Who are the law 
officers of the Crown? 


Senator MacEachen at least, having served many years in 
several governments of the country, knows perfectly well who 
the law officers of the Crown are. The chief law officer of the 
Crown is the Minister of Justice, the Attorney General of 
Canada. He takes responsibility for the legal advice that is 
tendered to the government. It is no secret, however—in fact, 
it is obvious—that he is guided, as the government is, by the 
advice that is given by experienced, professional counsel in the 
Department of Justice. It would be—certainly it is in my 
experience—quite unusual for the Minister of Justice and the 
chief law officer of the Crown to substitute his professional 
opinion for that of the lawyers in the Department of Justice. 


@ (1510) 


There was a celebrated and rather unhappy criminal case 
almost 25 years ago in which that happened. The Minister of 
Justice at the time was the late Mr. Favreau, and he took it 
upon himself, in consultation with the Commissioner of the 
RCMP, to substitute his, or their, legal opinion in a criminal 
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matter for that of the law officers in the Department of 
Justice, who were not even consulted. That was subsequently 
the subject of an inquiry by a Royal Commission and of some 
quite pertinent remarks that Mr. Justice Dorion, as he then 
was, made at the time. The results were extremely unhappy. 


Honourable senators, this matter involves the spending 
power of Parliament; it involves the prerogatives of the Crown 
and the rights of the government under the existing legislation, 
and it is an important matter, as honourable senators have 
pointed out. However, for a minister of justice or a government 
to act in a way that legal counsel had already advised them 
was illegal or unconstitutional would, I think, be an extremely 
irresponsible step for any minister of justice or any government 
to take. 


Then the honourable senators on the opposite side wanted to 
know, did we probe the law officers sufficiently or did we ask 
the right questions of the law officers. Honourable senators, 
the inference drawn by Senator Stewart is very clear: it is that 
ministers and their legal advisers play games with each other; 
that they play the kind of word games that we have seen 
played here today, and in committee and in the Senate itself in 
the past week or so. 


Senator Roblin: Senator Stewart ought to know about that! 


Senator Murray: The inference is clear that, if we couch the 
questions that we put to our legal advisers carefully enough, 
those legal advisers will give us the advice that they think we 
want to hear. 


Honourable senators, the law officers, the people who advise 
the Minister of Justice and the government, give their advice 
in writing and they put their professional reputations on the 
line. Also, opinions of this nature are not drafted by one 
lawyer and sent up to quickly become the judgment of the 
chief law officer of the Crown. In fact, they are vetted, they 
are discussed and they are verified. They are not always right, 
as we know. The Attorney General of Canada loses cases in 
court; so they are not always right— 


Senator Grafstein: Exactly. 


Senator Murray: “Exactly” says Senator Grafstein, but, 
until Senator Stewart and Senator MacEachen came along, I 
had not heard their professional integrity questioned. It is not 
their custom to play games with ministers of the Crown. They 
give their advice; they give it in writing, and we are acting on 
that advice, let me assure the honourable senator. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: May I rise on a point of privilege? I 
certainly did not intend to imply that their personal integrity 
was in any way in question. The situation is really very simple. 
Somebody looked at subsection (5) of section 30. It is conceiv- 
able that somebody looked at it rather hastily and found that it 
seemed to have an obvious meaning. However, if one paused 
for a moment—and I would assume that the Minister of 
Justice would have paused for a moment—and asked: ‘What 
are the constitutional implications of that interpretation?” he 
would have concluded that the superficial meaning must be 
wrong. That is what we are saying. That is why I asked: “‘Did 
you probe behind the superficial meaning?” 
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Senator Murray: I think we have heard enough! 


Senator Stewart: That is why I raised my question of 
privilege, honourable senators. I do have a question of privilege 
here, honourable senators— 


Senator Murray: I think we have heard enough. The hon- 
ourable senator has made his point, and I would like to 
continue. Now the honourable senator is telling me that he is 
not questioning the professional or personal integrity of the 
legal advisers to the Crown; he has simply told us that they are 
superficial in the advice that they give to ministers. 


Senator Stewart: That is a remarkable difference. 


Senator Murray: Nonetheless, I am glad to have it on the 
record. The law officers of the Crown, the people who advise 
the Minister of Justice, do as the senator inferred earlier; 
namely, they play games with ministers. If ministers are smart 
enough to couch the question and to limit it in just the right 
way, the law officers of the Crown will give ministers what 
they think ministers want to hear. The law officers of the 
Crown will give ministers “superficial advice”, to quote the 
honourable senator. This is nonsense, and it is not at all 
justified by the quality of the advice that this government and 
previous governments— 


Senator Roblin: Considering MacEachen’s experience. 


Senator Murray: —have consistently received from law 
officers of the Crown. 


Senator MacEachen: Why don’t you get on your feet? 
Senator Roblin: I just might. 


Senator Murray: Having said that, I ask: Of the opinions we 
have received, whose opinions do we oppose? We oppose the 
opinion of Dr. Forsey. So be it. We oppose the opinion of 
Senator Frith. 


Senator Phillips: Oh, no! 
Senator Murray: So be it. 


Senator MacEachen: You haven’t got Gordon Robertson’s 
opinion yet! 


Senator Murray: However, honourable senators, we have 
the advice that has been given to the government, including 
that given by none other than the Law Clerk and Parliamen- 
tary Counsel of the Senate, a very experienced counsel to this 
chamber of Parliament. 


Yesterday Senator Frith ventured further into the realm of 
free legal advice, when he told us: 


The authority to spend money does not expire today. 
The warrants expire, but the government took some $6 
billion out on the basis of the warrants. If they are out of 
money, they are out of money because they spent that, not 
because it is May 15. 

Then he said: 

I see no reason why the Senate should act as if they 
believe this smoke screen being put up on the issue, by 
accepting to reconvene at six o’clock and thereby implying 
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that we think there is urgency when, in fact, we know that 
there is not. 


That is germane to the arguments made earlier by the 
Leader of the Opposition to the general effect that, if there is 
money left over from the Governor General’s warrant, we 
should be able to spend it on the purposes authorized. Again, I 
have to tell the Leader of the Opposition and his chief legal 
advisor, Senator Frith, that the legal advice we have received 
on this very point is that the expenditure authority conferred 
by the Governor General’s special warrant of April 1 expired 
at midnight last night. The point is that the warrant itself, 
signed by Her Excellency, authorizes the President of the 
Treasury Board to pay out a certain amount of money from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund “for the purposes set forth in 
the schedule hereto.” The attached schedule is entitled “Spe- 
cial Governor General’s Warrant Providing for Expenditures 
up to May 15, 1989.” The legal advice with regard to the 
warrant that the government has received is that it expired at 
midnight last night and that the Governor General only 
authorized the government to expend moneys up to May 15, 
1989. Of course, with Parliament now in session, we would 
face another firestone from honourable senators opposite if we 
disregarded that advice and went beyond the May 15 date and 
continued to spend from the moneys that were made available 
on the Governor General’s warrant. 


Senator MacEachen: May I interrupt the Leader of the 
Government to ask if the expiry date is included in that part of 
the warrant signed by Her Excellency? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the warrant signed 
by Her Excellency reads as follows: 
Special Warrant Issued pursuant to section 30 of the 
Financial Administration Act. 
Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 1989-545 of April 1, 
1989 the President of the Treasury Board is hereby 
authorized to pay out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
the amount of $6,175,011,778 for the purposes set forth in 
the schedule hereto. 


It is signed by Her Excellency. 


Senator MacKachen: Is that the point where the signature 
takes place? 


Senator Murray: That is where the signature takes place. 


Senator MacEachen: That answers my question. The por- 
tion signed by Her Excellency does not contain a date. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, my honourable 
friend is entitled to do this. That is, he is entitled to put 
forward his legal opinion against the legal opinion we have 
received. 


Senator MacEachen: I just asked a question and I got an 
answer. 


Senator Murray: My friend has done more than ask a 
question. He has given us his legal opinion. 


Senator MacEachen: Not at this point! 


{Senator Murray.] 


Senator Murray: I am telling the honourable senator, with 
all the respect that is his due, that the government is inclined 
to accept, over Senator MacEachen’s legal opinion, and even 
the legal opinion of Senator Frith, Q.C., the legal opinions 
given by the law officers of the Crown. 


Senator MacEachen: Anonymous, uncited individuals! 


Senator Murray: My honourable friend has been around 
long enough to know why governments do not put legal 


opinions on the table. Indeed, I believe there is a rule to that — 


effect in the other place. In any case, there is the longstanding 
custom that governments do not release legal opinions pro- 
vided to them. 


Senator Frith: What is the legal opinion? Is it that the 
government cannot sign a cheque for anything after midnight? 
That is not the opinion you are talking about. 


Senator Murray: I just told the honourable senator that the 
legal advice we have received is that the expenditure authority 
conferred by the Governor General’s special warrant expired 
at midnight last night and that we are not— 


Senator Frith: And that they cannot write any cheques? 


Senator Murray: The Governor General has authorized the 
government to spend moneys up to May 15, 1989. 


Senator Frith: I will speak to that. 


Senator Murray: Now, the fact of the matter is that supplies 
that were contracted for and that arrived before midnight last 
night could be paid for today. Supplies that arrive today 
cannot be paid for today. 


Senator MacEachen: How about next week? Would that 
do? 

Senator Guay: You could have sent out the cheques 
yesterday! 


Senator Murray: The veteran who takes a prescription to 
the pharmacy today and then goes to the local DVA office to 
be reimbursed for that prescription, whereas he or she would 
normally be reimbursed in a couple of days, as the system 
works, cannot now be reimbursed until supply is granted. 


Senator Frith: I don’t believe that’s right! Anyway, I will 
speak to it. 


Senator Murray: In the case of veterans’ pensions and 
allowances, I do not know how much lead time they have. 


Senator Guay: Why didn’t you send the cheques yesterday? 


Senator Murray: I do know that the cheques will have to be 
in the mail very soon. 


Senator MacEachen: Why didn’t you bring Parliament back 
and deal with this in February and March? That’s the point! 


Senator Murray: I have made inquiries and I can tell 
honourable senators that the pay cheques for the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and their employees are in the 
hands of the commanding officers across the country in the 
various detachments. Normally these pay cheques would be 
released on Thursday. If supply is not granted, of course, the 
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commanding officers will not be authorized to release those 
pay cheques, and we are talking about $30 million— 


Senator Frith: What do you mean, “of course”? Why “of 
course”? 


Senator Murray: “Of course’’, because of the legal opinion. 
Senator Frith: Because you say so? 


Senator Murray: I say so, engaged as I am in my responsi- 
bility as a minister of the Crown, on the basis of legal advice 
_ that we have received. I know that even after almost five years 
Senator Frith finds it very difficult to accept that his party is 
not in office any more and that other people have the responsi- 
bility of the government and must act in consequence thereof. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: I should tell the Senate as well that 
yesterday, at about six o’clock in the evening, the Secretary of 
the Treasury Board sent to all deputy heads and heads of 
agencies a memorandum on this matter, which I shall read to 
honourable senators and place on the record, so that they may 
have an understanding of the situation that the government 
and Parliament face as a result of not having been granted 
supply. It is addressed to deputy heads and heads of agencies 
and is headed: “Subject: Temporary expenditure restrictions.” 
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As you may be aware, the Interim Supply Bill has not 
received Royal Assent and the authorities provided under 
the Special Governor General’s Warrants of April 1, 1989 
covering the first 45 days of the 1989-90 fiscal year expire 
on May 15, 1989. Consequently, in accordance with 
Section 33 of the Financial Administration Act, no pay- 
ments, including grants, contributions, and other transfer 
payments, are to be made as of 12:01 a.m. May 16, 1989 
except in those instances in which the good or the service 
was provided in full according to the terms of the contract 
prior to May 16, 1989. This applies not only to Receiver 
General cheques, but also to cheques drawn on Depart- 
mental Bank Accounts and the issuing of travellers 
cheques. 


The above restrictions do not apply to authorities provided 
through statutory appropriations of Parliament. 


Senator Roblin: Do not forget senators’ pay. 


Senator Murray: Senator Roblin reminds me that this 
applies to senators’ pay—just in the event that any honourable 
senators are concerned. Perhaps that is what took up so much 
time at their caucus this morning. This document goes on to 
state: 


Accordingly, the President of the Treasury Board has 
directed that as of Tuesday, May 16, 1989, the balance of 
uncommitted funds granted through the Special Governor 
General’s Warrant of April 1, 1989 is to be considered 
unavailable until such time as supply is granted for 
Appropriation Act No. 1, 1989-90. 


It is signed by the Secretary of the Treasury Board. 
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Senator Frith: Will the honourable senator be tabling that 
document? 


Senator Murray: I have read the document into the record, 
so it will be there for my honourable friend to read. There is no 
great secret about it. 


Senator Frith: Will it be produced at the committee 
meeting? 


Senator Murray: It has been read into the record. 


Senator Frith: If you refer to a document, you should table 
it. 

Senator Murray: I will be glad to table the document, if the 
honourable senator is interested in it. 


Honourable senators, as the legal advice has indicated and 
as I have stated, the warrants expired at midnight last night. 
We have no authorization to spend beyond that date. There 
are payments, such as the payments under health care, home 
care and care in institutions for veterans and veterans’ phar- 
maceutical purchases, that cannot be refunded or reimbursed 
until supply is granted. The RCMP payroll, which is due on 
Thursday, is the next deadline we face. After that, of course, 
we are into serious questions involving veterans’ allowances, 
pensions, civil servants’ pay and so forth. 


Of course, Senator MacEachen has already given an under- 
taking to the veterans of Canada on behalf of Liberal senators. 
I hope he will extend that guarantee to cover, as well, veterans’ 
health benefits—the assistance they receive for health care in 
their homes and in institutions and, of course, reimbursements 
for treatment provided or drugs bought after May 15, which 
cannot now be reimbursed. I would hope he might also wish to 
extend his assurance to cover members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and their civil service employees, whose $30 
million payroll is due on Thursday. 


I must say, knowing what we know about the financial 
situation of the Liberal treasury, I am not sure whether to take 
the assurances of the honourable senator very seriously. 


Senator Guay: What are you smiling for? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I can count. Other 
senators may wish to participate. I simply appeal to those 
members of the committee on the other side, especially Sena- 
tor Stewart, who has been conducting a one-man marathon in 
that committee, to bear in mind the serious consequences of 
delaying this supply bill any further. I would like, therefore, to 
see the committee report tonight. We, on this side, are ready to 
sit tonight to receive that report, to pass the bill and to get 
Royal Assent. If not, of course, we can sit tomorrow morning 
at ten o’clock, if honourable senators are ready to do so. We 
take this matter very seriously and we do not wish to be 
associated with the highly undesirable consequences of not 
passing this bill. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate a question? Am I correct in asserting that 
there is no paylist involved, except the paylist of the RCMP, 
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which will be, apparently, payable on Thursday? Am I correct 
that there is no paylist involved with war veterans’ allowances 
or salaries of public servants and that the only items involved 
are reimbursable expenses for veterans, which, in any event, if 
submitted today, would not be reimbursed that day but several 
days later? That is the understanding I have. 


In the light of that, I have no hesitation in repeating an 
assurance which I gave yesterday afternoon, when I was asked 
by the press, that the Liberal senators have no hesitation in 
guaranteeing that all these obligations will be fully met. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Would the Leader of the Opposition 
say that when we were given the same kind of warning by 
Senator Perrault, Senator Olson and Senator Frith some years 
ago it was not true? We were not told the truth at that time, 
that all the pay cheques were stopped immediately. 


Senator MacEachen: Perhaps you could tell me what specif- 
ic instance you have in mind. 


Senator Flynn: In all cases of supply. 
Senator MacEachen: Give me some concrete examples. 


Senator Flynn: We were always told that if we did not give 
supply right away all payments would stop and pensions and so 
on and so forth would not be paid. I challenge Senator Frith to 
say that we were not given that warning on several occasions 
before 1984. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, in answer to the 
question put by the Leader of the Opposition, the most 
immediate problem does concern the payroll of the RCMP, 
but I am rather concerned at the casual attitude of the 
honourable senator towards the payroll of the mounted police. 
They are on duty throughout the country at various detach- 
ments. So, too, are their civilian employees. It involves a 
$30-million payroll. The cheques are in the hands of the 
commanding officers across the country and we would like to 
see this bill through so that they can be paid, as scheduled, on 
Thursday. 


By now, in the normal course of events, the senior financial 
officer of the Department of Veterans Affairs would have 
attested that there are sufficient uncommitted funds remaining 
to pay the pensions and allowances to veterans. He cannot do 
that. Until he does that, no cheques can be put in the mail. 
That is a fact. 


Senator MacEachen: That is clear. 


Senator Murray: I am glad it is clear to the honourable 
senator. If it is that clear to him, then he will lose no time—if 
the committee must meet again—in getting the committee to 
pass this bill back to the Senate so that the bill might be 
passed. 


Senator MacEachen: The only deadline you have given us is 
Thursday. You have been very clear on that. You have told us 
that it will be very late on Thursday. Do not try to change your 
tune. 


Senator Murray: No, no. I want this to be well understood 
so that the responsibility will lie where it should. 


{Senator MacEachen.] 
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Senator Lang: In the government’s hands! 


Senator Murray: We have passed a deadline with regard to 
those veterans’ allowances and pensions. By now the senior 
officer in the Department of Veterans Affairs should have 
signed off and attested that there are sufficient uncommitted 
funds remaining, so that the process can begin and the cheques 
can be put in the mail. Cheques will go out in the mail later 
this week. 


@ (1530) 
Senator MacEachen: What date? 
Senator Murray: I do not know what date. 


Senator MacEachen: Well, you should know, if you are 
telling us it is urgent. 


Senator Murray: It can be any time, he attests. 


Senator MacEachen: When would they go in the mails this 
week? What date? 


Senator Murray: I do not know what date— 


Senator MacEachen: Do not come pleading to us when you 
do not know. 


Senator Murray: —but I am telling the honourable senator 
that they can start now. 


Senator MacEachen: Of course, they could be signed. 


Senator Murray: Yes. 


Senator MacEachen: They could have been signed last 
week. 


Senator Murray: No. They could not have been signed last 
week. 


Senator MacEachen: The point is that you are telling us 
that money is urgently needed, but you cannot tell us when the 
cheques are going to be in the hands of the veterans. 


Senator Murray: I assure the honourable senator that if this 
bill is delayed, they will be in the hands of the veterans later 
than they would normally be. I am telling the honourable 
senator that normally by this day the senior financial officer in 
DVA would have signed off and attested that there were 
sufficient funds remaining and the cheques could start going in 
the mail at any time after that. That is the information I 
received. 


Senator MacEachen: That does not answer the question. 


Senator Murray: If the honourable senator wants to take 
chances and wants to split hairs on the matter, then let him do 
so! 


Senator Perrault: Go out and make a phone call! 


Senator Murray: However, I hope that the Senate will have 
acted in good time— 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 
Senator Murray: —so that nobody will be victimized— 
Senator MacEachen: We have given that guarantee already. 
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Senator Murray: —by the games that are being played here. 
Senator MacEachen: We have given you that guarantee. 


Senator Murray: I simply appeal to honourable senators and 
tell them that we intend to vote against this motion, of course. 


Senator MacEachen: In an orderly manner. 


Senator Murray: If it passes, I appeal to honourable sena- 
tors to do their best to get this bill back here tonight or, if that 
is not possible, then by tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. We 
would be here for such a session— 


Senator MacKEachen: You are not helping your case by that 
childish performance! 


Senator Murray: —so that supply could be granted and 
Canadians—veterans, members of the RCMP and others— 
would not be victimized by the political games that have been 
played in this place— 


Senator Stollery: It is too bad they did not think of this 
when they were giving their Estimates. 


Senator Murray: —by the Liberal opposition. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I do not understand the 
point of this motion in the same way as Senator Murray seems 
to. In my opinion, he is missing the point of the motion if he 
thinks that it is based on our feeling that the law officers of the 
Crown are unprofessional. 


Senator Murray: “Superficial” is what you said. 


Senator Frith: Although I am a lawyer, I know that the rule 
of law does not mean the rule of lawyers. It means the rule of 
law, not the rule of lawyers. I do not think that the point here 
is really that hard to grasp. A question has been raised in 
Parliament—in a part that is, as you admit, an authentic part 
of Parliament—and some dispute has arisen as to legal opin- 
ions about it. 


Now, I took the trouble to make some inquiries also; first, in 
the committee on the constitutional and legal side. On that 
side, it seems to me that the reason we want the issue referred 
to committee is in order to hear some evidence on that. I 
assume that the Leader of the Government will produce for 
the committee the Minister of Justice, whom he says is the 
man responsible for this opinion, for their version of the legal 
issue. 


Senator Murray: No, no. 


Senator Frith: Now we see how generous and open on the 
question of parliamentary principle and tradition the govern- 
ment is. The Leader of the Government here says that the 
person responsible for the opinion that the government holds 
on this issue, namely, that what they did was legal and 
constitutional, is the Minister of Justice. The question before 
us is: Is it legal and constitutional? We have differences of 
opinion on it, but that is the question. 


Senator Murray: Big dea!! 


Senator Frith: Then we asked to send the matter to commit- 
tee, as we routinely do with bills, and recently have done with 
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messages, but he will not produce any witnesses. Well, I am 
not surprised that he wants us to report tonight. Why bother 
having the sitting at all? 


Again there are two issues. The first is the question of 
legality and constitutionality. The best witness on that subject, 
from the government’s point of view, best witness to represent 
and support the government’s point of view, is the Minister of 
Justice. 


@ (1540) 


The next question is whether the government can write 
cheques. Senator Murray has made some inquiries, but seems 
to think that I did not make any because I have been suffering 
for five years over the fact that our party is not in power, 
which is as relevant as the Prime Minister’s comment that the 
present constitutional issue has something to do with strategy 
in the last election. If we, in fact, were responsible for the fact 
that he won, he is an awful ingrate. You would think he would 
be thanking us instead of dumping on us. 


As I said, the next issue is whether these payments can be 
made, and there is the question of the interpretation of the 
expiry of authority. I made some inquiries, too. I made in- 
quiries of people who I think know what they are talking 
about. I asked if the authority under Governor General’s 
warrants is an authority to write individual cheques or to write 
cheques to pay particular accounts. 


Senator Murray: Who are these anonymous people? 


Senator Frith: I will produce them when you produce the 
Minister of Justice. You bring the Minister of Justice to the 
committee and I will divulge my sources. 


Senator Flynn: Are they the same sources Senator Frith had 
before 1984? 


Senator Frith: I am coming to that. Don’t be impatient. All 
questions will be answered in due course, but in turn. 


The questions raised on this matter of constitutional and 
parliamentary importance are: Is it constitutional and legal? Is 
it unprecedented? Will it create a dangerous precedent? Those 
are the main issues. These questions will be asked at the 
committee meeting, and if the committee is not to be given any 
evidence to support the government’s position, then what 
conclusion is the committee to come to in its report? 


The second question relates to payments. I asked this ques- 
tion: When Governor General’s warrants are issued—I know 
from reading the act that they constitute an authority, just like 
an appropriation—is that authority an authority to make 
payments, that is, write out cheques, until the expiry date of 
the warrant? Or can the government use that authority to take 
out money, against which it then writes cheques? I was told 
that the Governor General’s warrants give the authority to 
take a chunk of money out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
and then the government can write cheques, and that in fact is 
what it does, and, in fact, that is what it did in this case. 

So it is true that, as of last night, the government has no 
authority to take another chunk of money out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund; but, in my opinion—and I should like 
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to ask someone about this tomorrow—it is not true to say that 
the government cannot write any cheques, because it will find 
the funds. 


What evidence do we have to support the fact that the 
government will find the funds? Well, we have the evidence, 
which is only about six minutes old, that in DVA there is an 
officer who can certify that there are sufficient uncommitted 
funds. We know that if there are uncommitted funds they can 
be used. 


Senator Murray: He cannot authorize that until supply is 
granted. 


Senator Frith: The money is there and was taken out on the 
authority of the warrants. The statute says that and the 
practice says that. The statute clearly provides that a Governor 
General’s warrant is the same as a supply vote in that they 
both constitute an authority, and that authority is to take 
money out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The point is this: No one would expect Senator Murray to 
say, “Oh, yes, you are right”, any more than I would say, 
“Yes, you are right”, to these differing points of view, but if 
we are going to refer this to committee, as we are, and if the 
government wants speedy action from the committee, then I 
suggest it provide the two best witnesses on these two principal 
points, the Minister of Justice on whether this is legal and 
constitutional— and then let’s hear why he says that it is—and 
the President of the Treasury Board to explain to us whether 
this question of not being able to pay these accounts is a 
matter of law, fact and practice, or is what I suspect it is: 
flimflam! 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald: Honourable senators, I wish to 
address a few brief remarks to the motion to refer this matter 
back to committee. I want to assure honourable senators that I 
have no intention of getting into the legality or urgency, or 
matters of that kind, since that field has already been covered. 


One of the matters that have concerned me in recent 
months, which is a great pity, is the almost indifference of the 
Canadian public to arguments, however literate, however eru- 
dite, on matters involving the Constitution, parliamentary 
custom, usage or convention. I said it is a pity; perhaps I 
should make that stronger: it is a tragedy if it has become 
pedantic to make arguments that are lucid and erudite. 


I have no quarrel with the right of the Senate to handle this 
matter in the way it is handling it, but I have some curiosity. 
Senator MacEachen was away last week— 


Senator Roblin: He missed all the good stuff! 


Senator MacDonald: I should have thought that, when this 
was first referred to committee, students of history would have 
been better served if by being able to look back and find in the 
report of the committee the reasons the committee thought 
that the actions of the government were unprecedented, irregu- 
lar, illegal, or whatever. But, instead, the committee put in a 
red flag. It said: “Deemed to be legal.” That is the 
amendment. 


[Senator Frith.] 
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Surely this is Senate roulette. Honourable senators opposite 
knew the amendment was coming back and they knew that 
this bill was going to be referred to committee again. They 
knew that the committee was going to make the observations 
which it should have made and which it had the right to make 
when it was referred to committee last week. Surely honour- 
able senators opposite had all of the information at that time. 
They had all of the questions ready that they wanted to ask. 
Can someone explain how this process is helped by this 
strategy? 


Senator Frith: We thought you would never ask! 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, I would be 
glad to attempt to explain to the honourable senator why the 
committee did what it did. Basically, what we are concerned 
about here is the precedent that will be established by this 
action, and the likelihood that it will be used time and again to 
erode one of the most important powers that Parliament has. 


Senator MacDonald: Do you not think that I understand the 
issue? I understand the issue. I have accepted the inevitabili- 
v—S 

Senator Olson: You just asked for an explanation. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps I misinterpreted the honourable 
senator. He said that Senator MacEachen was not present last 
week, yet, when he described the situation, I was under the 
impression that he was not present last week either. 


In any event, what we are dealing with here is a precedent, 
and the importance of that precedent. 


Senator Flynn: Which one? 
Senator Asselin: He understands that. 


Senator Everett: He has just said that he does not. The 
Leader of the Government has said that we should take this 
matter seriously. If the government wants to take this serious- 
ly, then why not pass the amendment that was put forward? 
The government has said: “‘Let’s stop playing games.” In fact, 
it is the government that is playing games. 


Senator Murray: You are asking the government to say that 
the government, and, by the way, the Governor General, 
committed an illegal act. 


@ (1550) 


Senator Everett: On the contrary. You have stated that your 
actions are legal, but it goes further than legality; it goes to 
custom and usage and what occurs if your take this action. I 
can argue the legal principle, because in looking at the statute 
I believe that you can look at the question of urgency and say 
that, in a situation in which the House is dissolved and in 
which Parliament cannot be called back, the government can 
indulge in normal spending through Governor General’s spe- 
cial warrants. 


But in the situation that occurred here, as Senator Mac- 
Eachen has explained, when Parliament was merely adjourned 
or, in the latter cases, prorogued, then that urgency escalates. 


Senator Flynn: The urgency escalates? What urgency? 
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Senator Everett: The urgency that is described in the section 
of the Financial Administration Act. The Financial Adminis- 
tration Act clearly says that these expenditures have to be 
urgent. It has been interpreted to mean unforeseen and urgent. 


Senator Flynn: It is not in the act. 
Senator Frith: Yes, it is. 


Senator Everett: In the case of an adjournment and in the 
case of prorogation, where Parliament can be called back, 
clearly the urgency escalates. 


Senator Flynn: What is the difference between Parliament’s 
not being in session, or being dissolved, and its being 
adjourned? Where is the difference in the act or the text? 


Senator Everett: In the definition of urgency itself. 
Senator Flynn: No! 


Senator Everett: It goes to the very essence of Parliament, 
my friend, that Parliament has control over the purse; and if 
Parliament can be recalled it can be recalled in the case of 
prorogation and it can be very easily recalled in the case of 
adjournment. If we believe in the principle of parliamentary 
democracy, then where we can recall Parliament we should do 
so. Therefore, the argument of urgency escalates. In fact, in 
the 1951 or 1958 amendment— 


Senator Flynn: That is not in the text. 


Senator Everett: —section 30 subsection (5) does not 
change that test one iota. We are dealing here with a very 
archaic power. Senator Roblin has told me that it was used by 
the Imperial government in Britain to control the Governors 
General originally, and Senator Stewart has said that it was 
used by Governors and Governors General so that the spend- 
ing power of Parliament or the assembly in Canada could be 
overridden. 


But this power does not exist in the United Kingdom. It is 
not used, to my knowledge, in Australia or in New Zealand. In 
fact, I believe there is very little use of this power throughout 
the world. When Britain dissolves Parliament for an election, 
Parliament passes supply at that time, and it does not use 
warrants, because it does not have them there for use. If you 
are really concerned about what Senator Stewart is saying to 
us, take the matter seriously. Stop playing games! 


An Hon. Senator: Right on! Right on! 
Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Everett: You are the people who are not taking it 
seriously. You are the people who are playing games! 


Senator Frith: Hear, hear! 


Senator Everett: If you were serious about this, you might 
not accept our amendment but you would surely propose an 
undertaking that this not form a precedent— 


An Hon. Senator: Or happen again. 


Senator Everett: —and you would undertake, as the govern- 
ment leader stated, to amend the Financial Administration 
Act. 
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Senator Grafstein: Absolutely! 
Senator Everett: Why don’t you propose that? 
Senator Olson: Promise that you will! 


Senator Grafstein: Promise that you will! You will have 
your chance. 


Senator Everett: Why don’t you give us an undertaking? 


Senator Murray: Look, if the honourable senator wants me 
to propose that the Standing Senate Committee on Finance 
take under study the Financial Administration Act— 


Senator Grafstein: Undertake it from the government! 


Senator Murray: —and legislate from that side, I will be 
glad to do that right now. That is what I suggested, and that 
would be the appropriate way to proceed. 


Senator Frith: That is his version of a firm undertaking. 


Senator Grafstein: Give us an undertaking from your 
government. 


Senator Everett: That is nothing more, honourable senators, 
than sophistry. If you really believe that games are being 
played, then you should say that this is not a precedent, and 
undertake to bring forth amendments to the Financial 
Administration Act— 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 
Senator Everett: —so that this will not happen again. 
Senator Murray: Make us an offer! 


Senator Everett: My friends, we are dealing here with the 
essence of parliamentary democracy. I doubt if anyone in this 
entire chamber would seriously interfere with the power of 
Parliament to control the purse. 


Senator Grafstein: Absolutely not! 


Senator Everett: Everyone has been taught in history class 
over the years to know that the control of the purse is essential 
to parliamentary democracy. The government has done some- 
thing wrong, but instead of standing up and admitting it— 
saying that it will not happen again and that it is not a 
precedent—and getting the cooperation of this side of the 
house, the Leader of the Government in the Senate persists in 
arguing that veterans and the RCMP will not receive their 
cheques. 


Senator Murray: Pass the bill by Thursday. Will you pass 
the bill by Thursday? 


Senator Everett: Well, if you really care, why don’t you 
enshrine the principle of parliamentary democracy and say 
that this is not a precedent and amend the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act? 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, every time Senator 
Everett talks in that tone, I am astonished. I am really 
disappointed that he let himself get carried away—that is not 
putting it too strongly—as he seems to, by Senator Frith’s 
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tactic based on the argument by Senator Stewart (Antigon- 
ish—Guysborough). 

] just want to respond to his main point. He tells me that the 
urgency is greater when Parliament is only adjourned. Is that 
not right? That the Government’s authority to proceed by 
Governor General’s special warrants is more acceptable, if I 
understood correctly, when Parliament is dissolved or when 
Parliament is prorogued. 

[English] 

Is that correct? Your thesis is that there should be more 
urgency, in the sense that you give to this word, because there 
is no difference in the text. There is more urgency for parlia- 
mentary approval when Parliament is merely in recess than 
when it is dissolved or prorogued. That answers your 
argument. 

Senator Frith: No, that is not what he said at all. 

Senator Flynn: Let him answer. Don’t mix him up any more 
than he already is! 

Senator Guay: You were all on holidays for too long. 

Senator Everett: I am merely saying that if you, as a 
government, have the advice of the law officers that what you 
have done is legal, I can postulate as believable an argument, 
and probably win it in the courts, using the concept of the 
escalation of urgency; but I go further than that. I go to the 
constitutional usage, against which you cannot argue. Let us 
leave legality aside for the moment. 


Senator Murray: Legality is what is in the amendment. 


Senator Everett: Let us use legality in the broadest terms. 
That is what is meant by the amendment. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 

Senator Everett: What you are doing is deemed to be legal 
and constitutional, and that is what we are saying, and we are 
right. 

Senator Flynn: You are switching! 

Senator Everett: J am not switching at all! 

Senator Flynn: You are switching, because— 


Senator Everett: If you have time, I will make the speech all 
over again. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes, I know, but this is the third time 
that you have made it. I am trying to understand your 
argument. Now you are switching. You say that the urgency 
of asking for special warrants escalates when Parliament is 
only in recess. 


Senator Frith: No! 


Senator Flynn: Yes, that is what he said. Now you do not 
want that. You do not like it. 


Senator Frith: No, you did not like the truth, and now you 
are trying to change it. 


Senator Flynn: Speaking of the truth, my friend— 


Senator Frith: It is so clear in the statute. 
{Senator Flynn.] 
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Senator Flynn: My friend did not reply when I asked him 
about the warning that he gave us when he was Deputy Leader 
of the Government and wanted us to pass a supply bill, and he 
also said that the cheques would be withheld and no one would 
be paid. 

Senator Frith: You show it to me. 

@ (1600) 


Senator Flynn: I remember that. I will put it on the record, 
if you like. 


Senator Frith: You show me a situation exactly like this in 
which I behaved as you are behaving. Go ahead! 


Senator Flynn: I am speaking of the assurance or the 
warning that you gave us. 


Senator Frith: Go ahead, turn up such a situation, if you 
can! 

[ Translation] 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I come back to the 
point I wanted to make. Senator Everett’s argument overlooks 
the fact that the Financial Administration Act fundamentally 
changed the constitutional convention. The convention is now 
what the Financial Administration Act says it is. Do not try to 
dream, to pretend that it is different from what the Act says. 


[English] 
Senator Frith: That’s crazy! The Constitution is there. 


When a law is inconsistent with the Constitution, the Constitu- 
tion prevails. What else is the Constitution for? That is a joke! 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: That is what Senator Beau- 
doin said. He said that the Constitution is supreme. Is the 
Constitution not supreme? 


Senator Frith: Is the Constitution not supreme? 


Senator Flynn: Give me the text of the Constitution that is 
contrary to that of the Financial Administration Act. Give me 
that! You are talking through your hat! 


Senator Grafstein: Senator Flynn knows the difference be- 
tween an opinion dealing with illegalities or the breach of a 
statute and an opinion dealing with constitutional practices 
and conventions. And Senator Beaudoin made a very good 
point about that. 


Senator Flynn: You are not going to lecture me as if I were 
a child! 


Senator Grafstein: I’m not. Nobody could lecture you! 
Senator Flynn: Certainly not you, anyway! 
Senator Frith: Nor could anybody treat you like a child. 


Senator Grafstein: Honourable senators, allow me one 
point. Senator Flynn sat with me in the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. At that time 
we received opinions—veiled opinions—from the government 
dealing with the supposed conformity of a draft statute on 
immigration and amendments to the Criminal Code. We 
received opinions saying that it was “legal and constitutional”. 
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Subsequent to those opinions, we received opinions from 
three constitutional experts saying that those statutes were 
unconstitutional. In fact, the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons amended those statutes to conform to the Constitution. 


Surely there is a similar situation here. We have received 
anonymous opinions from the law officers of the Crown deal- 
ing with “some point of illegality”, without any explanation. 
Then you say that they are supreme. Well, they are not 
supreme. That is the point made by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate, and that is not correct. 


We are entitled to understand constitutional opinions and 
we have received strong constitutional opinions. Senator Beau- 
doin has made the point that the Constitution is supreme, and 
this act of Parliament is unconstitutional, clearly. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, now we have something new. Honour- 
able senators, we have something entirely new now: The 
Financial Administration Act is unconstitutional. Well, I chal- 
lenge you, my friend, to challenge the constitutionality of the 
Financial Administration Act! 


Honourable senators, this is another switch. Senators oppo- 
site don’t know where to hide. One moment they hide behind 
the fact that the warrants were issued while Parliament was in 
recess and now they say that the Financial Administration Act 
is unconstitutional. Nobody ever dared say that before. Sena- 
tor Grafstein is the first to say that. 


Senator Gigantés: He did not say that! 


Senator Frith: What the government did under the act is 
unconstitutional. 


Senator Grafstein: I did not say that. What I said was— 


Senator Flynn: You did not say that? Well, you don’t know 
what you are saying! Sit down and leave me in peace, for 
God’s sake! 


Senator Grafstein: As a former law officer of the Crown, 
why are you not allowing us to have a reasonable and reasoned 
debate about the important issue of parliamentary democracy? 
I do not understand you. I respect you, Senator Flynn— 


Senator Flynn: Well, I do not respect your opinion! 


Senator Grafstein: —and I have listened to you carefully, 
but, when it comes to constitutional democracy, each senator 
has a duty to uphold the Constitution. That is what senators on 
this side of the house are seeking to do, as I am sure are 
senators on the other side. 


Senator Flynn: If you tell me that you did not say that the 
Financial Administration Act is not constitutional, then I don’t 
understand; there is something wrong with my hearing. 


Senator Grafstein: Perhaps you should listen more carefully. 


Senator Flynn: But you did say it, because I was saying that 
conventions can be changed by law. And the convention was 
changed by law and, whether you like it or not, the law is 
there. The Financial Administration Act is there. 


Senator Grafstein: It is the interpretation of the law and the 
practice of law we are talking about. 
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Senator Flynn: You do not invoke the Constitution? Sit 
down and leave me in peace! You don’t know what you are 
talking about! You are only confusing the issue. I understand 
that you are confused yourself, but don’t try to confuse 
everybody else! I have never heard anything like it. 

[ Translation] 


To get back to Senator Everett’s argument that the situation 
is more serious when Parliament is adjourned— 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: That’s not what he said. 
Senator Flynn: Not him again! 
Senator Gigantés: Maybe I should explain, maybe I should 


interpret what he said! You don’t want to understand what he 
said. You are just being stubborn. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Gigantés, the plague from Athens! 
Come down from the Acropolis and listen and be quiet! 


Senator Gigantés: Well, my logic is still better than yours! 
Senator Flynn: At least I am not full of sound and fury! 


Senator Gigantés: Well, Senator Flynn, first we have to 
understand what Senator Everett said. 


Senator Flynn: I tried to discuss Senator Everett’s argu- 
ment. I think we are all aware of its weaknesses. Senator 
Everett said that when Parliament is just adjourned, it should 
be recalled and asked to pass an appropriations bill. 

The reverse is true. I agree that when Parliament is simply 
adjourned, it is very easy for the Government to call it back. 
For instance, under Rule 14(a) of the Senate, the Speaker may 
recall the Senate. You should have asked the Speaker to recall 
the Senate to say: Well, the government has no more appro- 
priations and we want it to ask for permission— 

[English] 

Senator Everett: At whose behest? It is the leader who asks 
the Speaker to call back the Senate. 

Senator Flynn: You probably don’t know about section 14, 
but you read it. 

[ Translation] 

The second point is that in the House of Commons, when 
they adjourned in December, Mr. Turner and Mr. Broadbent 
and those members who are not altogether ignorant and who 
seem to be more knowledgeable than a lot of senators, knew 
perfectly well— 

[English] 

Senator Frith: It is Mr. Turner’s fault; it is Mr. Broadbent’s 
fault. You cannot take the blame for anything, can you? 

Senator Flynn: Senator Frith does not like me to interrupt, 
but he is always interrupting. 

Senator Frith: I apologize. Senator Flynn is quite right, and 
I am sorry. 

Senator Flynn: I don’t mind. 

[ Translation] 

I will get back to that. Mr. Turner and Mr. Broadbent, 

when Parliament was adjourned, knew perfectly well that the 
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Government had tabled Supplementary Estimates in the 
House and that it would need money during the adjournment. 


[English] 
Senator Grafstein: They all asked that Parliament be recon- 
vened and the government refused. 


Senator Flynn: No, no, not on that ground, sir! 


Senator Grafstein: Mr. Broadbent asked that Parliament be 
reconvened and your Prime Minister refused. 


Senator Flynn: No, no, you are wrong! 


Senator Grafstein: Excuse me, I apologize. Mr. Turner, our 
leader, asked that Parliament be reconvened and your Prime 
Minister said, ‘No, I’m sorry, I’m busy.” 


Senator Flynn: You are wrong. I will not use the word that 
is unparliamentary, but you had better sit down in your seat or 
I will use it! 


@ (1610) 


I say again that neither Turner nor Broadbent asked Parlia- 
ment to be reconvened to vote supply. Yesterday that charge 
was made in the House. They were not there. They had 
someone else deal with it. Milliken and Boudria were the 
spokesmen for the Liberal Party. 


Senator Grafstein: They are members of Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: Stop yapping all the time! Would someone 
put him in the doghouse? 


It is obvious that Senator Grafstein will not understand this. 
Again I say that, under the rules of the House of Commons, 
precisely because now the Speaker is elected, if the leaders of 
the opposition parties had said, “We want Parliament to be 
recalled because we disagree with the idea of Governor Gener- 
al’s warrants,” the Speaker would have had to call Parliament 
back. That is why I intervened when Senator MacEachen 
spoke and I said, “Inept opposition.” 

In any event, when the supply bill was put forward, it was 
passed in ten minutes, with no objections. Of course, the 
guardian of the Constitution, Senator Stewart, woke up, as did 
Senator Frith. They said, “Listen, we have found something 
very important now, even if our point is superfluous and not 
serious.” 


Senator Frith: You do not think it is a serious issue? 


Senator Flynn: No, it is not serious. 
[ Translation] 

I am not joking. I don’t think that’s funny at all. 

Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: Where is your sense of 
humour? 

Senator Flynn: I say this whole debate is superficial, artifi- 
cial, political rhetoric and hypocrisy, and that it takes advan- 
tage of the ignorance of a number of senators and of the 
general public. 

You can change the Act. In fact, that was suggested on 
another occasion. I suggested it when I spoke last week. For 
instance, the National Finance Committee could have suggest- 

{Senator Flynn.] 
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ed removing subsection 30(5). If we suggest removing this 
sub-section, then you will have a problem. 


[English] 
Senator Frith: Then your government will do this again and 
again, because it is not serious! 


Senator Flynn: Let us delete subsection (5) of section 30. 
Senator Frith: That is not what we are talking about. 
Senator Flynn: Would you be happy with that? 


Senator Frith: The witness before the committee said that 
that subsection would not make any difference. Therefore, to 
decide to withdraw that is a big gift. 


Senator Flynn: In any event, that is not what Senator 
Everett was saying. The Secretary of the Treasury Board said 
that section 3 of the bill is superfluous. 


Senator Frith: That is the one, yes. 


Senator Roblin: That is not subsection (5). You have got it 
wrong, Royce, for once! 


Senator Flynn: I am suggesting, if you do not like subsection 
(5) of section 30 of the Financial Administration Act, then let 
us delete it. 


Senator Frith: Would you? 
Senator Flynn: Personally, I have no objection. 


Senator Frith: Would you bring in a private bill to repeal 
section 30? 


Senator Flynn: I think you should be the sponsor of that bill, 
since you have created such a fuss. 


Senator Frith: To repeal section 30? 


Senator Flynn: No, section 30 is something else. Mind you, 
section 30 was amended by your government to make it easier 
for the government to get Governor General’s warrants. That 
would not be fair to you. 


Senator Frith: It is hard to believe, but even Liberals make 
mistakes. That section was a mistake! 


Senator Flynn: They certainly do not behave in a very 
responsible way in the Senate on occasions such as this! 


Senator Frith: That is your opinion, and your opinion is that 
this is not serious. Therefore, the government will do it again 
and again, and there is nothing wrong with it. What makes it 
serious is that you do not think it is serious. 


Senator Flynn: But I say to you: Delete subsection (5) of 
section 30. 


Senator Frith: Why just subsection (5)? Why not the whole 
section? 


Senator Lefebvre: Let’s get on with the subject here! 


Senator Flynn: Senator Lefebvre, you should be interested 
in what your friend Senator Frith has to say. 


Senator Denis: You are delaying payment to officers. 
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[Translation] 

Senator Flynn: I well know it, Senator Denis, but you leaned 
so much to the Government side when you were in power. You 
know what I mean. You took it seriously then and you 
absolutely wanted us to take it seriously. Then we took it 
seriously because we always agreed to meet the deadline you 
set at the time. 

So what I am saying to you is that the problem here is not so 
much the law; if you want to change the law, I have no 
objection. It suits Parliament to allow the Government to 
obtain Governor General’s warrants when Parliament is 
adjourned. 


The procedure provided for in the other place is to vote 
additional, especially interim, supply motions, wihtout discuss- 
ing the Estimates in detail in the House, and to refer them to 
various committees for item-by-item consideration as we do 
here with the National Finance Committee. 


So when we get the bill itself in the Senate, we can pass it 
without difficulty. That is what should have been done here, as 
was done in the other place. 


Anyway, I repeat, it is artificial; it is an unnecessary, 
trumped-up affair. 


If you think you will stir up the people with it, I wish you 
good luck! 
[English] 

Some Hon. Senators: Question! 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: It is moved by the 


Honourable Senator MacEachen, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Argue: 


That the question, together with the Message from the 
House of Commons on the same subject, dated May 15, 
1989, be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance for consideration and report. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 
@ (1620) 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Will those honourable 
senators in favour of the motion please say “‘yea”’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Will those honourable 
senators who are against the motion please say “‘nay’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: In my opinion, the 
“yeas” have it. 
And two honourable senators having risen. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Please call in the 
senators. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: The doors of the chamber will now 


be locked. 


Motion carried on the following division: 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Argue 
Austin 
Bonnell 
Buckwold 
Cools 
Corbin 
Davey 
De Bané 
Denis 
Everett 
Fairbairn 
Frith 
Giganteés 
Grafstein 
Graham 
Guay 
Haidasz 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks 
Kenny 
Kirby 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Asselin MacDonald 
Atkins (Halifax) 
Balfour Macquarrie 
Barootes Muir 
Bazin Murray 
Beaudoin Nurgitz 
Bolduc Ottenheimer 
Chaput-Rolland Phillips 
Cochrane Poitras 
David Robertson 
Doody Roblin 
Flynn Simard 
Macdonald Spivak 
(Cape Breton) Walker—26. 
ABSTENTIONS 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Kolber 
Lang 
LeBlanc 


(Beauséjour) 


Leblanc 
(Saurel) 

Lefebvre 

Lewis 


MacEachen 


Marchand 
McElman 
Molgat 
Molson 
Olson 
Perrault 
Petten 
Robichaud 
Stewart 


(Antigonish- 
Guysborough) 


Stollery 
Turner 


van Roggen—41. 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Nil 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Let the doors be opened. 


[English] 
NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTINGS OF THE 
SENATE 


Leave having been given to proceed to Notices of Motions: 


Hon. Fernand E. Leblanc (Saurel): Honourable senators, 
with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(q), I 
move: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit while the Senate is sitting today 
and tomorrow, and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in 
relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


[ Translation] 
NATIONAL FINANCE 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Hon. Fernand E. Leblanc (Saurel): Honourable senators, I 
wish to immediately inform the Members of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance that our committee 
will meet this afternoon at 5.30 p.m. in Room 256-S to deal 
with Bill C-14. 


@ (1650) 
[English] 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, am I correct in my understanding 
that there is to be an organizational meeting this afternoon at 
5:30 to discuss the subject matter, possible witnesses and so on, 
and then tomorrow morning witnesses will be invited to appear 
before the committee sometime around noon or prior to that 
and, hopefully, if all goes well, we can expect to see a report 
back here tomorrow afternoon? 


I ask that because I had intended asking the house for 
authority to sit this evening, but, obviously, that would no 
longer be necessary. Tomorrow morning was an alterative 
option I would have pursued, had the committee not been 
meeting tomorrow morning. There is obviously no point in 
pushing that further. I just wanted to make sure I was on the 
right track. 


Senator Leblanc: Honourable senators, members of the 
committee will decide this afternoon what they want to do 
tomorrow and what witnesses they want to invite. That is the 
problem we shall discuss this afternoon. Therefore, I think we 
should sit at 5:30 and try to organize our meeting for 
tomorrow. 

(The Hon. the Speaker.] 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SEVENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Tuesday, May 16, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


SEVENTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that the Regulations for 
the Senators’ Travel Policy, presented in the Senate on 
June 2, 1988 and adopted on June 7, 1988, be amended as 
follows: 


A.That regulation No. 7 be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor: 


7.While travelling, a Senator and an alternate may 
claim meals and accommodation and car rental 
expenses up to a maximum of three (3) days instead 
of two (2) days in the case of Regional trips and four 
(4) days instead of three (3) days in the case of 
National trips, up to a maximum limit of $120.00 per 
day upon production of receipts. 


B.That the following regulations be added after regulation 
No. 16: 


17.Without increasing the total number of points 
allocated, Senators may travel to destinations outside 
Canada upon application and approval by the Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy Budgets and Adminis- 
tration. The application should state the dates, the 
destination and the purpose of the trip. The points 
allocated to such travel will be related to the costs of 
the travel and will be determined by the Internal 
Economy Committee. 

18.A Senator, or the spouse of a Senator, may upgrade 
the travel arrangements provided by the Parliamen- 
tary Associations Secretariat provided that one-half a 
travel point is deducted for each upgrade from one 
class to another.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that the 
report be taken into consideration now. 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, with respect, I would prefer that 
this be held over to another sitting. It is not that I have any 
right to see a report earlier than anyone else, but I have not 
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had an opportunity of seeing it or studying it, and it seems to 
deal with a significant rule change. Therefore, I would like to 
have some time to look at it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


SHIPBUILDING 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—POLAR 8 ICEBREAKER PROJECT— 
GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, on May 
10 last I asked a question regarding the construction of the 
Polar 8 icebreaker. It was hoped that by now the federal 
government would have finalized its long-promised $500-mil- 
lion icebreaker contract by summer and it was hoped, of 
course, that the icebreaker would be built in British Columbia. 
I must say, as a short preamble to the question, that I was very 
heartened by the statement of the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate, as he seemed to have a grasp of the importance 
of the project. On May 10 he said: 


—we look forward confidently to completing the contract 
definition phase of this project by the end of this year and 
moving into the construction phase early next year. 


He went on to say: 


The Polar 8 icebreaker project is consistent with the 
important values of this government: first, Canadian 
Arctic sovereignty; second, scientific support; and, third, 
environmental protection. Those are three very good rea- 
sons— 


Which, indeed, they are. 


—which accord, as I say, with the values of this govern- 
ment—why the Polar 8 icebreaker is a priority project 
with us. 


Honourable senators, I have a feeling of incredible dismay 
when I now read a contrary statement by the former whip of 
the Conservative caucus here in Ottawa, Mr. Chuck Cook. He 
has given an interview to the North Shore News, a publication 
that covers the area where we had hoped the icebreaker was 
going to be built, at least in part. The interview reads as 
follows: 


... everyone from fellow North Shore Conservative MP 
Chuck Cook to shipyard junior representatives were far 
from optimistic about the future of the icebreaker con- 
tract—and the estimated 1,000 jobs it would mean in 
Versatile’s Victoria and North Vancouver yards. 

Cook, MP for Versatile’s North Vancouver riding, said 
Monday “I’ve always had serious doubts about whether it 
(Polar 8) would get built.” 
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As to the Conservative government’s commitment to 
the Polar 8, Cook said, “They were committed to the 
nuclear submarine program— 


And we know what happened to that. 


Honourable senators, would the real expert on the Polar 8 
project please stand up? Is it the member of Parliament from 
North Vancouver who says it probably is not going to go 
ahead? Is he right or is the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, who gave a blood-stirring statement the other day 
about how this government was committed to getting this 
project down the ways? There are 1,000 jobs at stake here and 
a payroll of $120 million. Mr. Leader, we want the facts, and 
we don’t want to be conned! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations: Honourable 
senators, the position of the government is as I stated it on the 
previous occasion. 


Senator Perrault: I take it then that the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate is going to have a very serious 
conversation with Mr. Chuck Cook, the member of Parliament 
who purportedly is a spokesman for this project in the area. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, Senator Perrault 
knows better than to come in here with tattered newspaper 
clippings, with indirect quotations, attributing statements to 
members of the other place, which they may or may not have 
made, and then putting his own colourful interpretation on 
those statements. 

I repeat: The position of the government is as I stated on the 
previous occasion. 


Senator Perrault: The fact is that this is a statement made 
by Mr. Cook. He has never denied it. It has been widely 
publicized in British Columbia. For the Leader of the Govern- 
ment to say that I have brought in some discredited, tatty 
newspaper clippings is incredible. This is a newspaper which 
supported the Conservatives, by and large, in the last federal 
campaign. 


@ (1700) 
Senator MacEachen: Definitely tattered! 


Senator Perrault: This is the headline: 
Polar 8 jobs vanish in smoke-and-mirrors game 
The first paragraph says: 
Broken promises and higher taxes are the Mulroney gov- 
ernment’s battle plan for fighting the deficit. 
Senator MacEachen: And everything else. 


Senator Perrault: 


Jobs for 1,000 B.C. shipbuilders—400 on the North 
Shore—are the latest casualty. 


It is the saddest story one can possibly imagine. 


Senator Argue: The cookhouse is smoking. 
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POLAR 8 ICEBREAKER—REQUEST FOR GOVERNMENT 
COMMITMENT TO BUILD ON WEST COAST 


Hon. George van Roggen: I have a supplementary question 
regarding the icebreaker. I grant I was not here to hear the 
statement of the Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
which has just been referred to. 


Senator Phillips: Would you like it repeated? 


Senator van Roggen: Well, possibly you can repeat part of it 
in answer to my question. With budgetary restraints and with 
this being a very large budgetary item, and there still being 
concern about saving money by redesigning the engines, I 
understand that some reconsideration and redesign and delay 
may be incurred before this project goes ahead. However, what 
disturbed me, recalling the terrific fight we had to get that 
icebreaker allotted to a west coast shipyard, after the massive 
contracts given to the east coast shipyards for the corvettes 
and other naval shipbuilding, was that the Minister of Trans- 
port indicated, in a statement I heard on television, that the 
matter was not only up for some redesign but that even the 
location of its construction— 


Senator Perrault: Right! 


Senator van Roggen: —was subject to review. I would ask 
the government for an unequivocal confirmation that, when 
that ship is built, perhaps after some delay for redesign, it will 
be built on the west coast of Canada. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, what prevents me or the government from making 
that statement today is the fact that there is a corporate 
reorganization and some ownership changes that seem to be 
under way involving those companies; until some of those 
questions are resolved, the government cannot give the kind of 
commitment for which the honourable senator has asked. 


Senator van Roggen: | might say in answer to that that the 
delays of the government would, of course, cause any of the 
west coast shipyards, which have had no work from the 
government for some years, to come to a point where it might 
have difficulties. If you wait long enough, the company’s 
shipyards on the west coast will indeed collapse. 


Senator Perrault: Precisely! 


Senator van Roggen: And then you will have the excuse that 
there are no shipyards out there to build anything. 


Senator Murray: That is not the situation, as the honourable 
senator will know. 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
MONITORING OF SITUATION 
TANZANIA—GOVERNMENT WHEAT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, in view of the hour, 
I should just like to give the Leader of the Government notice 
of a couple of urgent questions. The first is to ask him if he 


{Senator Argue.] 
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could find out whether a committee or some other organization 
is being put together now to monitor the drought situation on 
the prairies of western Canada. I ask that because I know that 
there has been a limited amount of rainfall in some areas. I 
also know that there are very large areas that have had no 
rainfall at all. 

As honourable senators know, the drought payments for 
1988, promised in November, have not been paid to date. The 
reason the government gives is that they do not have a 


formula, or an agreement on how the formula is to be put ~ 


together. I have also heard that there is some question about 
whether it is a federal or a federal-provincial joint payment 
that will be made. 


Therefore, I ask the Leader of the Government if he would 
make inquiries to see that we do not have this unconscionable 
delay again in at least establishing what the facts are related 
to the distress caused by the drought in 1989. 


The other question of which I should like to give him notice 
has to do with a report that the federal government, through 
CIDA, is involved in a $75 million wheat enhancement pro- 
gram in Tanzania. Apparently, that program is continuing, 
despite a study warning that it is economically unsound and 
despite protests from rural people that it is stealing their land 
and destroying their lives. 


e (1710) 


It may sound a little extreme, but I know that some 
bureaucrats, whether they be in CIDA in Ottawa or in Tan- 
zania, or wherever, have gone ahead with programs—and I 
know of one in southern Saskatchewan, as a matter of fact—in 
such a way that they paid no respect whatever to the people 
making their living by working the land. In other words, being 
left alone was vital to the ongoing enterprises that were there, 
farming, ranching and other pursuits, and yet that is what has 
happened to those people. Those people had used that land for 
hundreds of years for grazing purposes, and now this project is 
going in there and breaking up the sod and driving the people 
off the land. 


It seems to me that that is sufficient evidence that the 
government, before it continues with this $75 million project, 
should find out what the people directly involved think about 
it. If the government is destroying the livelihood of thousands 
of people down there, surely, in the name of common sense, it 
should back off. 


I thought I would give you notice today, because I will raise 
this matter again tomorrow. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, taking the second question first, I will inquire of 
officials of the Canadian International Development Agency 
with a view to obtaining a report and bringing it to the Senate 
in the near future. 


With regard to the first question, there was no unconscion- 
able delay in setting the ground rules or obtaining the informa- 
tion for the program to which the honourable senator has 
referred. There has never been a program of that scope 
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undertaken in this country before. The federal government, the 
provinces and the farmers took the necessary time to collect 
the information that was needed so that our assistance would 
be effective. 


I may say that the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Mazankowski, has taken occasion, within the 
past few days, to consult with his counterparts from western 
Canada on these matters in the course of a meeting of 
Ministers of Agriculture from across the country, but I will 
refer Senator Olson’s question regarding further monitoring of 
the drought situation to Mr. Mazankowski to see if there is 
some further information that can be brought to the Senate. 


Senator Olson: A supplementary question. I should like to 
advise the Leader of the Government that I know of dozens—I 
was going to say hundreds, but perhaps that is a little too 
much. I know of scores of farmers who are vigorously protest- 
ing the criteria that have been set down to designate the three 
categories of drought, which are mild, moderate and severe. 


This is important, because there are different levels of 
payments that will be made for each category. In fact, there 
was a different level of payment made in the initial payments. 
By the way, some of them are winning. They were able to get 
through to the bureaucrats who set these levels of payments to 
the point where they modified them. So, if the honourable 
senator thinks that this is not having some effect, and if he 
believes that there are no farmers who are at least aggrieved 
and terribly distressed by the way this has been handled, I can 
assure him he is mistaken. The basic problem is that they do 
not agree on the facts; that is, how dry is dry and how many 
inches or centimetres of moisture fell in the various areas. 
There is good reason for that. However, if the Leader of the 
Government wants to dismiss this and say there is nothing to 
it, I will be happy to report that to the farmers who have gone 
to these meetings and, in many cases, made their points. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
CLOSURE OF CFB SUMMERSIDE, P.E.l GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. On 
Mother’s Day, a day on which all mothers are respected and 
honoured, almost all of the mothers, fathers and children of 
P.E.I. had their heads down, marching in the rain. Almost 10 
per cent of the island’s total population arrived in Summerside. 
They are upset because the government is closing Canadian 
Forces Base Summerside. 


I wonder if the Leader of the Government in the Senate can 
tell us that the government has reconsidered this matter so 
that these mothers can celebrate Mother’s Day next year at 
home with their families. I ask this question on behalf of all 
those people who will lose their jobs and homes in the town of 
Summerside. The town of Summerside will become almost a 
ghost town, if the government does not reconsider its decision 
to do this terrible thing to this small town. 


Has the government reconsidered its position and will it 
keep Canadian Forces Base Summerside open? 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I have nothing further to report on this matter. I 
attempted to reply to questions that dealt with the points 
raised by the honourable senator last week, I believe. There 
has been no change in the policy of the government with 
regard to this matter. 


CLOSURE OF CFB SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I—CONSEQUENCES FOR 
MEDICAL EMERGENCY AIR EVACUATIONS AND 
SEARCH-AND-RESCUE OPERATIONS 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, if there is to 
be no change in the government’s policy, could the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate tell us what is to happen to the 
search-and-rescue operations and medical emergency air 
evacuations to Halifax and Moncton? Does the leader not 
realize that we are on an island and have to wait two or three 
hours for a boat to come across, if there are no medical 
emergency air evacuations? Would the leader make strong 
recommendations to ihe government to make sure medical 
emergency air evacuations and search-and-rescue operations 
are maintained on this island in the gulf? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, Senator Bonnell asked the same question on May 4. 
That was replied to yesterday, when the Deputy Leader of the 
Government in the Senate presented delayed answers to oral 
questions. The reply is to be found on page 205 of Hansard. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES—REPORTED CUTBACKS IN ACOA AND 
ERDA BUDGETS—GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have 
another question for the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. The only hope we had in Atlantic Canada for regional 
development was through ACOA. I read in the local newspa- 
pers today that its budget has been cut back by approximately 
25 per cent. I also understand that many of the ERDA 
agreements will be cancelled. Because of this, there are going 
to be many problems in Atlantic Canada respecting unemploy- 
ment and development. 


This is the poorest part of Canada and yet it seems to be hit 
hardest by this Budget. Is there any way that we in the Senate, 
and others, can get the government to reconsider these cut- 
backs in ACOA and ERDA, so that Atlantic Canada will not 
be so drastically hurt by the Budget of this government? 


Senator Phillips: You voted against it! 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, it is good to see that ACOA now has some friends on 
the other side of this chamber. They were few and far between 
over there when we were trying to get the legislation 
through— 
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Senator MacEachen: Oh, we supported it unanimously. You 
did not let us split it. 


Senator Frith: We were very much in favour of it and 
wanted to put the minister to work. 


Senator Murray: There is no question of cancelling any 
federal-provincial agreements whatsoever. As I said in reply to 
a question several weeks ago from Senator Thériault, there are 
agreements that expire and that are not automatically 
renewed. They are discussed and renegotiated between the 
federal government and the provincial governments in accord- 
ance with the economic development priorities of each level of 
government. 


Senator Bonnell has a strange definition of “cutback”. 
Regional development spending in the Atlantic provinces in 
1987-88 was something in excess of $280 million, a consider- 
able increase over what had been spent before. In 1988-89, the 
fiscal year which has just ended, regional development spend- 
ing in the Atlantic provinces was approximately $420 million. 
In the fiscal year just begun, 1989-90, regional development 
spending in the Atlantic provinces will be in excess of $500 
million. Those are enormous increases, and it is quite inaccu- 
rate to talk about cutbacks. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I do not know whom 
to believe. I read the minister’s statement in the local newspa- 
pers today, and Mr. MacKay, the minister who represents 
ACOA, said that the ACOA money—over $1.4 billion—is to 
be spread over six to seven years, instead of five years. 
Consequently, that means a 25 to 30 per cent reduction in the 
amount of money going to the provinces through ACOA. 


I do not know whether to believe what Mr. MacKay has 
said, who is the minister responsible, or whether to believe the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate, who tells me there is 
to be no cutback. Who is right? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it is correct that the 
$1.05 billion would be spent over a longer period of time than 
the five years from 1987-88 originally intended, but it is still 
not correct to speak of cutbacks in regional development 
spending. 

Senator Argue: Spell it out! 

e (1720) 


Senator Murray: I have just placed the approximate figures 
on the record, and this year regional development spending 
will be something in excess of $500 million, and, as far ahead 
as I can see, it will certainly be well in excess of $400 million 
per year. So it is not correct to speak of a cutback. 


While the amount spent this year will represent an enor- 
mous increase over previous years, it is true that ACOA will 
have to be very careful in making new spending commitments 
in the next year or so; but ACOA is doing a land-office 
business, if that is the term, in the Atlantic provinces. The 
response from the private sector has been phenomenal. The 
cooperation with the provincial governments, as given in their 
testimony, has been very effective. While regional develop- 
ment, like all other areas of government spending, has had to 
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contribute something to the battle against the deficit, our 
commitment is still undiminished; and the investment in 
regional development is, as I say, very considerable in the 
Atlantic provinces. 


Senator Doody: Hear, hear! 


Senator Bonnell: I have one further question, honourable 
senators. I understand that any major investment will not be 
considered by ACOA; it might give interest buy-downs, but no 
grants, as is the case for small investors. To me, $1.05 billion 
over seven years rather than five years is a cutback. It is 
certainly going to be less money. In the case of anyone who has 
a major investment and wants to expand to give us something 
worthwhile, I understand that ACOA is not going to consider 
those applications if they are over $2 million. 


Senator Murray: Honouable senators, that is not true. You 
are talking about eligible costs in excess of $2 million. There 
will be less in the amount of assistance available. These 
applications account for a very small proportion of the total 
number of applications, although they take up a lot of money. 
Most of the applications to ACOA are for projects with 
eligible costs of $2,000 and below; and ACOA will continue to 
offer a whole range of assistance for those applications. For 
those projects between $200,000 and $2 million, ACOA will 
offer interest rate buy-downs and loan insurance, which are 
very popular and effective instruments. 


I do not think you will see a significant decrease in interest 
on the part of the private sector. There are other parts of the 
country that would very much like to have the range of 
programs and program assistance available under ACOA in 
the Atlantic provinces. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


THALIDOMIDE VICTIMS AND AIDS-AFFLICTED HEMOPHILIACS— 
GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate whether he 
would inform this chamber of the present stance of the federal 
government with regard to the requests for federal compensa- 
tion from two categories of very unfortunate Canadians. There 
are the thalidomide victims; and there are also the hemo- 
philiacs who have contracted AIDS because of tainted blood 
products received during treatment. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall ask Mr. Beatty, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, for a report on both matters. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 
STORAGE OF PCBs—EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROVINCES FROM 
INTERIM ORDERS—INSPECTION OF SITES 


Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, I have a question 
on the environment for the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. Almost eight months after the Minister of the Envi- 
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ronment issued interim orders governing the storage of PCBs 
the federal government has released a list of provinces exempt- 
ed from those orders. The list includes all of the provinces, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island, despite the fact 
that New Brunswick and Newfoundland have no specific 
legislation or regulations dealing with the storage of PCBs and 
that British Columbia has storage regulations, but no enforce- 
ment provisions. Can the Leader of the Government explain 
why these provinces were exempted, despite their lack of 
regulations? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I am sorry. I am unaware of the facts as stated by the 
honourable senator. I will ask Mr. Lucien Bouchard for a 
report. 

Senator Kenny: Thank you. 


Perhaps you could raise another issue with the minister at 
the same time. Two weeks before the announcement of the 
interim order Senator Doody tabled the Canadian Council of 
Resource and Environment Ministers’ National Inventory of 
PCB Storage Sites, which lists 2,300 federal and provincial 
sites containing a total of 4.1 million litres of hazardous waste. 
Could the Leader of the Government in the Senate determine 
if all of these sites have since—that is, during the last eight 
months—been inspected to see whether they comply with the 
interim orders? If not, when will an inspection take place? 


Senator Murray: I shall make inquiries, honourable senator. 


DELAYED ANSWER TO ORAL QUESTION 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


USE OF NUCLEAR REACTORS IN SPACE—GOVERNMENT ACTION 
AND POLICY 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have the delayed answer to a 
question raised by Senator Grafstein on April 4 regarding the 
Environment—Use of Nuclear Reactors in Space—Govern- 
ment Action and Policy. 

(The answer follows:) 

Canada has played an active role in the international 
community in dealing with the use of nuclear power 
sources in space since the COSMOS 694 satellite crashed 
into northern Canada in 1978. 

The United Nations is developing principles to guide 
the use of all forms of nuclear power in space, including 
nuclear reactors. These discussions have taken place in 
the UN Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space and 
both its Scientific and Technical Sub-Committee and 
Legal Sub-Committee. Canada has played a leading role 
in these negotiations. 

To date, an international consensus has been reached 
on principles relevant to the use of nuclear reactors in 
outer space proposed by Canada concerning: 

- Applicability of International Law 

- Notification of Re-entry 
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- Consultations 
- Assistance to States 
- Settlement of Disputes 


The major focus of negotiations at present is the princi- 
ple dealing with guidelines and criteria for safe use of 
nuclear power sources. 


The Canadian government continues to attach priority 
to dealing with the potential problems posed by the use of 
reactors and other nuclear power sources in space. The 
negotiations in the United Nations, which involve those 
countries that develop and use nuclear power sources, as 
well as those that could be affected by any accident, are 
the best way to find a solution. 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
MOTION FOR ADDRESS IN REPLY—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—(Honourable Senator Graham). (7th day of 
resuming debate) 


Hon. B. Alasdair Graham: Honourable senators, I apologize 
for presuming on your time at this late hour. 


Senator Phillips: That was an excellent speech; shut it off 
there! 


Senator Graham: | want to thank all honourable senators 
who warmed up the chamber in the earlier debate on Bill 
C-14. I thought the curtain raiser and the preliminaries were 
quite appropriate for what I have to say. 


I want to begin by congratulating all honourable senators 
who participated in this debate. Particular mention should be 
made of the mover and seconder, Senators Ottenheimer and 
Bolduc. As well, I want to congratulate Your Honour for your 
appointment as Speaker. The Speaker pro tempore, Senator 
Molgat, also deserves special mention, and we are in debt to 
Senator Asselin, who served in that capacity during the last 
Parliament. 


Two eminent officers of this chamber have departed. We are 
grateful to former Clerk Charles Lussier and the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, René Jalbert, for their many kind- 
nesses and courtesies. At the same time we congratulate and 
welcome the new Clerk, Gordon Barnhart, and the new Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, Lieutenant-General René 
Gutknecht. We are confident that they will find their time in 
this place challenging, rewarding and interesting. 


@ (1730) 
Honourable senators may not be surprised to learn that I 


find little comfort in the throne speech. Indeed, coming from 
Atlantic Canada, especially from Cape Breton, I find it dis- 
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turbing in its lack of clarity and commitment to the disadvan- 
taged regions of this country. 


On August 2, 1984, the then Conservative leader Brian 
Mulroney promised, in Halifax, that: 


The Progressive Conservative Party will ensure, through 
effective regional development policies, that young people 
in Atlantic Canada are able to advance and prosper in 
stable and rewarding careers while remaining in their 
home provinces. 

In September 1986 the then Transport Minister John Cros- 
bie stated, in Moncton, that Atlantic Canada “isn’t ‘have not’ 
if you compare it to Bangladesh.” Unfortunately, that sad 
statement appears at times to be illustrative of the manner in 
which Atlantic Canada is perceived by the present federal 
government. 

The list of economic setbacks is, to say the least, startling. 
One has only to read the headlines about cutbacks—indeed, 
they are cutbacks—at ACOA, and threatened closures and 
cutbacks at armed forces bases, fish plants, VIA Rail, CN 
Rail, Marine Atlantic, DEVCO—specifically, at the moment, 
the future of Lingan Mine—SYSCO, the CBC, Air Canada, 
Canadian Airlines and drastic changes to the unemployment 
insurance program to understand why so many people are 
experiencing so much anxiety and fear for their futures. 


Honourable senators, let me acknowledge at the outset that, 
however isolated, there are individual success stories. But the 
litany of economic tragedies, combined with the latest unem- 
ployment rate of 24 per cent on the island of Cape Breton, 
engenders frustration and, in some cases, a feeling of helpless- 
ness; a feeling of malaise in the community at large seems to 
have developed. People wonder what bad news the next 
announcement will bring. 


When the present government took office in 1984, the 
unemployment rate in Cape Breton was unacceptably high at 
21 per cent. Today, more than four years later, that rate has 
climbed to an alarming 24.2 per cent. 


Atlantic Canada is a region as distinct as any in Canada. 
Many of the smaller communities, though economically hard 
hit, have endured for hundreds of years. Our people have a 
history of making the most of what they have. Most of our 
people have stayed at home, not because they lacked the 
ability to recognize and capitalize on opportunities elsewhere, 
but because their ties to the communities that dot Atlantic 
Canada were strong and they always lived in hope of a better 
tomorrow. 


But what of the Prime Minister’s promise that Atlantic 
Canadians would no longer have to “go down the road” in 
search of opportunity and a better life for themselves and their 
families? A quick comparison of the most recent unemploy- 
ment rates of April 1989 with those of late 1984 indicate that, 
despite several years of economic growth on a national basis, 
unemployment rates are painfully high and, indeed, in some 
cases, have been exacerbated over the past four years. 


On Cape Breton Island we have piled layer upon layer of 
bureaucracy, and what are the results? A three-percentage- 
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point rise in unemployment over a four-year period hardly 
constitutes a “Massachusetts miracle.” 


Clearly, initiatives which broaden the base of new oppor- 
tunities are urgently required. The continuing problems of 
underdevelopment and slow growth are deep rooted. But the 
failure of government policy, highlighted by an unemployment 
rate of 24.2 per cent, cannot be attributed to historical causes 
alone. The present trend with respect to closures, shutdowns 
and opportunities denied can only lead to human tragedy. 


The total federal government budget was allocated on the 
basis of ten expenditure envelopes. The economic and regional 
development envelope includes the majority of expenditures 
that can be thought of as providing broad or general economic 
support. The budget for this envelope has fallen 10.1 per cent 
between 1984-85 and the past fiscal year, 1988-89. In absolute 
terms, the annual budget has been slashed from $14.9 billion 
to $13.4 billion. As a percentage of the federal budget, this 
envelope has fallen from 13.6 per cent to 10.3 per cent in the 
last four and a half years. 


@ (1740) 


Clearly, the cuts have affected not just regional development 
programs but also those initiatives that are vital for combining 
social and economic development investment in;a coordinated 
approach: to build upon our traditional industries, to promote 
skills training and fund job creation. 


When addressing the Saint John Board of Trade on October 
13 of last year, the Prime Minister said: 


The federal government has a responsibility for regional 
development in the interests of national unity and as well, 
in the interests of fairness... we will not have two 
Canadas in the economic sense any more than in the 
constitutional sense. We will not have one Canada that is 
prospering at the centre, while other regions do not 
receive a fair share of economic opportunity. 


Those were very eloquent words, spoken, I am sure, in an 
eloquent way. I agree with those words. Any fair-minded 
Canadian would agree with those words. But like so many 
others, when put to the test for performance delivered, they 
fail miserably. 


Speaking last November at Perspective 2000, a conference 
sponsored by the Economic Council of Canada, Lars Osberg, 
an economics professor at Dalhousie University, said: 


Over the 1980s, access to employment has become more 
unequally distributed in Canada. The incidence of long 
duration unemployment has increased and has spread 
west from Atlantic Canada to become a feature of the 
labour markets of northern Ontario/Quebec, the Prairies 
and British Columbia. 


Professor Osberg says flatly that, “Since recovery has been 
centred in southern Ontario, regional disparities in unemploy- 
ment have increased considerably.” 

The conclusion that these program and expenditure cuts 
have contributed to a concentration of economic activity, jobs 
and investment in central Canada is inescapable. 
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Let me make some comparisons. The most. startling 
increases in relative unemployment are seen in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, where unemployment was 81 per cent higher 
than the national average in 1984, but soared to a level 110 per 
cent higher at the end of 1988; Prince Edward Island, where 
unemployment increased from 13 per cent to 67 per cent more 
than the national average between 1984 and 1988; and Nova 
Scotia, where unemployment increased from 16 per cent to 31 
per cent more than the national average between 1984 and 
1988. 


Professor Osberg has termed the phenomenon of depressed 
local labour markets and increasing reliance on unemployment 
insurance the “Atlantic Syndrome’, and he believes that this 
reality has become a general characteristic of much of Cana- 
da’s resource regions. 


Almost two years ago the establishment of the Atlantic 
Canada Opportunities Agency was trumpeted as a shining 
example of the government’s commitment to regional develop- 
ment in Atlantic Canada. Speaking in Saint John during the 
last election campaign, Prime Minister Mulroney said: 


I worked hard at making ACOA happen because I truly 
believed it could have far-reaching effects across this 
region. The results are already interesting. 


I would certainly agree with that last statement! 


On February 15, 1988, ACOA introduced its new Action 
Program to replace both the Industrial and Regional Develop- 
ment Program, commonly known as, IRDP, which lapsed at 
the end of June last, and the Atlantic Enterprise Program, 
which has been in existence since 1985. 


When the Prime Minister announced the establishment of 
ACOA in St. John’s in June of 1987, he talked of “a new 
mission and opportunity.” Some skeptics might say it was 
really a political mission of political opportunism, and there is 
some clear evidence to support the skeptics. 


Here is what reporter Rick Grant had to say on this subject 
on the ATV evening news out of Halifax on March 3 of this 
year: 


It comes as no surprise that governments use taxpayers’ 
money to sway voters at election time. What may be a 
shocker is how much is used. This week ATV sifted 
through mounds of documents to look at one agency 
created to help Atlantic business, ACOA. 


We have learned that one-fifth of ACOA’s five-year $1 
billion budget was spent or committed in 81 days last fall. 


During the election and in the month before it was called, 
ACOA was spending $100,000 an hour around the clock 
for 81 days. If the spending spree of $200 million every 81 
days had continued, ACOA would have been broke in less 
than 14 days. 


In the last three days of the election that ACOA made 
commitments in New Brunswick, it promised $24 million 
or $335,000 an hour non-stop for 72 hours and made an 
announcement every 23 minutes. 
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During that period in former ACOA Minister Gerald 
Merrithew’s Saint John, New Brunswick riding, the 
Irving pulp mill received $4.5 million to make toilet 
paper. 

Fredericton Tories helped swamp Liberal Brad Woodside 
with a two and one-half month cascade of cash totalling 
$33 million. With an $80 million windfall over the 81 
days, New Brunswick fared best, Newfoundland was next, 
followed by Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The 
$8 million spent in Dartmouth didn’t save Conservative 
Mike Forrestall from defeat, and the $1.3 million spent in 
Halifax wasn’t enough for former Cabinet Minister 
Stuart McInnes to fend off Liberal Mary Clancy. 


I am still reading from Mr. Grant’s statement that evening. 
According to Mr. Grant: 


In the first five weeks of this year ACOA contributions to 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland total $550,000, that’s 
$100,000 a week compared to $100,000 an hour during 
the election. 


September spending, 30 days prior to the election call 
amounted to $78 million. Spending during the election, as 
I mentioned, was $123 million, for a total of $201 million. 


I am not suggesting, honourable senators, for one minute 
that the regional development programs of the government 
ought to shut down completely during an election campaign, 
but I am reminded of the story about the old gentleman who 
said that it’s one thing to scratch your back a little, but it’s 
quite another to tear it all asunder. In this respect, the 
pyramid of promises and the monumental manipulation of 
taxpayers’ money was unprecedented and beyond comparison. 


I return to the Prime Minister’s words of October 13, 1988. 
He said: 


The federal government has a responsibility for regional 
development in the interests of national unity and as well 
in the interests of fairness. 


In the context of what has transpired since this government’s 
re-election, it might be timely to ask the Prime Minister to 
revisit his lofty eloquence. 


The restoration and enhancement of VIA Rail services in 
the maritimes was a major promise of the Conservative Party 
in 1984. “Use it or lose it”, the Prime Minister, the Deputy 
Prime Minister and others admonished Canadians. And use it 
they have. Ridership in the maritimes was up 9 per cent in 
1988 over 1987. Revenues in the region were up 12 per cent in 
the same period. This upward trend continued in the first two 
months of 1989. In January and February of this year revenue 
was up 21 per cent and 17.5 per cent respectively, in compari- 
son with the same two months of 1988. 


Those who have travelled to Atlantic Canada recognize the 
unlimited potential of the tourism industry throughout the 
region. Whether one travels the coastlines, strolls the beaches, 
sails the lakes, fishes the streams, or climbs the green hills 
throughout Atlantic Canada, attractions and warm-hearted 
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hospitality await the tourist at every turn. Even members of 
the government would accept that statement. 


VIA Rail has become increasingly crucial to the future 
growth of the tourism industry in the maritimes. In this 
respect, tour sales in the region were up 38 per cent in 1988 
over 1987. The high-growth sector within the tourism sector is 
that of specialized package tours. However, the industry’s 
growth potential is hindered by several factors, including 
transportation difficulties. We cannot, on the one hand, 
encourage the development of tourist facilities and attractions 
while cutting out the transporation infrastructure which car- 
ries visitors throughout the region. VIA Rail is an essential 
service in maritime Canada. One can only conclude that the 
current attacks on VIA are part of an overall attack on rail 
service in Atlantic Canada. 


We have seen how the government has treated these con- 
cerns. The Budget calls for a $100 million cut in VIA’s 
combined operating and capital subsidies in the current year. 
An additional $400 million will be cut over the next four years. 
How, one may ask, is VIA going to deal with these cuts? 
Simply put: by route abandonment, service reductions and fare 
increases. 


The budget papers even hold out the possibility of closure of 
the rail system and the sale of substantial parts of the system. 
If parts of the system are sold, what happens to those sections 
of the system that are unattractive to the private sector? The 
government has already announced that nine lines in remote 
areas must be maintained; not one of these is in Atlantic 
Canada. So what lines will be cut? The Halifax to Yarmouth 
rail liner; or one of the trans-continentals, the Ocean or the 
Atlantic? What does the future hold for the main rail line 
between Truro and Sydney? Route abandonment would have 
serious consequences for the maritimes. Fifty million dollars is 
injected through this source into the economy in the Atlantic 
region each year, with $30 million of this spent in Nova 
Scotia. Approximately 700 people throughout the region now 
depend on VIA for employment, with about 370 jobs in Nova 
Scotia. 


The Newfoundland railroad is gone, in return for $830 
million in compensation for highway construction and mainte- 
nance in that province. I am not arguing that the railway is 
preferable to an improved highway system. What I am saying 
is that road upgrading is needed now, not in 10 or 15 years. 
Concern about this funding is more immediate than ever. 
Several weeks ago the Minister of Finance stated that, because 
of the deficit, the government may not honour all its pre-elec- 
tion spending commitments, which includes the $830 million in 
compensation for the loss of the Newfoundland railway. As 
well, the demise of the Newfoundland railway has grave 
implications for Cape Breton. 


Canadian National has reported, in this regard, that about 
half of the current rail traffic to Sydney was destined for 
Newfoundland. A recent report prepared by the University of 
New Brunswick transportation group for Transport Canada 
speculates that in the future Canadian National’s primary 
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railhead for container traffic bound for Newfoundland could 
be Halifax, not Sydney. This report states: 


If this traffic is redirected to the Halifax railhead and 
then by ship to St. John’s it will mean a considerable loss 
of traffic on the branch line from Truro to Sydney. In 
turn, this loss may result in an application for abandon- 
ment of all or part of the rail line from Truro to Sydney. 
The potential loss in rail service to Sydney has obvious 
implications for DEVCO and other rail users such as the 
Trenton Car Works. 


Honourable senators, the prospects for the smaller centres of 
Atlantic Canada are particularly grim, if transporation links 
are not maintained. The rationalization of transportation ser- 
vices has already begun in terms of interregional jet service 
and the quality of air service to smaller communities. Other 
senators have already spoken on that particular issue. Given 
the fragile economy of Atlantic Canada, the linkage between 
transporation and regional economic development must be a 
critical point of concern for all levels of government. 


@ (1750) 


The rationalization of transportation has spread from the 
private sector to those traditional areas of federal responsibili- 
ty. | am referring specifically to the elimination in the Budget 
of the AT and East Grain and Flour Subsidy Program—a 
program which allows Canada’s east coast ports to compete 
with their American counterparts in the export of grain and 
flour. I am concerned that this measure may be the harbinger 
of decisions to come. As the budget paper states on page 15, 
“The subsidy has the effect of diverting traffic away from the 
Seaway in favour of subsidized rail movements, and is incon- 
sistent with the government’s market-oriented transportation 
policy.” I should acknowledge here that transportation subsi- 
dies under the Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Act and the 
Maritimes Freight Rates Act, worth $95.8 million this year, 
were not touched in the Budget. However, by the present 
government’s criteria and the trends, these programs clearly 
clash with a market-oriented transportation policy. In view of 
this perspective and being cognizant of upcoming trade sub- 
sidy negotiations, I am fearful as to the continuance of these 
programs. 


In a recent submission to the National Transportation 
Agency the Atlantic Provinces Transportation Commission 
recommended: 


Where rail line abandonments in a given province cause 
or have caused a shift of a significant volume of traffic to 
public highways, the federal government should assume 
responsibility for increased funding for construction and 
ongoing maintenance of highways in such provinces. 


A positive response to this recommendation is required 
throughout the region. Anyone who has travelled the region 
will recognize the urgency of the situation, particularly in the 
province of New Brunswick, In fact, the Prime Minister 
acknowledged a few years ago that “anyone with a brain” 
recognized the urgency of the situation in that province. The 
transport minister conceded in March of this year that New 
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Brunswick has “the worst roads in the country.” I apologize to 
my honourable friends from New Brunswick, but that is a 
statement made by the Minister of Transport. The Minister of 
Transport went on to add, “If I give $1.6 billion to New 
Brunswick, what will I have to give Ontario?” That, to me, is a 
very strange way to talk about regional development. It again 
casts in doubt the government’s overall sincerity in its 
approach to regional development. 


Honourable senators, one of the major concerns of those 
who fought the implementation of the Free Trade Agreement 
was the potential impact on federal latitude in pursuit of 
regional economic initiatives and development policy. Serious 
reservations were also voiced about the lack of definition of 
“subsidy” in the trade deal and the inherent danger of allow- 
ing the Americans to dictate such policy. These fears were 
realized in the middle of the election campaign, when Beth- 
lehem Steel launched a trade action against the Sydney Steel 
Corporation. As you know, SYSCO has benefited immensely 
from the efforts of both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, regardless of political persuasion. The U.S. Commerce 
Department slapped a 103.5 per cent tentative duty on 
SYSCO steel rail exports to the United States. I would remind 
honourable senators of what the Prime Minister said in Cam- 
bridge, Ontario, on October 25 of last year. He said: 


I have said before, and I say again, nothing in the Free 
Trade Agreement, I repeat, nothing ... compromises our 
capacity to promote regional development. 


In the other place, on December 14, 1988, the Prime 
Minister reiterated with respect to regional development, “It 
has been totally protected... as an instrument of economic 
growth in Canada.” 


The Prime Minister’s assurances notwithstanding, a thor- 
ough reading of the agreement reveals that the only regional 
development incentives specifically exempted are those relat- 
ing to energy resources and defence procurement. 


Honourable senators, that was then; this is now. Indeed, the 
SYSCO case may represent just the first of many such actions. 
It would appear, in fact, that the government is already 
altering the criteria for regional development assistance. Last 
fall Mr. Bruce Rawson, the senior federal regional develop- 
ment official in western Canada, stated that major projects 
were already being screened as to any—and these are his 
words—“‘adverse trade consequences.”’ Some would ask: Is the 
government beginning to capitulate before the five to seven 
year negotiating period is even under way? 


In reviewing the 1989-90 Estimates for ACOA one comes 
across a curious line—curious in view of the government’s 
assurances about regional development policy in a free trade 
environment. The Estimates state that the mandate of ACOA 
will include “advocacy efforts” related to the “negotiation of 
the subsidy regime under the free trade arrangement.” Now 
the ACOA minister, the Honourable Elmer MacKay, disa- 
vows any link between regional development policy and free 
trade. However, a member of the minister’s staff said in a 
Chronicle Herald story of May 2, 1989, that ACOA may be 
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asked to justify some programs, including assistance to fish 
plants and the Atlantic Region Freight Assistance Program. I 
suspect that ACOA may be forced to justify almost everything 
it does. It may be that free trade is the reason why ERDA 
subagreements have not been renewed in the four Atlantic 
provinces and across Canada; and it may be that the Free 
Trade Agreement is the reason why the subagreements budget 
administered by ACOA has been cut from $83.8 million last 
year to $35.2 million this year. 


We all remember the famous temper tantrums of Canada’s 
chief negotiator, Simon Reisman. For months he denied, 
repeatedly and heatedly, that regional subsidies were on the 
negotiating table. Finally, on the weekend of November 12 in 
British Columbia, he caved in. As quoted in the Financial Post 
of November 16, 1988, Mr. Reisman said: 


@ (1800) 


On regional development I will say to you quite candidly 
that we failed to reach an agreement with the Americans 
on a definition of subsidies. It’s a complex and difficult 
issue, and quite frankly, we ran out of time. 


What an admission! 


In no case are the detrimental impacts of the convergence of 
the government’s free market-free trade mentality with an 
indiscriminate deficit reduction policy any clearer than with 
respect to renewal of recently expired ERDAs—Economic and 
Regional Development Agreements—with the provinces. In 
the Speech from the Throne on April 3 last the regional 
development priorities were summarized as follows: 


Decentralized decision making, through the regional 
agencies in western Canada, northern Ontario and Atlan- 
tic Canada, has been instrumental in stimulating both 
entrepreneurial endeavour and business investment. Fund- 
ing for regional development in Quebec and for these 
agencies will be continued, and government procurement 
policies will become increasingly responsive to regional 
considerations. 


On March 31, 1989, ERDAs in eight provinces—British 
Columbia and Quebec excluded—worth a total of $1.572 
billion, of which the federal share was $937.66 million, 
expired. Yet the Speech from the Throne contained not one 
reference to them. This lack of reference is perhaps not all that 
surprising, as the government would have been forced to state 
again that negotiations were frozen until after the Budget had 
been delivered. In addition, the Minister of Industry, Science 
and Technology, the Honourable Harvie Andre, refused to 
state categorically that the current cost-sharing agreement 
would not be altered to the detriment of the provinces. 


The expired ERDA subagreements represent a critical 
aspect of federal assistance for regional development in Atlan- 
tic Canada and provide much-needed funding throughout the 
region. In total, the federal-provincial spending under these 
expired subagreements is worth $106.7 million in Newfound- 
land, $117.9 million in Prince Edward Island, $303.2 million 
in New Brunswick, and $193.5 million in Nova Scotia. The 
specific subagreements affected in Nova Scotia are planning, 
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tourism, fisheries, mineral development, and the Strait of 
Canso Development Agreement. 

How important are these agreements to Atlantic Canada? 
Premier Frank McKenna expressed the fear that, should the 
ERDAs not be renewed, “The consequences would be 
extremely grave in our province and all other Canadian prov- 
inces.” Premier Buchanan of Nova Scotia said, “The econo- 
mies of the Maritime provinces are very, very dependent on 
those agreements.” Indeed, the level of concern is so great that 
Premier McKenna stated that New Brunswick, one of the 
poorest provinces in this country, would pay the federal share 
for the first year of any renewed agreements. 


Honourable senators, the concerns of the Atlantic premiers 
were well-founded. 


Senator Phillips: Six o’clock! 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, it 
is now six o’clock. 


Senator Doody: Perhaps senators would agree that we not 
see the clock and the honourable gentleman can conclude his 
remarks. 


Senator Phillips: Do we have some agreement on finishing? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators, that I shall not see the clock? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Doody: Senator Graham is making gestures and I 
am not sure if it is a message of disdain or not. 


Senator Graham: I thank honourable senators for not seeing 
the clock. 


Senator Frith: One way or another, it is digital. 


Senator Graham: As mentioned earlier today in this cham- 
ber, last night the minister responsible for ACOA announced 
before the House of Commons Standing Committee on Indus- 
try, Science and Technology, Regional Development and 
Northern Affairs that ACOA and ERDA funding was to be 
“modified.” ACOA’s $1.05 billion in new funding will now be 
spent over a six- to seven-year period, rather than the five-year 
commitment that the government has made over the past few 
years. Rather than $200 million a year, the new plan will see 
expenditures of about $150 million a year. 


The minister responsible for ACOA also admitted that the 
government will reduce the amount of funding for ERDAs, or, 
as the government now terms them, cooperation agreements 
spending under ACOA, by $80 million a year. The Prime 
Minister’s promise of “new money” is in tatters. IRDP is gone, 
ACOA’s $1.05 billion will not be spent over five years; and 
now the ERDAs are being gutted. 


The government’s vision of a fairer Canada in the Speech 
from the Throne did not include leadership and resolve to 
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address the chaos in the fishing industry. Using the 1984 
budget as a benchmark, the government has cumulatively cut 
more than $350 million from the Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans in the past four years. The government has failed to 
address the severe problems faced by small-boat fishermen or 
to balance the needs of the fishermen with the demands of the 
larger companies with respect to quota allocations. As a result, 
we have announcements of closures and shutdowns, which will 
have serious direct adverse consequences for several small 
communities in Nova Scotia as well as for other areas of the 
Altantic provinces. 


The latest blow to the Atlantic fishery comes with the news 
that east coast cod catches must be cut drastically. Canadian 
press reported today that a secret federal report has concluded 
that catch reductions are likely to be so severe that thousands 
of jobs will be affected in fish plants and on trawlers in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Honourable senators, national growth under this govern- 
ment has been extremely unbalanced. Government policies 
have raised the spectre of two Canadas—a prosperous centre 
and marginalized regions. 


We seem to have lost control over the many forces that 
shape our destiny. No matter what traditions or values we hold 
dear, they, too often, are sacrificed in the interest of our gross 
national product, or whatever yardstick is used to measure our 
relative prosperity. 


We are not faced so much with the problem of production as 
with the problem of fair distribution. We seem to be able to 
create wealth in certain sections and sectors of our country, 
but we continue to have with us the problem of the very large 
minority of the poor. 


I think again of Canadian citizens, no matter where they 
live in our country, who are lonely and afraid, who have no 
voice, who fear for their future and who do not know whom to 
believe any more. These people understand better than anyone 
else that dignity comes from having adequate human 
existence. 


Honourable senators, there is nothing we could do today 
that would be of greater service and encouragement to those 
Canadians who face the future with uncertainty than to 
restore some measure of hope. At this point in time it will 
require a willingness and an unwavering commitment to share, 
and to share on a scale that is massive and unprecedented. 


I thank honourable senators for their patience and their kind 
attention. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, May 17, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 
Chair. 


Prayers. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


DELAYED ANSWER TO ORAL QUESTION 


VIA RAIL 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET—PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEE CUTS— 
EMPLOYEE SENIORITY AND PENSION RIGHTS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer to a 
question raised in the Senate on May 4 last by the Honourable 
Charles Turner regarding VIA Rail—Reduction in Budget— 
Prospective Employee Cuts—Employee Seniority and Pension 
Rights. 

(The answer follows:) 


As announced on May 3, VIA has been asked to 
prepare and submit by June 30, 1989, a new business plan 
that respects its new budget. This new budget which 
decreases gradually from $541 million in 1989/90 to $250 
million in 1993/94 reflects the government’s commitment 
to expenditure reduction and restraint. 


Options which the government expects the Corporation 
to consider in developing its plan include productivity 
improvements, fare increases, the take-over of services by 
other interested parties, service reductions, and route 
abandonments. The one restriction that has been placed 
on such options is that rail passenger services to truly 
isolated communities along remote routes will be 
maintained. 


The employment impact of any of the options VIA 
assesses cannot be determined until the Corporation has 
submitted its business plan. It would therefore be prema- 
ture, and indeed irresponsible, to comment at this time. 


CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND (PARI-MUTUEL BETTING)—DEBATE CONTINUED 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Beaudoin, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Asselin, P.C., for the second reading of the Bill C-7, An 
Act to amend the Criminal code (pari-mutuel betting).— 
(Honourable Senator Stanbury). 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, we are 
now going to deal with the highest priority of the Conservative 
government in the agricultural sector—pari-mutuel betting. 


Senator Perrault: That is their number one priority. 
Senator Murray: Spoken like a loser at the track. 


Senator Stanbury: You will be pleased to know that the 
second priority, the next item to reach us on the government's 
agricultural legislative agenda, is related to seed breeders’ 
rights. 


Most farmers would be appalled to be told that those are the 
top agricultural priorities at this time in this country, especial- 
ly those of a government that is simultaneously bringing down 
a budget that cuts the very heart out of our traditional 
farm-support systems. However, Bill C-7 is the government 
bill we now have before us. 


Senator Beaudoin has given us a very clear and detailed 
explanation of Bill C-7, an act to amend the Criminal Code to 
permit the operation of teletheatres by race track owners. He 
has performed very well the task of setting out the background 
of the legislation and the rationale which has been given by 
important elements of the racing industry for its passage. 


As the honourable senator has stated, racing is a very 
important industry in Canada. It employs a great many 
people, and it is properly claimed that this legislation will 
assist the industry to expand its economic base and thus allow 
it to employ a great many more Canadians. 


All parties in the other place voted in favour of the legisla- 
tion. A cursory examination of the debate in that House would 
provide very little reason for honourable senators to interfere 
with the expeditious passage of this bill through the legislative 
process. 


However, a closer examination of that debate reveals that 
almost every speaker on the subject of the legislation had a 
particular local interest to support. The committee hearings 
were brief, on short notice, and with few witnesses. It may well 
be said that this is exactly the kind of legislation which 
requires the attention of the Senate to ensure that it serves the 
best interests of the Canadian people as a whole and is so 
drafted as to protect the smaller and less powerful elements in 
a large and complex industry. 


I am not a bettor, and it is hard for me to accept the 
suggestion that any legislation which extends the opportunities 
for betting is in the general interest of Canadian society. 
However, I appreciate that that is a tenet of my personal 
philosophy and that I am not likely to find a majority of either 
house of the Canadian Parliament to support that point of 
view. 
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In any event, betting on horse races is such an ancient 
recreational activity and so steeped in tradition that it would 
take someone of greater courage than me to propose that we 
interrupt that history and break that tradition. It is somewhat 
ironic that this ancient form of betting needs the help that we 
are aSked to give it so that it can beat off the attack of 
lotteries, which one might well describe as the children that 
horse track betting has spawned. The evidence of the suffering 
of the horse tracks is somewhat weak, in view of an Agricul- 
ture Canada press release which reported, under the heading 
“Pari-mutuel betting up in 1988”’, as follows: 


Betting at Canadian racetracks in 1988 increased for 
the third consecutive year. According to figures released 
today by Agriculture Minister Don Mazankowski, a 
record $1.82 billion was bet at 107 tracks across the 
country, an increase of 6.2 per cent over 1987. 


That is the third consecutive year of increases. 


Well, indeed, horse racing is now a major industry and 
employs a lot of people. Senator Beaudoin tells us that it is in 
danger because of the onslaught of the lotteries, and therefore 
it is necessary to ask the legislature to allow it to take 
advantage of modern technology, to reach more people and to 
extend its impact on society. 


Whether that is in the public interest is another question. 
The United Church and others have indicated that they do not 
believe that it is. They will have an opportunity to express their 
concerns to the committee if and when this bill goes to 
committee. 


Whether the interests of all elements of this industry have 
been addressed is a further question. The Ontario Harness 
Horsemen’s Association worries about the protection of its 
members in such a massive reorganization and expansion of 
the industry. It wants its members’ protection inscribed in the 
legislation itself, rather than just in the regulations. Horsemen 
have the largest financial investment in racing, whereas the 
owners of the race tracks will be the largest beneficiaries from 
this extended off-track betting. The race track owners will 
receive not only their commissions from the bets but also 
major revenues from the sale of food, alcoholic beverages, 
programs, admissions and other concessions at the theatres— 
and those receipts will not be divided with the horsemen. 


While the competition of lotteries has been mentioned, no 
one has mentioned the fact that already some race tracks in 
Canada are themselves selling lottery tickets and operating 
casinos on race nights, thus reducing the leisure dollars avail- 
able for betting on races and lessening the purse revenue which 
benefits the horsemen. 


There is serious question as to whether regional fairs and 
exhibitions have been protected in respect of their racing 
programs. The protection in this bill is limited to a 
30-kilometre, or 18-mile, radius around the fair. Of what use is 
that to a regional fair or exhibition which draws its patrons 
from 100 miles or more? 


There are some small race track owners who fear that their 
business will disappear, unless the implementation and the 


administration of this bill is extremely sensitive. Their only 
salvation will be if they are able to make arrangements with 
other tracks and raise their share of the over $2 million 
necessary to create a joint operation for each theatre. 


The provinces are concerned about the invasion of their 
jurisdiction by the federal government and about the fact that 
this bill extends the monopoly in the hands of the present race 
track associations through exclusive ownership of teletheatres. 
The number of race tracks is already strictly controlled by the 
federal government, so that competition is already substantial- 
ly limited. Whatever happened to this government’s faith in 
free and open market forces? 


It may well be that our committee will find that none of 
these concerns is justified and that all of them have been taken 
into consideration. However, there is certainly work for the 
committee to do before honourable senators give their approv- 
al to Bill C-7. Witnesses have already complained that they 
were given no time to make representations to the committee 
in the other place. 


Honourable senators, I hope that this bill will be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture or the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs for 
study and to hear witnesses. 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators, I must rise at 
this time. I had no intention whatsoever of speaking on this 
bill. Imagine my shock at finding my good friend of many 
years, Senator Stanbury, endorsing it; a man whose probity, 
integrity and character have been and still are far beyond 
reproach. However, here he is putting before us a proposition 
that is very much like saying that prostitution needs protection 
because of the expanding fear of AIDS. 


Can honourable senators tell me why on God’s earth we are 
today expanding the opportunity for off-track betting, which, 
in my opinion, in terms of social degeneration, is as bad as or 
worse than the use of narcotics? 


Honourable senators, I do not intend to elaborate on this 
matter. I know I am trespassing on an area of public mores, a 
subject on which everyone has a different opinion. However, 
what prompted me to rise today was the sight of an old friend 
of mine, whose whole instincts must be completely against 
such a concept, getting up this afternoon and agreeing to 
accept and endorse this legislation. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I wish to agree 
entirely with Senator Lang. I am opposed to any extension of 
this kind of betting, to lotteries and so on. I think it is 
particularly immoral when governments get into the business 
of trying to raise revenue from lotteries, betting and so on. I 
have spoken previously on this subject in the Senate and I 
extend my remarks to this legislation. Also, honourable sena- 
tors, when we come to vote on this bill, I shall vote against it. 

Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, I rise to ask a 
question. Just before this bill came before us, I received tickets 
or what would appear to be season’s passes to several tracks in 
Ontario. 


Some Hon. Senators: Shame, shame! 
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Senator Kenny: Yes. These tracks include Greenwood, 
Woodbine and Mohawk. I should have brought them in today. 
However, the connection seemed too close, and I am really 
rising to find out whether other senators have received tickets 
such as these and if it is a customary practice— 


Some Hon. Senators: No, no! 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I really do not know if anyone 
else has received complimentary tickets. I, for one, certainly 
have not. However, it is a question that might appropriately be 
asked of the distributors of the tickets, if and when we get this 
bill into committee. 

@ (1410) 


Senator Kenny: Thank you. Perhaps that is a reasonable 
way to deal with the matter. I thought I would bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I have a 
minor contribution to make to the discussion on this bill. In 
1979, or thereabouts, I had the distinct and great honour of 
being the chairman of a subcommittee of the Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs Committee. My colleague, Senator 
Robichaud, was an ardent member of that subcommittee, 
which dealt with off-track betting. The committee held about 
five or six meetings, all of which were fascinating and interest- 
ing. However, an election was called and something happened 
and the committee, like some bets on race horses at tracks, 
seemed to disappear. I must say that it was a fascinating 
experience learning about off-track betting and, as a result, I 
feel that the sport of kings deserves the full support of the 
Senate and the House of Commons. There are those who make 
their living out of racing horses and raising horses and those 
who enjoy the sport of betting on horses, and I think we have 
to accept that in this day and age. I therefore differ from my 
good friends Senator Lang and Senator Hicks and indicate 
that, as a result of that exposure—and I am sure that Senator 
Robichaud will agree with me—I support, at least in principle, 
this legislation. 


On motion of Senator Corbin, debate adjourned. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SEVENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the Seventh 
Report of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration (Regulations for Senators’ Travel 
Policy), presented in the Senate on May 16, 1989. 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, I move the 
adoption of the report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, in view of the fact that the 


(Senator Kenny.] 
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Standing Senate Committee on National Finance is currently 
sitting to consider a report on Bill C-14, the Appropriation 
Bill, may I suggest that, pending their return, we adjourn to 
the call of the Chair, and then we can consider whatever it is 
they have to report. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


[ Translation] 
The sitting of the Senate was resumed at 5:50 p.m. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1989-90 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED, PRINTED AS APPENDIX 
AND ADOPTED 


Authorization having been granted to return to committee 
reports. 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the third report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, concerning Senator Doody’s 
motion of May 16, 1989 and the message from the House of 
Commons of May 15, 1989 on an amendment to Bill C-14, an 
Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
Government of Canada for the financial year ending the 3ist 
March, 1990. 


I ask that this report be printed as an appendix to today’s 
Debates of the Senate and that it be part of the permanent 
record of this House. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see p. 248.) 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall we consider this report? 

Senator Leblanc: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding Rule 45(1)(f), I move that the 
report be adopted now. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, is 
it your pleasure to adopt the motion? 

@ (1800) 
[English] 

Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the hour is late and I shall try to be as brief and 
concise as possible. I understand that in the other place the 
government is seeking agreement to sit this evening so that the 
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report of the Senate may be taken into consideration. I also 
understand that, against the possibility that their legislative 
tasks will have been completed, Royal Assent will be held in 
this chamber a bit later this evening. 


With regard to the report that has just been tabled by our 
friend Senator Leblanc, first, my attention has been drawn to 
the paragraph on page 5 in which the committee states—or, to 
be more precise, a majority of the committee, because I can 
assure you that the Progressive Conservative members of that 
committee disassociate themselves from much of this narra- 
tive, and certainly from this paragraph, which states: 


The Committee noted with concern the interference in 
the parliamentary process by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Board through the issuance of a memorandum, 
contrary to past practice, ordering the cessation of all 
payments on behalf of veterans and others as of Tuesday, 
May 16, 1989, with the evident intention of applying 
pressure on the Senate. 


Honourable senators, on behalf of the government, I reject 
absolutely the allegations in that paragraph. We do not for one 
moment accept the implied reproach to the Secretary of the 
Treasury Board. 


Yesterday I read into the record the memorandum that Mr. 
Veilleux, the Secretary of the Treasury Board, had sent, as 
was his responsibility, to deputy heads and heads of agencies 
concerning the situation in which the government found itself 
as of one minute past midnight Tuesday morning. 


There is an inaccuracy in this document. There is no refer- 
ence to veterans in the memorandum that Mr. Veilleux sent to 
deputy heads. 


The Secretary of the Treasury Board is well known to many 
senators. He appeared on many occasions before parliamen- 
tary committees when he was an officer in the Department of 
Finance and elsewhere. He is a highly experienced and highly 
respected public servant and is a careful and prudent public 
servant as well. What he did on Tuesday at six o’clock he did 
en pleine connaissance de cause. Mr. Veilleux knows the law, 
acted on the solid advice of our advisers, and acted in a way 
that was completely responsible. Indeed, I would suggest that 
for him to have done otherwise would have been quite 
irresponsible. 


Consider the bizarre situation which honourable senators 
are suggesting exists. For some weeks now my honourable 
friends opposite have been raising hell about the use of Gover- 
nor General’s warrants. Once the Governor General’s warrants 
had expired, they said to us, ‘““Why don’t you go ahead and use 
them anyway? You have a right to use them. Pay no attention 
to the May 15 date that is attached to the warrant signed by 
Her Excellency. It is meaningless. It does not mean anything.” 
They are saying, “Pay no attention to the legal advice telling 
you that you have no right to do this.” 


Honourable senators, if Mr. Veilleux—or, indeed, the gov- 
ernment—were to do what the honourable senators are imply- 
ing we could do, we would then be acting illegally and 
unconstitutionally. 
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Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: We would then deserve the opprobrium 
that has been heaped undeservedly on our heads these last few 
days. 

Honourable senators, I have glanced through the report. As 
a member of the committee, I saw it earlier today in draft 
form. Not many changes have been made since I first saw it. 
The narrative here is very much a— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, I 
regret that I must draw to your attention that it is now six 
o’clock. Under the rules, if it is the wish of the Senate I can 
ignore the clock. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Then it is agreed. 


Senator Murray: | thank honourable senators for that. 


The narrative in this report is, to a great extent, a repetition 
of the speeches which we heard from Senator Stewart and 
others in the committee when the Estimates were before the 
committee, in the chamber on three previous occasions and in 
the committee on three further occasions when the supply bill 
was being considered. 


Honourable senators, a great deal has been made of the 
testimony of various ministers and officials when amendments 
were being proposed to the Financial Administration Act with 
regard to Governor General’s warrants in the past. Senators 
today, in the committee, were asking Mr. de Cotret to try to 
square what the government did this year with what Deputy 
Minister Kenneth Clark said in 1951. 


Senator MacEachen: It is not Kenneth; it is W.C. Clark. 


Senator Murray: I beg my honourable friend’s pardon. It is 
what Deputy Minister W.C. Clark said in 1951 or what 
Minister Donald Fleming said in 1958. 


@ (1810) 


Honourable senators, it would be more relevant to square 
the actions of the government this year not with what Mr. 
Clark said or with what Mr. Fleming said but with what the 
act says and with what the practice has been under that act, lo, 
these many years. In the past century and more, every time 
Parliament has touched the legislation with regard to Gover- 
nor General’s warrants it has done so with the effect and with 
the intent of providing more flexibility to the executive in the 
use of Governor General’s warrants. That is obvious from the 
narrative even in the report and from much of what Senator 
Stewart has said on previous occasions. 


The scope or the power of the special warrants has been 
broadened—from covering emergency repairs to public build- 
ings, as it was pre-confederation, to covering other unforeseen 
contingencies—in 1867 and then in the amendment of 1951, 
when, among other things, the deeming clause was added to 
cover periods of parliamentary adjournment, and again in 
1958, when they dropped the references to accidental damage 
to public works and also dropped the need to show that the 
urgent expenditure had been unforeseen. 
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Mr. Clark, the late Deputy Minister of Finance, in his 
testimony in 1951, used the expression “unforeseen”. Mr. 
Donald Fleming, in his testimony in 1958, used the term 
“unforeseen”. The committee, whose report has just been 
tabled, in three or four places at least, comes back to that word 
“unforeseen”. But, honourable senators, the word was taken 
out of the act in 1958. At that time Parliament took the word 
out of the act, and it must have done so for a reason, and the 
reason must have been to give the executive more flexibililty in 
the use of Governor General’s warrants. 


So we are left with this term “urgent”. It is the view of the 
government—and my friends have been told this by the minis- 
ter, Mr. de Cotret, and by his officials—that the test of 
“urgency” is that the bill is due and has to be paid in the 
public good. I suggest to honourable senators that Parliament 
has for over 90 years tacitly accepted this interpretation of the 
operative words of the special warrants legislation. Parliament 
has never changed the legislation, except, as I have indicated, 
to broaden and relax the power conferred upon the executive. 


Also, Parliament has not challenged routine expenditures 
made under special warrants. The report that has just been 
tabled says on page 5: 


Fourth, although special warrants have been used to 
make payments to meet unforeseen— 


There is that word again. 


—emergency requirements of the kind mentioned as an 
example by Mr. Fleming when Parliament is not in 
session and although special warrants have been used to 
make payments to meet the ordinary current expenses of 
the government when there is no Parliament by reason of 
dissolution, the government could not cite a single prece- 
dent supporting its view that special warrants may be 
used to make payments to meet ordinary current expenses 
of the government when Parliament is not in session. 


Honourable senators, we acknowledge that there is no prece- 
dent for using warrants during parliamentary adjournments, 
but the power to use special warrants during parliamentary 
adjournments was granted in 1951. Also, the act makes no 
distinction in the scope of Governor General’s warrants as 
between times of dissolution, prorogation or adjournment. 
During these times of prorogation and dissolution Governor 
General’s warrants have been used time and again to meet 
current expenses of the government. 


Honourable senators, the report recommends that we send a 
message to the House of Commons, asking the House to join 
us in affirming that: 


Subject to the Constitution Acts, 1967— 


Honourable senators, it should be 1867. There is a typograph- 
ical error in the English version. La version frangaise est 
correcte. 


Senator Leblanc: Honourable senators, there is a typograph- 
ical error in the English version, where it says “1967”. How- 
ever, in the French version it is 1867, which is correct. The 
error was due to the rush. 


{Senator Murray.] 
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Senator Murray: In any event, the report would have us 
invite the House of Commons to join us in affirming that: 


Subject to the Constitution Acts, 1867 to 1982, and 
except to meet unforeseen, urgent requirements touching 
the public good, no payment shall be made out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund without appropriation by 
Parliament. 


Honourable senators, my friends are attempting to amend 
the act respecting Governor General’s warrants. They are 
attempting to get that word “unforeseen” back in there; the 
word which was dropped in 1958. That is fair ball. Let them 
then bring in a private member’s bill. Better than that, once 
the controversy of the moment has passed and the passions of 
the moment have subsided, let them, through the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance, or through some 
other committee, bring in a considered and comprehensive 
report on the matter of the Financial Administration Act, and 
in particular the use of Governor General’s warrants and the 
limits that would be appropriate to place upon them. Of 
course, that report would receive, as always, our cutomary 
respectful attention. 


Senator Frith: I wish you had left the “customary” out, and 
then we would have believed you. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, meanwhile, of 
course, we in the government dissociate ourselves from much 
of this narrative and from the proposed message having to do 
with putting the word “unforeseen” back into the Financial 
Administration Act. We dissociate ourselves from many of the 
unwarranted conclusions that are drawn by honourable sena- 
tors. But, naturally, we support the initiative of the committee 
that the Senate not insist on its amendments, that the bill, 
C-14, pass and that supply be granted, so that the government 
can get on with the business of governing the country. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I do not intend to extend the debate very 
much longer. I stated yesterday, both in the Senate and 
outside the Senate, that so far as we were concerned we would 
not behave in any way that would prejudice necessary pay- 
ments to Canadians. I can only regret that what I consider to 
be unjustifed fear tactics were used by the government in order 
to, as it were, remove the focus from the fundamental issue 
involved in our effort. 

@ (1820) 


The Honourable Senator Murray has referred to what he 
considers is a particularly offensive paragraph in the commit- 
tee report having to do with the memorandum which was 
circulated by the secretariat of the Treasury Board. I attended 
the committee meeting this morning. As a result of questioning 
by Senator Kirby, it became very clear that this particular 
cessation-of-payment order had never been employed in the 
past. A similar circumstance had developed in 1980, when the 
special warrants were to expire on May 15 of that year, and 
the Treasury Board issued no stop-payment order. That fact 
was put in evidence by the witnesses. One wonders why 
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suddenly, as the debate proceeded in the Senate and as we 
were exercising our responsibilities, a particular memorandum 
was injected into the process, which memorandum had the 
effect, of course, of developing pressure on the Senate, as 
exploited by the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 


I believe that it is important that the Senate take note of 
this particular incident, because it is without precedent and it 
was unnecessary, totally unnecessary. If the memorandum 
were an administrative necessity, then it could have been used 
in that way, rather than so forcefully promulgated by the 
Leader of the Government yesterday in order to, as it were, 
intimidate the Senate into passing the bill before it had 
discharged its responsibilities. That is why that paragraph is in 
the report. It has no other purpose than to draw attention to 
the necessity that Parliament be allowed to perform its 
function. 


I must say that after attending the hearing this morning and 
after hearing the testimony of the President of the Treasury 
Board, my concerns deepened. Rather than ameliorating my 
concerns, his testimony deepened them. The Leader of the 
Government has said, “Everything we have done is according 
to the law.” We disagree with him. We have given our reasons 
in our speeches and in this committee report. That disagree- 
ment prevails and is reflected in the report of the committee. 
However, if the action taken by the government is according to 
law, then we must all agree that it is a very bad law. 


Senator Frith: Agreed! 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacEachen: A very bad law. The President of the 
Treasury Board today re-emphasized his earlier testimony that 
there is no limit on the total amount of public money sought or 
on the time for which a special warrant may be used—no limit 
on the amount and no limit on the time. Surely that is not a 
desirable situation for a country or a body such as ours that 
has placed such heavy emphasis on the control of the public 
purse by Parliament. I do not think that any of us want to 
deny the government the opportunity, in proper circumstances, 
such as an election or unforeseen contingencies, to issue special 
warrants. 


It is strange, however, that these powers, which the govern- 
ment says are lawful, were used when Parliament was fully 
available. In fact, Parliament had been summoned, then 
adjourned to a date certain and then prorogued. A few days 
before we reconvened the government drew down approxi- 
mately $6.2 billion. It is not as if Parliament had been 
unavailable. It was available, but it was ignored and the 
operations were financed. That is what we find unacceptable. 
We disagree with the government’s interpretation. If we 
accept, however, the conclusion of the government that every- 
thing that was done was done according to law, then it is a bad 
law, because, as the report says, it “leads... to the proposition 
that it would be lawful and constitutional for the executive 
government to govern Canada without meeting Parliament to 
obtain supply.” That, as the report says, is “contrary to the 


principles of responsible government and _ parliamentary 
democracy.” 


In any event, the Leader of the Government was reasonably 
economical in his remarks and | intend to follow his example. I 
personally want to congratulate Senator Stewart and those 
members of the committee who devoted so much attention to 
this particular issue and who have clarified for the Senate, and 
I hope for others, the status of Governor General’s warrants 
and their relationship to the control of the purse by Parlia- 
ment. I think it was a job well done and I congratulate those 
involved. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator MacKFachen: I am somewhat encouraged that per- 
haps we have made an impression on the Leader of the 
Government. 


Senator Murray: You have certainly made an impression! 


Senator MacEachen: Maybe he, too, despite his stout 
defence of what the government has done, has some deep-seat- 
ed concern. I am sure that there are some senators on the other 
side who have some concern, although they have not been open 
in expressing it. They want their thoughts to mature before 
they express them. It was encouraging to hear the Leader of 
the Government say that the subject which has been raised is 
so important that it might form the basis of a bill to be 
introduced in the Senate or it might form the basis of a 
comprehensive report to be produced by the National Finance 
Committee. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Frith: Take a bow. 


Senator MacEachen: We have not been dealing with a 
trivial matter; we have been dealing with a very important 
matter. As far as we are concerned, we are ready to have the 
motions and votes that will guarantee the passage of the bill 
and all the necessary payments. We expect members of the 
government, supporters of the government, to do their duty 
and to carry the report, which gives them $33 billion. That 
large amount of cash ought to permit them to gulp a bit as 
they support Part II of the report. They both go together, and 
I think you have to take both of them. 


@ (1830) 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[ Translation] 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I will simply 
move that the report be amended by deleting Part II of the 
report. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, I move: 

That the report be amended by deleting Part II of the 
report. 

I said I would not make other comments, and I do not think 
I need provocation. 
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The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C., seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roblin, P.C.: 

That the report be amended by deleting Part II of the 
report. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion 
in amendment? 

Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 

Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: | declare the nays have 
it. The motion is defeated. 

Some Hon. Senators: On division! 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: On division. 

With leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(/), 
it is moved by the Honourable Senator Leblanc (Saurel), 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Kenny, that this report 
be now adopted. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 

Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

Some Hon. Senators: On division! 

Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Not 
“on division’; not this one! 

And two honourable senators having risen. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Please call in the 
senators. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: The doors of the 
chamber will now be locked. 


Motion carried on the following division: 


YEAS 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


NAYS 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Nil 


ABSTENTIONS 


THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 
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Atkins MacDonald 
Balfour (Halifax) 
Bazin Macquarrie 
Beaudoin Muir 
Bélisle Murray 
Bolduc Nurgitz 
Chaput-Rolland Ottenheimer 
Cochrane Phillips 
Doody Poitras 
Flynn Simard 
Kelly Spivak 
Macdonald Tremblay 
(Cape Breton) Walker—724. 


{Senator Flynn.]} 


Argue Leblanc 

Bonnell (Saurel) 

Bosa Lefebvre 

Cools Lewis 

Corbin MacEachen 
Davey Marchand 

De Bané McElman 
Fairbairn Olson 

Frith Perrault 
Gigantés Petten 

Grafstein Robichaud 
Graham Stanbury 

Guay Stewart 

Haidasz (Antigonish- 
Hays Guysborough) 
Hébert Stollery 

Hicks Turner 

Kenny van Roggen—33. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Let the doors be 
opened. 


@ (1840) 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore informed the Senate 
that the following communication had been received: 


RIDEAU HALL 
OTTAWA 


THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 
17 May 1989 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Antonio Lamer, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, will 
proceed to the Senate Chamber today, the 17th day of 
May, 1989, at 6:50 p.m., for the purpose of giving Royal 
Assent to a Bill. 


Yours sincerely, 
Léopold H. Amyot 
Secretary to the Governor General 


The Honourable 


May 17, 1989 


The Speaker of the Senate 
Ottawa 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


@ (1850) 
At 6:50 p.m. the sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Antonio Lamer, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor 
General, having come and being seated at the foot of the 
Throne, and the House of Commons having been summoned, 
and being come with their Deputy Speaker: 

The Honourable Marcel Danis, Deputy Speaker of the 
House of Commons, addressed the Honourable the Deputy 
Governor General as follows: 


May it please Your Honour: 
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The Commons of Canada have voted certain supplies 
required to enable the Government to defray the expenses 
of the public service: 


In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bill: 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the Government of Canada for the financial 
year ending the 31st March, 1990 (Bill C-14, Chapter 1, 
1989). 


To which bill I humbly request Your Honour’s assent. 


The Honourable the Deputy Governor General was pleased 
to give the Royal Assent to the said bill. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy Governor General was pleased 
to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1989-90 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance has the honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee, to which was referred the 
motion of the Honourable Senator Doody, dated 16th 
May, 1989, and the Message from the House of 
Commons dated 15th May, 1989 relating to an 
amendment to Bill C-14, An Act for granting to Her 
Majesty certain sums of money for the Government of 
Canada for the financial year ending the 31st March, 
1990, passed by the Senate on 11th May 1989, has, in 
obedience to the Order of Reference dated 16th May 
1989, examined the said motion and Message and now 
reports as follows: 


PARTI 


Your Committee recommends that a Message be 
sent to the House of Commons to acquaint that House 
that, with respect to its Message to the Senate dated 
May 15, 1989 regarding Bill C-14, the Senate does not 
insist upon its amendment. 


PART II 


Your Committee recommends that a further 
Message be sent to the House of Commons as follows: 


It is an established principle of parliamentary 
democracy that only Parliament, and not the 
executive government, may authorize payments to be 
made with public money. Since 1867 that principle 
has been set forth as statute law in Canada. 


In 1867 to permit the executive government to 
deal immediately with unforeseen and unprovided 
requirements touching the public good arising when 
Parliament is not in session, Parliament authorized 
the executive government to make payments by 
means of Governor General's special warrants. In 
that year Parliament enacted: 


If, when Parliament is not in session, any accident 
happens to any public work or building which 
requires an immediate outlay for the repair 
thereof, or any other occasion arises when any 
expenditure not foreseen or provided for by 
Parliament is urgently and immediately required 
for the public good, then upon the Report of the 
Minister of Finance that there is no 
parliamentary provision, and of the Minister 
having charge of the particular service in 
question, that the necessity is urgent, the 
Governor in Council may order a special warrant 
to be prepared, to be signed by the Governor 
himself for the issue of the amount estimated to be 
required ... 


Almost one hundred years later, in 1958, 
Parliament renewed the authorization for payments 
by special warrants to meet requirements. It did so in 
the Financial Administration Act, Section 28(1) in the 
following words: 


“28.(1) Where a payment is urgently 
required for the public good when parliament is 
not in session and: there is no other appropriation 
pursuant to which the payment may be made, the 
Governor in Council, upon the report of the 


President of the Treasury Board that there is no 
appropriation for the payment and the report of 
the appropriate Minister that the payment ls 
urgently required for the public good, may by 
order direct the preparation of a special warrant 
to be signed by the Governor General 
authorizing the payment to be made out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund.” 


Earlier in 1951 the definition of the expression 
“not in session” was extended to include times when 
the Houses of Parliament have adjourned for long 
periods. Long adjournments had become common for 
the first time in the years since 1940. Parliament 
enacted: 


For the purposes of this section, Parliament 
shall be deemed to be not in session when it 1S 
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under adjournment sine die or to a day more 
than two weeks after the day the Governor in 
Council made the order directing the 
preparation of the special warrant. 


This provision is now section 30(5). 


Since 1896 special warrants have been used from 
time to time - three times before 1957, but frequently 
since — after a Parliament has been dissolved and 
before the new Parliament has met so as to make 
payments for carrying on the public service. 


This is the background against which the use of 
the four special warrants used in 1989 must be placed. 
In 1989 the executive government used special 
warrants in January, February, March, and April to 
make payments for carrying on the public service 
even although the new Parliament had met and even 
although supply estimates had been presented to the 
House of Commons. 


The executive government states that it relied 
on the written opinion of its law officers that section 
30(1) of the Financial Administration Act permits a 
government, using special warrants, to pay out public 
money for any purpose set forth (a) in supply 
estimates or (b) that ordinarily would be eel ded in 
supply estimates if there were supply estimates as 
well as for dealing with accidents and other genuine 
emergencies touching the public good provided only 
that Parliament is not in session and that there is no 
other appropriation for that purpose. The government 
contends that it may use STAAL warrants in the same 
way when parliament is not in session as special 
warrants have been used when there is no Parliament 
by reason of dissolution. The committee was told that 
there is no limit either on the total amount of public 
money that may be paid out by means of special 
warrants or on the time period for which a special 
warrant may be used. 


The Committee rejects the interpretation placed 
on the Financial Administration Act, section 30, by 
the executive government. It finds that 
interpretation invalid. 


First, that interpretation leads immediately to 
the proposition that it would be lawful and 
constitutional for the executive government to govern 
Canada without meeting Parliament to obtain supply, 
a proposition manifestly contrary to the principles of 
responsible government and parliamentary 
democracy. 


Second, it ignores the statutory requirement that 
any payment to be made by means of a special 
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warrant must be urgently required. Your Committee 
was told that it is the considered view of the executive 
government that any payment that ordinarily would 
be set forth in supply estimates is a payment urgently 
required for the public good. 


Third, the government's interpretation of the 
Financial Administration Act, section 30 is directly 
contrary to the interpretations accepted by 
Parliament in 1951 and 1958 when section 30 was 
amended. 


In 1951 the Deputy Minister of Finance explained 
certain proposed changed to this section — then section 
28 — as follows: 


One is section 28, which re-enacts the provisions 
of the old Act relating to the use of Governor 
General's warrants for urgent and unforeseen 
expenditures. The language is clearer and there 
has been added a provision requiring that each 
such special warrant be published in the Canada 
Gazette within 30 days after it is used and that a 
statement of all such special warrants the 
amounts thereof be laid before the House of 
Commons within 15 days after the 
commencement of each session, as well as another 
provision permitting the issuance of a special 
warrant if an urgent, unforeseen expenditure is 
required when Parliament is adjourned sine die or 
to a day more than two weeks after the accident 
happened or the need arose, as well as when 
parliament is not in session. This provision is 
made necessary by the practice which has 
developed in recent years of long adjournments. 
Standing Committee on Public Accounts, 
December, 1951. 


When asked if each of the expenditures made in 
1989 by special warrant was an “urgent, unforeseen 
expenditure” the government merely stated that 
based on the advice of law officers of the Crown if 
believed each of those payments was legal. 


In 1951 the Special Assistant to the Department 
of Finance explained section 28 as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, section 26 does not deal with 
special warrants of the Governor General, it is 
section 28 which covers urgent expenditures not 
provided for. Section 28 does give the authority to 
the Governor in Council to authorize payments of 
that nature, to cover not only the urgent outlay for 
repair a which may require to be made to a public 
building which had been damaged or destroyed, 
but also the outlay necessary for the carrying on of 
the public service in the event that Parliament 
has not made appropriation for that service prior 
to dissolution. [bid., page 69. 
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Again, the government declined to attempted to 
show that its interpretation is the same as that 
accepted by Parliament in 1951. 


In 1958 the Hon. Donald M. Fleming, the Minister 
of Finance, explained the new words then enacted by 
Parliament as follows: 


Section 28 has persisted in its present form 
virtually since confederation. One change that 
was made when the act was reviewed some five 
years ago was to provide for the publication in the 
Canada Gazette of the Governor General's 
warrants, “special warrants” as they were called 
in the section. 


The language of section 28, dating back as I 
have indicated almost to Confederation, 
contemplated that resort would be had to the 
issue of special warrants in cases where an 
accident happened to a public work or building 
when Parliament is not in session and an 
expenditure for the repair or renewal thereof is 
urgently required, or where any other matter 
arises when Parliament is not in session in 
respect of which an expenditure not foreseen or 
provided for by Parliament is urgently required 
for the public good. The section goes on to 
provide with respect to the second case for the 
steps that may be taken in such a case where no 
appropriation has been made by Parliament for 
the situation which has arisen. 


In the amendment that is now before the 
House it is proposed that the language be 
modernized. Obviously the case that appears in 
second place in the language of the present act is 
very much more important and very much more 
likely to happen than the first one. Nowadays 
the happening of an accident to a public work or 
building is not the kind of situation that is most 
likely to give rise to the need for issuance of the 
Governor General's warrants. That dates back 
to the sort of minds of our predecessors in 
Parliament nearly 90 years ago. 


What is proposed now in the amendment is 
that we put the situation in which Governor 
General's warrants should be used in these 
terms, “where payment is urgently required for 
the public good when Parliament is not in 
session” and no other appropriation is available. 
In other words, that is the proper ground. It is 
already provided for in the section, and it is felt 
that if we put the case in that form we do not 
need any longer the opening words of the present 
section 28 in relation to an accident. House of 
Commons Debates, August 19, 1958, p. 3770. 
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When asked for an example of the kind of 


situation in which section 28 (1) might be used, Mr. 
Fleming stated: 


My hon. friend asks about the 
circumstances under which resort might be had 
to the issuance of a special warrant. I think I can 
best answer his question by referring to the 
situation in which the Governor in Council 
found himself last August when two warrants 
were issued. Parliament had made an 
appropriation in the previous spring, that was 
exhausted by the beginning of the summer, to 
provide for the maintenance of Hungarian 
refugees. We were confronted with a situation in 
the middle of the summer of 1957 where either 
we had to recommend to His Excellency the 
issuance of a special warrant or there just would 
not have been any money for all to provide food 
and shelter for these refugees coming into the 
country. As Parliament had not made that 
provision, and as we felt it our duty to do so, we 
recommended the issuance of a special warrant 
and that step was taken. House of Commons 
Debates, August 19, 1958, p. 3770. 


Again, the government declined to try to 
show that its interpretation of section 28 - now 
section 30 - is consistent with the interpretation 
given to Parliament when that section was 
enacted. 


Fourth, although special warrants have been 
used to make payments to meet unforeseen 
emergency requirements of the kind mentioned as an 
example by Mr. Fleming when Parliament is not in 
session and although special warrants have been used 
to make payments to meet the ordinary current 
expenses of the government when there is no 
Parliament by reason of dissolution, the government 
could not cite a single precedent supporting its view 
that special warrants may be used to make payments 
to meet ordinary current expenses of the government 
when Parliament is not in session. 


Fifth, the government's interpretation of section 
30 means that special warrants may be used for 
contingency requirements when Parliament is not in 
session notwithstanding that Parliament has 
specified in Treasury Board Vote 5 the limit beyond 
which the government may not make contingency 
payments. 


For these reasons your Committee rejects the 
government's interpretation of section 30 of the 
Financial Administration Act as both wrong and 
abhorrent. 
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The Committee noted with concern the 
interference in the parliamentary process by the 
Secretary of the Treasury Board through the issuance 
of a memorandum, contrary to past practice, ordering 
the cessation of all payments on behalf of veterans 
and others as of Tuesday, May 16, 1989, with the 
evident intention of applying pressure on the Senate. 


The Senate invites the House of Commons to join 
it in affirming that, “Subject to the Constitution Acts, 
1867 to 1982, and except to meet unforeseen, urgent 
requirements touching the public good, no payment 
shall be made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
without appropriation by Parliament. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FERNAND-E. LEBLANC 
Chairman 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, May 18, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
(Translation) 


PRIVATE BILL 
THE SAFEGUARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY—FIRST READING 

Hon. Jean Bazin, on behalf of Hon. Michel Cogger, moved 
that Bill S-5, an Act to authorize The Safeguard Life Assur- 
ance Company to be continued as a corporation under the laws 
of the Province of Quebec, be read the first time. 

Bill read first time. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 

Senator Bazin: Honourable senators, I move, seconded by 
Hon. Senator Ottenheimer, that this bill be read the second 
time on Tuesday, May 23, 1989. 

Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, would it not be better to say at the next 
sitting of the Senate? 

Senator Bazin: Honourable senators, I have been advised 
that it would be better to set a specific time, even if it should 
have to be postponed. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved by 
Senator Bazin for Senator Cogger and seconded by Senator 
Ottenheimer that this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day 
for second reading on Tuesday next, May 23, 1989. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


[English] 
TOBACCO RESTRAINT ACT 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS CONTROL ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
Hon. Stanley Haidasz presented Bill S-5, to amend the 
Tobacco Restraint Act and the Tobacco Products Control Act. 
Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Haidasz, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(/), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading at the next sitting of the Senate. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


THIRD REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the third report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Defence, which report requests that 
the committee be empowered to incur special expenses pursu- 
ant to the Procedural Guidelines for the Financial Operation 
of Senate Committees. . 

I ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate and to the Debates 
of the Senate of this day and that it form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report, see Appendix “‘A’’, p. 261 ey 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

On motion of Senator Hicks, report placed on the Orders of 
the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


EIGHTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Thursday, May 18, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


EIGHTH REPORT 


Your Committee is presently undertaking a review of 
the budgetary situation pertaining to Senate Committees. 


Your Committee therefore recommends that, notwith- 
standing the Procedural Guidelines for the Financial 
Operation of Senate Committees adopted on March 26, 
1986, for any committee budget for the financial year 
1989-90 submitted to and approved by the Internal 
Economy Committee, your Committee be authorized to 
release no more than 3/12 of those approved funds until 
the end of June 1989. 


Since the Special Committee of the Senate on Terror- 
ism and Public Safety and the Special Committee of the 
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Senate on National Defence are to present their reports 
no later than June 30, 1989, your Committee recommends 
that these two Committees be exempt from the 3/12 rule. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


NINTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 

Thursday, May 18, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


NINTH REPORT 


Your Committee has examined and approved the 
budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance for the proposed 
expenditures of the said Committee with respect to its 
examination and consideration of such legislation and 
other matters as may be referred to it, as authorized by 
the Senate on Wednesday, May 3, 1989. The said budget 
is as follows: 


Professional and Other Services $112,080.00 
Transportation and Communications 750.00 
All Other Expenditures 1,500.00 
TOTAL $114,330.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Horourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


Senator LeBlanc: Honcurable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


TENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Thursday, May 18, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


TENTH REPORT 


The Senate and the House of Commons have been 
advised by Treasury Board that the Post-retirement Life 
Insurance Plan is extended to both Houses of Parliament 
should Senators and Members of the House of Commons 
wish to take advantage of this benefit. 


Amount of Life Insurance: 


The following is a summary of coverage provided by 
this Post-retirement Life Insurance Plan. 


During the Ist year of retirement = 100% of Senators’ 
adjusted final salary; 


During the 2nd year of retirement = 75% of Senators’ 
adjusted final salary; 


During the 3rd year of retirement = 50% of Senators’ 
adjusted final salary; 


During the 4th year of retirement and thereafter = 25% 
of Senators’ adjusted final salary. 


Cost of Insurance: 


The Treasury Board will pay the full amount of the 
premiums to support post-retirement life insurance. As 
the amount of insurance is reduced after each of the first 
three (3) years of coverage, so will the premium Treasury 
Board pays on the Senators’ behalf. 


The premium rate for this insurance amounts to $1.21/ 
$1,000 per month. 


Premiums and Their Tax Implications: 


In accordance with current income tax legislation, pre- 
miums paid by Treasury Board for life insurance in excess 
of $25,000 are to be a taxable benefit to the Senator. 


Your Committee recommends the approval of Treasury 
Board’s offer to extend the Post-retirement Life Insurance 
Plan to Senators. 


Your Committee recommends that negotiations take 
place to make the Post-retirement Life Insurance Plan 
retroactive to January 1, 1989. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


ELEVENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 
Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 
Thursday, May 18, 1989ms 
The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


ELEVENTH REPORT 


Your Committee reviewed the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee established to inquire into the travel expense alle- 
gations made against Senator Argue. The said report is as 
follows: 

“Your Sub-Committee received its Order of Reference 
on April 6th, 1989. The Honourable Senators Lewis, 
McElman and Nurgitz served on the Sub-Committee. 

Your Sub-Committee met on May 17th, 1989 to 
receive and study the audit report undertaken by an 
independent public accounting firm. Based on the report, 
and after due consideration, it was agreed that the matter 
studied and all financial documents relevant thereto be 
turned over to the proper authorities for investigation.” 

Your Committee recommends the approval of this 
report by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 
@ (1410) 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

Senator LeBlanc: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(/), I move that this 
report be taken into consideration now. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FOURTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the fourth report of the Standing Senate 


(Senator LeBlanc] 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, which report requests that the 
committee be empowered to incur special expenses pursuant to 
the Procedural Guidelines for the Financial Operation of 
Senate Committees. 

I ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate and to the Debates 
of the Senate of this day and that it form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of the report see Appendix ““B’”’ p. 264.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

On motion of Senator Stewart, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 
NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Tuesday, June 13, 1989, I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the problems of the aged, including the substantial 
increase in population of those aged 65 and over, as well as 
problems of income, security, retirement, housing, transporta- 
tion and social welfare in general, including abuse and health 
care. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, with the leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, 30th May, 1989, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

I would ask permission to comment briefly on my motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, the order paper that 
we have before us now contains only one government piece of 
business, Bill C-7, an act to amend the Criminal Code (pari- 
mutuel betting). My understanding is that the Senate is pre- 
pared to deal with that today on second reading and have it 
referred to committee. Since that is the only piece of govern- 
ment business before us, and since we do not really anticipate 
anything for the coming week, it might be appropriate for us 
to recess for that week and come back on May 30. There is 
really no need for us to be present in the absence of govern- 
ment legislation. 


I think that by the following week the Borrowing Authority 
Bill and perhaps some other pieces of legislation will be up 
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from the other place and then we can get back to work on 
those. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I do not think Senator Doody has left 
anything to be said, so I will not say anything more. 


Motion agreed to. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 
POLISH COMBATANTS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, I should like to 
draw to the attention of honourable senators the presence in 
the gallery of Captain Andrzej Garlicki, member of the Order 
of Canada and vice president, Polish Combatants Association 
of Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Haidasz: Captain Garlicki, on May 18, 1944, 45 
years ago today, took part in the victory of Monte Cassino in 
Italy as a member of the Second Polish Corps of General 
Anders, which was part of the 8th British Army under the 
Supreme Commander General Alexander, whom we got to 
know in the 1950s as Viscount Alexander, Governor General 
of Canada. We wish Captain Garlicki and his fellow comba- 
tants success in their discussions with the federal government 
about plans to commemorate the 50th Anniversary of the 
outbreak of World War II. 


[Translation] 


QUESTION PERIOD 


ATLANTIC CANADA OPPORTUNITIES AGENCY 
AMOUNTS APPROVED AND SPENT FOR FINANCIAL YEAR 1988-89 


Hon. Norbert L. Thériault: Honorables senators, I have a 
question for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 


I would like to ask him if he could, on May 30th, at the next 
sitting of the Senate, provide us with a list of the amounts 
approved and spent by the ACOA for the fiscal year 1988-89. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations) ): 
Honorable senators, I will do my best to get this information 
from the Agency. 


[English] 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


TRANSPORTABLE PCB INCINERATORS—STATUS OF GOOSE BAY, 
LABRADOR UNIT AND QUEBEC OR ONTARIO UNIT 


Hon. Colin Kenny: My question is for the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. Nine months ago, in answer to an 
earlier question of mine respecting the transportable incinera- 
tor which is to go to Goose Bay, the Leader of the Government 
said: 
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the Department of National Defence is already well 
advanced with respect to environmental evaluations and 
community consultations at Goose Bay. 


Can the Leader of the Government bring us up to date on 
the status of that incinerator and also give us some indication 
as to the timetable for the operation of the second incinerator, 
which is to go somewhere in Quebec or Ontario? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall obtain a report from my colleagues on this 
matter and bring it in as soon as possible. 


THE BUDGET 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN BY GOVERNMENT— 
NAME OF AGENCY AND COST—COMPARATIVE COST OF FREE 
TRADE AGREEMENT ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, during the 
National Hockey League television broadcasts listeners are 
assailed by messages from the government on the recently 
produced Budget. It is alleged that several million dollars have 
been spent on financing this appeal for public support for this 
Budget, at a time when the federal government is withdrawing 
from unemployment insurance programs and at a time when 
other social programs are being reduced. 


Can the Leader of the Government bring to this chamber 
details with respect to this televised propaganda by this gov- 
ernment? How much is the campaign costing? I should also 
like to know the name of the advertising agency which was 
authorized by the government to place these messages during 
the National Hockey League broadcasts, and I would like to 
hear from the leader justification for one of the most blatant 
abuses of the public air waves by a government in the history 
of this country. 


@ (1420) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, it is obvious that the advertising is working— 


Senator Doody: “The land is strong”! 


Senator Murray: —and has hit the mark. The honourable 
senator said, inaccurately, that the advertising was an appeal 
for support for the Budget. It was not that. Indeed, the 
advertising began, on radio at any rate, before the Budget was 
brought down, and it refers to none of the measures in the 
Budget nor to the Budget. 


Senator Frith: I can tell by the angelic expression you are 
using on this one that you do not believe it at all. 


Senator Murray: It is an information program, designed to 
acquaint Canadians with the seriousness of the national debt 
and deficit problem which the government must face and to 
appeal for a concerted effort by all citizens to reduce that 
deficit. I would have thought that, in general, that was a 
message that had the support of all parliamentarians. 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, here is a govern- 
ment that claims that the Canadian people are very much in 
support of the measures it has taken. Why is it necessary, then, 
to spend millions and millions of dollars—there have been 
some estimates of up to $20 million, and I do not know what 
the final figure is— 


Senator Frith: That is probably conservative. 


Senator Perrault: —to convince people about a matter 
which you allege already has their enthusiastic support? If the 
people support the budget proposals, why must we resort to 
these devices to insist that they reinforce their alleged support? 
To misuse the government treasury in this way invites an 
investigation of the government’s relationship to its chosen 
advertising agencies in this country and the government’s 
entire program of alleged information. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I neglected to reply 
to one of the questions that my friend asked when he first rose. 


Senator Doody: Shame! 


Senator Murray: That was the name of the advertising 
agency that had placed the advertising. Subject to verification, 
I believe that would have been Media Canada, which is 
responsible for the placing of government advertising. 

The honourable senator is wrong—tenfold, as a matter of 
fact—in his estimate of the cost. Again, subject to verification, 
the cost of that advertising program is not in the vicinity of 
$20 million. It is less than $3 million. 


Senator Perrault: Well, $3 million would be of great benefit 
to the people of Summerside, Prince Edward Island. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: It would be of great benefit to them. It 
might keep the creditors from moving in on them during their 
time of great distress in Summerside. 

This television assault on the senses, the sight and sound 
faculties, of the people of Canada really is an insult, and even 
the Leader of the Government must be embarrassed by this 
program. 


Senator Murray: On the contrary, honourable senators. 
There is every evidence that the advertising program has been 
very effectivein part because it is not a partisan advertising 
campaign. 


Senator Frith: Come on, don’t smile! You are doing well. 


Senator Murray: It is designed to convey a message that this 
government and previous governments have tried to convey, 
and that is the seriousness of the debt and deficit problem. If it 
makes my honourable friend more comfortable, I can assure 
him that we pretested the advertising— 


Senator Perrault: Pretested! 
Senator Murray: —in focus groups and so on, and that— 
Senator MacEachen: In the Tory caucus! 


Senator Murray: —the testing was extremely positive. 


{Senator Murray.] 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, during the recent 
federal election campaign there was not one reference to the 
deficit, not one reference to what is now described as a critical 
problem, not one reference by the Prime Minister of this 
country to what is now described as an emergency circum- 
stance. There were $17 billion worth of promises made by this 
government, many of them broken. Indeed, there is now a 
whole trail of shattered and broken promises. 


The fact that the government has chosen this moment, 
during a time when Canadian sports fans are trying to enjoy 
themselves, to remind them of this Budget is the ultimate 
insult to the Canadian people. 


[ Translation] 


Hon. Azellus Denis: I have a supplementary question for the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. 


I would like to ask him whether these advertising costs are 
comparable to those incurred to publicize the Free Trade 
Agreement. If so, could he give us the cost breakdown for this 
advertising campaign and the one for the Free Trade Agree- 
ment with the United States? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I do not know if my 
friend is looking for a financial comparison of these two 
advertising campaigns. 


For the time being, all I can say is that the two campaigns 
are similar in that they have both been wonderfully successful. 


[ Translation] 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON AIDS—APPOINTMENT OF 
CHAIRMAN—FUNDING 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, my question is 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. I wish to ask 
whether the Minister of National Health and Welfare has yet 
found time to fill the chairmanship of the Federal Advisory 
Council on AIDS and whether there will be more funds 
contributed to fight that terrible epidemic. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall ask Mr. Beatty for a report on those matters. 


VIA RAIL 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET—PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEE CUTS— 
EMPLOYEE SENIORITY AND PENSION RIGHTS 


Hon. Charles Turner: Honourable senators, on May 4 I 
asked the Leader of the Government in the Senate a question 
regarding employee seniority and pension rights. The answer I 
received yesterday is not worth the paper it is written on. 

My question is: What happens to the employee seniority and 
pension rights? Do they revert back as employees of the CNR 
and the CPR? A yes or no answer is what I want. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 


ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I regret that Senator Turner does not find to his 
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liking the answer which was tabled by the Deputy Leader of 
the Government yesterday, but the answer we have received 
points out that the question is really hypothetical at this stage. 


The minister replied that the employment impact of any of 
the options that VIA Rail is now considering cannot be 
determined until the corporation has submitted its business 
plan. It would therefore be premature, and indeed irrespon- 
sible, to comment at this time. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Turner: That is not good enough! The government 
has left all of the employees in a no-man’s-land. All we want to 
know is what is going to happen to the employees in the event 
that VIA cuts its services. Do they revert to being former 
CNR or CPR employees, retaining their place on those seni- 
ority lists, yes or no? It does not interfere with any business 
decision. 


Senator Murray: But, honourable senators, that is a hypo- 
thetical question at this point. In connection with any plans 
that affect the employees, the honourable senator can be 
assured that the fullest consultations will take place with the 
representatives of those employees. 


Senator Turner: Well, Mr. Minister, I am telling you right 
now that we are not satisfied with that answer and we are 
prepared to take action, if necessary. 


[ Translation] 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND (PARI-MUTUEL BETTING)—SECOND READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Beaudoin, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Asselin, P.C., for the second reading of the Bill C-7, An 
Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting).— 
(Honourable Senator Corbin). 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, as I see it, 
there is no social benefit or public necessity that warrants this 
legislation. Furthermore, these amendments to the Criminal 
Code involve a social cost that was not even mentioned in the 
course of this debate. On May 9, Senator Beaudoin introduced 
Bill C-7 in the Senate for second reading. The purpose of this 
bill is to amend Section 204 of the Criminal Code dealing with 
pari-mutuel betting. Subsections (2) and (8) will permit pari- 
mutuel betting on horse races viewed on video screens. The 
establishments where the public will be able to view the races 
live and bet on them will be located outside the racetrack or at 
tracks where no races are held. The legislation provides that 
the interests of the provinces will be protected by the obliga- 
tion on track owners to obtain a licence from the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council before they can obtain a federal operating 
licence. 

Senator Beaudoin viewed this legislation as a panacea for 
certain apparent or real problems besetting the race track 
industry. Senator Beaudoin explained that competition from 
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provincial lotteries — another government creation — and 
casinos was adversely affecting race tracks. I don’t know 
whether he forgot or whether it was part of his sales strategy, 
but Senator Beaudoin did not tell us that some race tracks sell 
lottery tickets and even operate casinos. I may refer you in this 
respect to a letter from the Ontario Harness Horsemen’s 
Association, dated May 5, 1989. 


The bill’s sponsor also mentioned the need to protect jobs in 
this industry. He suggested that the legislation would widen 
the economic base of the race track industry. The purpose is to 
bring more people to the races. Well, according to the experi- 
ence of our neighbours accross the border in the United 
States—in Illinois, for instance—the authorities noticed that 
customers had not changed, and that race track regulars were 
also the people who took advantage of the new service. So the 
argument that it widens the economic base does not hold true 
in all cases. I did not pursue my inquiry further, since I did not 
have time. Granted, race track profits have increased. I would 
not say they have been climbing steadily for several years, but 
the benefits seem to come out of the same back pockets. 


However, let us assume that the government’s strategy for 
expanding the clientele of our race tracks is a big success. Does 
the government want to encourage Canadians to gamble? I 
think Canadians are already sufficiently attracted to all kinds 
of lotteries. With all the advertising that is falling on their ears 
every day, several times a day, I don’t think we should open 
the door any further to attract them to this new kind of 
betting. 


This type of activity is often referred to as a voluntary tax. 
It is in fact an activity that has proliferated for a number of 
years. A few days ago, a minister from my own province of 
New Brunswick announced that they were going to establish a 
lottery and give the profits to the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. This is going on all over Canada. To promote the arts, 
culture or amateur sport, games of chance, including lotteries, 
are being set up in various forms. 


As usual, and it has been our experience and that of many 
others, this type of entertainment is most popular among the 
neediest in our society. Those who are least able to spend this 
kind of money are most likely to do so. That is where we see 
the social cost, because everybody thinks that if they buy a 
lottery ticket or a ticket at the race track, they can get rich 
overnight, while in many cases, the exact opposite occurs. 
Dreams are dashed, families are broken up and children are 
deprived of many of the necessities of life as a result. 


This Bill raises a question of public morality. Is it acceptable 
that our governments, federal or provincial, promote gambling 
by pretending to regulate an area which may have some 
criminal aspects? I do not accept it and never did. I know that 
many people and many organizations in Canada agree with 
me. As Senator Stanbury mentioned, the United Church of 
Canada, among others, opposes this Bill. 


We are told that lotteries, pari-mutuel betting, and so on, 
are some kind of voluntary tax. If it were the case, it seems to 
me that municipal, provincial and federal taxes would go down 
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instead of up. It is definitely not the case. So, please stop 
telling us that it is a voluntary tax. It is nothing but another 
means of ripping off people who cannot afford it. 


One thing for sure is that the concept of freedom and 
morality has greatly evolved in our society. Still I would 
suggest that we Canadians want to preserve certain basic 
values, certain fundamental concepts of public morality. A bill 
such as this one introduced by the Government does not 
respect that kind of social commitment. I deplore the fact that 
the Government—again, I repeat, claiming it seeks to set some 
sort of order in the horse racing industry or make it more 
profitable—wants to make pari-mutuel betting more readily 
accessible. 


Senator Beaudoin described the bill as the public answer to 
illegal betting through bookmakers. However, I listened to him 
very carefully but he did not say anything about the fact that 
pari-mutuel betting is a social problem, just as are alcohol and 
drug abuse. It has become such a social concern that people 
who are affected by the negative impact of this habit have set 
up self-help groups to offset the attraction of every kind of 
pari-mutuel betting and to support one another in their fight 
against this type of enticement. 


In the United States, for instance, there is an association 
called the Council on Compulsive Gambling of New Jersey. It 
was founded in 1982 and so far has only 250 members, 
according to the latest information available. In New York 
State there is another association called the Gam-Anon Inter- 
national Service Office. “Gam” is short for gambling and 
“Anon” for anonymous. It was founded in 1960. The Associa- 
tion now has 5,000 members in 350 regional and 30 state 
groups in various locations in the U.S. Members of this type of 
association are usually men and women, as well as relatives 
and friends of what we call compulsive gamblers. Another 
association on the West Coast of the United States, called 
Gamblers Anonymous, it was founded in 1957 and has 20,000 
members and 691 local groups. People of every origin and 
from all walks of life belong to this association. If we could 
compare this membership—there are other groups but I will 
not name them all—to that of Alcoholics Anonymous, for 
instance, of which not more than 2 per cent of Canadian 
alcoholics are regular and abstaining members, if we apply this 
percentage to gambling activities, we find that there are a lot 
of people who are desperate. Even if the figures show there are 
many people who have formed groups to try and deal with 
their problem without government assistance, the problem 
often becomes a social one. 


Honourable senators, I will not pursue the matter further, 
except perhaps to say that the horse racing industry is in very 
good shape in this country. Senator Stanbury said as much. He 
quoted a press release dated January 26, 1989 in which the 
Honourable Don Mazankowski mentioned the volume of bet- 
ting on Canadian race tracks. The press release told us that a 
record $1.82 billion was wagered at 107 race tracks around the 
country, an increase of 6.2 per cent over 1987. 


It is claimed that this bill will save an area of the entertain- 
ment industry that is failing and in bad shape. The statistics 


[Senator Corbin.] 
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show that is definitely not the case. That is why I said at the 
beginning of my comments that there was no need for this 
legislation. Furthermore, it triggers social costs for which the 
government does not provide a solution. Thank you, honour- 
able senators. 


@ (1440) 
[English] 

Hon. Keith Davey: Honourable senators, I will be extremely 
brief. I should like to underline some of the remarks contained 
in Senator Beaudoin’s excellent presentation. He said, in 
particular: 


The double intent of Bill C-7 is to provide the horse 
racing industry with a marketing opportunity that will 
help broaden the industry’s economic base, which had 
been shrinking by increased competition from other forms 
of entertainment and wagering dollars— 


Honourable senators, 100,000 Canadians are employed in 
the horse racing industry. That is more people than work in 
the aeronautics and automobile sectors combined. Still, the 
industry is in peril, and little wonder. In 1987 provincial 
lotteries attracted $3.34 billion at 34,000 locations across 
Canada. 


Teletheatre wagering will greatly assist the horse racing 
industry at a critical time. It is worth putting on the record 
that the horse racing industry is an industry which is extreme- 
ly well administered. The fact is that Canadian horsemen and 
horse breeders are world renowned for their skills. 


Yesterday we discovered that some of our colleagues do not 
approve of horse racing. I feel sorry for them, but that is their 
business. No one is forced to attend. Millions of Canadians 
wager every day on the Stanley Cup, the Grey Cup, church 
bingos, lottery tickets, penny stocks, rotisserie baseball, not to 
mention golf and bridge, and I could go on and on. The 
overwhelming majority of these Canadians are God-fearing 
citizens, some of whom even go to church every Sunday. 


I must say that I resist the notion that somehow horse racing 
is a “less than honourable” sport. Nothing could be further 
from reality. It is honourable. It is the sport of kings and 
queens, including Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, the very 
Queen each of us honours every time we meet in this chamber. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Corbin: Honourable senators, in responding to 
Senator Davey’s remarks, may I say that if I have left the 
impression that I am against horses or horse racing, that is 
totally false. I like horses. I do not mind watching a race on 
television. I went to the race track once in my life. I placed a 
bet; I was lucky, and I never returned. However, I have seen a 
lot of people hurt by the gambling aspect of horse racing. It 
was against that that I spoke, not against those dear horses. 

@ (1450) 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I should like to add a brief footnote to this 
debate, and it is in the guise of another “voice in the wilder- 
ness” comment. I hope it is worth noting that every time we 
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get a piece of legislation that includes the expansion of gam- 
bling, we drive another nail into the coffin of what was once a 
moral principle—that is, the principle that gambling is 
immoral. 

This sort of moralistic lecture, or pedantry, lies very ill in 
my mouth, because I certainly cannot present myself as some- 
one who has never gambled. Nor am I taking the pledge now 
never again to do so. However, it just interests me, and 
evidently Senator Corbin and some other senators as well, that 
the concept started with lotteries. The idea that gambling was 
illegal or immoral seemed to be a principle that was intact so 
far as the state was concerned, in that gambling on horses and 
other forms of gambling were considered exceptions to the 
general rule. 


Senator Doody: And bingos. 


Senator Frith: Bingos were considered an exception to the 
rule also; quite right. 


An Hon. Senator: Except for Catholics. 
Senator Doody: I am speaking on behalf of that faith. 


Senator Frith: It has seemed to me, as I think it has to some 
other Canadians, that, even though the principle seemed to be 
observed or respected more in its breach than in its observance, 
the general acceptance of the community’s moral principles 
included the principle that gambling is immoral. But the 
minute the argument was made on behalf of lotteries a change 
began. 


Some of you may be old enough, as I am, to remember the 
Irish Sweepstakes. They were considered illegal, but neverthe- 
less were practised. They were still an exception to the basic 
rule. Then lotteries were introduced, first so that we could 
keep the money in Canada rather than send it to Ireland and 
so that our society could reap the benefits from having 
lotteries. 


Shortly thereafter, gambling, as supported by the state, was 
no longer considered immoral; the state itself, which ran the 
lotteries, was advertising and persuading everyone to gamble— 
not by saying, “If you gamble we will take your money and use 
it for good social purposes, but by saying, “Be sure to go out 
and gamble.” The ads on street cars, buses, radio, television 
and in newspapers were not only saying that gambling is okay 
but were saying that gambling is very desirable. 

That is the end of the moralistic lecture and the end of a 
footnote to another nail in the coffin of that principle—and 
maybe the principle has generally lost support and is no longer 
a question of morality anyway. 


Hon. Heath Macquarrie: Honourable senators, I am 
prompted to speak only because my friend across the way has 
invoked not only philosophy but also morality. 


Senator Doody: Bingo! 


Senator Macquarrie: Senator Doody says “bingo.” Bingo is 
not my field, but, as a Presbyterian, I have to bring some 
response into a moral issue. 
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I come from that province, Prince Edward Island, which is 
called the “Kentucky of Canada.” As we become increasingly 
competent in the quality of our horse flesh, we rather like to 
think that Kentucky is the Prince Edward Island of the great 
republic. So I am always a little leery if anyone adopts 
anything that is close to an anti-equine posture. 


I am troubled when people talk about nailing coffins down 
or putting more nails into the coffins, because, as a senior 
citizen, these things are not quite so funny as when I was 16 or 
18. But I respect greatly the principles which people have 
against playing bingo and any form of gambling. 


Senator McElIman: The rocky pine coffins! 


Senator Macquarrie: But as one who has run many times 
for public office, I would say that, if having your name on a 
ballot and putting that out to hundreds or thousands of people 
and wondering what will come back and how many will be 
marked with your name is not a gamble, then I do not know 
what a gamble is. 


I do not know how to play poker; I do not even know how to 
play bridge, but I have been in politics a long time. I am sure 
that I have been gambling a great deal. 


Senator MacEachen: But you got the royal flush! 


Senator Macquarrie: I am not troubled about morality. 
Some people say that life is a gamble. My Presbyterian father 
would have horse whipped me for saying that. It is all sup- 
posed to be ordained, preordained and predestined. 


This bill will not upset the morality or the mores of Canada 
to any great extent. Even the Charlottetown driving park will 
still be a great attraction for all those people who know good 
horse flesh and who love the joys of a grand community. My 
colleague here, the constitutional expert who is my favourite 
horseman now, has proposed a good bill in a fine way. He is 
off to a great start! 


[ Translation] 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must inform 
you that, if senator Beaudoin now, speaks, he will close the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Hon. Gérald Beaudoin: Honourable senators, I have nothing 
to add really to what I said at the beginning about the motion 
for second reading of this Bill. 


Of course, I have taken note of the objections raised. If the 
Senate agrees to refer this bill to the committee, we will deal 
with these objections to the best of our knowledge. 


Motion agreed to and and bill read a second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Beaudoin, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance. 
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[English] 
WAR VETERANS ALLOWANCE ACT 
BILLS TO AMEND—REQUEST FOR SPEAKER’S RULING 


On Orders No. 2 and 3: 

Second reading of the Bill S-3, An Act to amend the 
War Veterans Allowance Act (Equality of Male and 
Female Persons).—(Honourable Senator Marshall); and 

Second reading of the Bill S-4, An Act to amend the 
War Veterans Allowance Act (Residence in Canada).— 
(Honourable Senator Marshall). 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I do not want to comment on the 
substance of these bills in any way, but both Bill S-3 and Bill 
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S-4 are private members’ bills. May I ask His Honour, 
through the Senate, to have the staff vet them to see if they are 
in an order and form suitable for the Senate to consider? That 
might save us some wrangling further down the line. I do not 
know if there are money implications in this or whether it is 
even within the Senate’s purview to consider such bills, but 
perhaps the Chair could take them into consideration and give 
us a ruling at a later date. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is that your 
wish? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I will rule on that at the next sitting 
of the Senate. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 30, 1989. 


we Ne ee _ + 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 


THIRD REPORT OF SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, May 18, 1989 


The Special Committee of the Senate on 
National Defence has the honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee, which was authorized by the 
Senate on Wednesday, April 5, 1989, to hear evidence 
on and to consider the following matter relating to 
National Defence, namely, Canada's land forces, 
including Mobile Command, and such other matters 
as may from time to time be referred to it by the 
Senate, respectfully requests that it be empowered to 
engage the services of such counsel and technical, 
clerical and other personnel as may be necessary for 
the purpose of such study. 


Pursuant to Section 2:07 of the Procedural 
Guidelines for the Financial Operation of Senate 
Committees, the budget submitted to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration and the report thereon of that 
Committee are appended to this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HENRY D. HICKS 
Chairman 


APPENDIX (A) TO THE REPORT 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


APPLICATION FOR BUDGET AUTHORIZATION FOR 
THE PERIOD APRIL 3'4 TO JUNE 30* 1989 
ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1989: 


“The Honourable Senator Hicks moved, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Molgat : 


That a special committee of the Senate be 
appointed to hear evidence on and to consider the 
following matter relating to national defence, namely, 
Canada's land forces including mobile command, and 
such other matters as may from time to time be 
referred to it by the Senate; 


That, notwithstanding Rule 66, the Honourable 
Senators Balfour, Bonnell, Buckwold, Doyle, 
Gigantés, Hicks, Lewis, MacEachen (or Frith), 
Marshall, McElman, Molgat, Molson, Murray (or 
Doody) and Roblin, act as members of the Special 
Committee and that four members constitute a 
quorum; 


That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers and records, to examine witnesses, to 
report from time to time, and to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken 
on the subject during the Thirty-third Parliament be 
referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee report to the Senate no later 
than 30th June, 1989. 


The question being put on the motion, it was-- 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


CHARLES A. LUSSIER 


Clerk of the Senate 
SUMMARY 
Professional and Other Services $ 38,000.00 
Transportation and Communications 1,250.00 
All Other Expenditures 6,750.00 
$46,000.00 


TOTAL 
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The foregoing budget was approved by the 
Committee on the 18th day of April, 1989. 

The undersigned or an alternate will be in 
attendance on the date that this budget is being 
considered. 

Chairman, Special Committee of the Senate on 

National Defence 
Henry D. Hicks 

Date: April 18, 1989 

Approved by: 
Roméo LeBlanc 

Chairman, Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration 


Date: May 11, 1989 


EXPLANATION OF COST ELEMENTS 


Professional and Other Services 


1. Parliamentary Centre 
(to provide, for 3 months, on an hourly 


basis. (See detail below *) $20,250.00 
2. One time cost of editing the Report: 
(See detail below *) 
English $ 4,000.00 
French 7,750.00 11,750.00 
3. Expenses of Witnesses 6,000.00 $38,000.00 
Transportation and Communications 
1. Telegrams and Telephones 250.00 
2. Postage and Courier Service 1,000.00 1,250.00 
All Other Expenditures 
1. Participation at special conferences, 
seminars and/or speaking engagements 
by Committee members and/or staff 4,500.00 
2. Purchase of Stationery, 
books and periodicals 250.00 
3. Other expenditures 2,000.00 6,750.00 
TOTAL $46,000.00 
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OTHER INFORMATION 


Previous budget for 4 month period, 


December 1, 1988 to March 31, 1989: $ 49,680.00 
Remaining in the budget on March 31, 1989: $37,680.00 
*DETAIL 
Professional and other Services 
ITEM Monthly rate 
Director of Research: 75 hrs. x $65.00 $ 4,875.00 
(Gregory Wirick) 
Advisor: 5 hrs. x $118.00 (P.C. Dobell) 590.00 
Additional Advisor: 5 hrs. x $65.00 (David Lord) 325.00 
Research Assistant: 9 hrs. x $40.00 360.00 
Secretarial and word processing: 25 hrs. x $24.00 600.00 
Total monthly rate: $ 6,750.00 
Total for 3 months: $20,250.00 
French Language Editor 
(Chritiane E. Kaisin) 
Based upon 400 typewritten, 
double-spaced pages: 
Editing: 135 hours x $50.00 6,750.00 
Profreading: 40 hours @ $25.00 1,000.00 
$7,750.00 


APPENDIX (B) TO THE REPORT 


THURSDAY, May 11, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration has examined and 
eperey ed the budget presented to it by the Chairman 
of the Special Committee of the Senate on National 
Defence for the proposed expenditures of the said 
Committee with respect to its examination of 
Canada's land forces including mobile command, as 
authorized by the Senate on Wednesday, April 5, 
1989. The said budget is as follows: 


\ 


| 
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Professional and Other Services 
Transportation and Communications 
All Other Expenditures 

TOTAL 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 


Chairman 
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$46,000.00 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FOURTH REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY, May 18, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has the honour to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Your Committee, which was authorized by the 
Senate on Wednesday, April 5, 1989, to monitor and 
report on the implementation and application in both 
countries of the Canada-United States Free Trade 
Agreement Implementation Act as well as any other 
related trade developments, respectfully requests that 
it be empowered to engage the services of such counsel 
and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be 
necessary for the purpose of such study. 


Pursuant to Section 2:07 of the Procedural 
Guidelines for the Financial Operation of Senate 
Committees, the budget submitted to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration and the report thereon of that 
Committee are appended to this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN B. STEWART 
Chairman 


APPENDIX (A) TO THE REPORT 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


APPLICATION FOR BUDGET AUTHORIZATION FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1990 
AUTHORITY 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1989: 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Frith moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Stewart (Antigonish- 
Guysborough) : 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs be authorized to monitor and report on the 
implementation and application in both countries of 
the Canada-United States Free Trade Agreement 
Implementation Act as well as any other related 
developments; and 


That the papers and evidence received and taken 
on the aforesaid subject before the Committee during 
the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament and 
the First Session of the Thirty-fourth Parliament be 
referred to the Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was-- 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


CHARLES A. LUSSIER 


Clerk of the Senate 
SUMMARY 
Professional and Other Services $ 167,562.00 
Transportation and Communications 4,250.00 
All Other Expenditures 1,250.00 
TOTAL $173,062.00 


The foregoing budget was approved by the 
Committee on the 2nd day of May 1989. 


The undersigned or an alternate will be in 
attendance on the date that this budget is being 
considered. 


Chairman, Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 
John B. Stewart 
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Date: May 2, 1989 FOR INFORMATION PURPOSE ONLY 
Approved by: 
Budgets approved for the fiscal year 1987-88: $221,749.00 
Roméo LeBlanc Expenditures: $79,511.00 
Chairman, Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration Budgets approved for the fiscal year 1988-89: $203,228.00 


Expenditures: $131,580.37 
Date: May 11, 1989 


EXPLANATION OF COST ELEMENTS 
APPENDIX (B) TO THE REPORT 
Professional and Other Services 


1. Advisor to the Committee THURSDAY, May 11, 1989 


35 hrs. a month at $95.00 per hr. $3,325.00 ; ; 
The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Counsellor Budgets and Administration has examined and 


12 hrs. a month at $121.00 per hr. 1,452.00 approved the budget present to it by the Chairman of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Assistant Advisor for the proposed expenditures of the said Committee 
40 hrs. a month at $63.00 per hr. 2,520.00 with respect to its examination on the 
implementation and application in both countries of 
Assistant Advisor the Canada-United States Free Trade Agreement 
150 hrs. a month at $37.50 per hr. 5,625.00 Implementation Act as well as any other related trade 
developments, as authorized by the Senate on 


Secretarial & Word processing Wednesday, April 5, 1989. The said budget is as 


30 hrs. a month at $24.00 per hr. 720.00 follows: 
per month 13,642.00 ; ; 
Professional and Other Services $ 167,562.00 
(13,642.00 x 11 months) $150,062.00 ; : : 
Transportation and Communications 4,250.00 
2. Expenses of witnesses 17,500.00 h 
All Other Expenditures 1,250.00 


Transportation and Communications TOTAL $173,062.00 


1. Anticipated expenses of Senators 


responding to invitations to speak Respectfully submitted, 


on the work of the Committee 3,000.00 
2. Telegrams and Telephones 250.00 ROM Ek O LEBLANC 
3. Postage and Freight 1,000.00 4,250.00 Chairman 


All Other Expenditures 


1. Purchase of Stationery, 


books and periodicals 250.00 
2. Other expenditures 1,000.00 1,250.00 


TOTAL $173,062.00 
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THE SENATE OF CANADA 
PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 
(2nd Session, 34th Parliament) 
Thursday, 18th May, 1989 


GOVERNMENT BILLS 


(HOUSE OF COMMONS) 
BILL C-7 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting) 
First reading, May 4, 1989. Second reading and referral 
to National Finance Committee, May 18. 


BILL C-14 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the Government of Canada for the financial year ending 
the 31st March, 1990 

First and second readings and referral to National 

Finance Committee, May 9, 1989. Report from Committee 

(with one amendment), adoption of Report and third read- 

ing, as amended, May 11. Message from Commons disa- 

greeing with Senate amendment, May 15. Referral of Mes- 
sage to National Finance Committee, May 16. Report from 

Committee (the Senate does not insist on its amendment) 

and Royal Assent, May 17. Chapter 1, 1989. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS 


(SENATE) 
BILL S-2 


An Act to implement conventions between Canada and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Canada and the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic and an agreement between Canada and Papua 
New Guinea for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to income tax 


First and second readings and referral to Foreign Affairs 
Committee, April 19, 1989. Report from Committee (with- 
out amendment) and third reading, May 2. 


SENATORS’ PUBLIC BILLS 


BILL S-3 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act (Equal- 
ity of Male and Female Persons) (Senator Marshall) 
First reading, May 15, 1989. 


BILL S-4 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act (Resi- 
dence in Canada) (Senator Marshall) 
First reading, May 15, 1989. 


BILL S-6 


An Act to amend the Tobacco Restraint Act and to amend 
the Tobacco Products Control Act (Senator Haidasz, P.C.) 
First reading, May 18, 1989. 


SENATORS’ PRIVATE BILLS 


BILL S-5 


An Act to authorize The Safeguard Life Assurance Com- 
pany to be continued as a corporation under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec (Senator Cogger) 

First reading, May 18, 1989. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, June 6, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Honourable Martial Asselin, 
Acting Speaker, in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


PROPERTY QUALIFICATION OF SENATORS 
REPORT PRESENTED 
The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, I have 
the honour to present the report of the Clerk of the Senate 


listing the names of the members of the Senate who have 
renewed their declaration of property qualification. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
FOURTH REPORT PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 
Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 
Tuesday, June 6, 1989 


The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)(b), your Committee submits 
herewith the list of Senators nominated by it to serve on 
the following select committees: 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES 


The Honourable Senators Adams, Bielish, Bonnell, 
Cochrane, Corbin, Hicks, *MacEachen (or Frith), Mar- 
shall, Molgat, *Murray (or Doody), Petten, Robertson, 
Rossiter and Thériault. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Honourable Senators Adams, Atkins, Bonnell, 
Chaput-Roland, Davey, Graham, Leblanc (Saurel), Mac- 
Donald (Halifax), *MacEachen (or Frith), Muir, 
*Murray (or Doody), Stewart (Antigonish-Guysbor- 
ough), Spivak and Stollery. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 


The Honourable Senators Beaudoin, Bolduc, Cogger 
and Rizzuto. (4) 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


The Honourable Senators Davey, David, De Bané, 
Guay, Ottenheimer, Robichaud, Tremblay and Wood. (8) 

Your Committee recommends that the Messages sent 
to the House of Commons informing the House of the 
names of the Honourable Senators appointed to serve on 
the part of the Senate on the Joint Committee on Scrutiny 
of Regulations and the Joint Committee on Official Lan- 
guages be as contained in this Report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, when 
shall this report be taken into consideration? 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that the 
report be now adopted. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


[ Translation] 
FISHERIES 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO STUDY FISH 
MARKETING IN CANADA—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Norbert L. Thériault: Honourable senators, on behalf 
of Senator Marshall and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e), I 
move: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries be 
authorized to examine all aspects of the marketing of fish 
in Canada, and all implications thereof; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
subject before the Committee during the 33rd Parliament 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee report no later than October 31, 
1989. 
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The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[English] 
Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 


ment): Honourable senators, I missed part of the motion. May 
I see a copy of it? 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Please give Senator Doody a 
copy. 

Senator Doody: Isn’t this the ongoing study? 

Senator Thériault: Yes, it is. 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, I would prefer that 
this matter be adjourned until the next sitting of the Senate so 
that we shall all have an opportunity to examine the motion 
and see exactly what is entailed. In the meantime the commit- 
tee can have its organizational meeting and prepare itself. 


I do not think this matter is so urgent that it needs to be 
passed today; some senators might wish to have an opportunity 
to see what it is all about and perhaps comment on it at the 
next sitting of the Senate. 


Senator Theriault; Honourable senators, the chairman of 
the committee, Senator Marshall, is anxious to get this com- 
mittee started, because the report should have been completed 
before the dissolution of the last Parliament. Unfortunately, 
that report was not completed and, as everyone knows, many 
things have happened with respect to the fishing industry since 
that time. Therefore, Senator Marshall asked me to move this 
motion today, and | assumed that he had cleared it with the 
Deputy Leader of the Government. Having said that, I hope 
honourable senators will accept this motion. 


Senator Doody: | appreciate the honourable senator’s expla- 
nation, but I have not had any consultation with anyone on 
this matter nor have I heard anything about it. Therefore, I 
would prefer that the debate be adjourned. 


On motion of Senator Doody, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 
Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 


ment): Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move: 


That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, 13th June, 1989, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


With the Senate’s permission, I shall take just a moment to 
explain. 

The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators will no doubt recall 
that the last time we sat I spoke of the probability of our 


(Senator Thériault.] 


receiving the Borrowing Authority Bill from the other place 
for consideration by the Senate today. That bill did, indeed, 
find its way out of committee in the other place and has been 
received by the House for consideration at report stage. How- 
ever, we have no guarantee that we shall receive the bill this 
week; indeed, it may not even get here in time for us to 
consider it during the next several days. Therefore, honourable 
senators, rather than just sitting around waiting for that 
particular piece of legislation, | move that we adjourn until 
next Tuesday. 


In the meantime, I know that some of the committees have a 
busy schedule this week. For instance, I know that the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance has meetings 
scheduled for tomorrow afternoon, tomorrow evening and 
Thursday morning to consider legislation that is before it. 
Also, I understand that there are other committees that will be 
meeting this week. I would therefore commend to them their 
work and suggest that this chamber adjourn until Tuesday 
next. 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Can the Deputy Leader of the 
Government give any assurance that the Borrowing Authority 
Bill will be before us next week? 


Senator Doody: I can give the honourable senator the 
assurance that the government would love to have the Borrow- 
ing Authority Bill before the Senate. He might consult with 
his friends in the other place and tell us whether or not we 
shall have it here by that time. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


CHINA 


POLITICAL SITUATION—EFFECT ON ECONOMIC AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
Leader of the Government can give us an updated report on 
the situation in China as it affects China’s economic activity 
with Canada? I am not asking for a report on all the events 
that have been outlined in the news: the brutality, the threat of 
civil war and so on. There has not, however, been anything in 
the news recently about what has happened to our economic 
and commercial relations with China. Perhaps the Leader of 
the Government could tell us whether there has been any 
suspension or interruption in that regard. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, since 1981 Canada has encouraged the economic 
reforms that have been taking place in China, and we certainly 
hope that the present situation will not interrupt those eco- 
nomic reforms, which, we believe, hold promise for great 
economic progress in that country. 
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So far as Canadians are concerned, there are, I believe, 
some 300 Canadians in the Beijing area and some 300 Canadi- 
ans elsewhere in China. I am informed that an aircraft from 
Canadian International Airlines will be in Beijing later today, 
our time, to evacuate some of the Canadians who are there and 
that a Canadian armed forces aircraft will be in China shortly 
thereafter for the same purpose. The Secretary of State for 
External Affairs advises that we are concentrating on evacuat- 
ing dependants at the moment and that Canadian embassy 
staff will be remaining in Beijing at least for the present. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, does the Leader of the 
Government have any information on whether there has been, 
as I said, a suspension of or an interruption in the regular 
commercial activity between Canada and China? The honour- 
able senator will realize, of course, that this activity has grown 
very significantly in the last few years. I would like to know 
whether it has come to a halt. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it is too early to 
make any definitive statement on that matter. The political 
situation in China is, of course, unclear, to put it mildly, but I 
do not have an up-to-date report on our commerical relations 
with or activities in that country. 


POLITICAL SITUATION—EFFECT ON CANADIAN GRAIN SALES TO 
CHINA 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I have a 
supplementary question for the Leader of the Government. 
Some of us in western Canada are concerned about the 
possible commercial repercussions here of the actions in China, 
which, I am sure, have horrified all of us. We are worried 
particularly about the immense contracts for western grain to 
be delivered to China. China is our largest customer for 
western grain. It would be a terrible blow to western Canada 
were anything to happen to contracts to provide grain to that 
country. I would hope that in any discussion involving possible 
economic sanctions, or any kind of boycott, or, as we some- 
times hear, “‘cessation of trade relations,” the interests of 
western farmers will also be considered. 


@ (1410) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): I appreciate 
the point that has been made by the honourable senator, but it 
would be quite premature at this stage to hypothesize that 
Canadian grain exports will be affected or, indeed, that it will 
be necessary tor the Government of Canada to take any form 
of economic sanctions towards the regime in China. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


CLOSURE OF CFB SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I.—PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES—CURRENT GOVERNMENT 
POSITION 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Has the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate heard any further word concerning the closure of 
the Canadian Forces Base at Summerside? 
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Is he aware that the Prime Minister of Canada received a 
letter from the clergy of the Summerside area detailing how 
this decision is affecting the social lives of the people in the 
area and destroying their mental stability because they fear 
the ramifications of losing their jobs? 


It is my understanding that a letter was sent to the Prime 
Minister stating that we are losing our vision of Canada 
because the federal government, which has traditionally been 
concerned with regional disparity, has announced a policy that 
only takes from but provides nothing for the people. The letter 
stated that this decision creates further disparity and gives no 
hope for the future. 


Can the Leader of the Government advise whether the 
Government of Canada has reconsidered its decision with 
regard to Canadian Forces Base Summerside? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, as I believe I indicated on a previous occasion, the 
decision is final; the base will be phased out. 


I am not aware of a letter from the clergy of the area to the 
Prime Minister. 


In any case, the efforts of the government are now directed 
towards alleviating, so far as possible, the economic impact of 
the base closure on the Summerside area. In that connection, 
the lead responsibility is with the Minister of Employment and 
Immigration, Mrs. McDougall, who, as you know, has under 
her administration a number of programs relating not just to 
individuals who are affected but also to communities that are 
affected by this kind of economic dislocation. 


We expect to be working closely with the provincial govern- 
ment in Prince Edward Island to ensure that all of the present 
government programs that are available are brought to bear to 
alleviate the economic dislocation and to promote economic 
development in the area. 


Senator Bonnell: Does the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate realize that most of his counterparts in the legislature 
in the province of Prince Edward Island lost their seats on 
May 29 and that they all blame it on the decision of the 
federal government to close the base at Summerside? They 
blame the Prime Minister of Canada for their defeat. Is the 
Leader of the Government aware whether those types of 
supporting comments from provincial counterparts might 
prompt the Prime Minister to reconsider his decision to close 
the base? Would he at least support his own party in that 
province? 

Senator Murray: Honourable senators, this has never been a 
partisan issue. The honourable senator understands the over- 
riding financial imperative that requires us to reduce the 
growth of the national debt and to reduce the deficit. 


The Department of National Defence was required to play 
its part in that fiscal exercise and the decisions on which bases 
to close or to cut back were made, as I told the house on an 
earlier occasion, on the basis of military and defence priorities. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have a third ques- 
tion. Doesn’t the Government of Canada look at the military 
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defence priorities and at the economies of the regions of this 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific to see that each region 
gets its fair share, whether it be Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland, British Columbia or Ontario? 


When you expand Petawawa to put all these extra troops in 
that area, it will cost more money for buildings and construc- 
tion while, at the same time, buildings will be empty in 
Summerside. There is no saving of any money there. You are 
also spending $15 million to put in a new mess where there will 
be no one to eat in the mess. You are spending $8 million to 
put in a new guardhouse where there will be no one to guard. 
You are spending millions of dollars to buy new dinghies, but 
there will be no one to take them out to sea. I do not 
understand your priority of saving money. I could tell the 
government how to save the money without closing 
Summerside. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it has always been 
the case that we try to give due regard to regional development 
considerations. However, the honourable senator will under- 
stand that, when it comes to expenditures of defence dollars, 
and especially when it comes to devoting scarce financial 
resources to priority needs, it is defence and military priorities 
that must come first. 


DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


THALIDOMIDE VICTIMS AND AIDS-AFFLICTED HEMOPHILIACS— 
GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 16 last by 
the Honourable Senator Haidasz respecting Health and Wel- 
fare—Thalidomide Victims and AIDS-Afflicted Hemo- 
philiacs—Government Position. 

(The answer follows.) 

The federal government is giving very serious consideration 
to these requests on behalf of thalidomide victims and HIV- 
infected blood transfusion recipients. 

Each group has unique concerns and needs, and the govern- 
ment is very aware of these. In its approach, the government is 
seeking a response that is fair and equitable to all. No decision 
has yet been made, but the issue is receiving the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare’s full and earnest attention. 


HEALTH 
THE SENATE—ANTI-SMOKING REGULATIONS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 10 last by 
the Honourable Senator Haidasz respecting Health—The Sen- 
ate—Anti-smoking Regulations. 


{Senator Bonnell.] 


(The answer follows:) 


It is understood that proposals concerning a policy on 
smoking in the Senate precinct will be considered at a future 
meeting of the Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 


[ Translation] 
QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE 


Hon. Pietro Rizzuto: Honourable senators, I wish to inform 
you that the references to me that appeared in an article 
published last Saturday in Le Devoir and written by Louis- 
Gilles Francoeur were incorrect. 


I would like to point out that Antonio Rizzuto is not my son 
but my brother, that Corival is not my company and that I am 
only one of several shareholders. 


The article states that Corival operates a quarry in Laval in 
an area zoned as farmland and that Corival was also involved 
in what could be referred to as the Laval rezoning affair, and 
furthermore, that construction materials were unlawfully 
dumped on land belonging to the city of Laval. 


I checked with Mr. Guillaume de Paoli, vice-president of 
Corival, and here is an extract from the report he sent me: 


1. Corival was operating well before the 1978 legisla- 
tion on farmland zoning. 


Before setting up and operating the quarry, our com- 
pany obtained all the necessary permits. 


2. All the land owned by Corival was acquired before 
1975, which precludes any suggestion of speculative trans- 
actions in connection with the present debate on rezoning 
farmland in Laval. 


3. We received a letter from the city of Laval informing 
us that it was accepting excavation material for land fill. 


Contrary to what was reported by Le Devoir, we did not 
obtain coupons giving us access to the fill site in 1987 but 
in April 1988. When they arrived at the site, our truckers 
handed the city authorities a coupon and after it was 
checked, they were allowed to enter the site and dump the 
material according to instructions. 


When a representative of the Environment Department 
advised us that the city of Laval had no authority to 
proceed with the land fill, we took the appropriate action 
and immediately stopped sending our trucks. 


Subsequently, we obtained a refund from the city for 
the remaining coupons that could no longer be used. 


At no time did our company believe it was acting 
unlawfully, since the city of Laval, a public body, was in 
charge of the operation. 


Honourable senators, you will understand that this article 
tarnishes my reputation and that of individuals involved to a 
greater or lesser extent in these companies, I hope that Le 
Devoir will have the courtesy to set the record straight as soon 
as possible. If not, I shall be obliged to act accordingly. 


Thank you ever so much for your close attention and for 
letting me give my version of the facts. I hope that journalist 
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Francoeur and Le Devoir will set the record straight. I hope 
that journalists will continue to be the people’s watchdogs, but 
I hope that they will not become mad dogs in some cases and 
try to bite honest people who have absolutely nothing to do 
with Le Devoir’s allegations. I strongly hope that Le Devoir 
will take the necessary action to safeguard the reputation of 
this newspaper, which has always been the pride of Québecers. 
@ (1420) 


[English] 
TOBACCO RESTRAINT ACT 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS CONTROL ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz moved the second reading of Bill S-6, 
to amend the Tobacco Restraint Act and to amend the Tobac- 
co Products Control Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-6 is the third bill that I 
have proposed in the Senate in the past three years to control 
tobacco smoking. We live in a society that values life. We 
work to protect it; we strive to enhance it; we spend, annually, 
$46 billion on our national health system to treat our illnesses 
or to maintain our health; nevertheless, last year tobacco 
smoking in Canada killed 35,000 people, in spite of the various 
efforts by the federal, provincial and municipal governments 
and other bodies. It looks as if we are losing the battle. 


However, we should not give up our efforts. We have the 
opportunity, as legislators, to do more than we have done in 
the past. The statistics that we read today are very alarming. 
Recently we have heard that smoke-related lung cancer is the 
No. | killer of women in Canada, having surpassed breast 
cancer. We have also learned from recent statistics that 330 
non-smokers die each year in Canada from lung cancer caused 
by exposure to second-hand smoke wherever it occurs, whether 
in the workplace or otherwise. 


What is even more frightening, honourable senators, is that 
the majority of people who smoke begin this destructive habit 
before the age of 18; that is, before they can vote, before they 
are considered adults, before they can drive and, in some cases, 
before they enter high school. This is not just the experimental 
“sneak a cigarette in the washroom at school” variety. 


The Canadian Cancer Society published another revealing 
statistic, that 10,000 Canadians 15 years of age and younger 
contract the awful habit of cigarette smoking. Another recent 
study, entitled “Preventing the Sale of Tobacco to Minors”, 
lays out other facts. That study, which was proposed by a 
group of health organizations, tells us that in 1985 11 per cent 
of Canadian grade 7 students and 26 per cent of grade 10 
students smoked daily. 


A 1986 Gallup Poll determined the following: among 12- to 
17-year olds, 19.5 per cent admitted that they had smoked an 
average of 14 cigarettes daily. In a group of smokers between 
the ages of 12 and 29, 37.4 per cent tried their first cigarette at 
the age of 12 years of age or younger and 29.3 per cent 
smoked their first cigarette between the ages of 13 and 14. Of 
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this group of 12- to 29-year olds, 8.6 per cent first started 
smoking daily at the age of 12 years or younger and 21.9 per 
cent at the age of 13 to 14 years. As the Non-Smokers’ Rights 
Association recently reported: 


@ (1430) 


The tobacco market to Canadian children and adolescents 
has been identified as a $250 million plus market annual- 
ly. This industry would have (us) believe that it has no 
interest in a market of this size; that peer group pressure 
and parental modelling diminish the importance of adver- 
tising and promotion in the onset of smoking among 
minors. 


We have, however, the sad situation where children—many 
children—are smoking. It is estimated that 200,000 minors 
join the tobacco market each year in Canada. The tobacco 
industry knows that and, of course, the industry encourages it. 
I hope that the Tobacco Products Control Act, which we 
passed in this chamber only last year, will go a long way 
towards changing the attitudes of minors by eliminating the 
advertising that has set the glamorous image of smoking in 
their minds. 


Unfortunately, that act is only one step and its implementa- 
tion is slow in coming. We still have television programs and 
movies that feature young, attractive, socially popular and 
accepted individuals smoking. We still have the prevailing 
sentiment among minors that it is “cool” to be seen with a 
cigarette in your hand. I hope, with time, that that image will 
be reversed. But, above all, I hope that the lack of knowledge 
about the implications of smoking will be reversed. 


The hazards of smoking are clear, if not well disseminated. 
Last year the U.S. Surgeon General declared nicotine to be a 
powerfully addictive drug—as addictive as heroine and 
cocaine. Furthermore, tobacco is the leading cause of prevent- 
able ill health and premature death in Canada. Tobacco 
smoking is the cause of 40 per cent of cancers occurring in 
Canada, yet most Canadians, regardless of their age, are not 
fully aware of these and other facts. 


Still greater public education on the dangers of smoking is 
necessary and more effective legislation is needed. But what I 
would like to address specifically here today concerns minors, 
since they are the most vulnerable group of our society when it 
comes to beginning the smoking habit. They are the ones who 
fall for the sophisticated marketing or the so-called “lures” of 
smoking. We must protect them. Clearly, as these statistics 
lead us to conclude, it is far too easy for youths to obtain 
cigarettes. 


The laws on the sale of tobacco products vary from province 
to province. In Saskatchewan and Newfoundland, for instance, 
the minimum age for purchasing tobacco is 16. I believe all of 
these restrictions are inadequate. Therefore, honourable sena- 
tors, I would urge that the Tobacco Restraint Act be changed 
to raise the minimum legal age for purchasing tobacco from 16 
to 18. 


If we are to crack down effectively on the sale of tobacco to 
minors, we must have a uniform minimum legal age of at least 
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18 across Canada. The chequerboard approach taken towards 
the legal age for purchasing tobacco—some provinces prohibit- 
ing those under 18 from legally purchasing tobacco and others 
allowing 16- and 17-year olds to do so—is, at the least, 
counterproductive. It indicates a lack of united will, a lack of 
united concern for the health of our citizens, particularly of 
our young citizens. It does not take a rocket scientist to 
recognize such scenarios as that of a 16-year old in Saskatche- 
wan buying cigarettes for all of his 15-and 14-year old friends 
and fellow classmates. 


Honourable senators, I therefore urge provinces like Sas- 
katchewan and Newfoundland, with a minimum age of 16, to 
prohibit the legal purchase of tobacco until the age of 18, at 
the very least. That is the least we legislators can do to 
indicate to our youth that we take tobacco sales very seriously. 


Clearly, changing the laws on the books is not by itself going 
to dissuade youths from smoking. Once we raise the age to 18, 
we must make minors aware of the law. Regulations should be 
put in place to make mandatory the posting of large signs in 
prominent places by vendors who sell tobacco products. I have 
seen stickers on the doors and counters of a few outlets in 
Ontario reminding minors of the law restricting the sale of 
tobacco to youths of a certain age. I applaud these vendors and 
I encourage them to continue in their conviction and vigilance. 
I also applaud the recent statement by the Canadian Medical 
Association urging Shoppers Drug Mart, with its chain of 
stores across Canada, to stop selling tobacco to minors. 


I should like to bring to your attention an informal survey of 
30 stores in Ottawa and Toronto that took place last summer. 
It was found that 25 of those stores were selling tobacco 
illegally to minors. Last September a law student in Toronto, 
together with other members of an association called the 
Student Movement Aimed at Restricting Tobacco, tested this 
further by sending a 16-year old into a drugstore to purchase 
cigarettes. I remind you that the legal age for purchasing 
tobacco is 18. The teenager was sold cigarettes in this drug- 
store on two separate occasions by two different cashiers. 
When the manager of the store was asked why this happened, 
he replied, “It was a set-up. That’s all it was. Besides, there is 
no way I can ask everybody for identification. This is a busy 
place.” 


However, the law student behind this test felt it proved his 
association’s point. He said, “... the law certainly isn’t being 
enforced. We want to get new legislation to stop the sale of 
cigarettes to kids.” And he added, “The laws that we have now 
are outdated. At present store owners have an economic 
incentive to disobey the law.” 


Honourable senators, the law student was referring to the 
ridiculously low fines levied, in this case in Ontario, on store 
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owners caught selling tobacco to minors. Under the Ontario 
law stores are fined a maximum of $50 and a minimum of $2 
for such offences. Under the federal law a first offence carries 
a fine of $10; for a second offence it is $25; for a third and 
subsequent offence the fine is $100. 


The Student Movement Aimed at Restricting Tobacco is 
not alone in is assertion that the fines are too low. Mr. Alisdair 
McKichan, president of the Retail Council of Canada, said, 
“It is a fact that the law is not widely known, nor is it enforced 
in any consistent way.” 


Clearly, then, we have a challenge before us, a challenge to 
see that the federal Tobacco Restraint Act, which was passed 
in 1908, is updated, strengthened and enforced. In addition to 
raising the minimum legal age for purchasing tobacco to age 
18 from age 16, I also propose the following. 


First, raise the fines to vendors who break this law from $10 
to $100 for a first offence; from $25 to $500 for a second 
offence; and, in the case of a third and subsequent offence, 
raise the fine from $100 to $1000. 


Second, ban all cigarette vending machines, since there is 
essentially no means of preventing minors from purchasing 
cigarettes in this way, because there is no deterrent. 


Third, increase the personal liability of minors who purchase 
tobacco products illegally by raising the penalities in subsec- 
tion 4(1) of the Tobacco Restraint Act. In the case of a first 
offence, the current law requires only that the youth be 
reprimanded. That must be changed to a reprimand plus a $50 
fine. For a second offence, the present $1 fine must be 
increased to $100; for the third and subsequent offence, the 
fine should be raised from $4 to $500. 


@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, I sincerely hope that we can create a 
greater public awareness of this very serious problem of smok- 
ing by our teenagers. 

We in this chamber should consider it a challenge to dis- 
suade minors from smoking. This is important not only for the 
health of our young now but also for the general health of 
Canadians in the future, since our young are our future. We 
must do all that we can to discourage this dangerous, nefarious 
practice of smoking by trying to implement the proposals I 
have outlined in Bill S-6. I hope that these proposals will help 
us to reach our goal. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, if no one else wishes to speak at 
this time, I will move the adjournment of the debate. 

On motion of Senator Doody, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 13, 1989, at 2 
p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, June 13, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Honourable Martial Asselin, 
Acting Speaker, in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


[Translation] 
SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 
REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Michel Cogger: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
Rule 84, I have the honour to table the report of expenses 
incurred by the Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons for the Scrutiny of Regulations in 
connection with its review and scrutiny of statutory instru- 
ments during the Second Session of the Thirty-third 
Parliament. 


(The text of the report is in today’s Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Senate.) 


FIRST REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND PRINTED AS APPENDIX 


Hon. Michel Cogger: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the first report of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee for the Scrutiny of Regulations in relation to its perma- 
nent reference, section 19 of the Statutory Instruments Act, 
R.S.C. 1985, c. S-22. 


I ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and Minutes of Proceedings of this day 
and form part of the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see appendix, p. 299.) 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: When shall this report 
be taken into consideration, honourable senators? 


On motion of Senator Cogger, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


SECOND REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
PRESENTED 


Hon. Michel Cogger, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee for the Scrutiny of Regulations, presented the 
following report: 

Tuesday, June 13, 1989 
The Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of 
Regulations has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


In relation to its permanent reference, section 19 of the 
Statutory Instruments Act, R.S.C. 1985, c. S-22, your 
Committee recommends: 

That the Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of 
Regulations be authorized to travel to London, England 
to attend the Third Commonwealth Conference on Dele- 
gated Legislation from November 20 to November 23, 
1989 and that the necessary staff accompany the 
Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MICHEL COGGER 
Joint Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: When shall this report 
be taken into consideration, honourable senators? 


On motion of Senator Cogger, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


[English] 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
FIFTH REPORT PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips, Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, presented the following report: 


Tuesday, June 13, 1989 


The Committee of Selection has the honour to present 
its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Pursuant to Rule 66(1)(5), your Committee submits 
herewith the list of Senators nominated by it to serve on 
the following select committees: 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Honourable Senators Argue, Barootes, Bielish, 
Fairbairn, Hays, *MacEachen (or Frith), Marchand, 
*Murray (or Doody), Olson, Riel, Rizzuto, Rossiter, 
Sherwood and Spivak. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


The Honourable Senators Anderson, Atkins, Austin, 
Buckwold, Cogger, Davey, Kirby, Kolber, *MacEachen 
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(or Frith), *Murray (or Doody), Perrault, Poitras, Roblin 
and Simard. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


The Honourable Senators Adams, Anderson, Balfour, 
Hastings, Hays, Kelly, Kenny, Lefebvre, *MacEachen (or 
Frith), *Murray (or Doody), Olson, Ottenheimer, Poitras 
and Roblin. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


The Honourable Senators Beaudoin, Buckwold, Cha- 
put-Rolland, Doyle, Fairbairn, Flynn, Gigantés, Hébert, 
Lewis, *MacEachen (or Frith), *Murray (or Doody), 
Neiman, Nurgitz and Stanbury. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The Honourable Senators Austin, Bonnell, David, 
Doyle, Gigantés, Haidasz, Hébert, Kirby, *MacEachen 
(or Frith), Marsden, Marshall, *Murray (or Doody), 
Robertson and Tremblay. (12) 


*Ex officio members. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ORVILLE H. PHILLIPS 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, when 
shall this report be taken into consideration? 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(/), I move that the 
report be now adopted. 

The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


FISHERIES 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Jack Marshall: Honourable senators, pursuant to rule 
84, I have the honour to table the first report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Fisheries concerning the expenses 
incurred by the committee during the Second Session of the 
Thirty-third Parliament. 

{Senator Phillips] 
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(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the first report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communica- 
tions concerning the expenses incurred by the committee 
during the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND (PARI-MUTUEL BETTING) 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, presented the following 
report: 

Tuesday, June 13, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
has the honour to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Your Committee, to which was referred Bill C-7, An 
Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting), 
has, in obedience to the Order of Reference of Thursday, 
May 18, 1989, examined the said Bill and now reports the 
same without amendment. 

Your Committee however, 
recommendation: 

After twenty years of government participation in legal- 
ized gambling, a federal commission, task force or other 
body be appointed by the government: 

(a) to investigate gambling in Canada including its ethical 
dimensions; 

(b) to examine the future of lotteries, casino gambling, 
offtrack and teletheatre wagering, and other forms of 
betting; and 

(c) to undertake a study of the costs to the public of the 
administration of government and of the justice system, 
and of the potential for crime in the gambling industry, 
both as operated by governments and by private interests. 

Respectfully submitted, 


makes the following 


FERNAND-E. LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, when 
shall this bill be read the third time? 


June 13, 1989 


On motion of Senator Beaudoin, bill placed on the Orders of 
the Day for third reading at the next sitting of the Senate. 


[English] 
NAMIBIA 
CURRENT SITUATION—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. B. Alasdair Graham: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(2), I give notice 
that later this day I will call the attention of the Senate to the 
situation in Namibia. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[ Translation] 
FEDERAL ELECTION, 1988 
THIRD PARTY ADVERTISING—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, I give 
notice that on Tuesday next, June 20, 1989, I will call the 
attention of the Senate to third-party advertising during the 
last federal election. 


[English] 
BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday next, 20th June, 1989, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


If it is the wish of honourable senators, I will take a moment 
to explain. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, I have to report that, 
despite our hopes of last week, the expected Bill C-11, to 
provide borrowing authority, has not yet cleared t other 
place. It has reached third reading stage and debate upon the 
bill will be continued in the House tomorrow. Thursday is 
another opposition day in the other place so, although there is 
some chance of receiving the bill, it is insufficient to warrant 
asking senators to stay here for the rest of this week in 
anticipation of that bill. 

Bill C-2, to establish the Transportation Accident Investiga- 
tion Board, has reached the report stage in the other place. It 
will not likely arrive here for our consideration this week. We 
may receive several other bills next week, but certainly not this 
week. 

Therefore, honourable senators, I think it would be wise if 
we were to follow the same course of action we have had to 
follow during the past several weeks, and that is to adjourn 
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today to come back on Tuesday next in anticipation of the 
arrival of those pieces of legislation. I realize that this is a 
difficult way to carry on the business of the Senate, but, 
unfortunately, it is the only option we have open to us at this 
time. We are fast approaching the end of this part of the 
session and I would be hesitant not to call senators back when 
there is so little time for us to debate the bills that will be 
coming before us. 


With a little more confidence this day than I had at this 
time last week, I then commend to the Senate the study of Bill 
C-11 when we return on Tuesday. 


@ (1410) 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, as Senator Doody has noted, although we are 
not getting much help from the weather, it is June. In Canadi- 
an legislative terms, that means that we are getting close to 
what would normally be a summer adjournment. 


Senator Doody and I have been talking about the potential 
problem of a legislative jam-up towards the end of this month, 
resulting in pressure on the Senate not to give the legislation 
the attention that it deserves because of the need to hurry the 
consideration in order to meet a deadline that is imposed by 
the rules in the other place. I believe that Senator Doody has 
been telling his colleagues, as I have been telling mine, that 
we, the Senate, do not intend to shorten unduly our consider- 
ation of any legislation that comes simply because of the date 
of June 30 arriving, a date that has been established as a 
normal adjournment date by the rules of the other place. 


I support what Senator Doody has said in support of his 
motion. I think it is the only reasonable thing to do under the 
circumstances; so I do not want what I am saying to be taken 
as complaining about that. However, we should make it very 
clear now that we will give the legislation that comes to us the 
same care and expeditious—but not abnormally expeditious— 
attention that it deserves. If necessary, we will be ready to sit 
in July in order to fulfil our legislative responsibilities, or, 
where appropriate, deal with the legislation in the fall. 


Senator Doody: I thank Senator Frith for his comments. 
Someone was kind enough to call my attention to committees, 
and I should have mentioned that the normal committee duties 
of the Senate will carry on. The fact that the Senate is not 
sitting as a body in no way denies the committees their right to 
meet; indeed, we encourage them to do so. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Transport and 
Communications have the power to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purpose of its examination and 
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consideration of such bills, subject-matters of bills and 
estimates as are referred to it. 


Motion agreed to. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT OF RULES 5(b) AND 67—NOTICE OF MOTION 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I give notice that at the next sitting of the 
Senate I will move: 

1. That rule 5(b) of the Senate Rules be amended to 
include “legislative” in the definition of “committee”. The 
new rule 5(b) would consequently read: 


“committee” means a committee of the whole, a 
select committee, whether standing, special or legis- 
lative, or a joint committee. 

2. That rule 67(2) be amended to remove the words 
“which does not fall within the subject matters assigned 
to a standing committee under subsection (1).” The new 
rule 67(2) would consequently read: 

Any bill, message, petition, inquiry, paper or other 
matter shall be referred, as the Senate may decide, to 
any committee. 


3. That the following subsection be added to rule 67: 


(3) A legislative committee shall be composed of not 
more than twelve members. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


CHINA 


POLITICAL SITUATION—EFFECT ON ECONOMIC AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CANADA—SIGNIFICANCE OF 
RECALLING CANADIAN AMBASSADOR FOR CONSULTATIONS— 
STATUS OF LONG-TERM CANADIAN GRAIN SALES AGREEMENT 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to put 
the same question to the Leader of the Government as | put 
last week. I should like to ask him whether there has been an 
interruption or suspension of our commercial trade relations 
with China. At the time he replied that it was too early to 
make any comments on whether there had been any suspen- 
sion or interruption. 


The Canadian government has decided to recall our ambas- 
sador. He is coming to Ottawa today. That could have several 
different meanings so far as the government’s intent is con- 
cerned. Could the Leader of the Government give us some 
indication of what the situation is, because a great many 
people in the part of Canada I come from are keenly interested 
in whether or not anything will interrupt or suspend our grain 
sales. Furthermore, a number of gas and oil development 
contracts are also outstanding in various parts of China. Could 
the Leader of the Government tell us about those, too? 


{Senator MacDonald] 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, as I reported to the Senate last week, there is no 
question of Canada’s suspending current grain sales to the 
People’s Republic of China. The full range of our bilateral 
programs is currently under review, as are our policies, includ- 
ing such matters as Export Development Corporation lines of 
credit. These matters are now under review. 


As the honourable senator has correctly noted, Ambassador 
Drake has been recalled for consultations and will be here for 
a week or ten days, during which time a national round table is 
being planned for the purpose of bringing together a select 
group of business leaders, academics and representatives of the 
Chinese, Canadian and other interested communities to dis- 
cuss the situation in China and the Canadian response to it. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I have a supplemen- 
tary question. 


Could the Leader of the Government in the Senate give us a 
more specific indication of the significance of the ten-day 
period? I heard previously that the ambassador intended to be 
here for about ten days, after which he would be going back to 
Beijing. A different interpretation is put on that than simply 
recalling our ambassador for these kinds of reasons. 


I would like to ask another question—because I do not know 
how else to get the answer—and that is whether or not there is 
an outstanding or current long-term agreement with China 
respecting grain sales. Is there one that has a year or more to 
run, or is it a matter for renegotiation now? The fact is that I 
do not know. We used to negotiate these agreements every 
three years, but I do not know where it stands at the moment. 
I would appreciate the Leader of the Government’s obtaining 
that information for us. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall have to make 
inquiries. 


POLITICAL SITUATION—EFFECT ON BILATERAL EXCHANGES— 
REQUEST FOR REPORT ON CANADIAN AMBASSADOR’S VIEWS 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, I also 
have a supplementary question for the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate on the question of China. The recent events 
in China are obviously of great concern to all Canadians. 
Those of us who have spent time in China recently and 
established personal ties view the situation in a grave and 
serious manner. However, in light of the Right Honourable 
Joe Clark’s statement on June 5, would the government not 
consider it counterproductive to cancel visits which might be 
planned for Chinese officials and others to come to Canada, 
because these are obviously good opportunities for Canadians 
to express their concerns about events in China? Otherwise, 
the government, by foreclosing such visits and exchanges, 
might find that it is foreclosing these very narrow channels 
and, thereby, giving those elements in the Chinese government 
an excuse to lower the “Lacquer Curtain” and further fore- 
close public and private exchanges of a bilateral nature be- 
tween our two countries. 


June 13, 1989 


@ (1420) 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I appreciate the point made by the honourable 
senator, and I do want to make a distinction between steps that 
are taken to cancel planned meetings and the like and the 
imposition of permanent sanctions, which we think would be 
rather premature. I may say that similar actions to those taken 
by Canada a week or so ago with regard to visits and planned 
meetings with Chinese delegations have since that time been 
taken as well by the European Community and just about 
every western country. 


Senator Grafstein: Honourable senators, I should like to 
remind the Leader of the Government in the Senate that 
Canada established early relations with China in a way that 
was unique, certainly on this continent and in Europe, and | 
would hope that these recent events will be viewed with a great 
degree of care and caution in order to ensure that the long- 
standing relationship with China is not prejudiced. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, once again, I 
appreciate the point made by the honourable senator, but it is 
at least equally important that the Government of Canada and 
the governments of other western countries, on behalf of the 
people of their countries, express their outrage at what has 
been happening in China and the oppressive measures that are 
being taken by the Chinese regime against their own people. 


Senator Grafstein: Honourable senators, I would ask the 
Leader of the Government to advise the Senate immediately 
upon being briefed by the Canadian Ambassador to China so 
that we can be apprised of his views on recent events in China. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I shall do so. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 
SETTLEMENT OF LAND CLAIMS—REQUEST FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government. On Friday last the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal upheld an injunction against log- 
ging in the Babine Lake area of northwestern British 
Columbia pending the settlement of Indian land claims in the 
area. That led to a most commendable comment by the 
Minister of State for Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, the Honourable Kim Campbell, who said that the 
government, not the courts, should decide the issue of Indian 
land claims. I hope that that is the policy of the government. 


I should like to ask the government leader, in his role as 
Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations, whether he 
intends to make a renewed effort to take these land claim 
settlements out of the courts to bring them back to the level of 
political negotiations; in particular, whether he intends to do so 
with regard to the Province of British Columbia and, again in 
particular, whether he would target in this way the long-stand- 
ing negotiations between the Government of Canada and the 
Nishga, which have gone nowhere for many years. 
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Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, that is a very large question and one that I would 
want to reflect upon before giving a definitive response. 


Senator Argue: Bring in a very large answer! 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I take it that the 
minister does not disagree with the Honourable Kim Camp- 
bell, that negotiation is the way to deal with these issues, 
rather than leaving them to the courts. 


Senator Murray: I do not disagree with my colleague. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE AS AGENDA ITEM AT SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
on another subject. President Bush has now come clean with a 
proposed amendment program to the Clean Air Act in the 
United States. This is a development to which one would want 
not to object but to offer encouragement. 


Can the Leader of the Government in the Senate advise us 
whether, at the upcoming summit meeting of leaders, the 
question of the global interdependence of the environment is 
on the agenda, or, if it is not, whether the Prime Minister will 
be seeking to put that issue on the agenda? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I can assure my honourable friend that environmen- 
tal questions will occupy a very prominent place on the agenda 
of the summit of the leaders of the western industrialized 
countries, which will be held within the coming weeks. 


[ Translation] 


AIR POLLUTION ON PARLIAMENT HILL—PRIME MINISTER’S 
LIMOUSINE CORTEGE 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. I don’t want 
to imply that the Leader of the Government in the Senate has 
no influence with the Prime Minister but he may recall that I 
had a request he seemed to appreciate. It was to stop the 
engines of the Prime Minister’s limousine cortége parked next 
door from running constantly, because they are a source of 
pollution. 


I wonder whether the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate could make new representations to those in charge of 
the Prime Minister’s office and ask the Prime Minister to at 
least follow the example of the president of the United States 
with respect to acid rain and order the drivers of the cars in 
the cortége to turn off their engines, because this summer the 
pollution index will be very high. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations)): 
Honourable senators, I am told that the problem is linked to 
the limousines’ communications system. The reason has to do 
with security. 
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In any case, I will make further queries. I will try to table a 
more formal report very shortly. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I have another ques- 
tion. Do you really think that the engines should be running 
constantly for the sake of security? Couldn’t the engines be 
turned off for ten or fifteen minutes? Do the engines of all the 
limousines in the cortége have to be running constantly? If the 
purpose is to protect our Prime Minister, one vehicle with its 
engine running should be enough. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | am not an expert 
in the field. I will repeat what I was told: The communications 
system between the limousines is in some way connected to the 
engine. 

I will do my best to get a more detailed report for the 
honourable senator. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, if the Government 
behaved better, the Prime Minister would be less at risk. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, if my 
honourable colleagues will allow me, I would like to inform the 
Leader of the Government that a device exists that has been 
around for some time. It is called a battery, and saves energy 
and could be used for the communications system without the 
engines having to run. 


Senator Murray: I want to thank my colleague for his 
suggestion. 


[English] 
Senator Argue: Try wind power! 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 
STATUS OF REPORT—REQUEST FOR COPY 


Hon. Joseph-Philippe Guay: Honourable senators, early last 
fall the Government of Canada saw fit to give a sizeable grant 
to the ex-member of Parliament for Winnipeg South to make a 
study of the land in the sun, the Turks and Caicos Islands. I 
should like to ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
whether a report has been prepared, and, if not, when the 
government expects to get a report on his findings. 


@ (1430) 


I would also ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate to present a copy of his report to us here in the Senate 
so that we may know how beautiful the island is, together with 
the rest of the items contained in that report. I think all of us 
would be most interested in seeing such a report. 


One of my colleagues seated nearby is also asking if the 
Leader of the Government has spent all of the money; if not, 
perhaps the balance could be applied to the deficit. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall make inquiries on all of those matters. 


{Senator Murray.] 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


STORAGE OF PCBs—EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROVINCES FROM 
INTERIM ORDERS—INSPECTION OF SITES—REQUEST FOR 
CLARIFICATION OF DELAYED ANSWER 


Hon. Colin Kenny: Honourable senators, on May 30 of this 
year the Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate 
presented delayed answers provided by the Minister of the 
Environment to questions I had asked earlier. However, the 
department did not, in fact, address my questions. 


On May 16 of this year my question to the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate was: Why were nine out of ten 
provinces exempted from federal PCB storage regulations, 
despite a clear lack of equivalent provincial regulations? The 
delayed answer on May 30 stated that Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia did have regulations, and the 
latter province also had an enforcement capability. 


My question is: Will the government table the documents 
which show that all nine provinces have both comparable 
requirements and the capability to enforce them? 


Likewise, on May 16 I asked the question: Have all 2,300 
federal and provincial storage sites, containing a total of 4.1 
million litres of hazardous waste, been inspected to see wheth- 
er they comply with the interim order provisions? On May 30 
the delayed answer was that the federal government had 
completed the inspection of all federal sites and the provinces 
had implemented a similar program for non-federal sites. 


My question now is: What are the results of those inspec- 
tions? How many sites have not met the storage criteria, and 
what is being done about them? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall ask for a further report from my colleague, 
the Minister of the Environment. 


ANSWERS TO ORDER PAPER QUESTIONS 
PUBLIC WORKS 


STEPHENVILLE, NEWFOUNDLAND AIRPORT SERVICES BUILDING 


Question No. 11 on the order paper—By Hon. Jack 
Marshall: 


17th April, 1989—Concerning the planned combined ser- 
vices building at the airport in Stephenville, Newfound- 
land, (a) has Public Works Canada engaged the ser- 
vices of consultants to provide a topographical survey, 

which was to have been completed by January 1989; 

(b) has Public Works Canada engaged the services of 

consultants to complete a geo-technical survey; and (c) 

have the consultants’ terms of reference for the prelim- 

inary design and class “B” estimate been completed? 
Reply by the Minister of Public Works: 

(a) Yes. The firm Fabax Limited, St. Georges, New- 
foundland, has been engaged. Because of the lateness of 
the award and bad weather, the firm was allowed to delay 
the survey until the first good weather of spring. 
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(b) No. Testing and analysis have been done with 
in-house staff, and Geodrilling Limited was engaged for 
the drilling only. 

(c) Terms of reference are now ready in draft form. A 
consultant firm is to be hired in June 1989, and class ““B” 
estimates completed by the end of October 1989. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
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Northern Manitoba. After a prolonged period (1972- 
1977) of study and negotiations, the parties concerned 
signed the Agreement on December 16, 1977. 


The Agreement sets out principles and obligations con- 
cerning compensation to the five bands for the loss of use 
of their reserve land by expropriation and other adverse 
effects arising from the hydro development. As not all the 
implications were known at the time of signing the Agree- 
ment, it has many uncertainties in the wording and deals 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING FORCES—MONUMENT TO 
CANADIAN PARTICIPANTS 


Question No. 13 on the order paper—By Hon. Jack 
Marshall: 


with complex jurisdictional issues on environmental mat- 
ters both on and off reserve lands which require interpre- 
tation and negotation. 


(b) The Northern Flood Agreement (NFA) was signed 


2nd May, 1989—1. Has the Government of Canada 
approached the National Capital Commission and 

Public Works Canada to povide a site for a statue 

commemorating the 80,000 Canadian troops who have 

served with the United Nations peacekeeping forces? 

2. What are the details of planning to date? 

Reply by the Minister of Public Works: 

Although the site for a statue to commemorate Cana- 
da’s peacekeepers has not yet been discussed, a Peace- 
keeping Monument Committee has been formed with 
representatives of the National Capital Commission, 
Public Works Canada and various sections of National 
Defence. 

The committee is chaired by Vice-Admiral H.M.D. 
MacNeil, Deputy Chief of the Defence Staff. The com- 
mittee will determine the site, scale and nature of the 
monument as well as selecting a sculptor and overseeing 
production. It is expected that this project will take 3 to 4 
years to complete. 

A project director, who will be responsible to the com- 
mittee chairman, will be named shortly. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


MANITOBA NORTHERN FLOOD AGREEMENT 
Question No. 15 on the order paper—By Hon. Gildas L. 


Molgat: 


2nd May, 1989—With reference to the Northern Flood 

' Agreement in Manitoba, (a) when did the Federal 
Government agree to participate; (b) with whom did 
the Federal Government negotiate this agreement; (c) 
were the native people directly involved in the negotia- 
tions; (d) what financial participation did the Federal 
Government accept; (e) how much has been paid out by 
the Federal Government each year since the beginning 
of the agreement; (f) to whom has the money been 

- paid; and (g) what was the reason for federal involve- 
ment in this provincial matter? 


Reply by the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development: 


(a) The Manitoba Northern Flood Agreement deals 
with the impacts of hydro development on five bands in 


by the Province of Manitoba, Manitoba Hydro, the 
Northern Flood Committee Inc. (NFC) (representing the 
five Indian Bands of Nelson House, York Landing, 
Norway House, Split Lake and York Factory) and 
Canada. 


(c) Yes, in April 1974, the five Indian communities 
formed the NFC to represent their interests. The NFC 
was an active party in negotiations leading up to the 
signing of the NFA. Also, the Agreement was reviewed 
and ratified by each band subsequently. 


(d) Under Article 6 of the Agreement, Canada accept- 
ed responsibility “to ensure continuous availability of a 
potable water supply on each of the reserves’. In fulfil- 
ment of this obligation, the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development (DIAND), in March 1988, 
signed an $88.5 million agreement with the NFA bands 
which will see an Indian owned and operated company 
construct water and sewage treatment systems in the 
communities. This Agreement was ratified in exchange 
for a twenty-year release of liability against Canada in 
relation to non-performance of Article 6. The responsibili- 
ties beyond 20 years are limited to normal programs. 
Canada has also participated in a number of other provi- 
sions of the Agreement including employment, cultural 
centres, planning and environmental monitoring. 


(e) In total, since the Agreement was executed, the 
Government of Canada has provided approximately $34.6 
million to the end of 1987-88. In addition, Canada has 
provided to the NFC $12.5 million since 1977 to support 
their actions against the other two parties. The funds were 
used for such things as organizational development, stud- 
ies, legal costs and negotiation dollars. 


(f) The expenditures were made to the NFC on behalf 
of the five Northern Flood Agreement bands. Canada 
signed and ratified the Agreement pursuant to Orders in 
Council, in accordance with Section 35 of the Jndian Act 
which allows Canada to transfer Indian lands to a “‘prov- 
ince, authority or corporation” subject to terms that may 
be prescribed by the Governor in Council. The terms 
prescribed by Canada are set out in the Agreement. 


(g) The federal government is responsible under section 


35 of the Indian Act for authorizing the taking by 
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Manitoba Hydro of the reserve lands it required for the 
project, and to ensure fair compensation for the Indian 
bands affected. 


[ Translation] 
WAR VETERANS ALLOWANCE ACT 


BILLS TO AMEND—SPEAKER’S RULING 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, on May 
18 this year, Senator Doody commented that Bills S-3 and S-4 
are private members’ bills and asked the Chair to decide 
whether “they are in an order and form suitable for the Senate 
to consider’. He said at the time: “I do not know if there are 
many implications in this or whether it is even within the 
Senate’s purview to consider such bills, but perhaps the Chair 
could take them into consideration and give us a ruling at a 
later date”’. 


The Chair has carefully examined Bills S-2 and S-4 and has 
concluded that both bills have financial implications. 


The main purpose of Bill S-3 is to amend the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, in Order to reduce the age at which a male 
person becomes entitled to an allowance from 60 to 55, 
thereby making the age requirement the same for both men 
and women. The purpose of Bill S-4 is to amend the War 
Veterans Allowance Act in order to remove the requirement 
that persons eligible under the Act be resident in Canada. 


One bill is aimed at amending the legislation in order to 
equalize the age requirement by reducing the requirement for 
men, thus creating an increased need for funds to deal with the 
greater number of eligible recipients; as for the other bill, its 
purpose is to amend the Act in order to remove the Canadian 
residence requirement, thus increasing the number of eligible 
recipients. 


In the Chair’s view, it is clear that both bills impinge on the 
financial prerogative of the Crown. Erskine May, 20th Edi- 
tion, says at page 766. 


The guiding principle in determining the effect of an 
amendment upon the financial initiative of the Crown is 
that the communication to which the royal demand or 
recommendation is attached must be treated as laying 
down once for all (unless withdrawn and replaced) not 
only the maximum amount of a charge, but also its 
objects, purposes, conditions and qualifications. In rela- 
tion to the standard thereby fixed, an amendment 
infringes the financial initiative of the Crown, not only if 
it increases the amount, but also if it extends the objects 
and purposes, or relaxes the conditions and qualifications, 
expressed in the communication by which the Crown has 
demanded or recommended a charge. This standard is 
binding not only on private Members but also on Minis- 
ters’ whose only advatage is that, as advisers of the 
Crown, they can present new or supplementary estimates 
or secure the royal recommendation to new or supplemen- 
tary resolutions. 
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There are several precedents where Speakers of the House 
have ruled against bills or amendments to bills that infringed 
on the Crown’s financial prerogative. I refer senators to page 
576 of Speaker Lamoureux’s decisions and page 166 of Speak- 
er Jerome’s decisions. 


I would like to quote two similar decisions to you. On 
September 13, 1973, the Speaker of the House of Commons 
rendered the following decision on a bill to amend the Family 
Allowances Act: 


Since the hon. member’s bill is not accompanied by a 
recommendation of the Crown, it cannot be put to the 
House at this time. I refer the hon. member to Citation 
249(1) of Beauchesne’s Fourth Edition. The principle 
explained there is further confirmed by Citation 250 as 
follows: “If any motion, or bill, or proceeding is offered to 
be moved, whether in the House or in a committee, which 
requires, but fails to receive, the recommendation of the 
Crown, it is the duty of the Chair to announce that no 
question can be proposed upon the motion, or to direct the 
withdrawal of the bill.” 


On June 6, 1980, the Acting Speaker of the House of 
Commons made the following statement on a bill to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act with respect to maternity 
benefits. 


When a private member’s bill provides for an extension 
in the benefit period, for an enlargement of the class of 
possible claimants, or for an increase in the benefits 
payable under the act, the charge on the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund would consequently be increased. There- 
fore, in my view, any such bill would be a “money bill” 
which must be introduced by a minister of the Crown and 
accompanied by the recommendation of the Governor 
General. 

[English] 

With respect to senators’ initiating money bills, the Chair 
must draw the attention of the Senate to the following excerpt 
from Bourinot’s Parliamentary Procedure, Fourth Edition, 
pages 412-413. 


The recommendation of the Crown to any resolution 
involving a payment out of the Dominion treasury must 
be formally-given by a privy councillor in his place at the 
very initiation of a proceeding, in accordance with the 
express terms of the 54th section of the British North 
America Act, 1867, and in conformity with the practice 
of the English House of Commons... 


Though the recommendation of the Governor General 
cannot be formally given in the Senate to a motion 
involving money,—since such matters must originate in 
the Commons—yet that House has a standing order 
which forbids the passage of any bill which, from infor- 
mation received, has not received the constitutional 
recommendation. 


70. “The Senate will not proceed upon a bill appro- 
priating public money, that shall not, within the knowl- 
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edge of the Senate, have been recommended by the 
Queen’s representative.” 


Honourable senators should note that rule 70 has been 
renumbered and is now rule 62. 


For these reasons I must rule that Bill S-3 and Bill S-4 are 
out of order. 


Orders discharged and bills withdrawn. 
@ (1440) 


SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 
ADDRESS IN REPLY ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Ottenheimer, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Bolduc, for an Address to Her Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in reply to Her Speech at the opening of the 
Session.—(Honourable Senator Petten) (8th and final 
day of resuming debate) 


Hon. Peter Bosa: Honourable senators, first I should like to 
congratulate the mover and the seconder of the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne for their eloquent presen- 
tations. I should like to take part in this address and make a 
few remarks with respect to foreign policy. 


Canadians have come to expect over the past 40 years a 
Canadian foreign policy that is charged with activism, new 
ideas and leadership in the world. This was the legacy of the 
Pearson years, whether he was Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Leader of the Opposition, or Prime Minister. It was 
also the legacy of Mr. Trudeau’s long prime ministership. The 
foreign policy of the present government is, above all, marked 
by lethargy, staleness, confusion and a belated “‘me too-ism’’. 


The role of Lester Pearson in the development of United 
Nations peacekeeping is so well known that it doesn’t need 
detailed recounting here. He was involved in the whole history 
of the United Nations’ early experiments in peacekeeping, 
including the dispatching of observers to troubled parts of the 
world that were seeking assistance and his Nobel Peace Prize- 
winning efforts to resolve the Suez crisis through the creation 
of an international emergency force to separate the comba- 
tants and to supervise the terms of the truce. This technique of 
stabilizing a dangerous situation with neutral forces acceptable 
to both sides of a dispute was to be used again in the Belgian 
Congo and in Cyprus. 


Pearson was also an eloquent spokesperson for the interests 
of those countries emerging or recently emerged from colonial- 
ism. He was involved in the birth of Canada’s development 
assistance programs to the underdeveloped world—in 1950 he 
was Canada’s chief spokesman at the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence in Colombia. He always stressed the need to be forthright 
about the political objectives of aid, but was uneasy about the 
use of aid as a crude, ideological weapon. His thinking on the 
subject looked forward to modern concepts of developmental 
assistance, because it blended equal amounts of political real- 
ism and humanitarian idealism. 
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Aid was no way to buy friends any more than it was “guilt 
money’’. It must relate to the development of the recipient 
nation as an enlightened mutual effort of material and cultural 
advancement. Shortly after his retirement from the prime 
ministership in 1968 he became chairman of the Commission 
on International Development, which was an independent task 
force of world leaders and “eminent persons’ set up at the 
instigation of Robert McNamara, president of the World 
Bank. Thus Pearson helped Canadian and world attitudes 
toward international peace and development until his untimely 
death. 


The Trudeau government built on this solid legacy and 
brought in fresh ideas of its own. In 1968, by Order in 
Council, the old External Aid Office became the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA), under Maurice 
Strong, who was its first president. Between 1968 and 1984 the 
budget for official development assistance grew enormously 
from about $250 million to nearly $2 billion. CIDA proved to 
be an innovator from the beginning. In 1968 it created a 
non-governmental organizations program, which was the first 
official agency in the industrial world to establish such a 
cooperative program between government and private, volun- 
tary agencies working in developing countries. Government 
policy encouraged more and more Canadians to become per- 
sonally involved in international development activities. An 
indication of the success of this approach is the phenomenal 
growth in non-governmental participation and funding. In 
1968 CIDA disbursed some $5 million to 50 projects by 20 
volunteer organizations. By 1984 over 200 projects were 
receiving funds from CIDA, to the tune of nearly $150 million. 


In 1975 the government’s attention to North-South concerns 
reached a new milestone with the publication of the progres- 
sive and forward-looking Strategy for International Develop- 
ment Cooperation 1975-1980. The following year the North- 
South Institute was founded in Ottawa to provide independent 
research on international development policy. Canada took a 
leading role in the Paris North-South Conference (1975-77) 
on International Economic Cooperation in urging constructive 
responses to the South’s call for a new international economic 
order. In 1977 Canada made the concrete gesture of cancelling 
the official aid debts of 12 least-developed countries. North- 
South issues had established their place on the national 
agenda. 


After the Trudeau government returned to power in 1980, 
one of its first moves was to create the parliamentary Task 
Force on North-South Relations. The next year Mr. Trudeau 
became a prime mover of the Cancun Summit on North-South 
dialogue, along with Mexican President Jose Lopez Portillo. 


Questions about Canada’s role in promoting international 
human rights and democratic development were added to the 
more traditional themes of Canada’s mutual interests in pover- 
ty alleviation and political stability. Canadian policies and 
programs never stood still, as the government was constantly 
responding to changing circumstances and to concerns raised 
through the increasing engagement of the private and volun- 
tary sectors. 
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Prime Minister Trudeau also broke new ground in the reach 
for international peace and disarmament. Canada was among 
the first countries of the western world to recognize communist 
China and to develop a policy of drawing its government into 
world affairs in a responsible way. Through an exchange of 
ambassadors with the Vatican, his government formally recog- 
nized the role for good that the modern Catholic Church could 
play in international peace and development. 


Prime Minister Trudeau and his governments not only 
continued the Canadian policy of abjuring nuclear weapons 
but also launched a number of initiatives to encourage nuclear 
disarmament and thus help to prevent a nuclear holocaust. 
Canada withdrew her armed forces from any nuclear role in 
Europe and replaced the nuclear-capable aircraft that was 
assigned to the defence of North America with sophisticated, 
but conventionally armed, aircraft. Canada thus became the 
first country to choose to divest itself of nuclear weapons. 


In his speech of May 26, 1978, to the United Nations 
General Assembly’s Special Session on Disarmament, Prime 
Minister Trudeau identified the “technological impulse” that 
lies behind the development of strategic nuclear weapons as a 
dangerous and destabilizing factor in the nuclear arms race 
between the superpowers. Each new weapons system raises 
concerns about a disarming first-strike capability, about verifi- 
cation and about the erosion of the difference between nuclear 
and conventional warfare. To counter this threat, the Prime 
Minister proposed four concrete measures, which, taken to- 
gether, would curb the technological dynamics of the nuclear 
arms race and buy time for further negotiations leading to 
actual reductions in nuclear arsenals. It was a tribute to the 
stature of the Prime Minister as an international statesman 
that his “strategy of suffocation” was substantially embodied 
in the Final Document and Programme of Action of the 
Special Session as paragraphs 50 and 51. 
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Toward the end of his prime ministership relations between 
East and West, between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, had deteriorated to a dangerous degree under the 
impact of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the needless 
shooting down of a South Korean civilian airliner which 
strayed over Soviet territory. The Prime Minister publicly 
decried the latter incident, which claimed 269 lives, calling it 
an illustration of the danger of hair-trigger reaction in the 
nuclear age. Internationally and in Canada public opinion was 
increasingly concerned about the build-up of nuclear missiles 
in Europe at a time of growing Soviet-American animosity. 
There was an inarticulate demand that someone do something 
to arrest the downward spiral toward a confrontation of the 
great powers. 


After a period of study and consultation, the Prime Minister 
announced his final peace initiative in a speech on October 27, 
1983, to the Conference on Strategies for Peace and Security 
in the Nuclear Age. That speech expressed the conviction that 
“just as war is too important to leave to the generals, so the 
relationship between the superpowers may have become too 
charged with animosity for East-West relations to be entrusted 
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to them alone.” While the two-track response of NATO to the 
Soviet build-up of SS-20 missiles in Europe remained valid, he 
proposed a “third rail’ of high-level political energy to speed 
the course of agreement.” In his tour of western European 
capitals in early November Prime Minister Trudeau began the 
process of attempting to organize the political will necessary to 
break the stalemate in East-West relations. 


The Prime Minister’s initiative gave ordinary people all over 
the world and on both sides of the Iron Curtain a glimmer of 
hope at a time when there seemed to be a mood of growing 
hopelessness over the nuclear issue and the threat of nuclear 
holocaust. He established a foundation for the injection of 
high-level political willpower into the process of rebuilding 
confidence and negotiating arms limitation agreements. He 
encouraged, indeed, partially forced the great powers, however 
willingly or reluctantly, to consider a concrete proposal for a 
five-power summit conference and specific measures of nuclear 
arms limitation, despite their mutual rivalries and animosities. 


My Senate colleague, Allan J. MacEachen, now Leader of 
the Opposition, was serving as Secretary of State for External 
Affairs during the Trudeau peace mission. It was he who 
urged Trudeau to postpone any election plans until a visit to 
the Soviet Union could be arranged and included as part of 
that mission. Senator MacEachen upheld Canada’s image as a 
peacemaker throughout his tenure at External Affairs. He 
served in that portfolio on two occasions, from 1974 to 1976 
and from 1982 to 1984. He brought a strong voice of reason to 
the conflict in Central America, publicly distancing Canada 
from the interventionist policy of the United States. He strong- 
ly supported the Contadora peace process through which 
Central American nations set out to solve their regional prob- 
lems on their own. During his first stint at External Affairs in 
the 1970s Senator MacEachen succeeded in proclaiming 
Canada’s 200-mile zone during the United Nations Law of the 
Sea meetings. This single measure has done more to ensure the 
future economic viability of the maritime provinces than any 
other step taken in our history. 


The statesmanship, ideas and leadership of Prime Ministers 
Pearson and Trudeau created a knowledgeable and concerned 
foreign affairs constituency among Canadians, a constituency 
the current government risks discouraging with its inactivity 
and its South African fiasco. There is more to the conduct of 
foreign affairs than a series of photo opportunities and public 
relations statements delivered in a melodious voice. 


The headlines for the past few months have been particular- 
ly disturbing. Here are a few examples that come to mind: 


11 February—‘‘Beyond Washington” by Jeffrey Simpson, 
The Globe and Mail 


18 February—‘‘Ottawa Struggles to Cope with Changing 
World” by Tim Harper 


24 February—‘“Silent North Needs a Voice”, unsigned 
editorial, Edmonton Journal 


24 February—‘‘Asleep at the Wheel”, unsigned editorial, 
The Globe and Mail 
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13: March—“Canadian Foreign Policy is Drifting” by 
John Harbon 


17 March—*Dance of the Political Veils”, unsigned 
editorial, The Globe and Mail 


25 March—“In a Foreign Policy Vacuum”, unsigned 
editorial, Toronto Star 


25 March—*So Timid on Policy”, unsigned editorial, 
The Globe and Mail 


27 March—“Foreign Policy Role Troubling” by W.A. 
Wilson, The Globe and Mail 


16 April—“Canada Has Lost International Clout” by 
Gerald Caplan, Toronto Star 


29 April—‘Middle-of-the-road Canada a World Leader 
in Complacency” by Keith Atkinson 


25 May—*Pattern of Confusion, Inconsistency Still 
Stamps PM’s Foreign Policy” by Paul Koring 


The articles I have just mentioned and more all make the 
same point: Revolutionary change is sweeping the world—the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe, the Peoples’ Republic of 
China, the Middle East, Central America, the relations be- 
tween the superpowers, between the Warsaw Pact and NATO. 
There is great hope for real disarmament and arms control 
agreements. After a vigorous campaign, Canada won a seat on 
the Security Council, where, for a relatively short period of 
time, we will be in a position to influence world events. 


What has been and still is the response of the government to 
these changes? Silence, tardiness, staleness, confusion and 
outright contradiction. These are not the conclusions of the 
politically partisan but the conclusions of experienced profes- 
sionals with a long-term interest in world affairs and an 
abiding belief that Canada has exercised in the past and can 
ntinue to exercise in the future some measure of influence on 
the course of world events. 


After five years at the helm it is time this government took a 
firm grip on foreign policy and started building on the founda- 
tion of its predecessors. Canada has played an important role 
in the international community for many decades. World-wide 
jurikets and photo opportunities are no substitutes for a con- 
sistent, vigorous and flexible foreign policy. Canadians know 
the difference. They expect leadership, new ideas and tangible 
results. Mr. Mulroney and his government would do well to 
heed the aspirations of Canadians in foreign policy. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1500) 


Motion agreed to and the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne adopted. 


On motion of the Honourable C. William Doody, ordered 
that the Address be engrossed and presented to Her Excellen- 
cy the Governor General by the Honourable the Speaker. 
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FISHERIES 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO STUDY FISH MARKETING IN 
CANADA 


Leave having been given to revert to Order No. 5: 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Marshall, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Kirby: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries be 
authorized to examine all aspects of the marketing of fish 
in Canada, and all implications thereof; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the 
subject before the Committee during the 33rd Parliament 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee report no later than October 31, 
1989.—( Honourable Senator Doody). 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I believe that Senator Marshall, 
the chairman of the Fisheries Committee, would like to have 
this matter dealt with, and I have no objection to doing so. 


The motion is that the Standing Senate Committee on 
Fisheries be authorized to examine the marketing of fish in 
Canada. I understand that the committee has had its organiza- 
tional meeting and is prepared to proceed. This is the study 
that has been under way for some time. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE BUDGET 
STATEMENT OF MINISTER OF FINANCE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen rose, pursuant to notice of Tues- 
day, April 18, 1989: 
That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Budget Statement of the Minister of Finance. 


He said: Honourable senators, when I advised the Senate on 
April 18 that I would call the attention of the Senate to the 
budget statement of the Minister of Finance, I did not foresee 
at the time that it would become such an ill-starred document 
and that it would be virtually impossible for days, if not weeks, 
to concentrate on the substance of it, which is what I am 
proposing to do in my remarks this afternoon. 


The budget presented belatedly in the House of Commons 
on April 27 by the Minister of Finance undoubtedly disap- 
pointed or dismayed Canadians, but I do not think it shocked 
them at all. They may have been somewhat shocked at the 
mismanagement of the government as events unfolded on 
April 26 and 27, but they were not shocked by the contents of 
the budget. 


In the weeks immediately preceding the budget the govern- 
ment, with the assistance of the BCNI, carefully laid the 
ground work for the measures unveiled by Mr. Wilson— 
measures that were certainly not discussed during the election 
campaign by the minister, who had proudly proclaimed, “I 
have told Canadians exactly where things stand.” While tell- 
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ing taxpayers exactly where things stood in the fall of 1988, 
the Minister of Finance did not tell them that they would soon 
be conscripted for an assault on the deficit—a deficit that he 
had previously claimed had been brought under control. 


A priviledged few, however, were much better informed 
than most of us as to what the budget contained—indeed, they 
had full knowledge of it before Mr. Wilson rushed to deliver 
the main points to the media. The news had gone stale by the 
time the Minister of Finance appeared in the House of Com- 
mons to table the budget. Although it is tempting, my purpose 
is not to review in detail the matter of the budget leaks. I 
simply want to make the point that, here again, Canadians had 
no reason to be particularly surprised as these events unfolded. 
An interesting article by Mary Janigan, published in the April 
1989 edition of Canadian Business, pointedly recalls that this 
government deliberately leaked budget information in previous 
years: 

Senior finance department officials recall that they 
leaked every major detail in the February, 1987, and 
February, 1988 budgets. ““We even leaked the deficit level 
in 1987 because we wanted a clear field for tax reform in 
the spring,” says a senior official. Adds Douglas Peters, 
senior vice-president at the Toronto-Dominion Bank: “I 
talked to a senior official after the (1987) budget and told 
him that he had leaked everything, there were no sur- 
prises. He said, ’’That’s right. If nobody is talking about it 
a week from now, it will be a huge success.“ 


Well, the success is not so huge this year, and everybody is 
still talking. It is difficult not to feel sympathy for the Minister 
of Finance. But the minister may not have been the victim of 
what the Prime Minister has described as a crime. He may 
now simply be reaping the ultimate benefits of a Conservative 
practice in handling federal budgets. That, however, is a 
separate story. 


Honourable senators, I want to focus today on the budget 
and, since the assault on the deficit is its central feature, I wish 
to begin by taking a look at Mr. Wilson’s deficit record during 
the last four years and the mythology that he has worked so 
hard to create. 


When the Conservatives came to office in September 1984, 
they were quick to condemn the economic management record 
of the outgoing Liberal government. Economic renewal was 
the slogan used as a heading for the major economic budgetary 
and financial policies of their first term of office. 


At the outset of their second term it should now be our 
turn—indeed, our duty—to pass judgment on what they have 
accomplished or failed to accomplish during the four preceding 
years. Their record, rather than their good intentions, is now 
the measure of their credibility. 


@ (1510) 


The record, however, is more than an economic record. It is 
also a record of the perception the government has attempted 
to craft. The government is, without doubt, a master architect 
of mythology. “Image is reality” is the precept they have lived 
by, the precept that continues to inspire all their actions. 
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Though an image may have a reality of its own, it cannot 
obliterate another reality that is all too well known to Canadi- 
ans—the reality of taxes, expenditures, deficits, debt and 
interest rates. That is the reality that we must look at; that is 
the record to be reviewed and judged. 


The government has done its very best, of course, to protect 
the image. Many government economic publications now have 
a partisan flavour. The picture of progress is blown up; prob- 
lems, let alone failures, are ignored; and the statistics present- 
ed do not provide an adequate basis for comparison and 
judgment. That the government should have co-opted so many 
civil servants into singing its praises is presumably another 
aspect of Canada’s renewal. 


The first myth that was so carefully crafted is that in 1984 
the government inherited an economic disaster brought about 
by inept economic management. 


The diagnosis contained in a document of November 8, 
1984, entitled, “A New Direction for Canada”, refers to “poor 
economic performance”, “soaring government deficits”, “ris- 
ing unemployment”, “intrusive government”, “sluggish eco- 
nomic growth’, “an economy dangerously off-course”, 
“increasing regulation” and the “sapping of creative energy”. 


This document concluded with this simple condemnation: 


A major reason for our poor performance has been the 
failure of the Government of Canada to deal with the real 
problems. For too long the Government has ignored the 
causes of the problems and has dealt only with the 
symptoms. 

It may not have been possible to rebut that statement in that 
period of euphoria, but certainly it is possible to rebut it at the 
present time. The truth of the matter is that the Conservative 
government inherited a surging Canadian economy, which had 
rebounded sharply from the worst recession since the war. 


In 1984 the economy grew at a rate of 4.7 per cent in real 
terms, a rate of growth not equalled in subsequent years. 
Unemployment rates had started to decline from their reces- 
sion peak of about 13 per cent to approximately 11 per cent. 
Our merchandise trade balance had a healthy surplus of close 
to $20 billion, a near record level, against a non-merchandise 
deficit of about $17 billion, leaving a positive balance of about 
$3 billion. If you examine the Minister of Finance’s document 
entitled “Canada’s Economic Prospects of the 1990s”, you will 
find that the minister tells us that in the last quarter of 1988 
the current account deficit was $17 billion. 


In 1984 inflation averaged 4.4 per cent, the lowest since 
1971. Interest rates had dropped to approximately 11 per cent 
from their precipitous pre-recession levels. The world economic 
outlook was favourable. Indeed, the government could take 
such a positive view of economic prospects that in November 
1984 its projection of real economic growth was 3.5 per cent 
over the years 1986 to 1990. That was the disaster; that was 
the effect of Liberal mismanagement; that was the economy so 
badly in need of renewal. 


We all know, if we remember our recent economic history, 
that stagflation in the late 1970s and the sharp 1981-82 
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recession had left over some issues of government financial 
management; in particular, budget deficits and the resulting 
accumulation of national debt. 


In order to put these issues into proper perspective we have 
to recall how they came about. In the fiscal year 1974-75, ten 
years before the Conservatives came to office, the budgetary 
deficit stood slightly under $2 billion, or 1.3 per cent of the 
GNP. The gross public debt was $52 billion, and the gross 
public debt charges were $3.2 billion, or 6.2 per cent of the 
gross debt. 


On the eve of the recession, in the fiscal year 1980-81, the 
budgetary deficit was $13 billion, or 4.4 per cent of the GNP. 
Public debt was $120 billion, and debt charges were over $10 
billion, or 8.9 per cent of the gross debt. 


Stagflation, fuelled by oil price increases, was at the heart of 
this deterioration. Budgetary revenues stagnated, while expen- 
ditures increased sharply, as the government reduced the harsh 
effects of inflation on the Canadian population by various 
indexation measures applicable to personal income tax exemp- 
tions and tax brackets, family allowances and old age security. 
The public debt charges rose with the historically high level of 
interest rates required for killing inflationary expectations. 


Of course, the situation worsened with the 1981-82 reces- 
sion. Revenue continued to stagnate, while statutory expendi- 
tures and counter-cyclical expenditures soared. 


In his budget statement, tabled in the House of Commons 
on April 27, the minister said, on the first page: 
When I became Minister of Finance, the $18 billion debt 
had risen to nearly $200 billion. And the annual deficit 
was more than $38 billion. 


That is not quite the case. That is at a level of inaccuracy that 
has increasingly begun to characterize statements made by the 
Minister of Finance. To say “When I became Minister of 
Finance the annual deficit was more than $38 billion” is not at 
all accurate. The former Minister of Finance, Mr. Lalonde, in 
February of 1984, projected a deficit for the fiscal year 
1983-84 of $31.5 billion, and the deficit which he projected for 
1984-85 was $29.6 billion. 

In the fiscal year 1983-84, the last full year of Liberal 
government, the budgetary deficit came in at $31.7 billion, or 
8.1 per cent of the GNP. The gross public debt was $196 
billion, and the gross public debt charges were $18.1 billion, or 
9.3 per cent of the gross public debt compared to 10.4 per cent 
the previous year. The 1.1 per cent reduction reflected lower 
interest rates. 

During these four years, including years of severe economic 
adversity, the gross public debt increased by a total of $58 
billion. 

Two points stand out clearly from these facts and figures. 
First, the economic situation in 1984 had dramatically 
improved. We were in quite different circumstances, without 
stagflation and with the recession behind us. Second, the 
policies carried out by the Liberal government had sheltered 
Canadians from the worst effects of inflation and recession 
and had produced an early and strong recovery, in keeping 
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with the opportunity offered to us by a strongly expanding 
American economy. 
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In brief, the policies developed by the Liberal government 
during the early 1980s protected Canadians from the ravages 
of the worldwide recession to the fullest extent possible, while 
setting the stage for a strong recovery. It would have been 
legitimate for a new government in 1984 to take issue with 
these policies on the ground that they had now successfully run 
their course. But the Conservatives did not choose that option. 
They chose to rewrite history and to build up the myth of 
economic disaster and ineptitude. 


The number of believers in this mythology is undoubtedly 
declining at the present time, but it is useful to state again and 
again the facts, the figures and the record, which are the true 
materials of history. 


In 1984 few people could have been better equipped than 
the new Prime Minister to deal with deficits and debts. He had 
a plan. 


Various statements made by the Prime Minister in 1983 and 
1984 revealed, inter alia, that he would begin by cutting 
government spending “everywhere and under every circum- 
stance”; that he would freeze taxes; that “the goal would be 
lower taxes.” The Mulroney program, according to a data 
resources model, would reduce the federal deficit to $3.1 
billion by 1990, a target the Prime Minister himself was 
confirming in July 1984, other economic factors standing 
equal. As we know, most factors subsequently improved. Thus, 
with the original prime ministerial plan, we should now be 
approaching a budget deficit of about $3 billion in fiscal year 
1989-90. 


By the time of the first Conservative budget in May 1985 
this program had been somewhat scaled down. Mr. Wilson 
said in that budget speech: 


I am implementing a clear and realistic medium-term 
plan to control our debt... our actions will directly 
reduce the annual deficit at the end of the decade by more 
than $20 billion. 


The budget deficit for fiscal year 1984-85 was then estimat- 
ed at $36 billion—it turned out to be $38.3 billion; the deficit 
target for 1985-86 was set at $33.8 billion. For the 1990-91 
fiscal year the Wilson medium-term plan called for a decrease 
in discretionary spending of over $20 billion, thus reducing the 
projected 1990-91 deficit from its anticipated 1985-86 high of 
$36 billion to $16 billion. However, that was still $13 billion 
more than the original prime ministerial plan. 

By the time of the February 1986 budget Mr. Wilson 
announced that the budget deficit had been reduced from 
$38.3 billion in fiscal year 1984-85 to $34.4 billion in 1985-86, 
a reduction of less than $4 billion. For fiscal year 1986-87 the 
deficit target was set at $32.7 billion, and for 1990-91 at $22 
billion. 

Just a year after its launch the “clear and realistic plan” 
was lurching off the rails. The 1985-86 deficit was $600 
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million higher than planned, and the 1990-91 deficit target 
had been raised from $16 billion to $22 billion. 


That derailment was confirmed by the 1987 budget, which 
planned for a fiscal year 1987-88 deficit of $29.3 billion. The 
possibility of reaching the revised $22 billion deficit target for 
1990 was evaporating. Revealingly, the deficit projections 
contained in the 1987 budget stopped at fiscal year 1987-88. 


The 1988 budget presented an even clearer picture. The 
deficit forecast for 1988-89 was set at $28.9 billion. No 
projection was given for the 1990-91 fiscal year, but for 
1989-90 the deficit was forecast at $28.6 billion. That was a 
long way from the $16 billion level that Mr. Wilson projected 
for the end of the decade under his “clear and realistic 
medium-term plan.” 

The government was making much of the fact that the 
budget deficit had been reduced four years running. However, 
the available figures show not only that the deficit reduction 
plan failed to achieve its goal but also that the political head of 
steam had gone out of it less than two years after it was 
launched. Between 1984-85 and 1986-87 the budget deficit 
dropped by $6.3 billion. Between 1986-87 and 1989-90—that 
is over a period of three fiscal years—the government prom- 
ised to reduce it by another $4.1 billion; but, thanks to the last 
budget, we now know that the situation turned out to be much 
worse. 

Under the original Wilson plan—that is, without the latest 
wave of tax increases—the fiscal year 1989-90 deficit would 
have been of the order of $34 billion, exactly where Mr. 
Wilson started with the announcement of his “clear and 
realistic medium-term plan.” For 1990-91 Mr. Wilson 
optimistically forecasts a deficit of $28 billion, leaving a $12 
billion credibility gap. 

This is the outcome of the Minister of Finance’s medium- 
term plan: a $30.5 billion deficit this year; $28 billion next 
year. His early projections of a $16 billion or $22 billion 
deficit would be laughable were the situation not so serious. 


The failure of the Minister of Finance’s medium-term plan 
has a very serious impact on the national debt. The increase in 
our national debt resulting from cumulative deficits during the 
Conservatives’ first term of office reached an order of $191.5 
billion. That is close to the amount of the total national debt 
that accumulated since the beginning of Confederation—over 
120 years ago. In brief, during their first term the Conserva- 
tives virtually doubled our national debt. Even if allowance is 
made for the fact that they formed the government halfway 
through the fiscal year 1984-85, the “Wilson Plan’’ accounts 
for the greatest accumulation of debt in our nation’s history, 
that clear and realistic medium-term plan. It would be inter- 
esting to compare his debt creation record as a percentage of 
GDP to that of other national finance ministers. It may well be 
in a class of its own. 
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Let us remember, however, that during the Liberals’ last 
four years in office, which included years of severe economic 
adversity, the public debt increased by $68 billion. In the four 
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years of economic affluence the Conservatives increased it by 
$191.5 billion. As Mr. Diefenbaker said, “It is a long. . .”-— 
what was it? 


Senator Murray: ‘“—road that has no ash cans.” 
Senator Doody: “—road that has no ash cans.” 
An Hon. Senator: ““—road that has no ash cans.” 


Senator MacEachen: Yes, “It is a long road that has no ash 
cans.” 


Senator Frith: That quotation must be in the catechism for 
young Tories, the way you all came forward with it! 


Senator MacFEachen: So here we are, seeing all those ash 
cans on the road of the clear and realistic medium-term plan. 
That is the historical review of the debt and the deficit. 


Let us take a look at what happened to government expendi- 
tures, interest rates, taxes and revenues, which are’ the basic 
ingredients of government transactions. On a_ national 
accounts basis, total government expenditure—that is, spend- 
ing on goods and services, transfer payments and interest 
payments on the debt—increased from $104 billion in 1984 to 
$128.5 billion in 1988. That is more than a $24-billion 
increase. With the exception of 1986, government spending 
increased by considerably more than inflation. In 1985 govern- 
ment spending increased by 8.1 per cent, in 1986 by 0.9 per 
cent, in 1987 by 6.1 per cent, and in 1988 by 7 per cent. 
During that period a decline in interest rates moderated 
interest payments on the public debt, but, with cumulative 
yearly increases in the debt, these, nevertheless, grew to $31.6 
billion in 1988. We are told, I believe, that those payments for 
this year are about $40 billion. The percentage increase in 
interest payments, year over year, was never less than 6 per 
cent, considerably more than inflation, and twice it was more 
than 17 per cent. Those are spending increases in total volume 
which are rather, shall I say, robust. 


What about taxes? Well, we have had unprecedented 
increases in taxes. Certainly the tax burden in Canada as a 
result of the budget is probably greater now than that of the 
United States and will rival any of our trade competitors. That 
is our tax burden, because we have had a very sizeable increase 
in taxation in the past four years. With regard to revenues, we 
know that the expanding economy produced spectacular 
effects on government revenue, which increased on a national 
accounts basis from $75 billion in 1984 to $108.9 billion in 
1988, an increase in the order of $34 billion, or 45 per cent. 
With this great surge in revenue and the sacrifices imposed on 
all Canadians by tax increases, the government, in its first 
term in office, did no better than to stablilize the budget 
deficit at around $29 billion. 

What was the government’s judgment of its first four-year 
record? The Minister of Finance stated in his February 1988 
budget speech: 

Our challenge in 1984 was to restore fiscal stability and 
rebuild credibility in the management of Government 
finances. The only way to do that was to set out a 
medium-term fiscal plan with sustained deficit reduc- 
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tion... and then hold to that plan. That is exactly what 
we did. 


Clearly, the minister was missing, or hiding, the most criti- 
cal point of all. During the early part of this government’s 
mandate government program expenditure reduction account- 
ed for the largest share of deficit reduction, but, subsequently, 
this share declined and a higher portion of deficit reduction 
was due to increases in government revenue and easing of the 
debt service charge resulting from lower interest rates. Interest 
rates went down, revenues went up, and the government 
decided, “Well, let’s not deal very aggressively with the expen- 
diture side.” Of course, that meant that deficit reduction was 
becoming less and less a matter of government policy—that is, 
fiscal measures and expenditure restraint—than of the natural 
working of an economy experiencing solid growth and reduced 
interest rates. With such an abdication of government respon- 
sibility obscured by Mr. Wilson’s self-congratulations over the 
working of his mythical medium-term plan, the writing was 
clearly on the wall. If economic expansion slowed down and 
interest rates went up, the policy failures would be exposed 
and our public finances would be in deep trouble. That is 
precisely what happened. 


After four years of ostensibly fighting the deficit, after four 
years of massive tax increases, the Minister of Finance, at the 
end of April, dropped a budget that was an admission of 
abysmal failure. The inescapable fact of the matter is that, if 
the Minister of Finance had not again increased taxes massive- 
ly, his deficit for 1989-90 would have been virtually identical 
to the deficit he brought down in his first budget four years 
ago. Last month the minister forecast a deficit of $30.5 billion 
for fiscal 1989-90, up almost $2 billion from his forecast of one 
year ago and $1.6 billion more than last year’s deficit. The 
fiscal plan that was laid before Parliament discloses that 
without the proposed new tax measures, which are expected to 
bring in $3.7 billion, the deficit for 1989-90 would have been 
$34.2 billion. What was the deficit in his first budget? A 
virtually identical $34.4 billion. 


The huge tax increases announced in the last budget, $10.6 
billion over the next two years, did not have as their object the 
sound management of government finances but, rather, it 
seems to me, a no-holds-barred attempt to salvage the credibil- 
ity Of the government. After four years of strong economic 
growth and favourable interest rates, Mr. Wilson would have 
brought down a deficit identical to that in his first budget had 
he not, once again, savaged taxpayers. It would have been even 
higher, almost $36 billion, had he also not cut expenditures by 
$1.5 billion. That is a performance that hardly is in accord 
with the clear and realistic medium-term plan that Mr. Wilson 
announced in his budget of 1984. 

I do not see any prospect—maybe you do—that the econo- 
my will grow at the rates achieved over the last four years. 
There is current evidence of a resurgence of inflationary 
pressure. According to the Governor of the Bank of Canada: 

total dollar spending on Canadian goods and services went 
up by over 8 per cent last year, following a rise of nearly 
11 per cent during 1987. This is a pace far in excess of the 
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rate at which the Canadian economy can generate sus- 
tained annual increases in the physical supply of goods 
and services of all kinds. So long as this sort of gap 
persists, our economy will remain an inflationary one, and 
the greater will be the momentum that inflation acquires. 


So said the Governor of the Bank of Canada in March, 
speaking in Kitchener. 
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It seems self-evident that fighting inflation and the budget 
deficit at the same time will call for fiscal and monetary 
policies that will have a depressing effect on the economy. 
International circumstances, including those in the U.S., are 
unlikely to provide major relief. This is where Conservative 
government mythology has driven us. The effect of their brand 
of management will be worse than the failure to keep recent 
electoral commitments made in the full knowledge that they 
could not be honoured. 


The International Monetary Fund gave the country, before 
the last budget, a sobering view of the deep troubles spawned 
by four years of Conservative mismanagement. It warned that 
without drastic action on the deficit Canada would face a 
weaker currency, sharply higher interest rates, a large drop in 
stock market prices, and reductions in private investment 
spending. 

According to IMF projections, the deficit, in nominal terms, 
would rise appreciably and remain in the $33 billion range 
until 1993-1994 and the national debt would soar to more than 
$417 billion by 1994, with a debt-to-GDP ratio of 60 per cent. 
That is the projection of the IMF, as reported in the Financial 
Post. The fund urged early action to forestall this disaster: 
deficit reductions of the order of $9 billion in 1990 and $6 
billion in 1991. Many would argue that such bitter medicine 
would lead to certain recession. 

Thus, there is no doubt but that the government found itself 
in an awkward dilemma—a dilemma, in my opinion, of its own 
making: either it could do far less that the IMF prescribed for 
curing our chronic deficit ailment or it could administer the 
medicine at the cost of precipitating a recession. Under either 
of these courses Canadians will suffer. We shall increasingly 
suffer because of continuing deficits and mounting debt or 
because of a recession before the end of the decade. 


Who now can be charged with mismanagement? 
Senator Frith: I can answer that question. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: If no other senator wishes to 
speak, this inquiry is considered debated. 
Senator Frith: The person to be charged is just rising. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): I am being charged with mismanagement, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Senator Frith: How do you plead, sir: guilty or not guilty? 

Senator Doody: I wish to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

On motion of Senator Doody, debate adjourned. 
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NAMIBIA 
CURRENT SITUATION 


Hon. B. Alasdair Graham rose, pursuant to notice of Tues- 
day, June 13, 1989: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
situation in Namibia. 


He said: Honourable senators, I thank you for allowing me 
to proceed today. While the world is riveted on the tragic 
circumstances surrounding events in China, I wish to call 
attention to the situation unfolding thousands of miles away, in 
Africa, and specifically on the hopes and dreams of the 
citizens of Namibia, a country that I visited in the last two 
weeks and where elections are scheduled for the first week in 
November. 


Let me begin by giving a brief background on the present- 
day situation in that country. A great deal has been written 
about SWAPO, the South West African People’s Organiza- 
tion, which came into existence in 1960. SWAPO’s military 
wing, the People’s Liberation Army of Namibia, known as 
PLAN, and South African forces have engaged in guerrilla 
activites that have continued for a long period of time. It is 
well known that South Africa repeatedly ignored resolutions of 
the UN General Assembly, the Security Council and the 
International Court of Justice, which declared its occupation 
of South West Africa illegal by international standards. 


In January of 1976 the United Nations Security Council, in 
Resolution 385, called for the holding of elections, under UN 
supervision, as a prelude to Namibian independence. After 
negotiations with the South Africans in which certain conces- 
sions were made, Security Council Resolution 435 was adopted 
in 1978 and accepted by Pretoria. Resolution 435 restated the 
principles of Resolution 385 and approved a more elaborate 
document by the western members of the Security Council, 
including Canada, which played a very important role in the 
whole process. The document was named “The Proposal for a 
Settlement of the Namibian Situation”. Resolution 435 
remained the only formally agreed basis for Namibian in- 
dependence until the Namibian Accord, implementing Resolu- 
tion 435, was signed on December 22, 1988. 


Now, in its implementation Resolution 435 differed greatly 
from the earlier resolution, since it granted South Africa, 
rather than the United Nations, the authority to administer 
the elections through an Administrator General. On July 1, 
1985, Mr. Louis Pienaar was appointed to that position. It also 
called for the appointment of a special representative, whose 
central task would be to ensure that conditions were estab- 
lished for free and fair elections based on an impartial elector- 
al process. The then Secretary-General, Kurt Waldheim, 
appointed Mr. Martti Ahtisaari of Finland the United Nations 
Commissioner for Namibia, as his special representative. 

Resolution 435 also provides for a cease-fire between 
SWAPO and South African forces, monitored by the UN 
Transitional Assistance Group, known as UNTAG, during a 
seven-month transition period. 

{Senator Doody.] 
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According to the principles established in Resolution 435, 
the Administrator General’s Office drafts the legislation relat- 
ing to the holding of elections, the registration of voters and 
the functions of the Constituent Assembly to the satisfaction 
of the special representative. Basically, the plan allows the 
United Nations to consult with the Administrator General on 
each stage of the process. Resolution 435 states: 


As a condition to the conduct of the electoral process, the 
elections themselves, and the certification of their results, 
the United Nations Special Representative will have to 
satisfy himself at each stage as to their fairness and 
appropriateness. 


The United Nations, however, is granted little authority to 
alter or modify the electoral code or voting procedures. After 
the certification of the election results next November by the 
United Nations, South Africa will complete its military with- 
drawal within one week and the Constituent Assembly will 
draft a constitution establishing an independent government. 
South Africa will administer the country until after the consti- 
tution has been adopted by the assembly. 


Under Resolution 435, the primary responsibility for main- 
taining law and order during the transition period rests with 
the existing South West African police forces, SWAPOL, 
monitored by an UNTAG police element. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral has recently increased the UN civilian police force from 
the 360 officers required by Resolution 435 to 500 police 
monitors. The UN police force will monitor the disbandment 
of counter-insurgency forces such as the Koevoet. 
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There are more than 40 political parties in Namibia, con- 
sisting of a wide diversity of racial and tribal affiliations. Two 
leading forces have, however, emerged: South West African 
People’s Organization (SWAPO) and the Democratic Turn- 
halle Alliance (DTA), an 11-party coalition. Recently parties 
have become even more fragmented, which will make the 
attainment of a two-third majority for control of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly even more difficult. 


Many people believe that the process of independence 
received a severe setback when SWAPO troops allegedly broke 
the Resolution 435 cease-fire agreements by crossing the 
Angolan border on April 1. SWAPO leadership maintained 
that their forces were already in Namibia at the time of the 
cease-fire and were merely following directives from their 
leaders to make contact with UN peacekeeping forces. At any 
rate, another 300 lives were lost in the ensuing battle. 


Honourable senators, over an eight-day period I had the 
honour to lead an international observer mission to Namibia, 
and last week in Windhoek, the nation’s capital, we reported 
our findings to both the Special Representative of the United 
Nations and to the Administrator General. 

The delegation was organized and sponsored by the Nation- 
al Democratic Institute for International Affairs based in 
Washington, D.C. The National Democratic Institute is 
chaired by former Vice President Walter Mondale, and has 
successfully conducted non-partisan political development and 
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educational programs in various countries around the world. 
The National Democratic Institute was invited by the United 
Nations Special Representative to send a delegation to 
Namibia to help demonstrate international support for a free 
and fair election process. 


As honourable senators will know, under the terms of 
United Nations Resolution 435, the independence process 
formally began on April 1 of this year. The official campaign 
begins July 1, with the actual election scheduled for the first 
week in November. Formal independence is scheduled for 
April 1, 1990. 


As mentioned earlier, the campaign and the elections are 
being administered by the South African government and 
overseen by the special United Nations peacekeeping force, in 
which Canada has a contingent of some 256. I was pleased to 
meet with the Commander of the Canadian Contingent in 
Namibia, Colonel Michael Jeffrey, as well as Canada’s Direc- 
tor-General for Military Plans and Operations, Brigadier Gen- 
eral John MacInnis, who happened to be visiting the Canadian 
troops at the same time I was in Windhoek. General MacInnis’ 
hometown is worthy of note, by the way, since he was born in 
and still calls Inverness, Cape Breton, his home. 


Canada has a right to be proud of her representatives in 
Namibia. The head of the new Canadian mission, which was 
established two months ago in that country, is Neil Haffey, 
and we can be proud of both him and his staff. 


Our delegation included election officials and experts from 
six different nations. All delegates have had significant experi- 
ence in the electoral process in their own countries. In addi- 
tion, members of the group had observed elections in 40 
different countries around the world. Among others, the group 
included the Attorney General for the State of Kentucky, the 
Chief Electoral Officers of Pakistan and Barbados, the Chair- 
man of the Department of Political and Administrative Stud- 
ies at the University of Zimbabwe, the Clerk of the National 
Assembly in Botswana, a Professor of Law from Harvard, as 
well as international election-observing specialists from the 
National Democratic Institute. 


The group travelled to seven different regions of the coun- 
try, including the capital, Windhoek, Ovamboland, Kavango, 
Damaraland, Mariantal, Namaland and the Gobabis region. 
We met with government and United Nations officials respon- 
sible for the election, political party leaders and representa- 
tives of other organizations involved in the implementation of 
United Nations Resolution 435. As well, we met with tribal 
chiefs and headmen and the ordinary citizens who have such 
an enormous stake in what they term as their first—and 
perhaps their last—chance at democracy. 


Our delegation examined the legal framework and adminis- 
trative procedures being set in place and we provided recom- 
mendations which we hope will assist those responsible in 
achieving the free and fair elections that are the foundation of 
any democratic society. 


Honourable senators, we found that an atmosphere of mis- 
trust permeates the whole political scene in Namibia. Few 
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people trust the Administrator General to administer ade- 
quately and impartially the elections, and some do not trust 
the United Nations Transitional Assistance Group, commonly 
known, as I said previously, as UNTAG. We found a startling 
lack of communication and information about proposed elec- 
tion laws and procedures. Political parties seem to have no 
sense of participation in the process of developing those laws 
and procedures. An atmosphere of fear and intimidation hangs 
over the entire country. There has been war and violence in 
Namibia for a long period of time. The potential for even 
greater violence is present every day, particularly in the north- 
ern regions. 


Our group suggested to the United Nations Special Repre- 
sentative that he should act quickly and decisively to assert 
firm supervision and control over the election process, as 
contemplated by Resolution 435. We felt that virtually every 
citizen of Namibia wanted to see the election take place on 
schedule. Indeed, doubts had been expressed in that regard in 
many regions of the country. However, to achieve that goal of 
meeting the scheduled date of the first week in November will 
require resolute leadership, much better understanding, and a 
spirit of cooperation hitherto not evident in that country. 


Paragraph 10 of the Settlement Proposal S/12636 directs 
the special representative “to take steps to guarantee against 
the possibility of intimidation or interference with the electoral 
process from whatever quarter.” The present atmosphere of 
suspicion and anxiety has intimidated individual voters to such 
an extent that many feel they will not be able to cast their 
ballots freely and with confidence or that their votes will 
remain secret. Some of the allegations and reports included the 
burning of crops and houses, threats of child abduction, and 
the politicization of the educational process, where some 180,- 
000 children have been out of school in Ovamboland for the 
past several weeks. 


Despite the official disbanding of the counterinsurgency 
police force, Koevoet, the apparent assimilation of the units of 
that force into existing forces has clearly not removed the 
threat that citizens feel. The fear of Koevoet looms large in the 
minds of citizens. No factor contributes more to the atmos- 
phere of intimidation. We urged that all remnants of the 
Koevoet should be removed from the South West African 
police force immediately. 


Shortly before we arrived, a matter of perhaps two days, a 
commission of inquiry into intimidation was appointed by the 
Administrator General. This was a very useful and positive 
step, and we expressed the hope that the commission would 
interpret its mandate very broadly and investigate patterns and 
practices of intimidation, rather than limiting attention to 
individual complaints. 
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We also felt that UNTAG officials must take more decisive 
action to ensure that all complaints of intimidation receive 
prompt and thorough attention from SWAPO, as well as the 
Commission on Intimidation and prosecutors and magistrates. 
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Honourable senators, 60 per cent of the population of 
Namibia is illiterate. Massive voter education through the 
combined forces of the Administrator General, UNTAG and 
the various political parties and institutions is essential. In that 
respect, our specialists offered several useful recommenda- 
tions. 


Those charged with the responsibility of running the election 
are faced with an enormous challenge. We commend their 
attention and efforts to design a process that will withstand the 
strictest scrutiny. We reviewed the proposed methods of voter 
registration, election procedures and the counting of votes. We 
paid particular attention to the draft registration law and to 
the planning under way by the Administrator General’s Office. 


We found, regrettably, that the planned mechanisms for 
registration, voting and the counting of ballots were unneces- 
sarily complex and time-consuming. The proposed process 
creates a perceived risk of manipulation and potential abuse. 
We offered several recommendations with respect to the 
decentralization of registration, voting and counting. 


Public confidence in the efficiency and integrity of the 
election process is fundamental to the goal of free and fair 
elections. Essential to establishing and maintaining that public 
confidence is faith that those who administer and enforce the 
election laws will be strictly impartial and vigilant. 


In Namibia, for a variety of reasons, some historical, we 
found that a wide spectrum of the electorate does not believe 
that the upcoming election can be administered fairly. No 
matter how good the intentions, this lack of confidence is a 
serious impediment to anyone’s ability to conduct the process 
efficiently and fairly. It is also a serious impediment to assur- 
ing a peaceful acceptance of the results of the election, since it 
invites charges of fraud and manipulation of the results. Our 
delegation therefore recommended the establishment of an 
independent election commission. Such a commission would be 
responsible for the administration of all aspects of the election 
process. Its members should be appointed by the Administra- 
tor General, subject to the approval of the special representa- 
tive. It is critical that the appointees to the commission be 
universally regarded as individuals of unquestioned integrity. 
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Election commissions are common throughout the world. 
They exist primarily to ensure public trust in the system. If 
this simple step were taken in Namibia, it would, in itself, 
greatly enhance the likelihood of free and fair elections. 


During the next few weeks—the process has just started— 
anywhere from 40,000 to 60,000 exiled Namibians will be 
returning to their home country under the new amnesty laws 
which were promulgated last week. Discriminatory legislation 
was also repealed. Both these steps broke a log jam of long 
standing. 


During our stay in Namibia we visited two of the camps 
where returnees will be processed. The Council of Churches in 
Namibia has played a key role in the establishment of those 
centres and should be commended for its efforts. 


In Namibia Resolution 435 is the code for everything. There 
have been 435 sales, parties, dances and rock festivals. There is 
a story of a 15-year old girl who comes from an iron-age 
culture and has never been to school. She wants to become a 
nurse and she firmly believes that will be possible because of 
435. To hundreds of thousands of Namibians 435 is the secret 
to everything they want in life. All they want is a stable society 
where they can get on with their lives. The most important 
ingredient in achieving that goal is the human will to succeed 
on the part of all concerned. 


The role being played by the representatives of the United 
Nations is crucial. We heard in some regions that more 
UNTAG personnel were needed on an urgent basis. As hon- 
ourable senators know, the original United Nations budget 
was cut from $600 million (U.S.) to $416 million (U.S.), and 
the size of the force from 7,500 to 4,650. Strategic planning, 
efficiency and the proper deployment of human resources are 
essential; but if it becomes apparent that more help is needed 
then Canada should be a leading advocate and willing partici- 
pant. If those responsible do not get it right this time, the 
United Nations may not have another Namibia to save in the 
future. 


The Hon. the Acting Speaker: Honourable senators, if no 
other senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered 
debated. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 20, 1989, at ) 
p.m. 
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SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 


FIRST REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE 


TUESDAY, June 13, 1989 


The Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of 
Regulations has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee reports that in relation to its 
permanent reference, section 19 of the Statutory 
Instruments Act, R.S.C. 1985, c. S-22, the Committee 
was empowered during the Fourth Session of the 
Thirtieth Parliament, the Thirty-First, Thirty-Second 
and Thirthy-Third Parliaments “to study the means by 
which Parliament can better oversee the government 
regulatory process and in particular to enquire into 
and report upon: 


1. the appropriate principles and practices to be 
observed, 


(a) in the drafting of powers enabling delegates 
of Parliament to make subordinate laws; 


(b) in the enactment of statutory instruments; 


(c) in the use of executive regulation - including 
delegated powers and subordinate laws; 


and the manner in which Parliamentary control 
should be effected in respect of the same; 


2. . the role, functions and powers of the Standing 
Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of Regulations.” 


Your Committee recommends that the same 
order of reference together with the evidence adduced 
thereon during the last four Parliaments be again 
referred to it. 


Your Committee informs both Houses of 
Parliament that the criteria it will use for the review 
and scrutiny of Statutory Instruments are the 
following: 


Whether any Regulation or other Statutory 
Instrument within its terms of reference, in the 
Judgement of the Committee: 


1. is not authorized by the terms of the enabling 
legislation or has not complied with any condition 
set forth in the legislation; 


2. is not in conformity with the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms or the Canadian 
Bill of Rights; 


3. purports to have retroactive effect without 
express authority having been provided for in the 
enabling legislation; 


4. imposes a charge on the public revenues or 
requires payment to be made to the Crown or to 
any other authority, or prescribes the amount of 
any such charge or payment, without express 
authority having been provided for in the 
enabling legislation; 


5. imposes a fine, imprisonment or other penalty 
without express authority having been provided 
for in the enabling legislation; 


6. tends directly or indirectly to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the courts without express 
authority having been provided for in the enabling 
legislation; 


7. has not complied with the Statutory 
Instruments Act with respect to transmission, 
registration or publication; 


a appears for any reason to infringe the rule of 
aw; 


9. trespasses unduly on rights and liberties; 


10. makes the rights and liberties of the person 
unduly dependent on administrative discretion or 
is not consistent with the rules of natural justice; 


11. makes some unusual or unexpected use of the 
powers conferred by the enabling legislation; 


12. amounts to the exercise of a substantive 
legislative power properly the subject of direct 
parliamentary enactment; 


13. is defective in its drafting or for any other 
reason requires elucidation as to its form or 


purport. 
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Your Committee recommends that its quorum be Your Committee further recommends that it be 
fixed at four (4) members, provided that both Houses empowered to sit during sittings of the Senate. 
are represented whenever a vote, resolution or other 
decision is taken, and that the Joint Chairmen be 
authorized to hold meetings to receive and authorize Respectfully submitted, 
the printing of evidence so long as three (3) members 
are ice Ns that vote Houses are Rats ieee 
and, that the Committee have power to engage the 
services of such staff, and ach steneoraclic and MICHEL COGGER 
clerical staff as may be required. Joint Chairman 
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THE SENATE OF CANADA 
PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 
(2nd Session, 34th Parliament) 
Tuesday, 13th June, 1989 


GOVERNMENT BILLS 


(HOUSE OF COMMONS) 
BILL C-7 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting) 

First reading, May 4, 1989. Second reading and referral 
to National Finance Committee, May 18. Report from 
Committee (without amendment), June 13. 


BILL C-14 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the Government of Canada for the financial year ending 
the 31st March, 1990 

First and second readings and referral to National 

Finance Committee, May 9, 1989. Report from Committee 

(with one amendment), adoption of Report and third read- 

ing, as amended, May 11. Message from Commons disa- 

greeing with Senate amendment, May 15. Referral of Mes- 
sage to National Finance Committee, May 16. Report from 

Committee (the Senate does not insist on its amendment) 

and Royal Assent, May 17. Chapter 1, 1989. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS 


(SENATE) 
BILL S-2 


An Act to implement conventions between Canada and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Canada and the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic and an agreement between Canada and Papua 
New Guinea for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to income tax 


First and second readings and referral to Foreign Affairs 
Committee, April 19, 1989. Report from Committee (with- 
out amendment) and third reading, May 2. 


SENATORS’ PUBLIC BILLS 
BILL S-3 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act (Equal- 
ity of Male and Female Persons) (Senator Marshall) 
First reading, May 15, 1989. Bill ruled out of order and 
withdrawn, June 13. 


BILL S-4 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act (Resi- 
dence in Canada) (Senator Marshall) 
First reading, May 15, 1989. Bill ruled out of order and 
withdrawn, June 13. 


BILL S-6 


An Act to amend the Tobacco Restraint Act and to amend 
the Tobacco Products Control Act (Senator Haidasz, P.C.) 
First reading, May 18, 1989. 


SENATORS’ PRIVATE BILLS 
BILL S-5 


An Act to authorize The Safeguard Life Assurance Com- 
pany to be continued as a corporation under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec (Senator Cogger) 

First reading, May 18, 1989. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, June 20, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 
Chair. 


Prayers. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 
CORRECTIONS 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): As 
honourable senators will recall, on Tuesday last, the day we 
last met, I made a speech on the Budget Speech of the 
Minister of Finance. On reading that speech a day or so after 
giving it, I became aware of a number of errors in some of the 
numbers. Therefore, I would like, as succinctly as possible, to 
put the corrections on the record. 


The first error occurred on page 293, in the first column, 
third-last paragraph. The number should be $199.5 billion 
instead of $196 billion. In that same column, in the second-last 
paragraph, the number should read $95 billion instead of $58 
billion. In the second column of the same page, in the third- 
last paragraph, line six, the year should read 1984-85 instead 
of 1985-86. 


On page 294, in the first column, the second-last paragraph, 
the figure should read $162.9 billion instead of $191.5 billion. 
In the same column, the last paragraph, the figure should read 
$95 billion instead of $68 billion. In the second column, on the 
second line of that column, the figure should read $134 billion 
instead of $191.5 billion. 


Honourable senators, these major errors appeared in my 
text, which I now correct. To the best of my knowledge, all of 
the other numbers are correct. However, I am sure Senator 
Murray will be scrutinizing my calculations and, if he finds | 
have made further errors, I will be happy to acknowledge 
them. Nevertheless, the numbers I have given are, to the best 
of my ability, the correct numbers, and | tell you that it is not 
easy to get them right when going through all of these years 
and all of the various renditions. I apologize to my colleagues 
for any inconvenience this may have caused. 


[Translation] 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. Honourable senators, 
Pursuant to the Privacy Act, I have the honour to table the 
report of the Commissioner of Official Languages for the year 
ended March 31, 1989. 


[English] 
BORROWING AUTHORITY BILL, 1989-90 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore informed the Senate 
that a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-11, to provide borrowing authority. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, bill placed on the Orders of 
the Day for second reading later this day. 


FISHERIES 


SECOND REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND 
PRINTED AS APPENDIX 


Hon. Jack Marshall: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the second report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Fisheries, which report requests that the com- 
mittee be empowered to incur special expenses pursuant to the 
Procedural Guidelines for the Financial Operation of Senate 
Committees. 

I ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate and to the Debates 
of the Senate of this day and that it form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see appendix, p. 321.) 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator Marshall, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the first report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science and 
Technology respecting the expenses incurred by the committee 
during the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. 
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(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
FIRST REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 


Hon. Dalia Wood, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Official Languages, presented the following 
report: 

Tuesday, June 20, 1989 
The Standing Joint Committee on Official Languages 
has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 

That the quorum of the Standing Joint Committee of 
the Senate and the House of Commons on Official Lan- 
guages be six members, whenever a vote, resolution or 
other decision is taken, so long as both Houses, the 
government and the opposition are represented, and that 
the Joint Chairmen be authorized to hold meetings, to 
receive evidence and authorize the printing thereof, when 
four members are present so long as both Houses, the 
government and the opposition are represented. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DALIA WOOD 
Joint Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Wood: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that this 
report be taken into consideration now. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, | wonder if I may ask a question. 
It may be a small point and it may be of no consequence, but it 
says in the motion ‘‘when four members are present so long as 
both Houses, the government and the opposition are represent- 
ed.” Surely, you mean a supporter of the government. I am 
sure you do not want a member of the government present to 
constitute a quorum. 


Senator MacEachen: Oh, no! 

Senator Doody: You people are not encouraging that sort of 
thing, are you? 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Dalia Wood: Honourable senators, pursuant to rule 
84, I have the honour to table the report of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Official Languages respecting the expenses 


{Senator Marsden. ] 


SENATE DEBATES 


June 20, 1989 


incurred by the committee during the Second Session of the 
Thirty-third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


TWELFTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 


ment): Honourable senators, I notice that Senator LeBlanc is 
now in the chamber. I have two reports which I was prepared 
to present on his behalf, but I hesitate to take his responsibili- 
ties from him. 


Hon. Roméo LzBlane: Honourable senators, I thank my 
colleague for his courtesy. Unhappily, we did not have time to 
consult before we stepped into the chamber. 


Honourable senators, I have the honour to present the 
following report: 


Tuesday, June 20, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


TWELFTH REPORT 


Your Committee has examined and approved the 
budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Transport and Communications for 
the proposed expenditures of the said Committee with 
respect to its examination and consideration of such legis- 
lation and other matters as may be referred to it, as 
authorized by the Senate on Tuesday, June 13, 1989. The 
said budget is as follows: 


Professional and Other Services $32,000.00 
Transportation and Communications 700.00 
All Other Expenditures 1,000.00 
TOTAL $33,700.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 

On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


THIRTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 

Tuesday, June 20, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


June 20, 1989 


THIRTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee has examined and approved the 
budget presented to it by the Joint Chairman of the 
Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of Regulations 
for the proposed expenditures of the said Committee with 
respect to its review of statutory instruments, as author- 
ized by section 19 of the Statutory Instruments Act, 
R.S.C. 1985, c. S-22. The said budget is as follows: 


Professional and Other Services $37,912.00 
Transportation and Communications 13,463.00 
All Other Expenditures 2,370.00 
TOTAL $53,745.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
EIGHTY-FIRST INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Nathan Nurgitz: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Tuesday next, June 27, I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the Eighty-first Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
held at Budapest, Hungary, from March 13 to 18, 1989. 


[Translation] 
LEBANON 
CURRENT SITUATION—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 
Hon. Pierre De Bané: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding Rule 44(2), I give notice that 


later this day I will call the attention of the Senate to the 
situation in Lebanon. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 
Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
@ (1410) 
[English] 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


EXTENSION OF DEADLINE FOR PRESENTATION OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE REPORT—NOTICE OF MOTION 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Thursday next, June 22, 1989, I will move: 

That, notwithstanding the Order of the Senate adopted 
on Wednesday, Sth April, 1989, the Special Committee of 
the Senate on National Defence be empowered to present 
its final report no later than Tuesday, 31st October, 1989. 


Senator Doody: Surprise! 
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ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO ENGAGE 
SERVICES 


Hon. Dan Hays: Honourable senators, I give notice that 
tomorrow, Wednesday, June 21, 1989, I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources have power to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purpose of its examination and 
consideration of such bills, subject-matters of bills and 
estimates as are referred to it. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
ROLE OF PETRO-CANADA 


Hon. Dan Hays: Honourable senators, I give notice that 
tomorrow, Wednesday, June 21, 1989, I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be authorized to review the extent to 
which Petro-Canada has met its original purpose, and to 
evaluate this purpose with respect to Petro-Canada’s 
evolving role in the Canadian energy scene; and 


That the Committee present its final report no later 
than 31st March, 1990. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
DOCUMENT ENTITLED “ENERGY AND CANADIANS INTO THE 2Ist 
CENTURY: A REPORT ON THE ENERGY OPTIONS PROCESS” 


Hon. Dan Hays: Honourable senators, I give notice that 
tomorrow, Wednesday, June 21, 1989, I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be authorized to review the document 
entitled: “Energy and Canadians into the 21st Century: A 
Report on the Energy Options Process,” tabled in the 
Senate on 16th August, 1988 (Sessional Paper No. 332- 
1008) and in particular to examine the energy policy 
observations and recommendations contained therein; and 


That the Committee present its final report no later 
than 30th June, 1990. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO ENGAGE 
SERVICES 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, | give 
notice that tomorrow, Wednesday, June 21, 1989, I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to engage the services 
of such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel 
as may be necessary for the purpose of its examination 
and consideration of such bills, subject-matters of bills 
and estimates as are referred to it. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(a), I move: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have power to sit at four o’clock in the afternoon 
today, even though the Senate may then be sitting, and 
that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Honourable senators, I should like to give a word of expla- 
nation. As honourable senators are fully aware, your commit- 
tee has been studying the implications of the Free Trade 
Agreement and other trade-related developments for Canadian 
financial institutions. We have already had several good hear- 
ings, and we have scheduled as our witness for today Dr. 
Richard Cooper, who at one time was the Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the Department of the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America. 

He has written extensively in this field and we are anxious 
to be able to take full advantage of his presence as a witness 
before the committee this afternoon. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


CLOSURE OF CFB SUMMERSIDE, P.E.l—REQUEST FOR 
RECONSIDERATION OF DECISION—NOTICE OF MOTION 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Thursday next, June 22, 1989, I will move: 


That in view of the national commitment to serve the 
development of Canada’s regions and the role of the 
National Defence spending in achieving such an objective, 
the Senate disagrees with the decision of the Government 
of Canada in closing the only National Defence base in 
Prince Edward Island, that is Canadian Forces Base, 
Summerside, and calls upon the Government of Canada 
to reconsider this decision. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO ENGAGE 
SERVICES 


Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Wednesday next, June 21, 1989, I will move: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 
Science and Technology have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel and technical, clerical and other 
personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of its 
examination and consideration of such bills, subject- 
matters of bills and estimates as are referred to it. 


(Senator Buckwold.] 
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CHILDHOOD POVERTY 
NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE 


AND TECHNOLOGY COMMITTEE TO STUDY RELATIONSHIP TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN ADULT LIFE 


Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Wednesday next, June 21, 1989, I will move: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 


Science and Technology be authorized to examine and 
report upon the relationship between childhood poverty 


and certain significant and costly social problems that — 


manifest themselves in adult life and on measures that 
might better alleviate such problems; and 

That the Committee present its report no later than 
December 31, 1989. 


THE ESTIMATES, 1989-90 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(e), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
for the fiscal year ending the 31st March, 1990 (Sessional 
Paper No. 342-195). 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


SENATE REFORM 


RANGE OF OPTIONS—FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CONSULTATIONS— 
REQUEST FOR STATEMENT 


Hon. Joyce Fairbairn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government in the Senate. 
Early last May the Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
Senator Olson and I had an exchange on Senate reform. At 
that time the Leader of the Government said that he would 
consider the possibility of making a statement on the travels 
that he had undertaken on this issue to the various provincial 
capitals. | wonder whether he could indicate when that state- 
ment will be forthcoming. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I recall giving that undertaking, but I also recall that 
in a series of supplementary questions the honourable senator 
managed to elicit from me most, if not all, of the information 
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that I would have given in a formal statement. However, I will 
review the exchange to see if there is anything I can usefully 
add and I will do so; or I would be prepared, subject to the 
usual reservations concerning positions taken by various pro- 
vincial governments, to answer further questions on the 
matter. 


REPRODUCTIVE TECHNOLOGY 
PROPOSED ROYAL COMMISSION 


Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, in the Speech 
from the Throne the government announced a commitment to 
establish a royal commission on reproductive technology. 
There is no item in the Estimates in support of that announce- 
ment. I wonder if the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
can tell us when the government plans to strike that royal 
commission, when it suggests that such a commission report, 
and how it proposes to provide the financial support for that 
commission. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, to take the last part of the question first, I am not 
sure that it is necessary to have a separate appropriation for 
such a royal commission. If it is, | suppose we would bring in a 
supplementary estimate. I believe there is a vote somewhere in 
the Estimates that covers this kind of contingency. For exam- 
ple, the Dubin inquiry could not have been foreseen when the 
Estimates were brought in. 
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The terms of reference for the royal commission and its 
composition are still under consideration by cabinet, but | 
expect that a decision on both of those matters will not be long 
delayed. It is our intention to fix a deadline within which we 
would expect the royal commission to hold its hearings and 
tender its report to the government. 


SENATE REFORM 


RANGE OF OPTIONS—TRIPLE-E SENATE—GOVERNMENT 
POSITION 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I have a supplemen- 
tary question to the question asked by Senator Fairbairn. The 
question that was asked some weeks ago about Senate reform 
was to find out what the federal government’s position was 
respecting the action that the Government of Alberta was 
anticipating taking at that time—that is, having an election for 
a nomination. Now, we know that the Alberta government has 
stated—I think I am right, although I am not absolutely 
sure—that it intends to bring in a bill this session that will be 
essentially the same as the previous bill respecting this matter. 


At the time the Leader of the Government, who is also the 
Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations, declined or 
refrained—whichever is the right word—to state what the 
federal government’s position was respecting this and other 
matters of Senate reform, like their position on Triple-E and 
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so on. Perhaps he could give us a reply to that now, since it has 
come back to the surface. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, the bill in question died on the order paper at the 
dissolution of the Alberta legislature several months ago. I| 
have seen, as the honourable senator has, reports to the effect 
that the Getty government intends to bring an identical or 
similar bill back into the legislature during this session. 


One of the matters at issue—and it is a purely local 
matter—has to do with having the election on the same day as 
municipal elections are held in Alberta. My friend will be 
aware that that provision is the subject of some controversy in 
that province. 


It is not factual to state that I have refrained from stating 
the position of the government on the general proposition. It 
would be premature to comment on the bill, but the Prime 
Minister has stated, and I have said on several occasions, that 
the Meech Lake Accord, which has an interim appointment 
procedure pending comprehensive Senate reform, provides that 
the Government of Canada will fill Senate vacancies from 
among names—plural—which will be recommended by pro- 
vincial governments. 


With respect to the proposition that some process, whether 
electoral or otherwise, in Alberta or any province would pro- 
duce only one name, that, of course, would not meet the 
requirements of the Meech Lake Accord. So, with respect to 
any Senate vacancy in Alberta, we will be expecting names— 
plural—to be submitted by the government of that province. 


Senator Olson: Does “names—plural” mean five names? | 
think the Prime Minister indicated that he expected a list of 
some five names. If the Government of Canada received a list 
of the top five candidates who received the largest number of 
votes in the plebicite or electoral process which he talked 
about, would that meet the requirements of the Government of 
Canada under the Meech Lake agreement? I will not call it 
the “accord”, because I understand there was an agreement 
between the first ministers at Meech Lake, when they came 
out with the other provisions amending the Constitution, that 
until all of their proposals were ratified they would accept 
nominations from provincial premiers, provided there were five 
such nominations. 


Well, the Premier of Alberta has since taken the position 
that he will submit a name or the names of people who have 
been subjected to a vote by the electorate in Alberta. Does that 
meet the requirements of the federal government? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, the proposal put 
forward by the honourable senator is more than somewhat 
hypothetical. I would like to see what the legislation provides 
for before making any further comment. On this point, the 
Meech Lake Accord does not specify a particular number of 
names. 


Senator Olson: There is an agreement— 


Senator Murray: No, there is no agreement. I think the 
Prime Minister suggested five names, but the relevant provi- 
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sion of Meech Lake is that one name must be suitable to the 
federal government. Therefore, it could be five names, two 
names, 25 names or 250 names submitted. The requirement is 
that there must be one name that is suitable to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, that brings us to the 
guts of the question: Suppose that someone of a political 
persuasion other than that of the Government of Canada—in 
other words, a good Liberal, a good NDP-er— 


Senator Barootes: Not a good NDP-er! 


Senator Olson: —or perhaps a good member of the Reform 
Party—ran and got the highest number of votes in the elector- 
al process that the Premier of Alberta is talking about. 


Would that meet what the Leader of the Government now 
says is the requirement, that there must be a name that is 
acceptable to the federal government? Is the government going 
to defy the wishes of the majority of the electorate who choose 
to vote in this electoral process? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, there is nothing 
either explicit or implicit in the Meach Lake Accord to the 
effect that the nominees must be supporters of the Progressive 
Conservative Party or of the government. Naturally, we are 
delighted when they turn out to be, but we would not have 
expected the then NDP Premier of Manitoba to submit any- 
thing but the names of NDP supporters, given the opportuni- 
ty—indeed, we would have regarded it as heroic virtue to have 
done so. 


Senator Olson: Honourable senators, I do not see why the 
Leader of the Government does not answer the question. I will 
put it as plainly and as simply as I can: If someone other than 
a Progressive Conservative supporter were to win the election, 
would that be an acceptable name to the Government of 
Canada? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, that is wildly hypo- 
thetical, especially in Alberta. 


Senator Olson: You'll see! 


CHINA 


POLITICAL SITUATION—EFFECT ON BILATERAL EXCHANGES— 
REQUEST FOR STATEMENT ON GOVERNMENT POLICY: 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, last 
week the Leader of the Government undertook, upon his being 
briefed by the Canadian ambassador, to apprise the Senate of 
events in China so that senators could be informed of his, and 
perhaps the government’s, views. 

Based on press reports, it is clear that events in China are 
deteriorating. I think the Senate would appreciate an indica- 
tion from the Leader of the Government in the Senate of when 
he might be able to make a fulsome statement so that senators 
could comment on it. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 


(Senator Murray.] 
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senators, Ambassador Drake met with members of the cabinet 
yesterday. My colleague, Mr. Clark, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, has indicated that there is a consultative 
process taking place in the country, involving not only officials 
of the government but experts and interested parties, on the 
question of Canadian-Chinese relations. I rather doubt that he 
will make any definitive policy statement until that process is 
concluded. 
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I will consult with him to ascertain whether, in the mean- 
time, there is any further information I can give the Senate 
and, in any case, to ascertain when we might expect a further 
statement on his part. I certainly would not want to anticipate 
my colleague. 


Senator Grafstein: Events in Canada and in China are 
moving very rapidly. A number of exchanges and agreements 
from a cultural, educational and economic standpoint are in a 
position of shift and change. It would be helpful to the 
Canadian public if the other place or the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate could give interim views in order to 
suspend any precipitate action that Canadians might be taking 
with respect to collective or individual relationships with 
China. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I am sure my friend 
has been following from the beginning the statements made by 
my colleague, Mr. Clark. As it happens, in the measures it 
announced and took, Canada was out in front of a number of 
other countries. Indeed, those other countries—Common- 
wealth and western countries—have since followed suit. 


A number of decisions have been announced and taken with 
regard to the negotiation of agreements with China and 
respecting Chinese students and others who are now in 
Canada. There can be no doubt of our position on the oppres- 
sive measures taken by the régime in that country. It is no part 
of our desire to isolate China from the international commu- 
nity, but we are considering the entire range of our bilateral 
relationship with China. We will have a further statement to 
make after we have given it full consideration and monitored 
the situation in China for a time. | 


Senator Grafstein: My concern is that precipitate moves 
might in fact isolate China and muffle or foreclose any of the 
voices of moderation that exist in China at the present time. I 
would just bring that to the Leader of the Government's 
attention. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


CLOSURE OF CFB SUMMERSIDE, P.E.l—PROTESTERS’ 
PARLIAMENT HILL DEMONSTRATION—MEETING WITH 
MINISTERS 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, yesterday 
400 Prince Edward Islanders arrived on Parliament Hill, 
coming by bus and plane, to protest the closing of Canadian 
Forces Base Summerside. 
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Would the Leader of the Government in the Senate advise 
us if any member of the cabinet or Privy Council met with that 
group of Prince Edward Islanders to give them a decision on 
whether or not Canadian Forces Base Summerside will be 
closed? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I believe that my colleagues, Elmer MacKay, the 
Minister of Public Works and minister responsible for ACOA, 
and Mary Collins, the Associate Minister of National Defence, 
did meet yesterday with the delegation from Prince Edward 
Island, at which time the ministers confirmed the decision 
taken by the Department of National Defence, following the 
budget, to phase out the Summerside base. They also con- 
firmed the willingness and readiness of the Government of 
Canada to work with the provincial government and the 
community to ensure that the adjustment to this process is 
smooth, that economic problems resulting from it will be 
alleviated as much as possible, and that we make a concerted 
joint effort to find alternative employment for those who are 
displaced. All that, I believe, was done by my colleagues 
yesterday with the delegation from Prince Edward Island. 


I made the same point in a personal meeting I had with 
Premier Ghiz approximately ten days ago. Also, our officials 
have met with Premier Ghiz and with officials of the Govern- 
ment of P.E.I. in Charlottetown within the past week in an 
effort to begin this process. 


TOURISM 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—STATUS OF FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
AGREEMENT 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I have 
another question concerning Prince Edward Island. Could the 
Leader of the Government advise me if there is any doubt 
about the possibility of an earlier agreement regarding tourism 
being signed between the federal and provincial governments? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I do not have any information on that matter. I shall 
have to consult my colleague, Mr. MacKay. 


[ Translation] 
TRANSPORT 


REBUILDING OF TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK—NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN PROVINCE OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, a few 
months ago, I asked the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate about the negotiations between the province of New 
Brunswick and the federal government for the purpose of 
rebuilding the Trans-Canada Highway in that province. | 
imagine the Leader of the Government will recall the occasion. 


Lately, we heard the Minister of Transport, Mr. Benoit 
Bouchard, say in the other place that New Brunswick should 
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make up its mind and either opt for maintaining passenger rail 
services in the province or improving the Trans-Canada High- 
way. This statement by the Minister of Transport certainly did 
not sit well with the people of New Brunswick. 


Today I would like to ask the Leader of the Government if 
negotiations between Premier McKenna or his Minister of 
Transport and their federal counterparts are continuing and 
whether the negotiations are aimed at setting up a program for 
rebuilding the Trans-Canada Highway in New Brunswick, 
which has now become a killer strip. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, all decisions regarding the Trans-Canada Highway in 
the province of New Brunswick must be taken within the 
framework of a national policy in this respect. The government 
is waiting for the results of a study on the Trans-Canada 
Highway from coast to coast. 


Until the results are available, no decisions will be made 
regarding any one province. 


Senator Corbin: Honourable senators, I don’t think this kind 
of answer is satisfactory. When my party was in power, when 
we had ministers like Roméo LeBlanc who was responsible for 
programs in New Brunswick, we negotiated agreements with 
the Conservative government of the time in New Brunswick 
for rebuilding sections of the Trans-Canada Highway that 
were no longer up to national or local standards, sections that 
had become veritable killer strips. The Honourable Jean-Mau- 
rice Simard who is sitting on the other side will recall that we 
implemented programs worth millions of dollars to improve 
the situation around the city of Edmundston. 


The government of the time did not wait for a national 
policy. People are dying, the highways have become killer 
strips, and | fail to see why we should wait for a national 
policy to remedy the situation on those sections that have 
become unsatisfactory on all counts. I say this at a time when 
the summer holidays are almost here. The number of drivers 
on New Brunswick’s highways doubles and triples during the 
summer. These are people from Québec, Ontario and the 
United States who come and spend their tourist dollars in our 
province, and they cause the traffic overload which the high- 
ways can no longer absorb. The net result is that people keep 
getting killed. Is this perhaps enough to get the government to 
take some kind of action? This is not to say we disagree with 
the need for a national policy. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, it is not as though 
the federal government and New Brunswick had no agreement 
at all concerning highways. A few years ago, the present 
government signed a new agreement with the previous govern- 
ment in New Brunswick. | don’t have the exact figures but it 
was a major agreement. Road improvement in New Brunswick 
is continuing. All I can say is that as far as the Trans-Canada 
Highway is concerned, no decision will be made until we 
receive the findings of a study on our national policy. This is a 
very important matter. The project will cost billions of dollars. 
We are now talking about seven or eight billion dollars to do 
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what is necessary. The Hon. Senator certainly knows that the 
Government must deal with financial problems. So prudence 
dictates that we wait for the results of our study to formulate a 
comprehensive policy on the Trans-Canada highway. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


Hon. L. Norbert Thériault: | would have a supplementary 
question to the one asked by my colleague. If I correctly 
understand the answer given by the Government Leader in the 
Senate, he is waiting for the results of a national study. 


| wonder why, if that is the case, the Minister of Transport 
went to Saint John, N.B. and said that the Government and 
New Brunswick would have to choose between VIA Rail and 
the Trans-Canada Highway. Is that not an announcement of a 
national policy? Will the same national policy apply through- 
out the country? Will the Government and the provinces have 
to choose between VIA Rail and the Trans-Canada Highway? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government in the 
Senate and Minister of State (Federal-Provincial Relations) ): 
Honourable senators, all my colleague Benoit Bouchard meant 
is that “to govern is to choose.” 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, does that mean 
that the present government’s choice for New Brunswick and 
the Atlantic provinces is different from the choice for the rest 
of the country? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | draw my friend’s 
attention to the considerable amounts already spent in New 
Brunswick, especially on roads. 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, I draw the atten- 
tion of the Leader of the Government to the fact that before 
last year’s election, Mr. Bouchard and the Prime Minister 
both said in New Brunswick that the Trans-Canada Highway 
in New Brunswick was the country’s lifeline. 


Senator Murray: We are conducting a special study with 
New Brunswick specifically on the Trans-Canada Highway in 
that province so that we are ready as soon as the comprehen- 
sive study on the Trans-Canada Highway throughout the 
country is received. 


Senator Thériault: So, honourable senators, if the Govern- 
ment’s motto is “to govern is to choose,” it is time to choose. 


@ (1440) 
[English] 
THE CONSTITUTION 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—PROPOSITION ON TIME LIMIT— 
GOVERNMENT POSITION 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I have a question for the Leader of the 
Government on the subject of Meech Lake. In the June 19 
edition of the Globe and Mail Mr. Gordon Robertson made a 
proposition about the time limit on Meech Lake, based, if | 
understand it properly, on the fact that there is no time limit 
provided in the Constitution for amendments made under 
section 41; only for those made under section 38(1). He is 
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quite right in that if you read section 39, which is the time 
limit section, it mentions only subsection (1) of section 38. 


Of course, there are some amendments in the Meech Lake 
Accord that could be considered as having been made under 
section 38(1), which leads one to question whether it is neces- 
sary to use the highest form for every package. However, if 
there are some that would apply under section 38(1), then they 
would already have met the time limit required by section 39. 


I should say also that Mr. Robertson proposes that the 
matter be referred to the Supreme Court of Canada for 
clarification. 


My first question for the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate is whether the government has any response to that 
proposition; whether the government feels that the proposition 
is correct and that, therefore, there is no urgency for the 
adoption of the package by the legislatures of all of the 
provinces. 


My second question is whether the government is consider- 
ing referring a question to the Supreme Court of Canada 
about the proposition. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, Mr. Robertson had made the same point in a public 
speech quite a few months ago, so we were aware of his 
opinion on that matter, which, coming as it does from an 
eminent constitutional authority, must be treated with consid- 
erable respect. Opinion is divided on the matter, but I must 
say, as I believe I have told the house on previous occasions, 
the advice of our legal experts is, however, that, because some 
of the proposed amendments in the Meech Lake Accord would 
fall under the time limit and because it is a package that is 
being proposed, the June 1990 deadline does apply. 


Also, because there is a year still to go and because eight of 
the provinces with 93 per cent of the Canadian population, 
together with the Parliament of Canada, have already ratified 
the Meech Lake Accord, we would not see much point in 
referring the matter to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have delayed answers to a 
number of questions. I will identify the questions and the 
questioners and, if honourable senators wish me to, I shall read 
the answers; otherwise, I ask that they be printed as part of 
today’s proceedings. 


AGRICULTURE 


GRAIN FARMERS—REDUCTION IN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE— 
NATURE OF CONSULTATIVE PROCESS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 2 last by 
the Honourable Senator Argue respecting Agriculture—Grain 
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Farmers—Reduction in Financial Assistance—Nature of Con- 
sultative Process. 


AGRICULTURE 


(The answer follows:) 


Full discussions with the provinces will be carried out 
as changes are made to the Crop Insurance Program, as 
indicated in the budget. These changes will affect only the 
allocation of costs between the federal and provincial 
governments and will, in no way, affect the assistance 


TANZANIA—GOVERNMENT WHEAT ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, | have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 16 last by 
the Honourable Senator Olson respecting Agriculture—Tan- 
zania—Government Wheat Enhancement Program. 


(The answer follows:) 


provided to farmers. 


The three federal ministers who share the responsibility 
for agriculture are constantly consulting with individual 
farmers, leaders of farm organizations, and provincial 
ministers. These consultations provided them with the 
necessary input from the farm community in making 
decisions about the budget. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


DESTRUCTION OF PCBs—REPORTED QUEBEC-ALBERTA 
AGREEMENT—REQUEST FOR TRANSPORTATION DETAILS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 10 last by 
the Honourable Senator Kenny respecting The Environment— 
Destruction of PCBs—Reported Quebec-Alberta Agree- 
ment—Request for Transportation Details. 


(The answer follows.) 


In 1970, the Government of Tanzania, in accordance 
with its priority of food security, as well as import substi- 
tution, requested Canada’s assistance in the expansion of 
wheat production in the Hanang plains of Northern Tan- 
zania. Wheat had long been an established crop in this 
area. The project was comprised of two existing farms, to 
which the Tanzanian government added 100,000 acres for 
five additional farms and ancillary services. 


Canada is extremely concerned about the problems of 
human rights violations that occurred during the land 
expropriation process. Canadian representatives have 
taken every opportunity over the past two years (since the 
issue was first brought to their attention) to raise it with 
Tanzanian officials. We will continue to do so vigorously 
at all levels. 


CIDA has taken a number of practical measures to 
assist the displaced Barabaigs who inhabited the area. 
Canadian initiatives have helped to rehabilitate watering 
points for their cattle; the water component of the wheat 
farm project specifically addresses the pastoralists’ needs. 
The Canada Fund at the High Commission has supported 


Because of a backlog of solid wastes waiting for 
destruction at the PCB waste facility in Alberta, the 
Alberta Government decided not to store any of the 
St-Basile PCB wastes at the facility prior to their being 
destroyed. 


To follow such a decision, it would mean the St-Basile 
wastes would have to be completely re-packaged and 
shipped to Alberta in several batches over a period of 11 
months to avoid any on-site storage, with the containers of 
liquid waste being separated from the solid waste contain- 
ers and shipped first. 


Since the containers have already been packaged and 
thoroughly inspected by Transport Canada to ensure the 
federal transportation of Dangerous Goods Regulations 
were Strictly enforced, Environment Quebec is con- 
siderinig exporting the wastes to the U.K., France or 
Italy. Environment Quebec suggests it would be far more 
cost. effective to ensure the PCB wastes are destroyed in 
another authorized and environmentally sound facility 
than to re-pack the complete load. 


Please note the most recent amended regulations gov- 
erning the transport of PCBs, and materials, equipment 
and articles contaminated with PCBs is attached. 


two school construction projects for Barabaig children. 
They are already attending farm schools in increasing 
numbers and, with their parents, they are also being seen 
at farm dispensaries. Furthermore, a Barabaig spokesman 
has conveyed a message from the elders to the effect that 
Canada should not withdraw from the wheat project, as it 
has brought benefits to them, and they would appreciate 
further CIDA assistance. 


In general terms, after 15 years of continuous CIDA 
Support and training, Tanzanians are beginning to take 
control of the operations and management of their farms, 
permitting a rapid phase-down of Canadian technical 
assistance. Tanzanian competence can be judged by pro- 
duction levels which are comparable to those on our 
Prairies, the expected output this year being 50,000 
tonnes, or about 40 per cent of the country’s needs. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON AIDS—APPOINTMENT OF 
CHAIRMAN—FUNDING 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 18 last by 
the Honourable Senator Haidasz respecting Health and Wel- 
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fare—Federal Advisory Council on AIDS—Appointment of 
Chairman—Funding. 
(The answer follows.) 


be noted that final payments will be adjusted to reflect 
funds received as interm assistance to ensure equitable 
treatment for all participating producers. 


On February 20, Dr. Norbert Gilmore submitted his 
resignation as Chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on AIDS (NAC-AIDS). Upon receipt of Dr. Gil- 
more’s resignation, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare asked Dr. Norman D. Lapointe to accept the 
chairmanship of NAC-AIDS on an interim basis. 


Dr. Lapointe is the leading paediatrician specializing in 
HIV infection and AIDS in Canada. He is internationally 
recognized and has completed an AIDS sabbatical at the 
University of Miami and has been a consultant to the 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 
STATUS OF REPORT—REQUEST FOR COPY 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, | have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on June 13 last by 
the Honourable Senator Guay respecting the Turks and 
Caicos Islands—Status of Report—Request for Copy. 


(The answer follows:) 


World Health Organization of AIDS related work. His 
current position is Chief of Immunology, Allergy, and 
Rheumatology at the Hépital Ste-Justine in Montreal. 


With respect to the future of NAC-AIDS, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare has decided to re-exam- 
ine the mandate and operation of the Advisory Committee 
and feels that its membership should be expanded to 
included the non-scientific and non-medical sectors which 
are involved with AIDS issues. 


With respect to your reference to the level of funding, 
the government has committed $168 million to Federal 
AIDS initiatives through to the end of 1993. 


AGRICULTURE 


WESTERN CANADA—DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM— 
MONITORING OF SITUATION 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question asked in the Senate on May 30 last by 
the Honourable Senator Olson respecting Agriculture—West- 
ern Canada—Drought Relief Program—Monitoring of Situa- 
tion. 


(The answer follows.) 


The final 1988 yield data on which the Canadian Crop 
Drought Assistance Program (CCDAP) payment rates 
are being based was not available until late May 1989. 
Because of the urgency of the needs of producers affected 
by the 1988 drought, the federal government made the 
decision to provide interim assistance, based only on 
preliminary data, to producers in those areas of Canada 
hardest hit by the 1988 drought. 


To avoid the risk of overpayment, producers from 
townships hit with severe or moderate drought were eli- 
gible for interim assistance; while producers least affected 
by drought were eligible only for the final CCDAP 
payments. 

Although producers whose acreage is outside the severe 
and moderate townships could not be provided with 
interim assistance, they remain fully eligible for a final 
payment if final data indicates yield losses in their town- 
ship high enough to trigger a CCDAP payment. It should 


{Senator Doody.] 


At Secretary of State for External Affairs’ (SSEA) 
request, an examination of Canada’s relationship with the 
Turks and Caicos Islands was carried out in 1987 by a 
Progressive Conservative Committee. It concluded that it 
would be inappropriate for the Government to take any 
initiative on the question of association with the Turks 
and Caicos Islands, a British dependency. 


The Daubney Committee recommended that the 
Canadian private sector consider investing in the Islands, 
based on its own assessment of the commercial opportuni- 
ties and risks involved. Trade between Canada and the 
Turks and Caicos Islands is small, and the modest 
Canadian investment there is primarily in the tourism 
sector. 


There is continued interest within the Canadian private 
sector in pragmatic measures for the enhancement of 
trade, investment and other appropriate economic cooper- 
ation with the Turks and Caicos Islands. Consequently, as 
a follow-up to the Daubney Committee’s report, the 
Canadian Government thus considered it desirable to 
have an assessment of how this could be furthered. 


For this reason, SSEA engaged Mr. Dan McKenzie, 
former MP for Winnipeg-Assiniboine, to carry out a 
study. The objective is to provide an assessment of the 
most effective and efficient methods of increasing trade 
and investment, and how such private sector activities 
might best be facilitated by the public sector. Mr. 
McKenzie is an experienced Parliamentarian who has had 
a strong interest in this question for several years. 


Any Canadian Government support for private sector 
activities in the Turks and Caicos Islands would be under- 
taken in close consultations with all other parties con- 
cerned, including, of course, the British Government. 
Canada already contributes to the Islands’ development 
through our Caribbean regional aid program. 


Mr. McKenzie visited the Islands in February for dis- 
cussions with representatives of the public and private 
sectors. It has been agreed with Mr. McKenzie that he be 
given additional time to permit him to carry out further 
discussions with Canadian firms and individuals interest- 
ed in trade and investment opportunities on the Islands. 
On the basis of these discussions, it is anticipated that Mr. 
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McKenzie will submit his report, with recommendations 
to the SSEA by June 30, 1989. A decision as to tabling 
the report, or otherwise making it public, will be made by 
the government in due course. 


cane 
@ (1450) 


BORROWING AUTHORITY BILL, 1989-90 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Leave having been given: 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment) moved the second reading of Bill C-11, to provide 
borrowing authority. 


He said: Honourable senators, the Borrowing Authority Bill 
for 1989-90 is in accordance with the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, which requires that statutory authority be obtained 
from Parliament in order for the government to proceed with 
its regular statutory borrowing plan. Section 47 of the act 
provides for temporary, short-term borrowing. Statutory bor- 
rowing authority must be obtained from Parliament so that a 
regular debt program which meets the government’s financial 
requirements may be implemented. A bill is tabled annually, 
therefore, with the intent of providing the government with 
parliamentary authority to borrow the funds it needs, as set 
forth in the budget. This year’s Borrowing Authority Bill, 
C-11, is similar to the ones presented in past years. This bill 
proceeds directly from the information presented in the budget 
tabled on April 27 and follows the general practice for previ- 
ous years’ borrowing bills. 


Allow me to outline the key provisions of the bill. Paragraph 
2(1) of the bill requests borrowing authority in the amount of 
$24.8 billion for fiscal 1989-90. Of this, $21.8 billion repre- 
sents borrowing requirements, made up of $20.5 billion for the 
government's estimated net financial requirements, excluding 
foreign exchange transactions, and $1.3 billion for forecast 
Exchange Fund Account earnings. The remaining amount is 
the usual $3 billion reserve that has been granted over the past 
few years. 


Traditionally, the amount of borrowing authority requested 
in past fiscal years has been tied to financial requirements. 
The actual level of borrowing, however, is also influenced by 
foreign exchange transactions, which include Exchange Fund 
Account earnings. These earnings, which until recently were 
relatively small, have grown rapidly in recent years as a result 
of the increase in Canada’s official reserves, reflecting the 
strength of the Canadian dollar. Until recently Exchange Fund 
Account earnings were not large enough to merit being noted 
explicitly in requests for borrowing authority. Five years ago 
these earnings amounted to about $300 million; in fiscal 
1989-90, however, they are expected to reach $1.3 billion. At 
this level of earnings it becomes necessary to recognize these 
additional borrowing requirements as a distinct item in the the 
government's request for borrowing authority. 


As in recent years, the borrowing authority requested in the 
bill includes a $3 billion reserve to cover contingencies such as 
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a further buildup in official international reserves in 1989-90. 
Canada’s official international reserves can fluctuate quite 
widely from month to month. During a single month, for 
example, reserves have increased by as much as $2.8 billion. 
Increases in Canada’s reserves must be financed by borrowings 
in the domestic market. 


In paragraph 2(2) the government is asking for $750 million 
of statutory borrowing authority in order to refinance borrow- 
ings undertaken in March 1989, pursuant to section 47 of the 
Financial Adiministration Act. Funds borrowed under this 
section require no statutory authority since they cannot be 
rolled over in the regular way in the authority provided by 
section 46. In effect, this request for $750 million of statutory 
borrowing authority covers the shortfall in statutory borrowing 
authority in the last fiscal year. 


Paragraph 3 states that on March 31, 1990, all unused 
borrowing authority granted by the Borrowing Authority Act, 
1989-90, to the extent that unused authority exceeds $3 bil- 
lion, will be cancelled. This paragraph, in preserving the 
government’s non-lapsing reserve into the next year, accommo- 
dates the possibility that new statutory borrowing authority 
may not be provided before the 1990-91 fiscal year begins. 


Let me review the government’s debt operations during 
1988-89, including how borrowing authority for the previous 
fiscal year was used. The domestic debt program increased the 
unmatured domestic debt outstanding by approximately $27.7 
billion to $264.7 billion. The domestic debt program financed 
approximately $23.7 billion of borrowing requirements, which 
included Exchange Fund profits, as well as other foreign 
exchange transactions and a small buildup in cash balances. 
Domestic financial requirements, excluding foreign exchange 
transactions for 1988-89, it should be noted, are now estimated 
in the Fiscal Plan at $22 billion; this is about $300 million 
lower than was forecast in the budget of February 1988. 


Marketable bonds accounted for $11.8 billion of the total 
new debt issued in 1988-89. During the year, moreover, the 
government increased the emphasis on selling bonds by auc- 
tion; auctions now account for about 60 per cent of all 
marketable bonds issued, up from about 50 per cent in 1987- 
88. This increase reflects how cost-effective this form of 
issuing debt has been. 


The government also raised $21.6 billion in new funds in the 
form of Treasury Bills during 1988-89. This was a dramatic 
increase over the previous fiscal year; approximately $5.7 
billion of the amount issued, however, was to replace the 
decline in the stock of Canada Savings Bonds, and $5.4 billion 
was used to finance net requirements resulting from foreign 
exchange transactions. 


Sales of Canada Savings Bonds during the fall-1988 cam- 
paign totalled $15 billion; these bonds bore a coupon of 9.5 per 
cent. After taking account of Canada Savings Bonds which 
matured in 1988 and other maturities which were redeemed 
during the campaign, the net amount raised in the campaign 
was $6.5 billion. Rising interest rates during late 1988 and 
early 1989, however, convinced some investors to redeem their 
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bonds. In a measure designed to offset this effect to some 
extent, the Canada Savings Bond interest rate was increased 
by 1 per cent to 10.5 per cent for the months of March, April, 
May and June; this stemmed somewhat the flow of redemp- 
tions. During fiscal 1988-89 the stock of outstanding Canada 
Savings Bonds declined by an estimated $5.7 billion to under 
$47 billion. 

In closing I would like to call attention to the fact that all 
the information needed to deal with this bill is currently 
available. The borrowing authority requirements are set out in 
the budget; the bill is also related to the Estimates that have 
previously been tabled. The Fiscal Plan and other documents 
provide background information on the government’s fiscal 
stance; Annex 7 of the Fiscal Plan provides background infor- 
mation on the government’s debt operations; Part III of the 
Estimates, which deals with debt charges, has been amplified 
this year to provide additional information on the debt 
program. 

Honourable senators, | commend the bill to you for second 
reading and I would suggest that it be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance for further study. 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I would like to adjourn the debate. It is 
our intention to allow the bill to go to committee tomorrow. 


On motion of Senator MacEachen, debate adjourned. 


[ Translation] 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND (PARI-MUTUEL BETTING)—THIRD READING 


Hon. Gérald A. Beaudoin moved the third reading of Bill 
C-7, an Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel 
betting). 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: |s it your pleasure to 
adopt the motion, honourable senators? 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, does the 
Chairman of the National Finance Committee, Senator 
Leblanc, wish to speak now? 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: | shall speak after you. 


Senator Corbin: Honourable senators, on May 18, I used the 
debate on second reading of Bill C-7 in this House to express 
my fears and concerns about the need and justification for this 
legislation. 

The Bill amends subsections 204(2) and 204(8) of the 
Criminal Code and would allow pari-mutuel betting on horse 
races broadcast on video. 


In my statement, I mentioned the Government’s responsibil- 
ity to its citizens for what is generally referred to as public 
morality and social responsibility, which in my opinion should 
be reflected in its programs and its laws. Today I remain 
convinced of the appropriateness of my remarks, in light of the 
deliberations of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance and the testimony presented to it. 


At the first meeting of the Committee, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture, Murray Cardiff, and 
(Senator Doody.] 


the Director of the Race Track Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, Charles Lalonde, presented the purpose of Bill 
C-7 to us as the protection of present employment in the 
horse-racing industry and new job creation. Of course, they 
did not dare to present it to us as the creation and establish- 
ment of a new lottery, because that is really just what it is, 
under another name. 


During question period (I was not the only one to ask 
questions), senators who wanted to find out more about the 
harmful effects of the Bill were given evasive answers, to say 
the least. The witnesses used contrived arguments and avoided 
answering the questions directly. Here is a quotation that 
illustrates this statement well: 

I had said: 

@ (1500) 

[English] 
To be frank and honest, I am not, in principle, opposed to 
racing, I am simply saying that this legislation on the 
Criminal Code does not address the social responsibility 
of the government. In fact, the government is now making 
it easier for people, especially the compulsive gambler, to 
go to the races. Why should the government open this up? 

[ Translation] 


Then the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 

Agriculture, Mr. Cardiff, replied: 

[English] 
What has prompted this legislation is the decline in 
revenues for our racetracks. We have to recognize that 
the horse industry in Canada and racetracks in Canada 
provide a great amount of employment revenue and, 
particularly, revenue to agriculture. | am sure I do not 
have to emphasize the difficult times that agriculture has 
been facing over the past few years... 

[ Translation] 

This answer, typical of those of other witnesses, clearly 
indicates that the witness was unwilling to answer questions 
concerning the social consequences and the public morality 
aspect of the bill. Mr. Lalonde alone admitted that there was a 
social cost involved, but he shifted the responsibility on to the 
provinces. Here is what he said: 

[English] 

The point I would like to make is that I certainly 
recognize that it is a social issue and, because the prov- 
inces take $250 million to $300 million in taxes every year 
from the horse-racing industry—and probably billions of 
dollars out of the lottery revenues—I think the social 
issues associated with compulsiveness as a disease should 
be addressed by provincial governments. 

[ Translation] 


It is therefore obvious, as these two quotations show, that no 
consideration had been given to the harmful effects of the bill. 
Apparently no serious study has been made on this issue. 

The June 7 committee meeting with the management of 
Racetracks of Canada Inc. produced results similar to those of 
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the first sitting. The witnesses would not answer questions 
directly and always referred to the argument that the bill 
would have an economic impact and create jobs. Here is a 
good example: to a question asked by Senator Atkins, and I 
quote: 
[English] 
I would like to ask what responses our witnesses today 
might give to the concerns that, as you are aware, these 
groups— 
and he was referring to church groups— 


will be bringing to this committee. 
[ Translation] 
Racetracks of Canada Inc. Executive Vice-President Seiling 
replied: 
[English] 
I think I covered part of this question earlier, senator, in 
response to our earlier question. In my opinion, you need 
to look at the social benefits that our industry brings to 
Canada. As I said earlier, we represent many thousands 
of jobs... 
[ Translation] 


Here again, the focus is always on the positive aspect of the 
economic benefits, while the moral and social issues are not 
even considered. Another witness, Mr. Bob Wright, President 
of Assiniboia Downs of Winnipeg, Manitoba, gave us a study 
of bettors’ habits. The study did not deal at all with the 
disastrous social consequences of lotteries, gambling, pari- 
mutuel betting and the rest. 


Witnesses representing Racetracks of Canada Inc. also 
described procedures and controls intended to prevent infiltra- 
tion by criminal elements, implying they were practically 
infallible. Here again, we have no serious study on the subject. 
We have not even heard testimony from police officers who 
deal with criminal investigations on racetracks. We know 
things are happening out there. 


Finally, at the committee’s fourth sitting, the moral or 
ethical issues raised by Bill C-7 were discussed. Reverend John 
D. Hartley, a minister at St. Andrews United Church in 
Toronto who also spoke on behalf of the Toronto South 
Presbytery and the General Council of the United Church of 
Canada, made a remarkable presentation. Reverend Hartley 
explained the social consequences of gambling in general. 
According to him, the government has introduced legislation 
to legalize gambling, without any concern for the social cost 
and the disatrous impact on human lives. 


The following reflects his concerns, and I quote: 
[English] 
I would really like to see a study done. That is what we 
are really requesting. We want to see the evidence. If we 
could be shown to be wrong, then that would be fine. We 
are asking for a study to prove us wrong. We want to see 
what has happened. We have seen the good side. We hear 
the good news about legalized gambling in Canada— 
which is the money and what the money goes for—but 
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this increases that base of gambling without our having, 
after 20 years, looked at what the cost is. We would like a 
study of actual cost, and of who is really paying the bill. It 
is something that we would like to see studied, before we 
engage in what I suggest will extend and enlarge not only 
the gambling practice but the fall-out of that practice 
right across the country, in areas which hitherto may not 
have had the opportunity to bet on the ponies. 

[ Translation] 

Further on, Reverend Hartley added: 

@ (1510) 

[English] 
--. government, over the last 20 years, has not seriously 
looked at the implications of that behaviour. It has 
accepted the benefits to be taken from certain behaviour 
and has been able to draw on all of the arguments in 
favour of it, but I have yet to see a report that has looked 
at the down side... 


If we are to look at the question of ethics and moral behaviour, 
we must consider legal behaviour, because that is what moral 
and ethical behaviour eventually become. Legal behaviour is 
the domain of Parliament and governments. 

[ Translation] 


For Reverend Hartley, a certain responsibility falls upon the 
Federal Government because it did initiate the whole 
legitimazing process. Together with the provinces, the Federal 
Government should promote (or at least is supposed to pro- 
mote) the development and welfare of individuals and, I would 
add, of society as a whole. Is the Bill we are dealing with today 
likely to foster this major objective of the Government? The 
answer is a resounding no. 

That is why a serious and all inclusive study of this issue is 
required after 20 years. What has been the social, economic, 
cultural and moral impact on the Canadian society? 

[English] 
Who is really paying the bill? 
[ Translation] 
Thank you, honourable senators. 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: Honourable senators, I would 
like to take this opportunity on the third reading of Bill C-7, 
an Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting), to 
say that since 1967, when I was in the other place, I have been 
proposing amendments similar to this Bill. I introduced various 
similar bills on off-track betting, including some that were 
drafted by Senator Beaudoin. Maybe he remembers. They 
were intended to reduce illegal betting activities at race tracks 
and to increase federal and provincial revenues. 

This Bill has the same purpose, but it is also supposed to 
raise the revenues of race-track operators’ associations and of 
owners of horses. It is also meant to reinvigorate the smaller, 
less profitable race tracks in Québec and elsewhere in Canada. 

In addition, it should harm no one in the horse-racing 
industry. If it has all the effects that the Government and the 
race-track operators’ associations ascribe to it, it will be an 
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excellent piece of legislation. Unfortunately, we have all seen 
some of the best-intentioned legislation have disastrous results 
for the very ones it was meant to help. 

I hope that Bill C-7 will not be such a bill. 

Motion carried on division and Bill read third time. 
[English] 

(Later:) 

Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, His Honour the Speaker announced the 
passage of Bill C-7 without amendment. I take it that the 
formal report of the Senate will show that it was without 
amendment but with a recommendation. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. To what recommenda- 
tion is the Honourable Senator Frith referring? 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I just want to be sure 
that the recommendation that appears as follows is included: 


_.. reports the same without amendment. 


Your Committee, 
recommendation: 


After twenty years of government— 
It is at page 155 of the Minutes of June 13, 1989. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
this is not part of the bill. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): No. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. If it is the wish of the 
Senate to include that in the report to the House of Commons, 
then the Senate must so order that that action be taken. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, I thought we had 
agreed that where there is such a recommendation it would be 
included in the message to the House of Commons. If that has 
not been established as a principie, then I would ask that the 
recommendation be included in the message to the House of 
Commons, because it does represent an important part of the 
opinion of the committee and is related to the committee’s 
agreement to recommend the bill without amendment. 

Senator Doody: I have no problem with that, honourable 
senators. The bill is one entity; the recommendation is another. 
They go off together to the House of Commons and that is the 
message from the Senate. 

_ Senator Frith: As long as the recommendation is included in 
the message to the House of Commons. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: | take it there is 
agreement in the Senate that the message to the House of 
Commons include the recommendation. 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


however, makes the following 


[ Translation] 
PRIVATE BILL 


THE SAFEGUARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN Y—SECOND 
READING 


Hon. Michel Cogger moved that Bill S-5, an Act to author- 
ize The Safeguard Life Assurance Company to be continued 


[Senator Leblanc.] 
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as a corporation under the laws of the Province of Québec, be 
read the second time. 


He said: Honourable senators, today it is my privilege to 
move the second reading of a bill that would allow The 
Safeguard Life Assurance Company to be continued under the 
Québec Insurance Act. 


Safeguard, a company with share capital, founded in 1901, 
marked a milestone in Canada’s and Québec’s economic histo- 
ry when in 1962, it became the exclusive property of Québec’s 
credit unions. 


After humble beginnings, Safeguard, with $52 million in 
assets, was by 1962 the largest francophone life insurance 
company in Canada. Today, its assets total $798 million. 


Last year, the elected directors of Mouvement Desjardins 
approved Safeguard’s development and capitalization plan. As 
a result, Mouvement Desjardins has already increased the 
company’s capital and made a commitment to future capitali- 
zation of the company. 


Today, Safeguard is asking to be continued under the 
jurisdiction of Québec. This is a step requested by Safeguard’s 
policy holders, shareholders and administrators, so that the 
company will be able to grow and prosper in a highly competi- 
tive and changing environment together with our country’s 
financial institutions. To do so, it must be governed by a single 
regulatory body, the same body that already regulates all other 
activities of Mouvement Desjardins, namely the Inspector 
General of Financial Institutions of the Province of Québec. 


The Minister of State for Finance at the time, the Honour- 
able Thomas Hockin, the Superintendant of Financial Institu- 
tions, Mr. MacKenzie, and the Inspector General of Financial 
Institutions of Québec, Mr. Bouchard, were informed of all the 
details of the Safeguard project and have given the proposed 
legislation their support. 


Honourable senators, the purpose of continuing this com- 
pany under Québec jurisdiction is not to evade or reduce the 
present supervision of its business but to achieve greater 
transparency. 


In fact, this step will oblige the company, in addition to 
complying with the regulations governing federally-incorporat- 
ed insurance companies and with the Québec regulations, to 
comply with all requirements in all Canadian provinces, some- 
thing from which companies with a federal charter are 
exempted. 


In concluding, honourable senators, the proposed transfer of 
jurisdiction for Safeguard is clearly beneficial to its sharehold- 
ers, customers and the general public. Consequently, I would 
urge honourable senators to give the Safeguard bill appropri- 
ate consideration so that the company will be able to carry out 
its plan as soon as possible. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the second time. 


REFERRAL TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall the bill be read a third time? 


June 20, 1989 


On motion of Senator Cogger, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 
FIRST REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the First Report 
of the Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of Regula- 
tions (standing order of reference), presented in the Senate on 
June 13, 1989. 


Senator Michel Cogger: Honourable senators, I move the 
adoption of the report. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
the Honourable Senator Cogger moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Nurgitz, that this report be now adopted. Is it 
your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report concurred in. 
@ (1520) 
[English] 
SECOND REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the second report 
of the Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of Regula- 
tions (authorization to travel), presented in the Senate on June 
13, 1989.—( Honourable Senator Cogger). 


Hon. Michel Cogger: Honourable senators, I move the 
adoption of the report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


HEALTH CARE 


EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


_ On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator David calling the attention of the Senate to a 
research study on the evolution of the costs of Canada’s 
health system and its consequences and to the need to 
appoint a committee or a sub-committee to study the 
matter.—( Honourable Senator Haidasz, P.C.). 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, I am very 
pleased to rise in this place this afternoon to join the interest- 
ing and enlightening discussions that we have been having 
recently on the health care system in Canada. In particular, | 
was impressed with Senator David’s presentation of his 
researcher’s report on the evolution of the cost of Canada’s 
health care system and his motion for a Senate committee to 
study the matter. 


As he and some of our other colleagues have mentioned, we 
in Canada are fortunate to have a medicare system that we 
can be proud of, particularly when compared to the health 
Care system in the United States and the health care systems 
in other industrialized countries. 
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The first question our health care facilities ask patients is: 
“What can we do for you?” Not: “Will that be cash or 
charge?” 

American politicians like Senator Edward Kennedy, Lee 
Iacocca and others struggle with the economic and social 
disparities inherent within the United States health care 
system. We have heard the horror stories—which unfortunate- 
ly are true—of low-income Americans dying while going from 
hospital to hospital seeking someone to treat them. 


Jesse Jackson evoked a stinging summation of the terrible 
situation facing Americans in need of health care during his 
address to the National Democratic Party Convention in last 
year’s presidential election race. To paraphrase Mr. Jackson: 
The thousands of people who change the linen on hospital beds 
could not afford to lie in one of those beds if they became ill: 
the thousands of people who clean hospital hallways, who 
prepare hospital meals and who wash hospital dishes would not 
be admitted to the very hospitals they work in because they 
cannot afford the insurance that would allow them to do so. 


No one in this country is being turned away from emergency 
departments and hospital rooms because he is poor. I don’t 
think anyone in this country would ever be turned away from 
an emergency department or hospital room because he is poor. 
Canadians would not allow that. This is the greatest testimony 
to our national character which prizes universal health care as 
a necessity and a right, not a theoretical possibility, as in the 
United States at this time. 


As for the evolution of hospital and medical insurance in 
Canada, I am especially proud of it because it has been the 
conviction, sensitivity and perseverance of successive Liberal 
governments that has guided this evolution. As a practising 
physician in 195] in a working man’s area of Toronto, I found 
it a sad experience to see so many sick people delay medical 
attention, drug purchases and hospital admission for serious 
illnesses, such as cancer and heart attacks, because they did 
not have medical insurance or money. That is why I decided to 
seek a seat in the House of Commons in 1957, and I was proud 
to run and win under the Liberal Party banner which brought 
in legislation providing a hospital and diagnostic services plan. 


I should like to quote the Honourable Paul Martin, who, as 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, said, in 1957: 


I am sure the house will recall the day when... the late 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, on May 14, 
1948 announced... the National Health Grants Pro- 
gram... Mr. King pointed out then that the grants 
provided important financial assistance to the provinces in 
the development of better health services for the people of 
Canada, wherever they might live. But their true signifi- 
cance and purpose... were, in fact, and I quote, (King’s 
words exactly) ‘ta fundamental prerequisite of a nation- 
wide system of health insurance.” 


Ever since that time... this government has kept—as 
have others—the concept of the purpose and goal of the 
National Health Program in the forefront of its thinking 
and planning. We have laid the groundwork for what is 
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now being done. We have planned, stimulated and 
financed in collaboration with the provinces, the expan- 
sion and development of our local public health services, 
our skilled health personnel, our hospital plant and equip- 
ment to meet the requirements of our growing population. 


Honourable senators, I truly feel that Mr. Martin’s words 
perfectly sum up the Liberal Party’s tradition initiated by 
Mackenzie King as far back as 1919, a vigorous participation 
in the evolution of our present-day health care system. The 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act received 
Royal Assent in April 1957, under the Honourable Mr. 
Martin, followed by the Medicare Act in December of 1966, 
under the then Minister of Health and Welfare, our colleague 
in the Senate, the Honourable Allan MacEachen, followed by 
the Health Care Act of 1984, under the then Minister of 
Health and Welfare, Monique Bégin. 

@ (1530) 

I mention this in the interest of crediting the many individu- 
als in the history of the Liberal Party who have worked so hard 
in the evolution of health care in Canada, but this is not to 
denigrate those individuals in other parties on Parliament Hill 
who have cared deeply for the health and welfare of 
Canadians. 


However, nothing is perfect. Health care costs continue to 
increase each year. The reasons for this are varied and com- 
plex. They include new technologies which require costly and 
sophisticated machinery and human expertise to replace out- 
moded facilities. There are the increased demands on the 
health care system, particularly with our aging population and 
the increased need for extendicare services. Demographics 
show us that approximately 11 per cent of Canadians are 
currently 65 years of age and older. By the year 2021 this will 
have increased to 18 per cent, and our health care system must 
be prepared to deal with this problem and many others. 


Another reason for rising health costs in Canada, of course, 
is the increased payments to medical personnel, nurses, and 
other health care technicians. Unfortunately, these payments, 
in some provinces in Canada, do not even keep up with the cost 
of living. In particular, nurses are unappreciated, overworked 
and underpaid, and I sympathize with those nurses in Quebec 
and British Columbia today who are asking for fairer remu- 
neration for their hard work. Blaming doctors for the rising 
health care costs is unfair and reveals an immature way of 
thinking, as well as an incomplete understanding of the facts. I 
would not wish upon any Canadian the type of medical care 
that is provided in some socialized or capitalist countries. 


In Canada, although health care is a provincial responsibili- 
ty, it is heavily subsidized by federal funds. Even so, it is costly 
to the provincial governments. In Ontario health care costs 
consume one-third of the provincial budget. In breaking down 
the health care costs in Ontario for 1988-89, it was astonishing 
to learn that 52 per cent goes to institutions such as hospitals 
and nursing homes, 4 per cent to community services, 5 per 
cent to mental health programs, 6 per cent to emergency care 
and special services, 32 per cent to the Ontario Hospital 
Insurance Plan, and only | per cent to administration. 


{Senator Haidasz.] 
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Unfortunately, the trend in the last few years has been 
towards less financial input by the federal government. As a 
result, more of the financial burden for health care is placed 
on the provinces. Ottawa’s recent budget reflects this trend. 
For 1988-89, payments by the federal government toward the 
Established Programs Financing, which, since 1977, has 
replaced the previous 50-50 cost-sharing arrangement for 
health care, is down substantially. 


Ontario’s in-year “changes to revenue” in 1988-89 showed 
payments from the federal government for the Established 
Programs Financing down by $251 million. To quote from the 
recent Ontario budget speech: 


The federal budget further reduces Canada’s commit- 
ment to the historic partnership which has supported 
health and post-secondary education. Previous reductions 
introduced by the federal government to the Established 
Programs Financing entitlements for Ontario amounted 
to approximately $970 million last year and will be about 
$1.2 billion this fiscal year. With the latest changes, the 
federal share of these programs will be reduced from a 
high of 51 per cent in 1979-80 to less than 38 per cent. 


Moreover, it is estimated that the federal government has 
reduced its support of the EPF by $3 billion over the last three 
years. That is bad news for provincial governments, taxpayers 
and patients. 


Nationally, our health care costs in 1988 have been estimat- 
ed to have been $52 billion, which is equivalent to 8.5 per cent 
of the Gross National Product. We should also keep in mind 
that this cost breaks down as follows: hospital and institutions, 
$25.8 billion; physicians’ fees, $8.4 billion; drugs, $6 billion; 
and other costs, $11.9 billion. 


Of great concern to provincial governments, insurers and 
consumers of health is the increasing cost of prescribed and 
non-prescribed drugs. In 1988 the total cost of these drugs 
amounted to $6 billion in Canada. It is feared that these costs, 
especially those of provincial drug benefit plans, are growing 


dangerously high and that the burden to the provincial taxpay- 


ers will be intolerable. 


Insurers, even the great and rich Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, are feeling the heavy burden of these escalat- 
ing health costs,- especially for medical supplement benefits 
that include the cost of prescription drugs. 


Last week I was shocked to learn from an April 24, 1989, 
Sun Life information sheet, which was given to me by a 
friendly neighbourhood pharmacist in Toronto, that life and 
health insurance companies across Canada are experiencing 
seismic shocks to medicare supplement plans. These consumer 
plans, which are funded by client premiums, are encountering 
phenomenally large increases in drug benefit costs. The culprit 
is Bill C-22. Bill C-22, the statement says, was the federal 
legislation that provided extensive patent and pricing protec- 
tion to multinational drug companies. This information sheet 
also revealed that very significant cost increases were applied 
to drug costs. Since then these large costs have increased the 
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private health plans of these insurance companies across the 
country. 


A subsequent information sheet from May stated as follows: 


Most provinces will have medical supplement increases 
on new quotes with adjustments ranging up to 30 per cent 
higher. The absolute main reason for the increase has 
been the dramatic one-year effect on drug prices from the 
government’s Bill C-22 legislation on patent drug protec- 
tion. The effect has been industry and Canada-wide. 
However, the worst of its impact is expected to be this 
year (1989). 


A February 1989 Canadian Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion brief submitted to the Commission on Selected Health 
Care Programs in the province of New Brunswick stated, and | 
quote from the brief: 
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The New Brunswick Health Department reported that 
prices for brand drugs purchased for the provincial health 
plan grew by 7.3 per cent last year while generic drugs in 
the same plan increased by only 2.6 per cent in the same 
period. The inflation rate was 4.1 per cent in this same 
12-month period. 


The brief goes on, at page 8, to say: 


The budgetary implications for provincial governments 
trying to control escalating health care costs are serious as 
the flow of new generic drugs is “frozen” for up to ten 
years, because of patent exclusivity granted to the multi- 
national brand companies under Bill C-22. Health care 
budgets are already strained and will become even more 
so, primarily because of an aging population and as drug 
prices continue to rise and—governments are less able to 
pay for the high-cost drugs. The already over-burdened 
provincial drug plans may be in jeopardy if controls are 
not exercised. 


' A further criticism of Bill C-22, which set up the Patented 
Medicine Prices Review Board to ensure that drug price 
increases do not exceed the rate of inflation and to monitor the 
entry level cost of new drugs, comes from Nick Leluk, the 
executive director of the CDMA. He was recently quoted in 
the Financial Post as saying: ““The board has not done its job 
and entry level prices of new products are higher than ever.” 


Honourable senators, many more issues in the health care 
system need to be addressed, but I will not take up your time 
this afternoon. I would, however, mention in passing some 
neglected but important aspects of health care, such as preven- 
tion and health promotion. Others are the increased human 
misery and financial costs of what one of my medical teachers 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital—and Dr. Barootes would recognize 
him, Dr. James McCollum—described as the “wages of sin” 
when he made his urological rounds at that hospital in the two 
decades after World War II. 


Senator Barootes: The four decades! 


Senator Haidasz: It was four decades he taught there. 
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These are the results, he said, of social promiscuity, a 
declining morality in our society—things such as syphilis, 
gonorrhea, chlamydia, alcoholism, drug abuse, tobacco smok- 
ing, Sterilization procedures in both males and females, abor- 
tion and AIDS. 


Honourable senators, in light of these problems I think it 
would be beneficial that the Senate committee recommended 
by Senator David at least examine the highlights of the critical 
aspects of the rise in costs in our health care system. Perhaps 
this committee should find out what is the cause of the 
decreasing federal participation in national medicare costs in 
each province. Perhaps the committee could also investigate 
whether the cuts in medicare will jeopordize or are already 
jeopardizing the access to and the universality of fundamental 
principles of Canada’s health care system. 


In that committee senators could ask questions such as: How 
will provincial governments make up the difference in 
decreased financial contributions on the part of Ottawa? Will 
they affect the quality of our health care system? I feel that 
these are crucial questions in the face of this complex issue. I 
look forward to the findings of the Senate committee. How- 
ever, | would caution this committee that perhaps it will be 
putting too much on its plate. I recall that the Hall Royal 
Commission on Health spent three and a half years on that 
study and it cost the treasury $1.5 million. I do not think a 
similar Senate budget would be available for such a study. 


Honourable senators, if I might be permitted to get a little 
philosophical, it has been the history of mankind to strive 
constantly for the perfection of its inventions and innovations. 
That is a good thing. We may not reach the goal of perfection, 
but in trying to we often produce concrete improvements 
which make things better, if not perfect. So we in Canada 
must strive to further improve our health care system and to 
make sure that we can afford it. 


I would like to state that Senator David’s research report on 
the spiralling costs of health care in Canada vividly shows us, 
as do the remarks of our colleagues, Senators De Bané, 
Gigantés and Barootes, who spoke previously, that there are 
problems in Canada’s health care system. I feel that a Senate 
committee such as that which our honourable colleague, Sena- 
tor David, has proposed is one way to work towards this goal. I 
wholeheartedly support his proposal and eagerly anticipate the 
committee’s recommendations. 


On motion of Senator Doody, debate adjourned. 


PAROLE AND CORRECTIONS 


MOTION FOR TABLING OF DETENTION PROVISIONS 
EVALUATION REPORT WITHDRAWN AND ORDER DISCHARGED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Hastings, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Anderson: 

That there be laid before this House copy of the 

Evaluation Report of detention provisions contained in 
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the Bill C-67, An Act to amend the Parole Act and 
Penitentiary Act, of the Ist Session of the 33rd Parlia- 
ment, prepared for the National Parole Board and the 
Correctional Service of Canada and completed in Sep- 
tember 1987.—(Honourable Senator Nurgitz). 


Hon. Nathan Nurgitz: Honourable senators, I have had 
discussions with Senator Hastings on this order. | am anxious 
to report that Senator Hastings is satisfied that what he was 
seeking has been delivered to him. I asked Senator Petten to 
confirm that with him today, which he did. 


Last week it was agreed between Senator Hastings and me 
that, when either one of us was next in the chamber when this 
order was called, he would request the consent of the Senate to 
have the motion withdrawn and the order discharged. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, is 
it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion withdrawn and order discharged. 


FEDERAL ELECTION, 1988 
THIRD PARTY ADVERTISING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés rose, pursuant to notice of 
Tuesday, June 13, 1989: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to third- 
party advertising during the last federal election. 


He said: Honourable senators, I shall not take up much of 
your time today and would ask for your indulgence in allowing 
me to then adjourn the debate until tomorrow. 


I should like to address senators on the question of whether 
democracy can flourish when media selling techniques—simi- 
lar to those used by people to sell 330 milligrams of acetylsali- 
cylic acid under different brand names, swearing up and down 
all the while that their 330 milligrams of the identical sub- 
stance performs better for you than anyone else’s—become 
involved in the political process and in transmitting the ideas 
of political parties, not just one but all political parties, in this 
way. 

I should like to draw to senators’ attention, with the aid of 
the research done by Miss Christine Dearing, the question 
whether the information battle around the Free Trade Agree- 
ment last year was in keeping with the democratic process and 
whether the information battle gave the voters any possibility 
to inform themselves. 


I should like to inform senators that both sides of the dispute 
failed. The media failed, and that is something that should 
worry both sides of this chamber and of the other House, 
because democracy depends upon information. One of our 
basic freedoms is the freedom of assembly. It has become an 
established right so that people can exchange information and 
learn. For freedom of the press, the same can be said. 


These trends are dangerous, and the Senate, in its duty to 
give sober second thought, should examine them. 
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With the permission of honourable senators, I should like to 
adjourn the debate until tomorrow. 


On motion of Senate Gigantés, debate adjourned. 


[ Translation] 
LEBANON 


CURRENT SITUATION—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Pierre De Bané rose pursuant to notice of inquiry 
given earlier today: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
situation in Lebanon. 


He said: Honourable senators, for 15 years Lebanon has 
been a bloody battlefield. 


Why? Because Lebanon was the most generous and most 
hospitable land on this planet. That is how our history started, 
and since the dawn of civilization, this land has been home to 
many different peoples, languages, religions and cultures. 


Lebanon is the land of freedom and democracy. Lebanon is 
the crossroads of western and eastern civilizations. 


Its people are suffering because foreign elements invaded its 
territory to settle their differences. 


At this very moment, the eastern part of Lebanon, the 
Christian part, has for several months been the target of 
Syrian gunfire. The people there now lack even the most basic 
necessities, and I am referring to bread, water, gasoline and 
food generally. 


Within the last few hours, the situation in the Christian area 
has become extremely critical. 


Quite frankly, if Lebanon disappears, an important part of 
our heritage will disappear with it. 


Recently, there was a meeting of the Arab League in 
Morocco, when we had the Francophone Summit in Senegal. 


The Arab League formed a committee consisting of the 
heads of State of three member countries, to prepare for a 
cease-fire. At this very moment, we can say that the efforts of 
the three mediating countries have failed utterly. 


It is now my sad duty to inform you that the thousands of 
Lebanese living. in the Christian part of the country are 
literally about to be crushed and strangled. 


I say this: What are the Arab countries waiting for to step 
up their efforts? Do they realize that a people is dying and 
that its suffering is so terrible that every person of Arab origin 
on this planet, and I am one of them, is filled with shame and 
sadness? History will come down heavily on the Arab heads of 
State who, either by omission or commission, are responsible 
for the fact that this war rages on. 


As for our country, | have personally informed the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mulroney and his Chief of Staff, Mr. Stanley 
Hartt, of the extreme gravity of the situation. 

I must give credit to the Prime Minister, who assured me of 
his very great sympathy for Lebanon’s cause and his readiness 
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to support any measures that the western world might take to 
help restore peace to Lebanon. 


He told me that as a result of his initiative and that of his 
chief of staff, he was able to have the Francophone Summit in 
Dakar, Senegal adopt a resolution restating Canada’s commit- 
ment to the independence of Lebanon. 


Honourable senators, this resolution reads as follows: 
May 23, 1989—9:00 RES. No. 4 


RESOLUTION 
ON LEBANON 


The Heads of States, of Governments and of Delega- 
tions of Countries having in common the use of the 
French language, 


Recalling the Resolution of solidarity with Lebanon 
carried by the Sommet de Québec, 


PROFOUNDLY worried about the tragic situation 
which has prevailed in Lebanon for fifteen years and 
which aggravates the tragedy of the Lebanese people, 


PARTICULARLY concerned about the destruction of 
a large part of Lebanon’s school centres as well as cultur- 
al, educational and technical institutions, a destruction 
which may well deal a severe blow to the country’s 
intellectual and spiritual influence and paralyse its role as 
a prime centre of exchange and dialogue between cul- 
tures, and as an example of conviviality and tolerance, 


PROCLAIM the urgent need to restore peace in Leba- 
non within the strict regard to its sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, unity and independence in accordance with the 
successive resolutions of the United Nations Security 
Council concerning Lebanon; 


SUPPORT the efforts put forth by the International 

Community and Authorities, and assert their support to 

. the League of Arab States in their endeavours to bring 
about an immediate cease-fire in Lebanon and to start, 
without delay, the process for a final solution to the 
Lebanese crisis with regard to all its internal and external 
aspects in order to reach a national reconciliation based 
on principles of right, justice and equality within the strict 
regard to Lebanon’s sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
unity and independence; 

DETERMINE the renewal of the solidarity fund estab- 
lished by the Sommet de Québec for the reconstruction of 
Lebanon’s cultural, educational, technical and hospital 
institutions and call on member states to participate in 
financing this solidarity fund. 


Honourable senators, I think that it is the duty of all of us to 
ask the Canadian Government to intensify its efforts so that 
this people, the cradle of civilization on this planet, will not 
disappear tomorrow while we, particularly in the western 
world, remain passive. 


Honourable senators, thank you very much for your 
understanding. 
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Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): 
Would Senator De Bané allow me to ask him a question? 


Senator De Bané: Certainly, Senator Frith. 


Senator Frith: The details of who moved and adopted this 
resolution escaped me. 


Could you repeat exactly who supported this resolution? 


Senator De Bané: I am glad to answer this question. The 
Canadian Government presented this resolution at the Franco- 
phone Summit in Dakar, Senegal. It was passed unanimously 
by the forty or so countries that were present at this summit. 


Senator Frith: Were most francophone countries represent- 
ed at this summit? 


Senator De Bané: Yes, all francophone countries were 
represented, except for two or three, I think. The vast majority 
of them were represented either by their head of government 
or their head of state. 


Senator Frith: So we can certainly say that the francophone 
community supports this resolution. 


Senator De Bané: | think that conclusion is quite correct. 
All French-speaking countries that were represented at this 
summit voted in favour of the resolution and some of them, of 
course, are Arab countries or members of this summit. I am 
thinking of Tunisia, Morocco and Egypt, among others. 


All these countries, as well as the Arab countries that also 
belong to the summit, voted unanimously in favour of this 
resolution presented by Canada. 


Senator Frith: Thank you, Senator De Bané. 
[English] 

Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, in these dark 
hours of Lebanon’s history, perhaps the Senate should also 
adopt this resolution and direct the Speaker of the Senate to 
send the resolution to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. If there is approval, I should like to introduce the 


motion and to ask the Senate either to discuss it or to approve 
it. 


@ (1600) 

Senator Flynn: It should be in writing. 
[Translation] 

Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I think senator 
De Bané should submit his resolution in writing so that we can 
read it before we adopt it. 

I don’t say that I am against that resolution but I was going 
to adjourn the debate on that inquiry by senator De Bané. 


If you want to bring in a resolution, you will be able to do so 
tomorrow, but I think it should be in writing. 
[English] 

Senator Haidasz: Honourable senators, in reply to Senator 
Asselin’s question, I should think that the resolution read by 
Senator De Bané is good enough for the Senate to adopt and 
for the Speaker to forward to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. In other words, I hope that the Senate will 
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adopt the very resolution read out by Senator De Bané and 
which was adopted by the conference he mentioned. 


Senator Flynn: It has to be in writing. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, as Senator Flynn has 
pointed out, motions should be in writing and, of course, they 
require notice. Perhaps we could agree that Senator Haidasz 
can give notice today that he will propose his motion tomor- 
row. In that way we would all have a chance to see what it is. 
The resolution referred to and read by Senator De Bané is in 
writing, and perhaps we could have consent that it be put 
forward as a notice of motion by Senator Haidasz. 


Senator Doody: Agreed. 


[ Translation] 

Senator De Bané: Let me add, Senator Asselin, that this 
resolution is the Canadian Government’s initiative. It has 
received unanimous approval at the Francophone Summit and 
was made available to me by Prime Minister Mulroney on the 
his return. 


Senator Asselin: | am aware of that resolution. I was in 
Dakar as a representative of the International Association of 
French-Speaking Parliamentarians, when that resolution was 
approved by the heads of state or their representatives. 


What I did not quite get from your remarks is whether you 
are putting forward as a formal motion the resolution you read 
before the Senate. If this is the case, it should be put forward 
before the Senate as a formal motion, with mover and second- 
er, on which the Senate could vote. 


[English] 
Senator Haidasz: If I have to rise again, | am only too 
happy to do so. 


Senator Frith: You can give notice. 


Senator Haidasz: If we cannot agree by unanimous consent 
to pass the motion today, then— 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, please excuse me. Senator Asse- 
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lin has already indicated that he intends to adjourn the debate. 
The debate will continue tomorrow when he speaks. Senator 
Asselin is very concerned and interested in the particular 
situation and has been very active in the French parliamentary 
associations. That being the case, I can see nothing that can be 
lost by going by the rules of the chamber as they are set down. 


Senator Haidasz: Then, honourable senators, I defer to 
Senator Asselin, who wishes to speak to this motion tomorrow. 
[ Translation] 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, without wishing to 
delay the debate and the adoption of the resolution Senators 
De Bané or Haidasz intend to move before the Senate, I would 
like perhaps to say a few words concerning Senator De Bané’s 
comments. 


Let me ask for leave to move that the debate be adjourned. 
[English] 
Senator Frith: Honourable senators, what we have before us 


now is an inquiry, not a motion. I thought I saw some heads 
nodding that we would permit Senator Haidasz— 


Senator Doody: To give notice. 

Senator Frith: —to say now, “I give notice that tomorrow I 
will move that”, and so on. 

Senator Flynn: Explain it to him. 

On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


LEBANON 


NOTICE OF MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF FRANCOPHONE SUMMIT 
RESOLUTION ON INDEPENDENCE 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Hon. Stanley Haidasz: Honourable senators, I give notice 
that on Tuesday next, June 27, 1989, I will move the adoption 
of the resolution on the subject of the State of Lebanon, as 
outlined in remarks made a few moments ago by Senator De 
Bané. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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FISHERIES 


SECOND REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 


TUESDAY, June 20; 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries 
has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee, which was authorized by the 
Senate on Tuesday, June 13, 1989, to examine all 
aspects of the marketing of fish in Canada, and all 
implications thereof, respectfully requests that it be 
empowered to engage the services of such counsel and 
technical, clerical and other personnel as may be 
necessary for the purpose of seh study. 


Pursuant to Section 2:07 of the Procedural 
Guidelines for the Financial Operation of Senate 
Committees, the budget submitted to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration and the report thereon of that 
Committee are appended to this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JACK MARSHALL 
Chairman 


APPENDIX (A) TO THE REPORT 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FISHERIES 


APPLICATION FOR BUDGET AUTHORIZATION FOR 
THE PERIOD JUNE 13 TO OCTOBER 31, 1989 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1989: 


“Pursuant to the Order of the Day, the Senate 
resumed debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Thériault, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Kirby: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on 
Fisheries be authorized to examine all aspects of the 
marketing of fish in Canada, and all implications 
thereof; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken 
on the subjects before the Committee during the 33rd 
Parliament be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee present its final report to 
the Senate no later than 31 October 1989. 


After debate, 
The question being put on the motion, it was-- 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


GORDON BARNHART 


Clerk of the Senate 
SUMMARY 
Professional and Other Services $ 44,463.00 
Transportation and Communications 3,000.00 
All Other Expenditures 9,000.00 
TOTAL $56,463.00 


The foregoing budget was approved by the 
Committee on the 13th day of June 1989. 


The undersigned or an alternate will be in 
attendance on the date that this budget is being 
considered. 

Chairman, Standing Senate Committee on 

Fisheries 
Jack Marshall 
Date: June 13, 1989 
Approved by: 
Roméo LeBlanc 
‘Chairman, Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration 


Date: June 15, 1989 
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EXPLANATION OF COST ELEMENTS 


Professional and Other Services 


1. Expert Counsel 
Maximum of 100 hrs @ $65.00 / hr. 


Administrative & Research Assistant 
4.5 months @ $2,925 per month 


Editor 
Revision and editing french and 
english versions of the report 


Registration Fees 
Three conferences/conventions/seminars 


attended by four representatives of the 
Committee @ $400.00 per 


Transportation and Communications 


1. Telegrams and Telephones 


2. Postage and Freight 


All Other Expenditures 


1. Publications 
2. Advertising 


3. Contingency 


TOTAL 


$ 6,500.00 


13,163.00 


20,000.00 


4,800.00 


500.00 


2,500.00 


1,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,000.00 


$44,463.00 


3,000.00 


9,000.00 


$56,463.00 
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APPENDIX (B) TO THE REPORT 


THURSDAY, June 15, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration has examined and 
approved the budget present to it by the Chairman of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries for the 
proposed expenditures of the said Committee with 
respect to its examination on all aspects of the 
marketing of fish in Canada, and all implications 
thereof, as authorized by the Senate on Tuesday, June 
13, 1989. The said budget is as follows: 


Professional and Other Services $ 44,463.00 
Transportation and Communications 3,000.00 
All Other Expenditures 9,000.00 
TOTAL $56,463.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, June 21, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker pro tempore in the 
Chair. 


Prayers. 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATION AND SAFETY BOARD BILL 


_ FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore informed the Senate 
that a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-2, to establish the Canadian Transportation Acci- 
dent Investigation and Safety Board and to amend certain acts 
in consequence thereof. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): With leave, later this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is leave granted, hon- 
ourable senators? 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I should like to speak to the question of 
leave. This bill, dealing with transportation accident investiga- 
tions, would in the normal course find its way eventually to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communica- 
tions. I have no objection to that happening, but I do want to 
call something to the attention of the Senate. I am sorry that 
the chairman of that committee is not here today, because 
what I want to discuss concerns an interesting memorandum 
he circulated about this bill. The memorandum is dated June 
20—yesterday. We know that Senator MacDonald has been a 
great supporter of the prestudy of bills. The inventor of 
prestudies, Senator Hayden, is no longer with us, either here or 
physically on the planet, but I think he may be trying to rule 
us, from his grave, through Senator MacDonald. 


Senator MacDonald, undaunted by the fact that we have 
not recently prestudied any legislation—in fact, we have 
denied that for a very good reason—has circulated to his 
committee a memorandum saying that he had had a meeting 
with the steering committee on the bill already and that he had 
his witnesses all lined up. The witnesses who would appear 
before the committee on this bill were picked, and the list was 
attached to the circular. The next sentence, after the words 
“the list is attached”, reads, “Thursday’s list is cast in stone.” 


Senator Doody: Formidable! 


Senator Frith: So, at the time he wrote this memorandum 
the bill was not even in the Senate, let alone leave having been 


granted to abridge the notice. Yet, he had Cast, yea, in stone a 
list of witnesses who, I assume, their names having been thus 
engraved on a Senate list of stone, would not wish to decline to 
appear and who would have appeared here whether or not the 
Commons had passed the bill, whether or not the Senate had 
passed the bill or sent it to committee; whether or not the 
Senate had even given leave to have the bill dealt with ahead 
of time. So I make this quiet and respectful intervention— 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Frith: —to remind Senator MacDonald, who can 
read my comments in due course, that he and I have a mutual 
friend, nicknamed “Fast” Eddie Goodman. I want to tell 
Senator MacDonald, alliteratively, that we will keep our eyes 
on “Fast Finlay.” 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, on the 
matter raised by Senator Frith, I would agree with him that 
Senator MacDonald has acted like a Liberal committee chair- 
man. We shall try to get him to be a bit more cooperative in 
the future. 


Senator Frith: That is the only part about him we like! 
However, I am glad to have that undertaking from Senator 
MacDonald’s whip. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, is 
leave granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


[ Translation] 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore informed the Senate 
that a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-8, an Act to amend the Department of Labour Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 
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[English] 
INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
FOURTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 

Wednesday, June 21, 1989 
The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


FOURTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 

1. That, with respect to Second Language Training 
Expenses, the per diem meal allowance for immersion 
courses be such reasonable expenses with detailed 
receipts, and 

2. That, with respect to the annual adjustment of 
allowable expenses: 

(a) Regulation No. 7 of the Senators’ Travel Policy be 

amended to a maximum limit of $145 per day upon 

production of receipts, for hotel, meal and related 
expenses; 

(b) The rate of reimbursement for taxi expenses with- 

out a receipt be a maximum of $20; 

(c) The amount of reimbursement when Senators travel 

by car be 29.5 cents per kilometer. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


FIFTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 

Wednesday, June 21, 1989 
The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


FIFTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that a new system of 
recording attendance for all Senate employees be estab- 
lished effective July 1, 1989. 


[The Hon. the Speaker.] 


SENATE DEBATES 


June 21, 1989 


The new system will include a form to be completed 
each month by all employees, including management, 
stating that they were present for all work days in that 
month, except for specific dates noted that were taken as 
annual leave, sick leave, etc. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Dan Hays: Honourable senators, pursuant to rule 84, I 
have the honour to table the first report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources respect- 
ing the expenses incurred by the committee during the Second 
Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the first report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce respecting the expenses incurrred by the committee 
during the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. 


(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 
NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROBLEMS IN 
SHORT-TERM CARE HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Hon. Paul David: Honourable senators, I give notice that on 
Tuesday next, the 27th of June, 1988, I will move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 
Science and Technology be authorized to undertake a 
preliminary study of problems encountered in short-term 
care hospitals and institutions under the National Health 
Program in Canada; and 


That the Committee present its report no later than 
March 31, 1990. 
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QUESTION PERIOD 


AGRICULTURE 


GRAIN—INITIAL PRICE FOR 1989-90 CROP YEAR—REQUEST FOR 
RECONSIDERATION 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
address a question to the Leader of the Government with 
respect to the initial prices that the Canadian Wheat Board 
has been authorized to pay for the 1989-90 crop year. I raise 
the question now because I hope that, if the Leader of the 
Government does not have the information at his finger tips, 
he will be able to obtain it before we adjourn for the summer 
next week, which I understand will be on Thursday, or perhaps 
even on Wednesday. 


The initial prices were announced some weeks ago and there 
was a reduction of as much as 20 per cent in the gross initial 
price for some grades of wheat, which would be enough to 
wipe out all of the profit that some producers would have. The 
fact of the matter is that international wheat prices have not 
declined to that extent. There has been some fluctuation, but 
the price for wheat in the world market, as set on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is over $4 U:S. per bushel for some grades, 
which does not justify the kinds of reductions the government 
made when they announced the initial prices. 


Therefore, I was wondering if the Leader of the Government 
could tell us that the government is now prepared to recant 
and give us an indication of what a reasonable initial price 
would be for this grain, because the reductions that were 
announced were a very heavy blow for some people. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall obtain a report on that matter from my 
colleague and I undertake to bring it into the house before we 
adjourn for the summer. 


Senator Olson: A very good answer, thank you. 


ATLANTIC CANADA OPPORTUNITIES AGENCY 


NEW BRUNSWICK—COMMITMENT AND EXPENDITURE OF 
FUNDS 


Hon. L. Norbert Thériault: Honourable senators, about a 
month ago or more I asked a question of the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. A couple of weeks ago I reminded 
him of my question. Today I read in a report that part of the 
answer to my question is that ACOA expended $58 million in 
New Brunswick in the week of November 14 to 20. I wonder if 
the Leader of the Government could make a calculation of 
how much that would be in a year and give us an explanation 
as to why there was that expenditure in that week. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): The honour- 
able senator did not read the article in question very carefully. 
Had he done so, he would have seen that the responsible 
official at ACOA explained the situation in some detail. First 


of all, it is inaccurate to say, as the honourable senator would 
know if he had read the article carefully, that $58 million, or 
whatever it was, was spent in a given week. As the official 
pointed out, private-sector firms and individuals are given 90 
days to decide whether or not to respond to a particular offer 
from ACOA. If a number of these announcements were made 
during any particular week, it was because those private sector 
respondents replied affirmatively to an ACOA offer that 
might have been made two or three months previously. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Thériault: | wonder if the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate would tell us what the amount expended or 
committed or announced the following week was in compari- 
son to that $58 million. 


An Hon. Senator: The world goes on, you know! 


Senator Murray: The honourable senator is accurate in 
using the term “‘committed.” Those announcements are not 
expenditures of money; they are agreements by ACOA to 
spend money, sometimies over years, in the future. I do not 
know why the rate of announcements speeded up or slowed 
down from one week to the next. 


I repeat: I draw the honourable senator’s attention to the 
explanation of the appropriate official at ACOA, quoted in 
full in the Globe and Mail of this morning. 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, I did read the 
complete article. Of course, when I read that article I was not 
looking for the excuse the Leader of the Government was 
looking for, so that might make a difference. 


The Leader of the Government in the Senate may recall that 
the question I asked was exactly how much was expended or 
how much was committed. I did not get an answer; that is why 
I had to go to the newspapers to find out what was going on. 


I also want to remind the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate that, having spent three or four years in New Brun- 
swick—I am not sure if he was the minister responsible for 
ACOA at the time of the election or not; I know he was earlier 
in the year—he should know that you cannot buy a maritim- 
er’s vote with government largesse. The result of the election 
was that the government got fewer seats in the maritime 
provinces, after spending $157 million during the week prior to 
the election. The government ended up with only 12 seats. 
Divide 12 seats by $157 million and you will see that we have 
expensive Tory MPs from the maritimes. I hope they perform. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, first of all, let me 
say that I am aware of the question that the honourable 
senator asked on May 18, about which he reminded me some 
time later. I did see a draft reply to his question in my office 
some days ago. I did not think that the draft reply was 
satisfactory or provided information in the detail that I know 
the honourable senator would want, so I sent it back and asked 
for a reply that I thought the honourable senator would find 
satisfactory. 


The honourable senator cannot have it both ways; one day 
he and his colleagues are complaining that not enough money 
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is being spent on regional development in the Atlantic prov- 
inces; the next day they are complaining that the government 
is spending too much. 

In the second place, I think that the private-sector entre- 
preneurs who have new businesses up and running, or who are 
getting ready to start new businesses and are receiving this 
encouragement and these incentives from ACOA, will properly 
resent the suggestion of my honourable friend that there is 
some partisan basis to this activity. 

| remind the honourable senator that, while his party in the 
other place voted against the ACOA bill when it was before 
the House of Commons, while he and his colleagues in this 
place almost killed it by delaying it when it was here, the best 
their leader could do during the recent election campaign for a 
regional development policy was to go to Atlantic Canada and 
promise more money for ACOA. 


Senator Thériault: Honourable senators, I am sure that 
when the leader of the Liberal Party promised more money for 
regional development in the Atlantic provinces he was not 
aware that that very week $157 million was being spent by the 
Tory government. 

I want to say something else to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate. I am sure that I, as a maritimer, and all 
honourable senators from the maritimes would be quite happy 
if every week of the year this Conservative government spent 
the same amount of money or committed the same amount of 
money that it spent or committed during the week of Novem- 
ber 14 to November 20. If the government does that, I can 
promise the leader that I, for one, will get up every day of the 
week and thank the government very much on behalf of the 
maritimes. 

Furthermore, I know some of the companies that benefited 
from the government’s largesse during that week. I know they 
are very successful and I know they have always gotten along 
very well without government grants. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I acknowledge the 
honourable senator’s expression of gratitude with great 
appreciation. 


Senator Guay: Wait until we ask you about western 
Canada! 


TRADE 


IMBALANCE BETWEEN CANADA AND U.S.S.R.—GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. Some time 
ago I raised a question about the activity and policy of the 
Department of External Affairs in promoting two-way trade 
with the U.S.S.R. The information that has been provided to 
me states that there has been a good deal of activity towards 
that end, and there has also been a measure of success in 
increasing the imports into Canada from the U.S.S.R. 


My question to the government leader is: Would you look 
into the facts of this situation; would you report your findings 
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to the Senate before we adjourn; and could you report verbal- 
ly, rather than by way of a delayed answer, because I think it 
is important that the facts are on the record so that the trend is 
at least in the right direction? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I believe the question to which the honourable sena- 
tor refers was asked in the previous Parliament; however, I will 
look it up. 


Senator Argue: | said it was some time ago. 


Senator Murray: Yes, it was some time ago. | will look it up 
and an inquiry will go forward. I will undertake to bring 
whatever information I properly can into the Senate at an 
early date. 


ANSWER TO ORDER PAPER QUESTION 
OFFSHORE NORTHERN SEAS 


CONFERENCE AND EXHIBITION, STAVANGER, NORWAY, 
AUGUST 23-26, 1988 —GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Question No. 4 on the Order Paper—By Hon. Jack 
Marshall: 


Sth April, 1989—Concerning the Offshore Northern Seas 
(ONS) Conference and Exhibition, held in Stavanger, 
Norway, did the federal government send any repre- 
sentatives with the Newfoundland delegation, or 
independently? 


Reply by the Leader of the Government in the House of 
Commons: 


The Government of Canada participated with a Na- 
tional Stand in the Offshore Northern Seas (ONS) Con- 
ference and Exhibition which took place in Stavanger, 
Norway, August 23-26, 1988. This stand had seven full 
and four associate exhibitors, including the province of 
Alberta. The province of Newfoundland, reflecting its 
particular interest in developing joint venture partners for 
offshore development, had a separate, generic provincial 
stand. The Canadian Embassy in Norway assisted the 
Newfoundland group with arrangements and logistics. 
The Canadian Ambassador visited their stand and the 
Embassy attended some of their functions to demonstrate 
support for their efforts. 


The Department of Regional Industrial Expansion sent 
three representatives, independent of the Newfoundland 
delegation, to the Offshore Northern Seas (ONS) Confer- 
ence and Exhibition. 


Energy, Mines and Resources did not send any repre- 
sentatives to this Conference, neither with the Newfound- 
land delegation nor independently. However, one 
employee of the Department did participate in meetings 
of the External Affairs-led Offshore Working Group 
which met in Stavanger, Norway from August 28-31, 
1988. 


The Canada-Newfoundland Offshore Petroleum Board 
was represented by one of their employees at the Exhibi- 
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tion only but that person was neither with the Govern- 
ment of Canada delegation nor with the Government of 
Newfoundland and Labrador delegation. The employee 
also participated in meetings and other events of the 
Offshore Working Group. 


BORROWING AUTHORITY BILL, 1989-90 
SECOND READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Doody, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), for the second reading of the 
Bill C-11, An Act to provide borrowing authority.— 
(Honourable Senator MacEachen, P.C.). 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen: Honourable senators, may I 
begin by thanking Senator Doody for his statement opening 
the second reading of this bill and indicate that we hope to 
have the bill go to committee today in order to complete its 
passage through the Senate next week. 

In considering what I would say about this bill I came across 
a booklet that had been issued in connection with the budget, 
entitled “The Debt Problem”. It was not widely featured at the 
time, but it was part of the budget papers. It begins by asking, 
“What is the public debt?” The answer is as follows: 

The public debt is the amount of money that the federal 
government owes to Canadians and to foreign investors. 
Today, the public debt is $320 billion. 

I have no complaint with that answer. 

The next question is: “What is the deficit?” The answer to 
this question is as follows: 

The annual deficit is the amount by which government 
spending exceeds revenues. 

Also, I have no complaint with that. It is the next sentence 
that caused me some difficulty. The next sentence says: 

It— 

namely, the annual deficit— 
is the amount the government has to borrow. It gets 
added to the debt each year. 
Of course, that is an inaccurate and misleading statement, as 
the comments of the Deputy Leader of the Government 
indicated. The budgetary deficit for the fiscal year 1989-90 is 
$30.5 billion, and the amount of borrowing authority that the 
government is seeking in this bill is $24.8 billion. So clearly the 
deficit as is stated in this booklet is not the amount the 
government has to borrow. 


@ (1420) 


One might even say that the $24.8 billion—namely, the 
amount of the borrowing authority sought in the bill—is not 
really the amount the government needs to borrow. One might 
say that the net financial requirement of the government in the 
amount of $20.5 billion is the true amount that the govern- 
ment needs to borrow; so that in that second question and 
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answer the Department of Finance misled the Canadian people 
in the amount of approximately $10 billion. 


The actual net financial requirement of the government in 
the fiscal year 1989-90 is $20.5 billion. An additional $3 
billion is sought as a contingency in the event of certain things 
happening, and $1.3 billion is sought for forecast Exchange 
Fund Account earnings. The Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment made a rather cryptic statement when he said that of the 
$24.8 billion: 


... $21.8 billion represents borrowing requirements, made 
up of $20.5 billion for the government’s estimated net 
financial requirements, excluding foreign exchange trans- 
actions, and $1.3 billion for forecast Exchange Fund 
Account earnings. 


I am still not clear in my mind, although I ought to be, why 
it is that Exchange Fund Account earnings automatically lead 
to borrowings. Perhaps the deputy leader will clarify that when 
he winds up the debate. 


It is interesting that there has been a recent tendency on the 
part of the government to move away from the concept of the 
“budgetary deficit” to the concept of the “net financial 
requirements.” Certainly from a perception point of view, 
there is a considerable difference between a burden of $30.5 
billion, which is the public accounts deficit, and a burden of 
$20.5 billion, which is the net financial requirement. 


The fiscal plan to which the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment referred, and asked us to look at, projects or tells us 
about the key indicators of the government’s fiscal position 
over the medium term. 


As I said, in the fiscal year 1989-90 the budgetary deficit is 
$30.5 billion and the financial requirements are $20.5 billion. 
The next period for which the government gives us information 
is 1993-94. There is a gap covering the three intervening fiscal 
years. Not having given us the forecasts for those years, the 
government tells us that in 1993-94 the budgetary deficit is 
forecast to be $15 billion and the financial requirements are to 
be $3 billion. There is, as I have noted, an interesting tendency 
on the part of the government to cast the picture in terms not 
of the budgetary deficit but of the financial requirements. 


In the introduction to the Fiscal Plan the Minister of 
Finance made a comment about this question, as follows: 


Financial requirements represent the extent to which the 
government has to borrow in capital markets. 


That is the $20.5 billion. 


This more closely parallels the definition of deficits used 
in both the United States and the United Kingdom. Thus, 
on this basis, Canada would be close to a balanced-budget 
position by the end of the fiscal planning period. 


Namely, $3 billion. 
If the same measurement were applied to the fiscal year 
under discussion, the definition of “deficit” used by the U.K. 


and the U.S. and approved by the Minister of Finance would 
give us a deficit of $20 billion. 
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At a recent meeting of the World Economic Forum I was 
interested to hear the Prime Minister say that by the end of 
our current fiscal planning period, being 1993-94, our deficit, 
computed on a basis comparable to that used in the U.S. or 
U.K., will be approximately $3 billion or very close to 
balanced. 


I wonder why the figure that is prominently used to convince 
taxpayers that they ought to line up and support the govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy is the budgetary public accounts deficit, 
which is $30 billion. If you used the measurement put forward 
by the Prime Minister last week at the World Economic 
Forum, the deficit would be $20.5 billion rather than $30.5 
billion. 


The point I am making is this: The concept is so elastic that 
it can be adjusted to whichever audience you wish to choose. If 
you want to sock it to the taxpayers, you frighten the hell out 
of them by using the $30 billion figure. If you want to tell the 
businessmen of the world how good things are in Canada, you 
use the $20 billion figure, or, for 1993-94, the $3 billion figure 
rather than the $15 billion public accounts figure. That is an 
interesting commentary. 


The Prime Minister, in another thrust of hostages to for- 
tune, said that at the end of that fiscal period we would have a 
deficit, measured by the U.K. and the U.S. standards, of 
approximately $3 billion and that, on a national accounts 
basis, we would be in a surplus. That is going to take some 
doing, in my opinion, because the government is projecting a 
deficit for next year of approximately $28 billion. However, 
that is a matter we can follow up on at another time. 


Honourable senators, I should like to make two further 
observations about the situation disclosed in the papers com- 
mended to us by the Deputy Leader of the Government. 


My first observation has to do with the changes in the level 
of savings in Canada. In the early 1980s net private sector 
savings were of such a magnitude that they were able to 
finance the large volume of public deficits, including the 
Government of Canada, the provincial governments, and the 
Quebec and Canada Pension Plan deficits. In fact. ihe net 
private sector savings were of such a magnitude that not only 
were we able to finance all our public sector deficits but we 
also became a net supplier of capital abroad. That is an 
interesting fact. We should examine the implications of that as 
we move into a situation in which net private sector savings are 
not capable of financing our public sector deficits, with the 
result that we have to rely heavily on foreign savings. To me, 
there is a qualitative difference about a deficit that is financed 
in Canada and one that is financed abroad. 
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In the booklet entitled “Canada’s Economic Prospects in the 
1990s” there is an analysis, beginning on page 23, entitled 
“Sources and Uses of Savings”’. It states: 


Financing the recurring shortfall between net domestic 
private sector savings and government demands has 
required foreign savings;— 


(Senator MacEachen.] 
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That has been accompanied by the fact that Canada has 
moved, since 1985, into a large current account deficit. 


The Minister of Finance told us in one of his documents that 
the current account deficit in the last quarter of 1988 was 
running at $17 billion, which is the amount that would be 
required in foreign savings with respect to our balance of 
payments. 


The document issued by the Department of Finance, en- 
titled “Canada’s Economic Prospects for the 1990s”, says: 


Growing current account deficits are leading to grow- 
ing net foreign indebtedness, representing an increasing 
claim on the resources of the Canadian economy. By 
1988, Canada’s international indebtedness is estimated to 
have risen to just over 38 per cent of GDP from 35 per 
cent in 1985. It has not been in this range since the 
mid-1960s. 


It has been a feature of Canada’s history that we have often 
been in a current account deficit. We have used capital from 
abroad to finance the economic investment in Canada, the 
earnings from which we use to pay the carrying charges and 
the payback. That is certainly a factor which has been neces- 
sary to contribute to the growth of the nation. However, it 
becomes somewhat different when our indebtedness is the 
result of financing current consumption. Certainly, the use of 
foreign savings to finance consumption or the deficit is a 
different matter. 


It seems to me that it would be useful for us to better 
understand how much of the current account deficit—if it is 
possible to determine—is now the result of financing invest- 
ment for the future growth of Canada and how much of it 
represents financing consumption in the form of the annual 
deficit. Certainly, the fact that it takes place is acknowledged 
in the document itself, when it states that financing the deficit, 
or the shortfall between net domestic private sector savings 
and government demands, has required foreign savings. 


Recently I read an article by a former adviser in the 
Department of Finance who was projecting disaster for the 
nation because of the increased foreign indebtedness of the 
country. I think he stated that amount at $225 billion. That is 
the total foreign indebtedness; in other words, the claims of 
other countries on our resources as a whole. One must also add 
to that the fact that the existence of a current account deficit 
by itself is not an evil. However, it certainly can cause worry if 
it is used to finance the current deficits, as is happening so 
heavily in the United States. 


There is one other point I want to make on a matter that has 
interested me for some time, and that is the proportion of 
domestic debt that is held abroad. By that I mean the domestic 
public debt, which is a different creature from Canada’s total 
international indebtedness. We have been told in the Fiscal 
Plan that this year interest payments on the national debt, or 
public debt charges, will amount to approximately $40 billion. 
Those are payments on the debt which have to be financed out 
of current revenues or borrowings. However, one must take 
into account that currently 80 per cent of that debt, or of the 
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debt upon which those charges are made, is held by Canadi- 
ans. The interest payments on the debt, which are an expense 
to the government, are income in the hands of individual 
Canadians, corporations and so on. 


I must tell honourable senators that I take quite a different 
view of that proportion of the debt to the view I take of the 
proportion of the debt that is held abroad. Here I am again 
speaking of the domestic public debt. Perhaps the Department 
of Finance would agree with that point of view—namely, that 
it is much better to have a domestic public debt held by your 
own citizens than to have it held by foreigners, thus involving 
annual payments and the ultimate payment abroad, rather 
than to your own citizens. 


Honourable senators, that is another phenomenon that is 
referred to in the Fiscal Plan, and I would like to quote from 
that document, if I may. 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald: Did you say 80 per cent? 
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Senator MacEachen: That is my view. However, let me read 
it to see if I am right. The book contains an analysis of the 
government debt held by non-residents, which is what we are 
talking about. 


Senator Murray: Does it refer to the federal government or 
provincial governments? 


Senator MacFachen: I think it refers to the federal govern- 
ment. The comment is made at page 120: 


...the proportion of domestic debt held abroad has 
recently increased. This latter development is a result of 
increased interest in Canadian dollar securities by foreign 
investors, reflecting attractive interest rates and confi- 
dence in the Canadian economy and the Canadian dollar. 
Japanese and European investor interest has been particu- 
larly strong. Approximately 19 per cent, or about $50 
billion, of the outstanding debt is held by non-residents. 


In other words, roughly 80 per cent of the debt is held by 
residents of Canada. Personally, I think it is the trend that is 
more alarming, or more worrying—the word “alarming” is a 
strong word. If one were to worry, one should worry more at 
this stage about the trend—namely, the increasing proportion 
of the government debt held abroad—than about the amount 
itself. If the trend continues, I think it will be a worrying 
factor. 


So I found the advice of the deputy leader to be very helpful. 
I commend some of these budget documents to my colleagues 
because they raise some very important matters, particularly 
about the relationships between our domestic government debt 
and our international balance of payments. They also raise the 
important question of how much we should worry about 
government debt held by Canadians, the cost of which 
becomes income in the hands of Canadians, in comparison 
with debt held by non-residents, which involves the transfer of 
charges out of the country each year. The statistics are in the 
documents and they can be found very easily. 
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Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: I wish to inform the 
Senate that if the Honourable Senator Doody speaks now his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion 
for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, I have little to add to 
the comments that I made yesterday. I noted with interest 
Senator MacEachen’s remarks this afternoon, which demon- 
strate his long experience in the field and his knowledge of the 
area of which he speaks. I was fascinated to hear his first 
comment dealing with the currency account. I raised the same 
question as soon as I saw it in the briefing book and I discussed 
it at some length with the officials of the Department of 
Finance. I can assure honourable senators that they are per- 
fectly comfortable with the situation, and I can also assure 
honourable senators that I understand no more now than I did 
when I first raised the question with them. So there might be 
some merit in raising the question in committee when the bill 
reaches it. Whether the answers will be any more satisfactory 
to the committee members than they were to me remains to be 
seen. Certainly, I am sure you will share my fascination with 
the answers as they come forth. 


On the question of the domestic debt—and I shall not deal 
with this subject at any length—it seems to me that the 
suggestion that people take a great deal of comfort out of the 
fact that the vast majority of Canada’s debt is held internally 
rather presupposes the fact that Canadian bond holders do not 
expect to be paid somewhere down the road. I suspect that that 
is not really the rationale, but I think it might be comforting to 
the people who invest in Canada’s paper if they are assured 
that they will be treated at least as well as foreign debt holders 
when the day of reckoning arrives. 


In any event, honourable senators, I will not take up any 
more time of the chamber. I simply ask that the bill be given 
second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATION AND SAFETY BOARD BILL 


SECOND READING 
Leave having been given: 


Hon. Norman K. Atkins moved the second reading of Bill 
C-2, to establish the Canadian Transportation Accident Inves- 
tigation and Safety Board and to amend certain acts in 
consequence thereof. 
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He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to begin Senate 
consideration on second reading of Bill C-2, an act to establish 
the Canadian Transportation Accident Investigation and 
Safety Board. This is a very important bill. Why? Because its 
object is to advance transportation safety, which, in turn, is the 
first priority of Canada’s national transportation policy. That 
policy is enunciated in the National Transportation Act, 1987, 
which states in part that the objectives of the national trans- 
portation system are most likely to be achieved when the 
national transportation system meets high safety standards. 


Key features of the bill are: The board will be independent 
of the government and, most particularly, the Minister of 
Transport, who regulates safety. It will make public all of its 
findings and recommendations, and the Minister of Transport, 
as well as any other minister having a direct interest, will be 
required to respond publicly to all recommendatons. As well, it 
will consolidate into one organization the existing Canadian 
Aviation Safety Board; the Marine Accident Investigation 
Branch of the Department of Transport; the Rail and Com- 
modity Pipeline Investigation Branch of the National Trans- 
portation Agency; and the arm of the National Energy Board 
responsible for investigating oil and gas pipeline accidents. I 
should point out that, while this is a new board, the expertise 
of the staffs currently involved in accident investigation activi- 
ties in these four agencies will be brought together. The 
majority of the approximately 300 people involved are expect- 
ed to transfer to the new board. Thus those who make and 
enforce safety regulations will be completely separated from 
those who investigate accidents and recommend changes to 
regulations and enforcement procedures. That will eliminate 
the potential for conflicts of interest. 


The creation of a new Canadian Transportation Accident 
Investigation and Safety Board with these features will not 
only lead to improved safety in all modes of transportation but 
will also go a long way towards restoring the confidence of 
Canadians in the safety of our transportation system. 


Recent events have served to undermine the confidence of 
Canadians in the Canadian Aviation Safety Board. As a 
result, the government has had to ask one judge to review the 
record of the Gander accident investigation and another to 
conduct a full inquiry into the tragic accident at Dryden, 
Ontario. Canadians must be reassured that every step is being 
taken to guarantee continued safety in our transportation 
system. With that in mind, the crucial role of accident investi- 
gation in ensuring safety must be firmly established in all 
modes of transportation. The Canadian Transportation Acci- 
dent Investigation and Safety Board is a major step in achiev- 
ing that goal. 
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Honourable senators, that is the broad perspective of this 
bill and its importance in relation to the safety of our transpor- 
tation system. Before I go into further details, I should like to 
comment briefly on the history of the bill. 


Extensive consultations were undertaken over a long period 
with parties interested in the whole area of transportation. The 
bill reflects those consultations, as well as many of the conclu- 
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sions and recommendations of various studies, reports and 
inquiries over the years. These include the Dubin inquiry into 
aviation safety, the Deschenes study on marine casualty inves- 
tigation, the Foisy inquiry into the Hinton rail tragedy, the 
Hickling evaluation of the Canadian Aviation Safety Board 
and the subsequent Sopinka review. 


As a result of this extensive input, when Bill C-2 was 
introduced the question of how best to learn all we can from 
accidents in order to prevent them in the future was addressed 
in a logical and comprehensive manner. 


The House of Commons Standing Committee on Transport 
also heard from a large number of interested parties. These 
hearings and detailed study of the bill were held in an atmos- 
phere of nonpartisan cooperation, with sincere effort on all 
sides to develop the best legislation possible. The Minister of 
State for Transport, the Honourable Shirley Martin, should be 
complimented for the flexibility she demonstrated on behalf of 
the government. Her approach contributed significantly to the 
spirit of cooperation which characterized the committee's 
work. 


Consequently, a number of amendments were adopted to 
improve the bill and to ensure that the new board will function 
effectively and credibly in the investigation of accidents and in 
identifying ways to prevent recurrences. 


Consultation has had its impact. The interested and affected 
parties have been heard. The government has listened and has 
agreed to significant changes which make Bill C-2 an even 
better bill. 


Perhaps at this point some practical illustrations of what the 
board will do would be in order. The board will have a 
mandate to investigate any transportation occurrence. The 
board can decide, if it so wishes, that it is in the interest of 
transportation safety that a public inquiry be held as part of an 
investigation process. If the board takes this decision, the 
chairperson can then designate a person to conduct a public 
inquiry. The Governor in Council can also order an inquiry 
under the Public Inquiries Act, but, if that is done, the board 
cannot order a further public inquiry. In other words, there 
will be only one public inquiry into any accident. 


In the air mode, honourable senators wili, of course, be 
aware of major accidents, such as those at Gander and 
Dryden, which resulted in terrible injuries and loss of life. 
Other accidents and incidents are also investigated when it is 
felt that this would help to identify safety deficiencies and 
result in the adoption of corrective measures. 


For example, there was the controlled ditching of a helicopt- 
er at sea due to a loss of transmission oil pressure. Fortunately, 
there was no loss of life and all passengers were rescued from 
life rafts about an hour later. The investigation determined 
that the incident was caused by a mechanical failure in the 
emergency lubrication system. It also resulted in the adoption 
of nine aviation safety recommendations concerning the wear- 
ing of immersion suits by passengers and crew on helicopters 
flying over Canada’s offshore and northern waters; the 
strengthening of safety standards for immersion suits, life rafts 
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and signalling devices; and the improving of training require- 
ments for ditching and sea survival. 


Accidents involving private and pleasure aircraft, including 
ultralight aircraft, may also be investigated. In addition, the 
board will have the authority to look into incidents such as 
near-collisions and situations which, if left unattended, could 
result in an accident or incident. 


In the marine world, accidents aboard ship, such as injury to 
a crew member through the closing of a power-operated, 
water-tight door, the grounding of a ship or a ship’s striking a 
bridge, may be subject to investigation. As in other modes, 
other incidents may also be investigated. 


Railway occurrences include, of course, collisions, derail- 
ments and level-crossing accidents. Usually, collisions and 
derailments cause considerable property damage while cross- 
ing accidents cause more casualties. 


Other accidents, known as train service accidents, occurring, 
for example, when employees or trespassers are struck by 
rolling stock, or where personnel are injured in the process of 
entraining or detraining, could also be the subject of investiga- 
tion by the board. Other incidents include fires, dangerous 
commodity leakages, and miscellaneous personal injuries to 
railway passengers and employees. 


In the pipeline mode, the board might investigate leakages 
of gas resulting in fire or injuries to workers involved in 
construction or repair work. As found recently in another 
country, there is potential for serious accidents involving pipe- 
line transportation. While we are fortunate in this country not 
to have had such serious problems, there have been accidents 
and investigation has led to improvements. 


For example, during work on a gas liquids pipeline at 
Sarnia, Ontario, a fitting on the pipeline was struck by a 
contractor. Butane was released. It vaporized and enveloped 
the work site and several nearby houses. The pipeline compa- 
ny’s inspector was burned when the gas ignited while he was 
assisting with the evacuation of people in the area. Other 
employees suffered minor injuries, but, fortunately, there were 
no deaths. 


The National Energy Board concluded, as a result of its 
investigation, that the company’s procedures for dealing with 
emergencies were inadequate and that the contractor had not 
followed procedures established in the company’s safety 
manual. As a result of this investigation, the procedures have 
been changed. 


When the new board investigates such occurrences it will 
use a two-stage process. The staff investigators, that is, the 
professional experts, will gather evidence, analyze it and pre- 
pare a draft report. The board members will review the draft 
report of the investigators, receive comments from parties with 
a direct interest to ensure the accuracy of the findings, and 
then report publicly on the final findings and make recommen- 
dations as required. 


In this arm’s-length, cooperative arrangement the respon- 
sibilities of all parties are clearly defined. There are also 


built-in checks and balances to ensure that this process works 
effectively. 


For example, the board members will make policies on 
which types of accidents will be investigated and how investi- 
gations will be conducted. Within those policies the investiga- 
tors will have the exclusive authority to conduct the investiga- 
tions and report their findings to the board. 


If the board wishes, it may require investigators to pursue 
additional avenues of investigation, and, as I have already 
outlined, the board may also decide to hold a public hearing 
into the occurrence. 


Thus the investigators are professionally independent of the 
board, but subject to the board’s general policies concerning 
the type of accidents which will be investigated and the 
general policies on the way in which investigations will be 
conducted. 


The board members apply their knowledge and judgment 
not to the specific conduct of investigations but to weighing 
the evidence produced by the investigators, ensuring that the 
findings as to cause and contributing factors are valid and 
consistent and, most importantly, determining appropriate 
recommendations to help prevent similar accidents in the 
future. 
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Specific technical expertise will be found in the board’s 
highly qualified, professional staff. In addition, there are also 
provisions in the bill to allow outside experts to be engaged. 
Board members, on the other hand, while they may have 
technical expertise, are primarily called upon to review and 
weigh the evidence presented to them and to make sound 
judgments as to the interpretation to be given to the evidence. 
They need the ability to analyze complex evidence and to 
make sound findings as to the contributing causes and factors 
involved in transportation accidents. They need the ability to 
make recommendations, based on these findings, which will 
help to prevent future similar accidents. 


This makes good sense from a public policy perspective. 
There has been a broad consensus within the transportation 
industry that the respective roles and responsibilities of the 
board members and investigators, as set out in the bill, are 
appropriate. We are confident that the new Canadian Trans- 
portation Accident Investigation and Safety Board will be able 
to function in a most effective manner when roles and respon- 
sibilities are assigned, as they are in Bill C-2. 


The chairperson of the board is also given clear responsibili- 
ties. In effect, that individual has the responsibilities of a chief 
executive officer and a chief operating officer. The chairperson 
is responsible for personnel, financial and property matters, as 
well as for apportioning and directing the work of the members 
and staff. In the latter situation, however, this responsibility 
must be carried out in accordance with the by-laws established 
by the board as a whole. The chairperson chairs board meet- 
ings, of course, but is only a member of the board, like the 
others, when it comes to making policies and by-laws or taking 
decisions on accident findings and recommendations. 
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Returning to the investigation process, there is an additional 
check on the independent work of the investigators. Once the 
board is satisfied with the draft report, it is sent in confidence 
to those parties the board has identified as having a direct 
interest in the findings. They are asked to verify the facts and 
are free to comment in confidence on the findings or to 
produce any further evidence they have that may have been 
overlooked. Most observers agree that circulating the draft 
reports to parties with a direct interest guarantees the accura- 
cy of the findings so that the board can come up with a more 
accurate report and bring forward better recommendations in 
the final report. Circulation of draft reports for comment also 
contributes to the openness and fairness of the process, since 
interested parties are given an opportunity to be heard. 


Another observation was that the Minister of Transport 
originally had an absolute right to receive the draft report, 
whereas the board would decide who else would see it. Even 
though the draft report would contain no recommendations, 
this was perceived as a potential conflict of interest. The bill 
was amended to delete this absolute right for the Minister of 
Transport to receive the draft report. The bill now before us 
allows the board complete discretion in deciding which parties 
should receive the draft report, thus putting all parties with a 
direct interest in the findings on an equal footing. 


Concerns were also raised that the draft report process 
would delay the issuing of the final report. This does not 
prevent necessary, urgent, remedial action or other actions 
from being taken, as the board must give immediate notice of 
any of its findings that may require urgent action. In other 
words, if any urgent action needs to be taken, the board must 
notify the minister responsible immediately, no matter what 
stage the investigation has reached, and the minister or minis- 
ters, of course, are free to take that action without waiting for 
a draft or final report. Indeed, any minister who is notified of 
the need for urgent action is obligated to respond publicly to 
the board’s recommendations within 90 days, just as any 
minister will be required to respond to the recommendations in 
the final report of the board. 


Other amendments made to improve the bill include the 
addition of oil and gas pipelines to the board’s mandate so that 
the board will be able to investigate all commodity pipeline 
accidents. This includes interprovincial and international pipe- 
lines that are regulated under the National Transportation Act 
or the National Energy Board Act. These pipelines can carry, 
for example, oil or gas regulated under the National Energy 
Board Act or superheated steam regulated under the National 
Transportation Act. This removes the same perceived conflict 
of interest between regulators and accident investigators. 


In order to ensure further the independence of the board 
relative to any ministerial responsibility, the bill now makes it 
clear that the board will report to Parliament through the 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council. It will be through this 
minister that the board’s estimates are put forward and its 
annual report made to Parliament. 


The bill was also amended to mandate the board to conduct 
special studies and investigations on matters relating to trans- 
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portation safety. This amendment reinforces the basic goal of 
the board to advance transportation safety. Other amendments 
extended and clarified the privilege accorded to certain types 
of evidence which are crucial to finding the causes of acci- 
dents. Self-incrimination must be avoided to the extent possi- 
ble if employees are to be encouraged to give up some of their 
privacy, as in the case of voice recordings made on board 
planes, ships or trains, or to give free or honest statements to 
the board about what happened. Therefore, the bill provides 
that voice recordings and witness statements cannot be used as 
evidence in criminal proceedings. 


The privilege accorded to air traffic control recordings 
under the Canadian Aviation Safety Board Act was extended 
to cover similar recordings in the rail and marine modes. The 
bill now also makes it clear that the privilege for witness 
statements applies to statements made directly to the board or 
its investigators. This leaves employers, especially the railways 
which have collective agreements on the subject, free to take 
statements from employees and to use them to improve safety. 


Another improvement to the bill involves a limitation on the 
power of an investigator to quarantine a site after an accident 
for purposes of conducting the investigation. The purpose of 
advancing safety through a complete investigation must, and 
will, come first. Yet such a quarantine can delay the resump- 
tion of service, especially for rail and marine carriers. The 
commercial interest in resuming service is self-evident. There 
is also a public policy interest, as stated in the National 
Transportation Policy, in maintaining an efficient and effec- 
tive transportation system. The agreed amendment to the bill 
requires an investigator to give due regard to the desirability of 
minimizing any disruption of transportation service which may 
result from the quarantine of an accident site. 


Having said that the responsibilities for safety regulation 
and accident investigation should be separate, it should also be 
said that the two must be complementary. They cannot func- 
tion in totally separate spheres. When something goes wrong 
and an accident occurs, the regulators must be in a position to 
take immediate remedial action, if necessary, or to impose 
sanctions, if appropriate. Therefore, there must be coordina- 
tion and cooperation between the accident investigation board 
and the safety regulators in any department. Bill C-2 provides 
mechanisms for this necessary cooperation and coordination. 


Clause 14 of the bill is so worded as to make the new board 
the only federal agency designated to make findings and to 
report on the causes and contributing factors with respect to 
any transportation accident, and to make recommendations 
based thereon to improve the safety. As mentioned at the 
outset, this is not to say that there are not agencies within 
government which have an interest in transportation accidents. 
It is well recognized that the Department of Transport and 
other departments and agencies must also be able to obtain 
whatever information about an accident is necessary to carry 
out their responsibilities for safety regulation and for discipli- 
nary and remedial action. 
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The bill singles out the Department of National Defence 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and makes specific 
the relationship that will exist between the new board and 
these two important bodies. 


Although the Department of National Defence has jurisdic- 
tion to investigate accidents involving a military conveyance or 
facility, the bill provides that the new board will investigate 
“mixed” accidents that have both a civil and military compo- 
nent—for example, an aviation accident involving a military 
aircraft at a nonmilitary airport. The bill requires the board 
and the Minister of National Defence to take all reasonable 
measures to ensure the investigations are coordinated. Further, 
nothing in the bill prevents the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police from investigating any transportation occurrence for its 
own purposes. 


Further, in order to make clear that transport safety regula- 
tors and others are not prevented from investigating any 
transportation occurrence for their purposes, there are provi- 
sions in the bill which permit them to do so. For example, the 
Department of Transport’s Coast Guard will be able to investi- 
gate for purposes of marine safety regulation or enforcement 
connected with its responsibilities under the Canada Shipping 
Act. 


There are many other clauses in the bill that are designed to 
ensure cooperation and smooth coordination of the board’s 
activities with those of other federal and provincial agencies. 
The most important of these clauses is clause 15(1), which 
states in part: 


Where... during an investigation into a transportation 
occurrence under this Act, a department... investigates 
that transportation occurrence or undertakes remedial 
measures... the Board and the department shall... 
ensure that their activities . .. are co-ordinated. 


The board must also make every effort to enter into agree- 
ments with other federal departments to ensure that investiga- 
tion activities will be coordinated and unnecessary duplication 
avoided. 


Finally, under clause 16, the board must make all reason- 
able efforts to enter into agreements to ensure their investiga- 
tion procedures and practices are compatible with those fol- 
lowed by provincial police and coroners. The board is required 
to make all reasonable efforts to enter into agreements with 
the provinces concerning investigation practices and proce- 
dures. 


The interests served by good regulation and appropriate 
remedial measures require that accident investigations be car- 
ried out in an efficient and effective manner and that the 
various activities with respect to a transportation accident are 
carried out with the minimum of overlap and confusion. 


Another very important part of the investigative process 
allows persons to attend as observers at an investigation of a 
transportation occurrence conducted by the board, if the 
person: (a) is designated as an observer by the Minister of 
Transport in order to obtain timely information relevant to the 
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responsibilities of that minister; or (b) is designated as an 
observer by the minister responsible for a department having a 
direct interest in the subject matter of the investigation. 


Honourable senators, I have talked a great deal about 
cooperation in several contexts. I want to close by repeating 
again how impressed I have been by the cooperation shown by 
all interested parties in the development of the bill now before 
us. There have been representations made by industry, labour 
and other interested parties, including the Metro Toronto 
Residents Action Committee, the Canadian Bar Association, 
the Consumers Association of Canada, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, provincial departments responsible for transpor- 
tation, and provincial attorneys general and members of Par- 
liament. Those and others have all contributed ideas of merit. 
Those ideas have helped to shape the bill and, as a result, have 
assured that the bill goes a long way towards satisfying the 
many interests expressed. 


This spirit of cooperation is most admirable and much 
appreciated. I would hope that the Senate, in its review of the 
bill, will follow the members in the other place and expedite its 
passage so that its potential contribution to transportation 
safety can be realized. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Peter A. Stollery: Honourable senators, I must say 
that it never fails to amaze parliamentarians, at least this one, 
the length to which departmental officials will go to make a 
fairly simple and straightforward matter a long-winded affair 
when they are describing a bill that they have produced. This 
bill, honourable senators, is not one that deserves a great deal 
of discussion in this chamber, although I suspect that at 
committee it might prove a little more interesting. 


I should like to remind honourable senators that what we 
are talking about, after all the verbiage, is a rehash of the old 
Canadian Aviation Safety Board that was set up in 1983 or 
1984; I do not remember the exact year. 


The Canadian Aviation Safety Board fell apart because 
there were fights among the members of that board. It is really 
no more complicated than that. This bill attempts to give us a 
board that can investigate accidents in Canada. The legislation 
that gave us the Canadian Aviation Safety Board involved a 
system of appointments that was so disastrous that we wound 
up, for the first time, in my memory at any rate, with a board 
investigating aircraft accidents; which was so divided that it 
left the Canadian traveller confused as to whether or not 
accidents that had taken place in Canada were being properly 
investigated. Those of us who assumed we had the technical 
expertise in Canada—which had been successful for many 
years—to investigate aircraft accidents were left confused. | 
think the best example we can all remember is the crash at 
Gander, Newfoundland. The finding by the majority of the 
members of the board seemed to say that the wings had iced 
up, yet we were treated to the story by other members of the 
board that a bomb had exploded on the aircraft. At least, that 
was implied. There was great acrimony and they criticized the 
majority decision of the board. 
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The problem did not have anything to do with the main 
body of Bill C-2; the problem, which relates to the membership 
of the board, is addressed primarily in clause 4. Clause 4 sets 
up the board and says that it should be made up of five 
members appointed for seven years. I think it is important to 
remember that there should be three directors of investiga- 
tions. 

Honourable senators, I bring to your attention the fact that 
clause 4, paragraph (5), in fixing a term of appointment or 
reappointment, says the following: 


In fixing a term of appointment or reappointment, the 
Governor in Council shall endeavour to ensure, to the 
extent that it is practical to do so, that, notwithstanding 
periodic changes in the membership of the Board, it 
remains constituted at all times at least partly of persons 
who have had previous experience as members. 


I say to honourable senators that that should cause us to be 
concerned about who the previous members of the board were, 
because I assume that the government will follow its own 
advice and reappoint some of the members of the Canadian 
Aviation Safety Board. I say that because the bill states that 
this board “should be constituted at all times at least partly of 
persons who have had previous experience as members.” 
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I think it is important to remind honourable senators that 
clause 63 of this bill reflects on the problems that have taken 
place through the appointment system to the board. It says 
that there will be a review of this process in 1993; in other 
words, having had an unprecedented disaster with the appoint- 
ment system, instead of having to take something unexpected 
to Parliament, they are now considering reviewing the matter 
again in 1993 to see if the appointment system is working. I 
think those two elements are what we should be interested in, 
but in particular the matter of how this appointment process 
takes place. We should follow the advice of the bill that 
expertise and experience in the various forms of safety are very 
important. 


My own view is—and | understand that the minister may 
also be of that view—that five members is not going to be 
enough. Personally, I think that a seven-member board would 
have been better. 


Honourable senators, I also noted in the bill that the chair- 
man is referred to as the “chairperson.” I have tried to find 
“chairperson” in the Oxford Dictionary. There is a “chair- 
man” and a “chairwoman,” but I have not been able to find 
“chairperson.” I do not know if that is a word or not. At any 
rate, the chairperson, the chairman or the chairwoman, how- 
ever you want to think of it, has a great deal of power under 
this system. I assume that that is so because that person will 
then be able, unquestionably, to settle disputes that occur 
among members of the board in order to avoid the problems 
that have taken place in the past. 


I would remind the committee that the directors of investi- 
gations are also very important in all of this. There are three 
directors: one for air, one for marine, and one for rail and 
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commodity pipelines. It is interesting to note that on the 
former board the problems seemed to revolve around aircraft 
accidents. We all remember the crash in Gander, Newfound- 
land, and the one in Dryden, Ontario. The members of the 
committee were always arguing among themselves as to why 
these aircrashes took place, although the same problem does 
not seem to exist in other areas of transportation regarding 
other accidents. 


At any rate, honourable senators, | do not have anything 
more to say about the bill, because it is, as I say, extremely 
straightforward: it addresses the problem of disputes between 
dissident members and the majority of the old board. I would 
be interested in hearing more about those disputes, and | think 
we should look into the appointment procedure to ascertain 
why those disputes occurred and where the old system broke 
down. 


I do not recall anything like this happening in an area which 
is, after all, a technical area. You do not employ people to look 
into a complex airplane accident who do not have a tremem- 
dous amount of technical experience or who do not know what 
they are talking about; so how could you possibly wind up ina 
situation where you have a bitter fight between a narrow 
majority and a vociferous minority? 


Honourable senators, I think the best thing we can do is to 
proceed to committee and seek the answers to some of these 
questions that come to mind. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


Hon. Norman K. Atkins: Honourable senators, I move that 
Bill C-2 be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transportation and Communications for consideration and 
report. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Atkins, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Spivak, that the bill be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Transport and Communications. Is it 
your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, I have a comment on the motion of reference. 
We will support this motion. However, it will not be because of 
the memorandum I referred to earlier today; it will be in spite 
of it. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


On motion of Senator Atkins, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Transport and Communications. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Leave having been given: 


Hon. Eileen Rossiter moved the second reading of Bill C-8, 
to amend the Department of Labour Acct. 


She said: Honourable senators, I wish to thank you for the 
opportunity to bring before you a brief amendment to the 
Department of Labour Act. 


This amendment is necessary to permit Labour Canada to 
continue to provide assistance to older workers who have 
become victims of major permanent lay-offs and who, after 
exhausting all opportunities for re-employment, as well as 
their unemployment insurance benefits, still have no prospects 
for re-employment. 


As honourable senators are aware, Labour Canada has been 
actively involved for many years in the provision of assistance 
to some members of this group of laid-off older workers. 
Indeed, currently, almost 8,000 of these workers are receiving 
assistance under the Labour Adjustment Benefits Act, other- 
wise known as LAB. However, I want to reassure the honour- 
able senators that the brief amendment we are considering 
today in no way affects these beneficiaries. They will continue 
to receive their full benefits under the LAB Act until they 
reach age 65. 


The LAB program, however, has a number of serious flaws. 
First, the only industries designated nationally for assistance 
have been the very narrow group of textile, clothing, footwear 
and tanning industries. Second, the LAB program contains 
very poor work incentives, because, even before taking income 
tax into account, 60 per cent of every dollar earned by 
beneficiaries is lost through reduced benefits. Third, it discour- 
ages private sector involvement by fully deducting from LAB 
payments all payments offered by employers. Fourth, it offers 
nO opportunities for the provinces to participate in helping 
older workers. 


For these reasons, in 1985 and 1986, the government under- 
took full consultations with the provinces, businesses and 
unions on the need for improved assistance for laid-off older 
workers. They encouraged the government to find a better way 
to help these workers. This led the federal government, in its 
1986 budget, to indicate its intention to work with the prov- 
inces to develop a new Program for Older Worker Adjustment 
and to commit $125 million to the program. 
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Two and a half years of constructive discussions with the 
Provinces and more than 35 federal-provincial ministerial 
meetings led to the joint development of the new Program for 
Older Worker Adjustment, or POWA. Details of an imple- 
mentation plan for POWA were announced on October 6, 
1988. Eight provinces, namely, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, have already agreed to participate in 
POWA, and I understand that British Columbia has recently 
joined their ranks. 
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This is an outstanding degree of initial provincial participa- 
tion for a new cost-shared federal-provincial program and a 
significant accomplishment. For example, the hospital insur- 
ance plan was launched in 1958 with five provinces and it took 
until 1961 for all provinces and territories to participate. The 
medicare system was adopted in 1966; by 1968 only two 
provinces were participating in the program, and it took until 
1972 for all provinces and territories to join. With regard to 
Ontario, which has not yet agreed to participate in POWA, 
the continuing discussions regarding its participation in the 
new program are encouraging. 


The basic principles of POWA, which are embodied in the 
proposed amendment, are as follows: one, it is open to all 
sectors and regions; two, it is based on a full partnership with 
the provinces; three, it offers scope for employer involvement; 
and, four, it provides better work incentives. 


Honourable senators may wish to note that the basic princi- 
ples of POWA are much fairer and more equitable than those 
of the LAB program. This amendment also includes appropri- 
ate transitional measures for older workers in sectors formerly 
covered by LAB. 


For industries covered by LAB during August 1986, when 
most of the designations expired, the legislative amendment 
ensures that layoffs taking place between the expiry of those 
designations and the January 1, 1988, effective date for 
POWA are eligible for consideration. For any of the layoff 
cases being considered under POWA that occurred between 
August 1986 and POWA’s announcement date of October 6, 
1988, the legislative amendment would permit workers under 
the age of 55, whose age plus years of service equal 80 or 
more, to be eligible for consideration under POWA, because 
these workers would have been eligible for consideration under 
LAB. These transitional measures are necessary to ensure 
continuity between LAB and POWA for workers in industries 
formerly designated under LAB. 


Since the announcement of POWA’s implementation plan 
on October 6, 1988, the government and its provincial partners 
have already been asked to assess several hundred layoffs. 
Speedy passage of this amendment would enable the govern- 
ment more promptly to assist some of the laid-off older 
workers who have already exhausted their unemployment in- 
surance benefits. These workers have pressing needs. 


Organizations such as the Canadian Labour Market and 
Productivity Centre, the Advisory Council on Adjustment, the 
Economic Council of Canada, and the Canada Employment 
and Immigration Advisory Council have all publicly urged 
implementation of POWA as soon as possible. Members on all 
sides of the other place have also previously urged the govern- 
ment to implement POWA. 


Correspondingly, I am asking all honourable senators now 
to support this brief amendment to the Department of Labour 
Act, which will get desperately needed assistance into the 
hands of older workers who have lost their jobs through 
permanent work force reductions. 


On motion of Senator Frith, debate adjourned. 
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[Translation] 
HEALTH CARE 


EVOLUTION OF COSTS—APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator David calling the attention of the Senate to a research 
study on the evolution of the costs of Canada’s health system 
and its consequences and to the need to appoint a committee or 
a sub-committee to study the matter—(Honourable Senator 
Doody). 


Hon. Paul David: Honourable senators, I know that since | 
started this debate with an inquiry, by taking the floor again 
today, I automatically prevent any other senator from speak- 
ing on this subject. I did not notice other senators who wished 
to speak. With Senator Doody’s permission, and especially 
considering the notice of motion that I presented today, I must 
close this debate. I wish to thank Senators De Bané, Gigantés, 
Barootes and Haidasz for contributing their capable insight to 
the discussion that I raised on health care. 

After discussion with Senator Marsden, who chairs the 
Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology, we 
intend, with the notice of motion I just presented, to refer this 
matter for discussion to the committee that she chairs. That is 
why my only task today is to thank all those who kindly 
supported my inquiry and the suggestion I made to refer this 
matter to a committee or a sub-committee. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, am I to understand that this inquiry is to be 
referred to the committee? Has a motion been made for this 
purpose? 

Senator David: Honourable senators, at the beginning of 
today’s sitting, I made this request at the time for notices of 
motions. I presented a notice of motion to refer this matter to 
the committee. You will find this motion on the Orders of the 
Day for next Tuesday. 

If you wish to make an exception to the rule and allow me to 
refer the matter immediately to the Committee on Social 
Affairs, Science and Technology, I have no objection, because 
it is a pure formality. 

Senator Frith: Honourable senators, Senator Marsden told 
me that an agreement had been reached between you. The 
motion does not appear on my list. Is it because permission 
was granted at the beginning of today’s debates? | understand 
that the notice was presented today and that permission was 
granted. So I understand and thank you very much. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Honourable senators, if 
no other senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered 
debated. 


[English] 
FEDERAL ELECTION, 1988 
THIRD-PARTY ADVERTISING—DEBATE CONTINUED 
On the Order: 


[Senator Rossiter] 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Gigantés calling the attention of the Senate to 
third-party advertising during the last federal election.— 
(Honourable Senator Gigantes). 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, | 
resume my remarks of yesterday, which are the result of 
research done for me by Miss Sarah Dearing on what hap- 
pened during the last election campaign. This is research that 
involved studying six newspapers from one coast to the other 
and measuring the inches of their headlines, measuring the 
inches of their Op-Ed page, articles, pro and con debate, and 
the volume of advertising by third parties. 
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The purpose of this research was to determine whether the 
Canadian public was sufficiently informed to make a deci- 
sion—an informed decision—on the major issue before you. It 
is clear from this research that the Canadian public was not 
sufficiently informed, either by the party opposite or by us. I 
have a copy of my speech here, which contains all the refer- 
ences. Should any honourable senator wish to have a copy, I 
will be pleased to provide it. 


Some of my colleagues in the Liberal Party said that the 
Free Trade Agreement will endanger our medicare system. In 
a speech made in the Senate, which later became a book, I said 
that the Free Trade Agreement will not endanger our medi- 
care system. 

At one point in time Prime Minister Mulroney said that the 
Free Trade Agreement would mean thousands of new jobs for 
our youth in the future. It does not matter whether we are 
speaking of young Canadians in Quebec, Alberta or British 
Columbia; their message to us is clear: Give us this marvelous 
opportunity. Create jobs and we young Canadians shall build a 
stronger and more united Canada. 


The Prime Minister also said that the Free Trade Agree- 
ment will mean better and higher paying jobs, lower costs and 
more profit. This, in turn, means businesses will invest more 
into technology, giving Canadians higher quality and higher 
paying jobs. However, based on the assumption that Canadian 


productivity will jump as a result of tariff elimination, the. 


Economic Council of Canada projected 251,000 new jobs over 
a ten-year period, or 25,000 jobs per year. Of those 251,000 
jobs, according to the Economic Council of Canada, 182,000 
jobs would be in lower paying service areas such as retail, 
restaurants and hotels. Only 18,900 jobs would be in the 
manufacturing industry competing with the United States. 
Prime Minister Mulroney obtained most of his figures from 
this study by the Economic Council of Canada. 


To put the perspective against what the Prime Minister was 
saying, in the last five years Canada has netted an average 
increase of employment of more than 300,000 jobs. It is 
against this performance that the extra 25,000 jobs a year 
should be seen. 

Another selling point advanced by the proponents of the free 
trade bill was that tariffs would mean lower prices for consum- 
ers. As January 1, 1989, approached, we heard a different 
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voice. A government which boasted massive savings when 
attempting to sell the agreement was trying to downplay 
consumer expectations. Consumer Affairs Minister Harvie 
Andre predicted that by the time the deal is fully phased in the 
tariff will result in an annual saving of $800 a year for the 
average family. Shortly after the election there was obviously 
some doubt, because the same minister warned businesses that 
they had better pass on the savings. 


Whether or not businesses pass on the savings, consumer 
benefits are questionable for yet another reason. After ten 
years the federal government would lose approximately $3 
million a year from reduced tariffs. Some of that would be 
offset by higher tax collections elsewhere if the economy were 
stronger as a result. The Consumers’ Association of Canada 
and the Conference Board of Canada warned that other taxes 
would have to be raised to offset the loss of tariff revenue. The 
Consumers’ Association feared that the benefits from tariff 
cuts would be wiped out by the need for higher tax revenues. 


Conflicting images were being given to the voter. We will 
come to what the media did about this. In addition to the 
images of benefits in the shopping centres, many people held 
the misconception that after January 1, 1989, they would be 
able to travel to the United States and bring back unlimited 
booty. To handle the confusion, Canada Customs launched an 
advertising campaign to try to set the record straight. It has 
set up a toll-free number to handle questions. During the 
election campaign proponents of the free trade deal fed the 
illusion that one could go south of the border immediately and 
buy, among other things, Japanese products, which are not 
covered by the agreement. 


However, during the election campaign, when voter support 
for the Free Trade Agreement began dropping, the Prime 
Minister presented the issue in a different way. He said that 
the basic tariff of the Free Trade Agreement is to protect the 
two million jobs that depend on the U.S. market. He also said 
that, in the absence of a trade agreement, U.S. surcharges 
could be placed on Canadian exports, which would cost jobs. 


According to the Economic Council, only 22,000 fewer jobs 
would be created over ten years if the agreement were not 
signed and the Americans turned nasty. Whom was the voter 
to believe? Free trade backers in Canada, including business 
leaders, forecasted that, if the free trade pact were not signed, 
U.S. industries would launch a wave of trade actions against 
Canadian imports that could cost thousands of jobs and jeop- 
ardize future economic growth. The Prime Minister said: 


If tomorrow morning, or in the absence of a free trade 
agreement, the American government imposed a surtax of 
10, 15 or 20 per cent on such products (pulp and paper) 
that would be the end of several towns in Quebec, and the 
loss of thousands of jobs in Quebec. 


He continued: 


(Turner’s) Captain Canada talk may even make Canadi- 
ans feel a little better protected. God knows, maybe even 
a little more patriotic. But certainly it’s going to make us 
all poorer. 
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Mr. Lorne Walls, spokesperson for the Canadian Alliance 
for Trade and Job Opportunities, said: 


I can tell you if it doesn’t go through, we’ll all be in 
trouble. Our standard of living will start going down on 
day one. 


Of course, on the face of it, that is an utter absurdity. It would 
take the Americans at least three months—if the American 
Congress can work that fast—to put measures of retaliation 
into place. 


The Honourable John Crosbie, on the prospect of tearing up 
the agreement, said, during the election campaign: 


I think I can quote several economic forecastings firms, 
including the Economic Council of Canada, who indicate 
the immediate results would be a flight of capital from 
Canada, a failure of investment capital to come in here, a 
lowering in the value of the Canadian dollar with a 
consequent increase in interest rates. Those would be the 
immediate economic results. 


The Economic Council, in April of 1988, assessed what 
would happen. They said: 


Failure to ratify the agreement would be unfortunate but 
not catastrophic. 


Although that study found that free trade would benefit 
Canada, Sunder Magun, one of the economists who participat- 
ed in the report—in fact, he led the team—also drew attention 
to the study’s prediction that, even without free trade, Cana- 
da’s “standard of living would nonetheless continue to 
improve.” Again, here we have the voters faced with two 
totally contradicting views. 
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According to Harry Freeman, the executive vice-president 
of American Express, “It could be a nasty scene in 1989” if 
the pact is turned down. “‘A lot of trade complaints are stacked 
up right now, held off because the U.S. government said 
conditions would improve under a free trade deal.” 


But such fears were apparently groundless, according to 
U.S. trade experts, academics and U.S. congressional aids. 
Even Freeman was hard pressed to cite examples of “stacked- 
up cases.”” Indeed, Canada will be, and is, facing the same 
number of American trade cases in the coming two years, 
regardless of whether or not a free trade deal is in effect. Cases 
were expected to be filed affecting Canadian exports of cars, 
beer, wine, uranium, fish, steel and lumber at the time the 
agreement was signed. 

Even Thomas d’Aquino—and sometimes I find it difficult to 
pronounce his name; not because my tongue cannot get around 
a foreign word but because I do not like his tactics—chief 
executive of the Business Council on National Issues, said, 
before the Free Trade Agreement was reached: 


If an accord cannot be reached, the Americans will not 
lash out at us with a vengeance. 
He added: 


There is no question that it is going to become rougher, 
that there is going to be hand-to-hand combat on some 
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individual issues. But we should not reach for a cup of 
hemlock. 


| quote him because I want to put on the record that he did 
occasionally tell the truth. 


What did the media do for us? Clearly, here was a case 
where the media should have helped the public to sort out facts 
from fiction. 


The report from the Royal Commission on Newspapers 
states that the first and pre-eminent role of the media is a 
public service mission. | am sure that Honourable Senator 
Doyle agrees with that statement, because he honoured that 
mission. It goes on to state that a free and vigorous press is 
universally recognized as being vital to the proper functioning 
of an open democratic society. This lays a clear duty on the 
owners of the newspapers to ensure that their readers are fully 
and fairly informed about the condition of the society in which 
they live. 


In a sampling of six Canadian newspaper editorial and 
opinion pages, 11,315 inches of space were devoted to the free 
trade issue. Of that amount, 51 per cent gave the pro argu- 
ment; 40 per cent the negative; and 9 per cent was neutral. Of 
that total negative argument, 42 per cent appeared in the 
Toronto Star, four of the six papers clearly stated that their 
editorial stance was pro free trade, and only two—the Halifax 
Daily Chronicle and the Edmonton Journal—came close to 
presenting a fair presentation of both sides. Several newspa- 
pers ran editorials from American newspapers and columns 
written by Americans, all the while arguing that free trade 
would not affect our culture and that their influence would not 
be too great. 


Walter Lippmann once said: 


_.. the task of selecting and ordering... news is one of 
the truly sacred and priestly offices in a democracy... 
The power to determine each day what shall seem impor- 
tant and what shall be neglected is a power unlike any 
that has been exercised since the Pope lost his hold on the 
secular mind. Now, more than ever before, print deter- 
mines if not how we think, then certainly what it is that 
we think about... Print, principally newspapers, deter- 
mines society's agenda. 


A study of public opinion in Canada from 1960 to 1978 
found that public perceptions of the most important problems 
facing the country were related not only to the actual inci- 
dence of unemployment and inflation, for instance, but also to 
newspaper headlines. So | have examined the headlines during 
the election to determine what perceptions the Canadian 
public may have developed. 


Free trade was the primary agenda issue of the 1988 
election campaign. That is no surprise. Of the election stories 
on the front pages of the newspapers surveyed, free trade 
accounted for 30 per cent of the stories; 45 per cent of these 
were critical of free trade; 38 per cent were pro free trade; and 
17 per cent were neutral. The majority of the stories were 
reports of what the leaders were saying, not providing substan- 
tial information on the subject. Newspapers did not deem free 


trade to be an important issue until after the leaders’ debates. 
Up until that time it appeared that the most critical issue of 
the campaign was the performance of the leaders, in theatrical 
terms. 


General campaign stories dealing with non-issues, such as 
party strategies—as if the reporters could really know what 
those were—advertising, image, performance reviews, projec- 
tions and campaign themes, were equally or more prevalent 
than free trade, with a national average of 38 per cent of the 
stories devoted to these non-issues. The Globe and Mail, 
newspaper of the “opinion leaders,” devoted 42 per cent of its 
front page election stories to non-issues. In addition, 12 per 
cent of the newspapers’ stories dealt with public opinion polls, 
pushing the non-issue, or “horse-race,” total to 50 per cent. 


Perhaps more worthy of that space would have been infor- 
mation about the proposal to purchase nuclear submarines, the 
environment, the proposed national sales tax or the deficit. 


Senator Stewart: Oh, no! Don’t mention that word, please! 


Senator Gigantés: Okay. This focus on non-issues is not new 
to Canadian election campaign coverage. 


In my notes—and I will not read you this—there is a study 
looking at the 1984 election campaign with the same sort of 
analysis. The results are parallel in the 1988 campaign, as I 
had it studied. 


On October 24 the Globe and Mail ran two front page 
articles comparing the Canadian and U.S. elections. It praised 
Canadian politicians as more willing to discuss policy and 
answer questions than their American counterparts—and that 
is true. The article states: 


In the U.S., in place of George Bush, the Republicans 
serve up a steady diet of ‘spin doctors” who are available 
for comments on inconsequential details of the campaign 
contributing to horserace coverage to the exclusion of 
most ideas. 


I read to you earlier that the Globe and Mail gave a lot of 
space to the horse-race aspect. 


To some extent polls are said to make journalists’ jobs a 
good deal easier, in that quoting a few numbers and comment- 
ing on them requires less time and effort than do more broadly 
based appraisals. There are some who would maintain that, 
whatever the concern about polls effectively crowding out 
more substantial issues in the media, fear of their direct, and 
somewhat illegitimate, effect on voter behaviour is unfounded. 
The evidence in Britain is that public opinion polls do influ- 
ence the way some people vote and that they are being taken 
into account by increasingly large numbers of people. I have 
the footnotes, if anyone wishes to see them. 


In 1985 the Roper Organization, a polling organization in 
the United States, found that 9 per cent of the people surveyed 
felt that polls had “‘almost no influence on behaviour,” but 58 
per cent felt that they had “some influence” and 21 per cent 
felt they had ‘‘quite a lot of influence.” 


The Globe and Mail added a new twist to the reporting of 
public opinion polls as well, adding the economic impact 
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factor. Twice the Globe and Mail ran results favouring the 
Liberals, accompanied—just under it—by articles on plum- 
meting stock prices and the Canadian dollar as a result. When 
the Liberals fell down, but the stock market did not rise up, 
the Globe and Mail did not point out the relationship between 
the standing of the Liberals in the polls and what the stock 
market was doing, but it was used visually as a correlation 
which did not exist. 
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If the newspaper sets the agenda for society, then the 
agenda for the 1988 federal election focused on who was 
running the most interesting campaign and who was likely to 
win. If the media are the prime source of information on 
candidates, it is no wonder that there was confusion on issues, 
including free trade. The manner in which the stories on free 
trade were presented did little to clarify the issues. We were 
simply bombarded with conflicting statements, with each side 
calling the other a liar. 


In recent years the scholarly literature on mass communica- 
tion has introduced the concept of a “knowledge gap.” It 
Suggests that the effect of the mass media in transmitting 
political messages is to increase the gap in knowledge between 
high- and low-status voters—well-educated, high-income 
versus less-educated, lower-income—and_ thus further 
enchance the significant information, and thus power, advan- 
tage that high-status voters already enjoy. This suggests that 
the media may not be fulfilling their role in providing substan- 
tial and meaningful information for the mass of average 
Canadians. 


In elections, because the lower-educated groups may not 
know as much at the end of a campaign about the issues and 
candidates as the higher-educated groups, they are less able to 
vote in their own interests and are more susceptible to being 
manipulated by political advertisements against their own 
interests. If there was any election in Canada’s history where 
voters were ripe for manipulation, it was certainly the last one, 
and by both sides. The critique in this issue is bipartisan, or 
perhaps tripartisan. I remember the advertisement of the NDP 
featuring a grandfather and a little grandson going to fish. It 
looked exactly like a Coca Cola commercial wherein Art 
Carney played the grandfather. It is a charming commercial, 
and you feel like running out and voting for the little kid. 


Senator Frith: Perhaps “nonpartisan” would be better than 
“tripartisan.”’ 


Senator Gigantés: Very well, nonpartisan. In the 1988 cam- 
paign many political observers said that the image factor was 
likely to play an equally decisive role as in 1984. The reason, 
according to political scientist Walter Soderlund of the Uni- 
versity of Windsor, is that all three parties were attempting to 
pursue uncommitted voters—the so-called switchers, who, by 
changing party allegiance from one election to the next, deter- 
mine the outcome of the elections. By definition, switchers do 
not identify with any one party, and they are not strongly 
influenced by ideology. As a result, they look to the leaders— 
or, more precisely, to the image of the leaders portrayed in the 
media—as a guide in making their choice. In other words, they 
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look to the results of the work of those who sell aspirin under 
different labels, and use extremely wonderful, cinematographic 
techniques to make their product appear better. 


Said Professor Soderland: 


It is a sad commentary on the political system, because 
public personae are what sell the leaders—and ultimately 
the parties—to the voters. 


As political campaigning becomes increasingly sophisticated 
and more akin to marketing, the voters’ choice on election day 
becomes ever more illusory. Critics argue that political leaders 
will be selected primarily for their skills as performers rather 
than for their vision, integrity and intellect. 

Political scientist Frederick J. Fletcher of York 
said on the subject: 

The moment a campaign becomes solely an exercise in 
political marketing, debate about the future of the coun- 
try drops right out of the process. 
An 1984 study showed that 63 per cent of Canadians depend 
on television as their main source of news. 


University 


Senator Frith: How many? 


Senator Gigantés: Sixty-three per cent. According to 
experts, the dominance of television in political campaigns has 
exaggerated the importance of leaders’ images. The reason, 
they say, is that even in-depth television coverage of election 
campaigns leaves viewers with a superficial impression of the 
candidates. 


John Meisel, former chairman of the CRTC, has described 
television as a “‘major factor in the so-called presidentializa- 
tion of Canadian politics”—that is his word. Said Meisel: 


The whole political process has become a form of enter- 
tainment, a sport. I do not think you can blame anyone— 
it is the nature of our society that we are more concerned 
with appearances than substance. 


Honourable senators, I do not necessarily share Mr. Meisel’s 
view, but that is his perception. However, the television net- 
works do have a responsibility to provide the best possible 
coverage of an election. More and more they use what are 
called the “15-second sound bites.” When I was working for 
Trudeau, those sound bites were 30 seconds. It seems they 
have shrunk them—probably because they did not like the 
quality prose I wrote. Sound bites are catchy phrases concoct- 
ed by party strategists, uttered by the candidate on the cam- 
paign trail. The networks, however, do have the choice not to 
use material if it is insubstantial. Instead, by using those bites 
they help contribute to the shallowness of the campaign on all 
sides, and by airing exactly what the aspirin-packagers want 
them to air. 


One disturbing aspect of television’s participation in the 
federal election is the apparent emergence of concern for 
revenue outweighing their responsibility to cover the election 
as thoroughly and effectively as possible. We saw that when 
the networks were being niggardly about how much time they 
would allot to the debates because they would lose advertising 
time. Perhaps if the political parties had agreed to aspirin 
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ads—and perhaps aspirin would have been an apposite thing— 
they might then have given us more time on television. 


Honourable senators, it was the debate that changed the 
nature of the 1988 federal election and it resulted in an 
unprecedented shift in public opinion polls, at least temporari- 
ly. The impact of this one single media event reflects the 
incredible power of television and underscores its duty in a 
democratic society. It is not adequate for television to act as a 
propaganda organ for political representatives of whatever 
party and for their marketing managers. It deadens 
democracy. 


Honourable senators, let us now look at advertising. The 
worst development is that political points of view are now 
being promoted—and not debated—in a manner similar to 
competing commercial products, through advertising. There 1S 
a great deal of scholarly literature, studies and so on on this 
subject, all of which I have mentioned in footnotes here in my 
speech. If senators feel like reading them, they are welcome to 
do so. 


In 1981 the public affairs division of the Conference Board 
of Canada held a conference on advocacy advertising. The 
Conference Board described advocacy advertising as a means 
of communication that: 


_.. business, government and special interest groups have 
recently adopted to place their message directly before the 
public without intermediary interpretation by the press or 
others not disposed to their viewpoint. 


Honourable senators, as you will see, because I will repeat it 
later, I have no objection to a politician doing that. After all, 
that is what politicians are for. However, I do object very 
strongly to nonpoliticians doing it, because nonpoliticians are 
not accountable. A politician aims for power. He will partici- 
pate in legislation. If he succeeds with his technique, he then 
must deliver. If he does not, he may have to pay the conse- 
quences. However, someone sitting outside the political arena 
and using these techniques, which are so effective, is somehow 
participating illegitimately. To use an example given on a 
television show by Mr. Jean-Marc Hamel, who has been in 
charge of elections for some time, the last election looked as if 
you had a boxing match in which the opponents were carefully 
checked to see that they had gloves of equal weight; that they 
did not have anything with which they could hurt their oppo- 
nents, et cetera. You then let them fight with one another 
under the Queensbury rules, but you permitted the audience to 
pelt principally one of the two boxers with anything they 
wanted to while the fight was going on. So it is a problem we 
must address. 
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In the 1988 election an unprecedented amount of money was 
spent for exactly what I have been describing. It renewed 
concerns over unbridled third-party advertising during an elec- 
tion campaign. The problem, however, is that, as we all 
recognize, putting a lid on it is deemed by many to be an 
infringement on the freedom of speech and of participation by 
a wide range of interests. “Certain people tend to believe that 
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intervention by small and medium-sized business in a cam- 
paign like this is anti-constitutional”, said Mr. Mulroney. On 
the contrary, that is democracy. It is not medium-sized busi- 
ness; it is big business that intervenes. Medium-sized business 
does not have the bucks. 


The United States has already experienced massive corpo- 
rate lobbying through advertising during political campaigns. 
Researchers have suggested that grass roots lobbying has a 
strong impact, sometimes long before a campaign. Although 
causality is difficult to determine, the expenditures no doubt 
play some role in shifting public opinion. Otherwise, business- 
men would not spend the money. 


A report examining ballot initiatives over nuclear power in 
the United States showed that antinuclear initiatives in one 
state spent $231,000 and pronuclear forces spent $1.375 mil- 
lion, managing to shift public opinion. That is demonstrated in 
the documents to which my footnotes refer. The corporations 
involved argued that they did not buy elections but merely 
informed the public. Post-election polls consistently revealed 
that the opponents of the bills used the precise wording of the 
anti-initiative campaign, “the wrong solution,’ when asked 
why they opposed the measure. So it obviously had been 
drilled into their heads by the advertising. 


One concern in the U.S. is that the groundwork for corpo- 
rate-interest- group political advertising can be laid well ahead 
of time by continuous political advertising. Moreover, advertis- 
ing campaigns may even eliminate some issues from the 
agenda by helping establish a political climate in which opin- 
ion polls demonstrate the unlikely success of initiatives unfa- 
vourable to business interests. 


Perhaps the Canadian Alliance for Trade and Job Oppor- 
tunitites felt their work was complete before the election 
began. When Marketing Magazine heard of the Pro-Canada 
Network’s plan to distribute two million copies of its comic 
book, which, incidentally, distorted the issue, one of the maga- 
zine’s reporters called the Alliance for its reaction. Mr. Lorne 
Walls, spokesman for the group, said that the organization 
would not be running advertising during the election cam- 
paign: “We have nothing to do with politics.” Walls said, 
“We've always kept a long arm’s distance from all govern- 
ments and all parties and we’re a little apprehensive about 
being active during the election campaign because now it’s a 
partisan issue.” This is a delightful statement by Mr. Walls, 
because the minute the polls seemed to indicate that the 
Liberals were having an impact in combating free trade, Mr. 
Walls and his organization started pouring out the money and 
putting advertisements in the paper. 


It seems to be a moot argument in light of the 1988 election 
campaign of secrecy, half-truths, the stress on image instead of 
issues, and the “unlevel playing field” that emerged in the 
fight to get information across because of the amount of 
money available to third parties advertising on one side and 
not at all on the other. The Alliance says it got into the fray to 
counteract the lies presented by the opposition. Certainly the 
Pro-Canada Network’s booklet contained misinformation, but 
Alliance ads were also misleading. That alone is one reason for 
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us to look at third-party advertising. Here is third-party 
advertising on both sides that is misleading. You can prove it is 
misleading. 

It is assumed that “handicapping” the electoral process to 
generate a more competitive race is beneficial. That is what 
the Election Expenses Act does. If limiting the expenses of an 
individual who runs for office is good for democracy—and no 
one disputes that, and, for instance, Mr. Diefenbaker has made 
great speeches on this issue—then does it make sense not to 
limit the expenses of others who are intervening in the political 
process? We must give thought to this problem and try to solve 
It. 

Senator Phillips: Would you include trade unions? 


Senator Gigantés: Absolutely. 


What can we do to make sure that conflicting ideas are put 
forth in a balanced way? I think the press has to bear much of 
the burden here. I would like the advertising to be done to be 
financed by parties. If you like what a party is proposing, you 
help that party within the limits of the Election Expenses Act, 
and you do not get in yourself and start spending tens of 
millions on one side, whether you are a union or whether you 
are an association of Canadian manufacturers. One reason for 
limiting corporate speech is that available evidence suggests 
that corporate political advertising easily overwhelms other 
interest-group or private-citizen advertising to secure favour- 
able election outcomes. There is a lot of literature on this issue 
in the United States. 


A sampling of newspaper advertising across the country 
proves this to be correct. Excluding the special inserts from 
both the “pro” and “anti” camps, advertising in favour of free 
trade amounted to 20 times the advertising against free trade. 
In addition, the research shows corporate advertising amount- 
ed to nearly three times more total inches of advertising than 
that of the Liberal Party itself. It makes one wonder who was 
running for election. 


Corporate political ads cannot be said to enhance democ- 
racy by increasing the amount of information in the 
environment and increasing the number of political fac- 
tions participating in policy discourse. Arguably, such ads 
serve to limit the number of participants by changing the 
arenas of participation to costly mass media. Thus, corpo- 
rate political advertising may be anti-pluralist disguised 
behind the mask of pluralism. 


That is from an American study. The problem is that, in order 
to particpate as an advocate of a major point of view in this 
unlevel playing field, one must first be able to afford to 
purchase the advertising. Very few people can. Plain and 
simple, and cutting right to the core of the issue, “financial 
inequalities pose a pervasive and growing threat to the princi- 
ple of “one person, one vote’,” because you cannot divorce vote 
from voice. You cannot have one person, one voice, when one 
person can use the mass media to amplify his or her voice to 
the point that it drowns all the others. 


Corporate lobbying efforts raise important questions on the 
symmetry of discourse. In brief, democracy may not be possi- 


ble where citizens are not roughly equal in their capacity to 
govern, to hold positions on the issues or, arguably, to partici- 
pate. Corporations can potentially become derivatives of the 
“new class”, setting the boundaries of political debate through 
their presentation of technical solutions and efforts as well as 
their ideology through advertising. With financial constraints 
not faced by corporate advertisers, only a handful of opposing 
interest groups can articulate their positions, and, even then, 
not to the same extent as business interests. 
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Equally important is whether or not ordinary citizens will be 
able to resist corporate political ads disguised as informative or 
image ads if they are not skilled enough to question the 
technical claims or evidence presented. There has been a lot of 
academic study in the U.S. on that. 


Until recently the targets of most business lobbying efforts 
have been legislative and regulatory bodies in the United 
States rather than the mass public. Corporate and business 
interest group representatives, aside from feeling elite kinship 
with public policymakers, believed elite access was more 
important than mass persuasion. Efforts could be concentrated 
geographically and reserves of good will and trust developed 
with decision makers. The public was seen as irrelevant or too 
diffuse, with neither the desire nor the ability to understand 
the complexity of issues. 


There was ample questionable information presented during 
the 1988 campaign. A full-page advertisement sponsored by 
Bayrock Yellowknife Resources Inc. quotes Thomas d’Aquino 
as saying, “Free trade doesn’t mean you will be out of a job. 
The overwhelming consensus among Canadian economists and 
the Economic Council of Canada is that free trade will create 
more jobs than it will destroy and the new jobs will generally 
be better and higher paying.” This is fairly modern for Mr. 
d’Aquino. 

Referring once more to the Economic Council of Canada’s 
projection, of the slightly more than 250,000 new jobs, 182.,- 
000 of those would be low-paying jobs, such as those found in 
the retail trade, restaurants and hotels, and only 18,900 would 
be high-tech jobs. 


The four-page insert produced by the Canadian Alliance for 
Trade and Job Opportunities, which I am sure you will 
remember was called “Straight Talk on Free Trade’, was 
chock full of questionable evidence. A question found in that 
document was: ““Won’t Canadian business lobby to reduce 
spending on social and other programs?” The answer was: 
“Not at all.” They have not been doing anything else since the 
election. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association and the Business Council on Na- 
tional Issues have all pushed and still are pushing for big cuts 
in social programs. 


After the election Mr. d’Aquino said that the problem with 
the country was that we had too many social programs. Roger 
Hamel, president of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
after the election, asked the Mulroney government to make 
cuts of about $4 billion a year from unemployment insurance 
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benefits, without specifying that the money should be put into 
retraining programs. Mr. Yves Guerard, chairman of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, has also attacked the same 
programs. 

It is therefore crucial for us, and all politicians, to examine 
the democratic limits on what third parties can do during an 
election before it gets completely out of hand. It may be that 
we should examine the possibility that third-party advertisers 
should express their opinions only through the political party 
that agrees with them; and that such an expression should 
come under the rules limiting electoral spending. That com- 
ment applies to all groups, including unions. There are news- 
paper publishers who feel they may lose revenue in that way, 
but that is just too bad. I think they can survive very nicely. 


If Mr. Mulroney truly believed Canada could retain its 
sovereignty, he would not hesitate to condemn American cor- 
porations for their financial support—which amounted to 20 
per cent in terms of the Alliance’s effort to sell the Free Trade 
Agreement. A sign of the Prime Minister’s sincerity and 
commitment to retaining our sovereignty would be to forbid 
this practice in the future. A sign that he believes in democra- 
cy would be for him to impose the very limits imposed on 
politicians upon third parties, whether they be unions, business 
or professional groups, that want to participate in elections. If 
we do not do this, we are going to become more and more 
Americanized, and important issues will be treated like the 
selling of aspirin. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Efstathios William Barootes: Would Senator Gigantés 
entertain a question? 


Senator Gigantés: Of course, we must have our usual 
dialogue. 


Senator Barootes: | regret being the first to rise, because 
there are important people here who want to ask the honour- 
able senator several questions, but my own is very simple. 


In terms of assessing the free trade reports in the newspa- 
pers, who made the judgment as to whether they were favour- 
able, unfavourable or mutual? 


My second question is: In assessing the articles in the 
newspapers, did the honourable senator equate the Toronto 
Star with 485,000 or so circulations with the Kelowna Gleaner 
with its circulation of 22,000? 


Senator Gigantés: My honourable colleague was obviously 
not listening to me—and I don’t blame him. 


Senator Doody: Incredible! 
Senator Frith: Do blame him. Why shouldn’t we all listen? 


Senator Gigantés: | considered the main newspapers in the 
main cities: the Halifax Chronicle Herald, the Montreal 
Gazette: the Ottawa Citizen; the Toronto Globe and Mail and 
the Toronto Star; one newspaper in Saskatchewan; the 
Edmonton Journal—I did not consider the Calgary Herald 
because the resources were limited—and the Vancouver Sun. | 
did not consider the Kelowna Gleaner. Whether they were pro 
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or against was pretty obvious. I asked my researcher to send 
me stacks of articles and I did a 10 per cent random check. 
Her choice as to whether the article was pro, against or neutral 
was pretty fair. 


Senator Barootes: It was your judgment. 


Senator Gigantés: Yes, it was my judgment. I found that 42 
per cent of the Toronto Star articles were against the.Free 
Trade Agreement. That paper carried enormous amounts of 
free trade articles, and I say that in my study. When I tell you 
that the Halifax Chronicle Herald is balanced, you can check 
that if you like. 


Senator Barootes: | trust, then, that the honourable senator 
made the judgment, and that he did not give any weighting as 
to the circulation and, therefore, the influence of those 
newspapers. 


Senator Gigantés: | am sure the Globe and Mail would 
dispute that any newspaper, even with a larger circulation, 
could possibly have more influence than it has. If I were to 
weight the articles in the Toronto Star, | would say that they 
carried enormous impact because of its large circulation in 
Toronto. There is no doubt that it would have more impact 
than the Halifax Chronicle Herald. That is a fact. 


ronicle Herald. That is a fact. 


However, what I was really discussing is the fact that there 
is nothing much we can do about newspapers except recite 
exhortations to them about their duty to be fair. Personally, I 
feel that on its Op-Ed page the Globe and Mail was pretty fair 
during the election. It was quite clear that it was in favour of 
free trade, but it did give space to those who opposed it, 
including myself. Other newspapers were not so fair. The 
Toronto Star was not that fair and, although it did not carry 
anti-free trade writings, it did carry an enormous amount of 
anti-free trade advertising, and the business lobby compensat- 
ed for the comment in the Toronto Star by flooding the paper 
with pro-free trade advertising. Therefore, if you are going to 
weight the influence, you should weight that side as well. 


@ (1630) 


Hon. Richard J. Doyle: I wonder if the senator would take 
another question or two. 


Senator Gigantés: Of course. 


Senator Doyle: In the course of your speech you told us that 
the question of third-party participation in election campaigns 
is one that is crucial for us all as politicians. That was your 
second or perhaps third reference to ourselves as politicians. I 
am certain you are speaking not just for senators but perhaps 
for people in the other place or for those who are found around 
us in official parties, and what have you. 


Before we start to limit what parties can spend and do, 
surely we would have to have a definition of what those parties 
were. You did say, yes, that you would even limit the unions. 
That is fine. Would you limit the churches? Would you limit 
the schools? Would you limit the noble societies such as the 
Orangemen or the Masons, or all people who might come 
together in a group to talk about politics? Are we to suggest 
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that during an election period these issues that politicians deal 
with would only be open to discussion, to publication, or to 
tacking on to the cathedral door, if you will? That is a good, 
tried and tested third-party intervention in a hot debate. I just 
do not have the foggiest notion, senator, what you would do 
and how you would control this great mass of people, including 
the Doyle family, which has for generations fought every 
damned election with great fervour at the dining room table. 


Senator Gigantés: Would you like an answer? 


Senator Doyle: Are you going to limit all of those people 
and say that only senators, members of the House of Com- 
mons and their appointed people, their agents, are going to be 
able to spend money or act in any way in consort to make their 
issue an issue of importance in an election campaign? 


Senator Gigantés: Senator, I detect a little sock in your 
voice about the word “politician” applying to yourself or to 
me. I feel socked occasionally when people say, “But you are a 
politician.” I still consider myself a journalist, as you probably 
do. We are not politicians, in the sense that we do not get 
elected, but we do belong to political parties in a more intimate 
way than do people outside Parliament. 

I did say that it is a very complicated issue and that we 
should consider where these limits can be applied and discuss 
it. Although you say the problem is very difficult, you do not 
seem to deny that there is a problem. 

I am not second to you in your admiration of Martin 
Luther. The only complaint I have about Martin Luther is that 
he liked Tacitus too much, and he imposed Tacitean grammar 
on the German language so that all the verbs are at the end. 
You can get a set of five volumes from a German professor on 
a learned subject and all the verbs are in the fifth volume. 
That is Martin Luther’s doing. He probably harmed the 
German nation’s capacity to think in commonsensical ways 
because of that. However, yes, he did nail his writ on the 
cathedral doors. 

It is a difficult problem to deal with, but the Government of 
Quebec has tried and, while you may disagree, it has grasped 
that nettle. It took the teacher’s union to court for breaking 
the injunction against political advertising by third parties 
during an election campaign. 


Senator MacDonald: Was it ever challenged? 
Senator Gigantés: It is still before the courts. 


Senator MacDonald: Can you refresh our memory on the 
challenge against the National Citizens’ Coalition? 


Senator Gigantés: The National Citizens’ Coalition went to 
court and won in Alberta, after an attempt to limit them, and 
the federal Liberal government at the time did not pursue the 
issue. They left it there. They accepted the judgment in 
Alberta that it would have been a limit on the freedom of the 
National Citizens’ Coalition. The fact that I think they are 
pretty flaky does not mean a thing. They probably think I am 
pretty flaky. 


Senator Barootes: The judges of Alberta are flaky? 


Senator Gigantés: No. They went to court there. Their 
president lives in Toronto. That is about as flaky as you can 
get—excuse me, Senator Frith. 


Senator Frith: Senator who? Me? 


Senator Doyle: That’s all right. 
evidence. 


It’s just preliminary 


Senator Nurgitz: That is the case for the Crown, my lord. 
Senator Frith: Well, adjourn it sine die! 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jean-Maurice Simard: Senator Gigantés, may I ask a 
few questions before I move the adjournment of the debate? 


Senator Gigantés: Of course, senator. 


Senator Simard: Honourable senators, if I am not mistaken, 
Senator Gigantés did not include a single French-language 
newspaper in his study. I wish you would tell me why you did 
not quote from any of the French-language newspapers. 


Do you believe, senator, that if the newspapers had done 
their job, the results would have been different and the Liberal 
Party might have been elected? 


Do you believe, on the basis of the findings of your study, 
that the democratic process was undermined by the situation 
that prevailed during the election campaign? 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, businessmen quite 
obviously believed they could influence the election. That is 
why, when they saw a change in results of public opinion polls, 
they suddenly started spending millions and millions of dollars. 
It is quite obvious that they (Mr. D’Aquino’s alliance for 
progress and free trade, and so forth) believed they had to 
intervene by spending a lot of money to influence the election. 
I didn’t spend the money, they did. You could say that maybe 
they didn’t realize what they were doing, that they were just 
wasting their money. I am pretty sure they did a market 
survey and must have asked the Americans how they did 
things in the United States, and that is why they did it. 


I think you are being unfair about a very important aspect. I 
have tried to be non-partisan on this issue. What concerns me 
is not which party won the last election. | am concerned about 
the process, about the unequal struggle that reverses the initial 
principle of democracy as formulated for the very first time by 
Solon in 594 B.C., according to which every citizen had one 
voice. When you get the sound and fury of billions of dollars, 
the voice of the average citizen is drowned out. That is what 
worries me. It should worry you too, if you have any concern 
for democracy. 


Senator Simard: It was not my intention and I don’t think 
my initial comments could be construed as accusing you of 
being partisan. I asked you whether in your mind you felt, on 
the basis of your study, that the results might have been 
different. That is important. If you took this as a veiled 
accusation of partisanship, I apologize. | certainly did not 
mean it that way. However, I am still waiting for an answer. 
You did not answer my question. You mentioned what busi- 
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ness people had in mind, but you did not say what your 
intentions were. 

I want to get back to my first question. Is there any 
explanation for the fact that all French-language newspapers 
in this country were excluded from your study? I think we 
should realize that the second largest newspaper in Canada, 
including both French and English newspapers, is Le Journal 
de Montréal. La Presse is another major newspaper. Le Jour- 
nal de Montréal ranks second after The Star. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): What 
do you mean by “major”, Senator Simard? 


Senator Simard: Senator Frith, “major” in terms of circula- 
tion. We have La Presse and we have other excellent French- 
language newspapers in Québec and elsewhere. I must say | 
deplore the fact that Senator Gigantés neglected to consider 
the journalistic habits of the French-language press and the 
treatment it gave the last election campaign. 


Senator Gigantés: I would like to answer your question, 
Senator Simard, if you don’t mind. 


Senator Simard: Of course, Senator Gigantés. 


Senator Gigantés: Honourable senators, I examined these 
newspapers personally. I must say I did not look at Le Journal 
de Montréal. | don’t read it. I read La Presse every single day, 
I read Le Devoir and I read Le Soleil. 


Senator Simard: Senator Gigantés, this fact is not men- 
tioned in your study where you gave all the figures you quoted. 


Senator Gigantés: Senator Simard, I will tell you why I 
didn’t put this in my study. I did not want to accuse the 
French-language press of being childishly inept. Let me give 
you an example: Alan Dubuc, chief editorial writer of La 
Presse said in an editorial, and I could look it up for you, that 
if Ontario was opposed to the Free Trade Agreement, it must 
be a good deal for Québec and Québecers should vote for free 
trade. 

I find this sort of editorial childish: If it’s good for Ontario, 
it’s bad for Québec. Is fresh air good for Ontario and bad for 
Québec or vice versa? 

The level of childishness in La Presse’s editorials was so 
obvious that I did not want to include them in my study 
because it would have given even more spectacular results for 
those in favour of free trade and against the rest. If I had 
written this whole analysis for you, I could not have been very 
kind towards the editorialists and writers of op-ed pieces in the 
French-language newspapers in Québec. 


Senator Simard: Before moving adjournment of the debate, 
I would like to make the following comment: it sems to me 
that Senator Gigantés wanted to make a reasonable, serious 
effort to analyse six of the country’s English-language newspa- 
pers. He spent a lot of time and energy drawing conclusions. 
Based on what he just told us, what he called the childishness 
of the French-language editorials, and because of a problem 
that he might have had with an editorialist, he decided to draw 
conclusions and to automatically exclude French-language 
newspapers from his study. I think that is not a serious study, 
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Senator Gigantés. I will make some more comments later. It 
will probably not be before the summer recess, unless we sit in 
July. If other honourable senators wish to participate in this 
debate, I will gladly give them the floor. Honourable senators, 
I would like to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Debate adjourned for Senator Simard. 


@ (1640) 


[English] 
FISHERIES 
SECOND REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 

The Senate proceeded to consideration of the second report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries (budget) 
presented on Tuesday, June 20, 1989. 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, since Order No. 6, Order No. 7 
and Order No. 8 relate to approval of budgets for committees, 
which have already been approved by the main committee and 
which are simply on the order paper for comment by any 
honourable senator who wishes to do so, I think I should move 
the adoption of these reports since no one has commented on 
them. 

Therefore, honourable senators, on behalf of Senator Mar- 
shall, I move the adoption of the report. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


TWELFTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 
The Senate proceeded to consideration of the twelfth report 
of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 


Administration (budget of Transport and Communications) 
presented on Tuesday, June 20, 1989. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), for Senator LeBlanc, moved the adoption of the report. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THIRTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the thirteenth 
report of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration (budget of Scrutiny of Regula- 
tions) presented on Tuesday, June 20, 1989. 

Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), for Senator LeBlanc, moved the adoption of the report. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


MOTION TO AMEND RULES 5(b) AND 67 REFERRED TO 
COMMITTEE 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition), pur- 
suant to notice of Tuesday, June 13, 1989, moved: 
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That Rule 5(5), be amended to include “legislative” in 
the definition of ‘““committee”’. 


The new Rule 5(5) would consequently read: 


‘committee’ means a committee of the whole, a select 
committee, whether standing, special or legislative, or a 
joint committee;” 


That Rule 67(2) be amended to remove the words 
“which does not fall within the subject matters assigned 
to a standing committee under subsection OB 

The new Rule 67(2) would consequently read: 

“Any bill, message, petition, inquiry, paper or other 
matter shall be referred, as the Senate may decide, to 
any committee.’’; and 
That the following subsection be added to Rule 67: 


(3) A legislative committee shall be composed of not 
more than twelve members. 


He said: Honourable senators, this motion is to be found on 
page v in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate. It is 
self-explanatory, I believe. The object is to increase the Sen- 
ate’s flexibility with respect to committee study of legislation. 

I discussed this with Senator Doody, and he, I think percep- 
tively, said that, as he read it, it meant that we could have a 
committee created—such as the one we struck for Bill C-22_ 
to study legislation or receive legislation, without having to set 
up a special committee, if the Senate wished. 

The objective of the amendments is to add flexibility to the 
Senate’s procedures and to streamline the mechanics for doing 
on 


Very quickly, honourable senators, the amendments that 
would be required would be to amend rule 5(6). That is the 
one found in the definitions section defining committees, and 
adds “legislative committee” to the other committees that are 
already in that family, namely, Committee of the Whole, 
select committee, whether standing or special, and joint 
committee. 

The second change would be to rule 67(2). That deals with 
the powers of a committee and, as honourable senators will 
recall, lists the various committees and the number of senators 
to serve on such committees, as well as the subjects within 
their jurisdiction. So there would be an addition to rule 67. 
There would be rule 67(2), which would state: 

Any bill, message, petition, inquiry, paper or other 
matter shall be referred, as the Senate may decide, to any 
committee. 

By that point a “committee” would be defined to include a 
legislative committee. 


The third change would set out the number of members to 
serve on the committee, and that would be no more than 12 
members. 


I ask honourable senators to support this motion. 
Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 


ment): Honourable senators, as Senator Frith has pointed out, 
when he spoke to me about this a few days ago I reacted with 


a little apprehension and quoted the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Bill C-22 as an example of what could happen if this 
amendment were adopted. I realize that Bill C-22 will be 
passed anyway, but it might provide an opportunity for the 
Senate to set up a whole series of legislative committees, as 
they have in the other place, as an automatic reflex. A special 
committee might be set up to examine a particular bill. I do 
not think that that is the intention of Senator Frith in this 
instance, but it certainly opens the door for that sort of thing. 

@ (1650) 


It seems to me that we have enough trouble manning the 
committees we have now. We have a lot of standing commit- 
tees, we have a succession of special committees and, of course, 
we have our joint committees. I have some reservations about 
this. Senator Frith has explained the mechanics of this situa- 
tion, but he has yet to explain the necessity of it. 


We may be better served if this particular item is referred to 
the Standing Rules and Orders Committee for examination; at 
that time senators may deliver themselves of any opinions, pro 
or con, on this particular matter. Maybe, after the committee 
has made a recommendation, we will be in a better position to 
decide whether or not this is indeed a wise departure for the 
Senate to make. 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, I am pleased 
that Senator Doody has made this proposition, because, had he 
not suggested it, I would have. I support the proposition that it 
go to the Standing Rules and Orders Committee for consider- 
ation and report. 


Senator Frith: Honourable senators, if we would do that 
today, I would support that recommendation. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is this a motion, 
Senator Frith? 


Senator Frith: If that is understood and | accept it as a 
motion, I understand that I am closing the debate. I will 
Support the recommendation that this motion be referred to 
the Standing Rules and Orders Committee. So, if Senator 
Doody wants to so move, I will support it. 

Senator Doody: I so move. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Doody, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Phillips, that the motion be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee On Rules and Orders for consideration and 
report. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, 
motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and motion of Senator Frith referred to 
the Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders. 


to adopt the 


ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Hon. Dan Hays, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 20, 
1989, moved: 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources have power to engage the services of 
such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the purpose of its examination and 
consideration of such bills, subject-matters of bills and 
estimates as are referred to it. 


He said: I do not intend to dwell on this other than to say 
that it is a standard motion required by the Senate for it to 
authorize the committee to engage the services of personnel for 
hearings. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO STUDY ROLE OF PETRO-CANADA 


Hon. Dan Hays, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 20, 
1989, moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be authorized to review the extent to 
which Petro-Canada has met its original purpose, and to 
evaluate this purpose with respect to Petro-Canada’s 
evolving role in the Canadian energy scene; and 


That the Committee present its final report no later 
than 31st March 1990. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO STUDY DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“ENERGY AND CANADIANS INTO THE 21ST CENTURY: A REPORT 
ON THE ENERGY OPTIONS PROCESS” 


Hon. Dan Hays, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 20, 
1989, moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be authorized to review the document 
entitled: “Energy and Canadians into the 21st Century: A 
Report on the Energy Options Process”, tabled in the 
Senate on 16th August 1988 (Sessional Paper No. 332- 
1008) and in particular to examine the energy policy 
observations and recommendations contained therein; and 


That the Committee present its final report no later 
than 30th June 1990. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore. Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 


{Senator Hays] 
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BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, 
June 20, 1989, moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to engage the services 
of such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel 
as may be necessary for the purpose of its examination 
and consideration of such bills, subject-matters of bills 
and estimates as are referred to it. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Hon. Lorna Marsden, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 
20, 1989, moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 
Science and Technology have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel and technical, clerical and other 
personnel as may be necessary for the purpose of its 
examination and consideration of such bills, subject- 
matters of bills and estimates as are referred to it. 


Hon. Finlay MacDonald: Senator Marsden, why would you 
move a motion like that when you have already been through 
the procedure with Internal Economy and got slashed up, as I 
did? Is the cart not before the horse here? 

Senator Marsden: The budget proposal that I took to the 
Internal Economy Committee had as a codicil the necessity for 
the chamber to accept this, since our program of research has 
not yet been fully completed. It was a footnote on the budget 
that passed through Internal Economy. 

Senator MacDonald: Which comes first? 

An Hon. Senator: The chicken or the egg? 

Senator MacDonald: I am serious. 

Senator Doody: Don’t pay any attention to him; he is 
sulking! 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


CHILDHOOD POVERTY 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED TO STUDY RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN ADULT LIFE 


Hon. Lorna Marsden, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 
20, 1989, moved: 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 
Science and Technology be authorized to examine and 
report upon the relationship between childhood poverty 
and certain significant and costly social problems that 
manifest themselves in adult life and on measures that 
might better alleviate such problems; and 


That the Committee present its report no later than 
December 31, 1989. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Charles McElman: Is it intended that this study be a 
continuation of the study that was instigated by the late 
Honourable Senator McGrand, entitled “Child at Risk’? 


Senator Marsden: Thank you, senator, for the question. No, 
this motion allows the committee to complete work that was 
initiated through a motion in the Senate in 1987, which work 


was suspended until the committee was re-formed. So, no, it 
does not follow up on the ideas of the study “Child at Risk”, 
although there may be some overlapping with it. 


@ (1700) 


This is a repetition of the motion put by Senator Robertson, 
who was in charge of this work of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology. 


Senator McElman: Would it be the intention of the commit- 
tee to revisit the excellent research that was done for that 
earlier study in conjunction with this? 


Senator Marsden: Senator McElman, in the first part of the 
work to which this motion refers, we did, indeed, review that 
report. As I said, there may be some overlapping of the subject 
matters, but this will not be a replication of that earlier work. 

Senator McEIman: Thank you. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, June 22, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


[ Translation] 
STATUTE LAW (SUPERANNUATION) AMENDMENT 
BILL 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
has been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-24, 
to amend certain legislation respecting superannuation and 
other pensions. 

Bill read first time. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44 (1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


[English] 
RADIO ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-6, 


to amend the Radio Act and certain other acts in consequence 
thereof. 


Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SIXTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 


tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Thursday, June 22, 1989 
The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 
SIXTEENTH REPORT 
Your Committee has examined and approved the 
budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce for 


the proposed expenditures of the said Committee with 
respect to its examination and consideration of such legis- 
lation and other matters as may be referred to it, as 
authorized by the Senate on Wednesday, June 21, 1989. 
The said budget is as follows: 


Professional and Other Services $35,750.00 
Transportation and Communications 1,250.00 
All Other Expenditures 3,000.00 
TOTAL $40,000.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


SEVENTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Thursday, June 22, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


SEVENTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee has examined and approved the 
budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Tech- 
nology for the proposed expenditures of the said Commit- 
tee with respect to its examination and consideration of 
such legislation and other matters as may be referred to 
it, as authorized by the Senate on Wednesday, June 21, 
1989. The said budget is as follows: 


Professional and Other Services $35,875.00 
Transportation and Communications 1,000.00 
All Other Expenditures 1,500.00 
TOTAL $38,375.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 
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On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Hon. Efstathios William Barootes: Honourable senators, 
pursuant to rule 84, I have the honour to table the first report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try respecting the expenses incurred by the committee during 
the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. 

(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


[ Translation] 
SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 
THIRD REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND PRINTED 
AS APPENDIX 

Hon. Gérald Beaudoin: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
Senator Cogger, I have the honour to present the Third Report 
of the Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of Regula- 
tions respecting section 4 of the Seals Act. 

I ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Senate of this day and form part of the permanent records 
of this House. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see appendix p. 361) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

On motion of Senator Beaudoin, for Senator Cogger, report 
placed on the Orders of the Day for consideration at the next 
sitting of the Senate. 


[English] 
LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
FIRST REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 

Hon. Nathan Nurgitz: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 84, I have the honour to table the first report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs respecting the expenses incurred by the committee 
during the Second Session of the Thirty-third Parliament. 

(For text of report, see today’s Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment), with leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(g), moved: 

That when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, 27th June, 1989, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


PE See 


QUESTION PERIOD 


PAROLE 
DETENTION PROVISIONS OF ACT—REQUEST FOR UNDERTAKING 


Hon. Earl A. Hastings: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for the Deputy Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. I had hoped to pose it to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate because he was anticipating it; neverthe- 
less, I will put it on the record and hope to get a response as 
soon as possible. 


My question pertains to the mutterings of the chairman of 
the National Parole Board, Mr. Fred Gibson, which mutter- 
ings lead me to believe that we are in for another round of 
symbolism or public relations efforts with respect to the con- 
duct of the board. 


He is reported as saying that the legislation we were called 
back to pass in July of 1986 is seriously flawed. Well, had he 
listened to the Senate in 1986 he would have known that that 
was precisely what the Senate was saying to the government— 
that is, that the legislation is flawed. We said that there was no 
way of actively predicting human behaviour. Nevertheless, 
they wanted their bill, they got their bill, and now they have 
come to the conclusion that there is no accurate way of 
predicting human behaviour, and they are going to institute a 
change in regulations and ask the government to make the 
decision. Then all categories of offenders will be deemed to be 
dangerous offenders. 


Mr. Gibson said that had such an amendment existed two 
years ago it would have committed the authorities to keeping 
convicts like Melvin Stanton behind bars. That is utter gar- 
bage. They had all the authority in the world to keep him 
behind bars and they did not use it. Now Mr. Gibson is telling 
us that had he had that legislation he could have done it. 


Bill C-67 provides a parliamentary review of that ingenious 
legislation in three years, that is, this year, 1989. I have reason 
to believe that they are going to do that by a change in 
regulations. 


Can the Deputy Leader of the Government assure me and 
this chamber that no changes will be made within the deten- 
tion provisions of the Parole Act while Parliament is not in 
session and until such time as that legislation is reviewed by 
parliamentary committee, as provided in the legislation? 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, first, I should apologize for the 
absence of the Leader of the Government. I think all of us 
would agree that it does not happen very often. He was called 
to an appointment he made earlier and I think he spoke briefly 
to the Leader of the Opposition in that regard. 


With respect to the question, or rather the speech, presented 
by Senator Hastings, I congratulate him on his eloquence and, 
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without accepting any of the statements he made, I undertake 
to get as much information as I can. 


Senator Hastings: I did not ask for information; I asked for 
an undertaking that no decision will be made with respect to 
the detention provisions of the Parole Act until Parliament has 
had a chance to review that legislation, as provided in the act. 


Senator Doody: The honourable senator must surely know 
that | am in no position to make such a commitment, because, 
unfortunately, they have not seen fit to elevate me to a position 
from which I can provide the senator with the sort of advice 
and assistance he needs. I should, perhaps, give Senator Has- 
tings some idea of the pecking order in this organization so 
that he will not be disappointed in future when he poses such 
questions. 


| will repeat my assurance that I will find out for him 
whatever I can, and those people who are in authority and who 
can give him such an assurance, hopefully, will convey, 
through me to him, that assurance. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


IMMIGRATION 
REFUGEE DETERMINATION 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, I have a 
question I wish to put to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. I am sorry that he is not present, but I am sure it will 
be well received by the Deputy Leader of the Government. 


On June 13 the Toronto Star reported that the Minister of 
Employment and Immigration, the Honourable Barbara 
McDougall, had intervened at the last possible minute to allow 
three refugee claimants, Chei-Ling Wong of China, Hussein 
Mohamoud of Ethiopia, and Nasrin Peiroo of Iran, to remain 
in Canada, despite the fact that the new refugee system 
established by the government had rejected all three of them. 


What is most disturbing, honourable senators, is that one of 
them, a young lady 26 years of age , was so fearful of being 
sent back to China that she slashed her wrists in an attempt to 
commit suicide on the day that she was told she would be put 
on a flight to China that very evening. The young lady dreaded 
so much the potential pain and suffering she might have to 
endure at the hands of the Chinese authorities because of her 
father’s opposition to the communist government of China that 
she was willing to take her own life instead. Honourable 
senators, if that young lady is not a refugee escaping persecu- 
tion from a cruel regime, then I do not know who is. 


The problem, honourable senators, is that, clearly, the gov- 
ernment does not know what a refugee is, and this case raises 
several serious questions about the government’s new immigra- 
tion system. 

Despite the fact that the former Minister of State for 
Immigration, the Honourable Gerry Weiner, stated before the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs that the purpose of Bill C-55 was “to guarantee 
Canada’s assistance, help, sanctuary and haven to the legiti- 
mate refugee in true need of it”, and in spite of the Honour- 

[Senator Doody.] 
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able Barbara McDougall’s assurances that “we are bending 
over backwards to ensure no one who makes a refugee claim in 
Canada is ever removed to face death or torture’, the message 
given by the case I refer to is that the refugee determination 
system is faulty and that, in order to attract the minister’s 
attention, refugees will have to attempt suicide. 

@ (1410) 


I] should like to ask whether the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate is willing to undertake now that his government 
will reconsider the proposed amendments and the comments of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs contained in the committee’s reports on Bills C-55 and 
C-84 of the Thirty-third Parliament, in which such tragedies 
were predicted and amendments were proposed to avoid them. 


An Hon. Senator: Shame! 


Senator Stanbury: | will go on to ask some supplementary 
questions. Although only these three cases have come to light, 
it is surely reasonable to suppose that there have been other 
cases of people being returned to countries, where they may 
have been persecuted or tortured, because they did not get a 
minister’s permit to stay in Canada. Such mistakes are serious. 
Lives are involved. Can the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate tell us how many similar cases have occurred and 
whether the government has any monitoring system in place to 
determine what happens to people who are rejected by Canada 
as refugees? 


Honourable senators, I have a further question. Is the 
government considering any changes in the system to ensure 
that such a tragedy does not happen again in the future? 


Further, as the preliminary hearings failed in the three cases 
which I referred to, is the government willing to broaden the 
scope of appeals to the Federal Court to include the facts and 
merits of a particular case, rather than simply the narrow legal 
issues? 

The need for the minister’s intervention in these three cases 
proves that more safeguards are needed to prevent meritorious 
cases from being rejected. The government must amend the 
law to include clear safeguards. Will the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Senate undertake that his government will 
introduce such required amendments to the act? 


Honourable senators, if new safeguards are not introduced, 
many people in the world may be justified in concluding that 
Canadian compassion under this Conservative government has 
taken a dive to an all-time low. It was to preserve Canada’s 
character as a fair and tolerant nation that the Senate commit- 
tee made its recommendations. 


Honourable senators, I have asked those questions and 
would appreciate answers to them from the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, we will certainly try to get what- 
ever information is available for the honourable senator. Of 
course, certain allegations and statements in the rather lengthy 
speech the honourable senator has just made are not necessari- 
ly accepted. Nevertheless, we will certainly try to obtain 
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answers to the parts of the honourable senator’s statement that 
requested information. 


SSS > ae eee ————EE————E———EEE eee eee 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Rossiter, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Macquarrie, for the second reading of the Bill C-8, An 
Act to amend the Department of Labour Act.—(Honour- 
able Senator Frith). 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, we support the principle and the objectives of 
this bill. I have just a few of questions and I am sure they 
could properly be dealt with in committee. I think it is 
appropriate that the bill go to committee soon. 


The first‘ question I ask the committee to look at concerns 
the mechanics of putting into effect the objectives and princi- 
ples of the bill. Yesterday Senator Rossiter said: 


This amendment is necessary to permit Labour Canada 
to continue to provide assistance to older workers who 
have become victims of major permanent lay-offs and 
who, after exhausting all opportunities for re-employ- 
ment, as well as their unemployment insurance benefits, 
still have no prospects for re-employment. 


I hope the committee will ask: What is a permanent lay-off? 
What will trigger the payments? 


Senator Rossiter listed also the flaws that exist in the 
present LAB program. There are four of them, and they are: 


First, the only industries designated nationally for assist- 
ance have been the very narrow group of textile, clothing, 
footwear and tanning industries. Second, the LAB pro- 
gram contains very poor work incentives, because, even 
before taking income tax into account, 60 per cent of 
every dollar earned by beneficiaries is lost through 
reduced benefits. Third, it discourages private sector 
involvement by fully deducting from LAB payments all 
payments offered by employers. Fourth, it offers no 
opportunities for the provinces to participate in helping 
older workers. 


I commend to the committee that useful description of the 
weaknesses in the present program to ensure that the new 
legislation remedies them. The new program, as Senator Ros- 
siter has pointed out, is called the Program for Older Worker 
Adjustment. LAB has been replaced by POWA. 


POWA, Senator Rossiter pointed out, incorporates basic 
improvements to LAB: 


... One, it is Open to all sectors and regions; two, it is 
based on a full partnership with the provinces; three, it 
offers scope for employer involvement; and, four, it pro- 
vides better work incentives. 
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Again, since we are dealing with the principle of the bill at 
second reading, we support those objectives and hope that the 
amendment meets them. We ask the committee to ensure that 
it does. 


Honourable senators, Senator Rossiter may have said this 
yesterday, but, if not, I am sure she agrees that the bill should 
go to committee for study. I suggest that the appropriate 
committee is the Standing Senate Committee on Social 
Affairs, Science and Technology. I recommend to honourable 
senators that we support this bill at second reading and that, if 
Senator Rossiter moves that it go to the Social Affairs Com- 
mittee for report before third reading, we support such a 
motion. 

Honourable senators, there is one other point I wanted to 
make. At first I thought the bill might run into some difficul- 
ties with the Charter because of age discrimination. I must say 
that when I read the bill I was not reassured that it would have 
no difficulty. I intended to suggest to the Senate that we refer 
the Charter aspect of the question to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. Nothing in 
the language of our rules would prevent the referral of a bill to 
two committees, each committee considering separate aspects 
of the legislation. 

On this point, I would be interested in the views of Senator 
Beaudoin. I think he would agree that the bill raises some 
questions about age discrimination. My own feeling is that it 
would probably escape the Charter by reason of section 1 of 
the Charter. 

@ (1420) 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Rossiter, seconded by the Honourable Senator Mac- 
quarrie, that this bill be read the second time. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Frith: I would be satisfied if Senator Beaudoin 
would attend, as could I, the meeting of the Social Affairs, 
Science and Technology committee, and he and I could consult 
and could raise the Charter dimension itself in that committee, 
or we could ask that it go to the Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee, if that seemed appropriate. 


[ Translation] 

Hon. Gérald Beaudoin: Honourable senators, I would be 
very happy to sit on that committee. I am a member of the 
Standing Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 

I would be very pleased if the Bill were referred to the latter. 
If not, I would be willing to attend sittings of the Standing 
Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology. I will 
then look into this matter. 

Senator Frith: All right, Senator Beaudoin. 

[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 
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On motion of Senator Rossiter, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology. 


STATUTE LAW (SUPERANNUATION) AMENDMENT 
BILL 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Leave having been given: 


Hon. Nathan Nurgitz moved the second reading of Bill 
C-24, to amend certain legislation respecting superannuation 
and other pensions. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-24 covers a simple 
matter, but it seems to have done so in a complicated way, 
because it amends such a large number of federal pension 
statutes. I trust that after my few comments and what might 
be said on the other side this bill will be sent to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology, 
it being a pension matter. 


The statutes that are amended by this particular bill are the 
Public Service Superannuation Act, the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act, the Defence Services Pension Continua- 
tion Act, the Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation 
Act, the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act, and, 
lastly, but equally as important, the Pension Act, which applies 
to disabled veterans. 


The major thrust of the bill is that benefits payable under 
these acts to surviving spouses will no longer be suspended or, 
as in some cases, cease altogether on remarriage. As well, the 
bill will remove from some of these acts provisions that cause 
student allowances to cease if a student marries or that 
terminate children’s allowances at different ages for males and 
females. The proposed changes would also end the actuarial 
reduction that is applied under some of the acts to allowances 
of surviving spouses who are 20 or more years younger than 
the contributor. 


The remarriage provision affects some 2,200 surviving 
spouses of public servants, members of the armed forces and 
the RCMP, members of Parliament and non-career diplomats. 
Approximately 4,500 surviving spouses of veterans and former 
prisoners of war have lost their pensions over the years through 
remarriage. Smaller numbers are affected by the “20 years 
younger” provision and the provisions relating to student 
allowances. 


The government has always intended that the issues arising 
from these particular provisions would be dealt with in the 
course of the significant pension reform initiatives which it has 
already undertaken and which it will continue to improve 
upon. As honourable senators are probably aware, the Federal 
Pension Benefits Standards Act, the Canada Pension Plan and 
the Judges Act have already been amended so that surviving 
spouses’ benefits continue on remarriage. Similarly, the 
Canada Pension Plan amendments removed the requirement 
that student allowances terminate on marriage. 

[The Hon. the Speaker.]} 
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The government is anxious that Parliament proceed now 
with Bill C-24 so that benefits will no longer cease or be 
suspended in this way. Benefits that have been suspended can 
be reinstated as speedily as possible. We are not only talking 
about stopping the practice of suspending or ceasing payments. 
We are also ensuring that people will receive the benefits that 
were taken away from them, just as if this act had been passed 
many years before. 


The President of the Treasury Board has indicated that the 
value of the benefits that would result from passage of this bill 
is approximately $11 million annually for the public service 
pension plans. An additional cost of $28 million will result if 
all remarried surviving spouses of veterans and former prison- 
ers of war apply for reinstatement of their benefits. All of the 
benefits either suspended, terminated or reduced will be rein- 
stated as of the date this bill is enacted. 


In the case of veterans, an application will be required prior 
to reinstatement, and date of reinstatement will be governed 
by the normal provisions governing survivors’ awards under 
the Pension Act. 


A concerted and caring effort will be made by the pension 
administrations concerned to locate each and every person 
whose benefits have been either suspended, terminated or 
reduced by reason of the provisions I have just mentioned. In 
some cases surviving spouses will have received a lump sum of 
money as a final payment under the acts when they remarried. 
In these instances it stands to reason that the lump sum should 
be repaid. These people will then be receiving the back por- 
tions of monthly payments. There will be a set-off. In instances 
where the lump sum would have exceeded the amount owing to 
them in the catch-up of the monthly payments, arrangements 
will be made in a humane and sensitive fashion, through 
moderate monthly deductions, to repay the lump sum they 
have received. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): In 
other words, they will not have to write cheques to send it 
back; it will be deducted. 


Senator Nurgitz: It will be owing, and they may write a 
cheque if they can. 


Senator Frith: Otherwise they can use deductions? 


Senator Nurgitz: Otherwise they can do it through a month- 
ly deduction method. 


As I stated earlier, the required changes to the pension 
statutes are relatively simple and can be made on a timely 
basis. The provisions that Parliament is being asked to repeal 
have been in the various acts since they were enacted, and in 
some cases were contained in their predecessors. Before the 
Public Service Superannuation Act came into force, for exam- 
ple, public servants’ pension arrangements were provided 
under the Civil Service Superannuation Act, which was enact- 
ed in 1927, and it contained both the provision relating to 
remarried surviving spouses and the provision governing the 
reduction in allowance where the surviving spouse is 20 or 
more years younger than the contributor. 
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The restriction of payment of survivor pensions to those 
widows who did not marry reflected the financial dependence 
of a wife on her husband in those days and presumed that on 
remarriage the new husband would assume financial responsi- 
bility for her, rendering the payment of a widow’s allowance 
unnecessary. Under the superannuation plans, the incidence of 
remarriage was one of the things the actuaries took into 
account when establishing the costs of the pension plans and 
the contributions required, and that led to the provisions’ being 
retained even after survivor benefits also became payable to 
widowers. 


Similar considerations about the financial dependence of 
children on their parents lay behind the restriction of chil- 
dren’s and students’ allowances to recipients who remained 
unmarried and account for the fact that under the Defence 
Services Pension Continuation Act and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, Part II, survivor 
benefits were payable to sons until age 18 and to daughters 
until age 21 or marriage, whichever came first. Finally, the 
actuarial reduction made to the allowance of a spouse who is 
20 or more years younger than the contributor reflected the 
expectation that the allowance would probably be paid over a 
longer period of time. The government is well aware that there 
are other pension related issues which need to be addressed, 
and they will be addressed in the public service pension reform 
process. However, I am certain that there will be unanimous 
agreement that these proposed amendments to the federal 
pension plans can, and should, be made at this time. 


@ (1430) 


Honourable senators, today in the other place all three 
parties agreed to give passage to this bill in all three Stages. | 
urge upon all honourable senators the passage of this bill. 


On motion of Senator Frith, debate adjourned. 


[ Translation] 
RADIO ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Solange Chaput-Rolland moved the second reading of 
Bill C-6, to amend the Radio Act and certain other Acts in 
consequence thereof. 

[English] 

She said: Honourable senators, this morning I was told, 
first, that I was not to present this bill; then, at eleven o'clock, 
I was told to present this bill; at twelve o’clock I was not to 
present it, and now I am presenting it. 


Senator Frith: And a couple of minutes ago you probably 
wondered if the situation had changed again. 


Senator Chaput-Rolland: That is it! If I say something that 
does not sound correct, I hope you understand. I ask for your 
indulgence; for medical reasons I do not feel up to presenting 
this bill. 

I am pleased to introduce Bill C-6, because anyone who has 
been in the communication field for 35 years is extremely 
happy to present a bill on communications concerning radio 


and television. At the same time, | am wary: freedom of the 
press is a fragile thing. 


[ Translation] 


Still I am not concerned at all over Bill C-6 which I have the 
honour to attempt to introduce as best as I can, not even as a 
former journalist. This bill relates primarily to what I would 
call the hardware rather than the software. It is much more 
technical, much more mechanical and Structural. It strikes at 
the very essence of radio broadcasting legislation which is 
always somewhat scary in a democratic system, afraid of it as 
we sometimes are, and rightfully so. 

[English] 

The Radio Act, now to be called the Radiocommunication 
Act, represents an important component in the legislative 
structure that supports the telecommunication industry in 
Canada. This legislative initiative is essential to maintain the 
wise use of the radio frequency spectrum for the benefit of all 
Canadians. 


[ Translation] 


The word spectrum threw me for a loop, wondering as I was 
just what it meant in French, and particularly in English. I do 
not claim to be perfectly bilingual. | expressed my concerns to 
the officials and was told that spectrum — spectre in French 
— quite simply refers to the wide array of what we call radio, 
the wide array of the whole structure or the whole architecture 
our country will need so that our legislation on communica- 
tions be state-of-the-art with respect to the structures and 
much more active than it has been in the past. 

[English] 

The radio frequency spectrum is the vehicle by which com- 
munication travels. Broadcast stations, satellites, cellular tele- 
phones, microwave relays, two-way radios—none of these 
radio devices and communication systems will work without a 
guarantee of interference-free access to the radio frequency 
spectrum. 


[ Translation] 


How many times have we not been interrupted by something 
else while we were watching a program or trying to play a 
videocassette? And what about the times when we are out on 
the lawn, trying to use our cordless telephone, and all we hear 
is somebody else’s phone? The purpose of this legislation is to 
regulate these things so there will be no more interference and 
that the onus will no longer be on the consumer but on the 
manufacturer. 


I am not going to bore you for hours, trying to convince you 
that this legislation is a good thing, because as I see it, this 
measure does not in any way affect the quality, the substance, 
the reality or the identity of what is transmitted, but it does 
affect the whole framework of our communications. 


Industrialized countries all have a spectrum management 
system that is state controlled. In Canada, the government is 
responsible for efficient management of the radio frequency 
spectrum. This is the specific responsibility, and | think it 
stands to reason, of the Department of Communications. 
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I repeat, | would not be speaking to you here today if the 
Department of Communications intervened in the substance 
and quality of broadcasts. However, the bill does not in any 
way affect that aspect. This morning, I heard there had been 
no objections and that everyone realizes Canada has to update 
its entire communications system. 


In other words, honourable senators, all Canadians must 
have access to the radio frequency spectrum for their social, 
economic, industrial, cultural and technical well-being. The 
spectrum, in other words, the entire range of this whole 
system, must be managed in such a way as to ensure that the 
use of radio communications as I said before, interferes as 
little as possible with other users and the general public. Here 
| would like to add a personal note. We have more truly 
entered the age of communications. A plane flying over our 
homes could pick up the frequency of our computers so that 
what we were trying to keep private could very easily be made 
public. This legislation is therefore also intended to protect 
Canadian industry against such eventualities and to prevent 
interference by various types of communications, and it does so 
with a lot more clout than was possible in the past. 


Broadcasters, air traffic controllers, the police, ambulances 
and couriers depend on the availability of radio frequencies to 
provide their services. It used to be that when people talked 
about radio communications, they automatically meant radio, 
television and videocassettes, but today, everything is 
communication. 


Anyone who has a heart problem knows what a pacer is. 
Anyone who has been in an ambulance or been connected to a 
computer also knows that it is important to have high quality 
instruments. In this respect, the proposed legislation will 
ensure that the Canadian public will be able to draw max- 
imum benefits from the work done by our engineers and our 
inventive minds. 


There have been no important changes in the Radio Act for 
years, not since 1948, I am told, so that it is high time it was 
updated. 


Radio communications technology has developed at light- 
ning speed since 1905. We have come a long way. We are now 
in the satellite era. So it is high time Canada updated its 
infrastructure. That is why this legislation seems to meet with 
practically everyone’s approval. 


Some of the provisions of this Bill don’t worry, I am not 
going to read all that urged Canadians to develop new applica- 
tions for service and radio communications equipment. 
Canadians will also be protected from the distribution and sale 
of equipment that does not comply. In other words, a consum- 
er will no longer need to put up with the damage caused by 
interference from a micro-wave oven, your garage door will 
not open when you have to open your oven door—that is what 
it means. It will be the manufacturer’s responsibility. 


This Bill is the first thorough revision of the Act since 1938. 
The Government is presenting this Bill to this House because 
of the evolution of technology and the pressure to manage the 

[Senator Chaput-Rolland.] 
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spectrum efficiently—this wide range of structures and this 
great natural resource. 


I would just like to conclude by repeating for you the 
following changes that are especially important for spectrum 
management: 


Take into account non-technical factors, like the possible 
consequences of a radio tower in a community, before author- 
izing radio communications in Canada. I was once a member 
of a provincial legislature and I assure you that it caused 
serious problems when, without asking for permission, people 
set up large antennas instead of planting vegetables in their 
gardens. This caused serious problems for local communities. | 
think that it is extremely sensible to ask for permission before 
setting up such a tower; 


Authorize the establishment, where necessary, of minimum 
technical standards for radio communications equipment, for 
non-radio equipment that can cause interference and for 
devices that are sensitive to radio waves, so that they do not 
interfere with each other’s proper operation; 


Enforce the regulations more strictly by providing higher 
fines and administrative recourse instead of going to court. 


A cellular telephone company—and we know how essential 
this type of telephone has become today—must obtain confir- 
mation of access to the required radio frequencies and their 
use before investing millions of dollars in building a sophis- 
ticated network. 


Above all, consumers need to know that the products and 
services they use are safe, effective and able to operate proper- 
ly under the conditions this Bill will establish. 


Moreover, the growth in the use of radio frequencies in 
Canada over the last few years has exceeded all expectations; 
the cellular telephone is the finest example. Telephone service 
on planes is expected in the near future. We will soon see 
people flying their plane and talking on the phone just as they 
do when they drive their car. It seems very important, but I am 
not too sure that it will work. High definition television 
(HDTV), the satellite mobile communications system 
(MSAT) and the new generations of cellular telephones will 
not work effectively without the required radio frequencies. 


This means that Canada will take its place in the modern 
world of communications, that it will play the role it needs 
effectively. This country is a vast territory that needs an 
extremely effective communications system to be in contact 
with and to understand itself. 


@ (1440) 
[English] 

This bill may seem unimportant to many, but that would be 
a grave misunderstanding. Because it is free of interference in 


its substance and in its essence, I hope honourable senators will 
adopt it. 


On motion of Senator Frith, debate adjourned. 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


FOURTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the Fourteenth Report of the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Adminis- 
tration (senators’ expenses) presented in the Senate on 
21st June, 1989—(Honourable Senator LeBlanc, P.C. 
(Beauséjour)). 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, Order No. 4 is a very simple 
statement of Senate policy. I think we could safely adopt that 
report at this point in the name of Senator LeBlanc. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): | 
would have thought so, too. Perhaps I should not say that, 
because it sounds as if I am being critical of Senator LeBlanc 
and I am not. However, he specifically asked me to stand 
Orders Nos. 4 and 5. 


Senator Doody: Fine. 
Order stands. 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


THIRTY-FOURTH GENERAL CONFERENCE, CANBERRA, 
AUSTRALIA 


Hon. Heath Macquarrie: Honourable senators, we are cer- 
tainly rolling along today, in contrast to yesterday, if I may so. 
I am delighted to make a brief report on the Thirty-fourth 
General Conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentry Asso- 
ciation, which the Liberal whip, Senator Petten, and I had the 
honour of attending. There are many people in the press, and 
occasionally, I am sorry to say, some people even in this 
chamber, who are a bit scornful of what they call travelogues, 
but I want to assure honourable senators that I have no slides 
and I will not be giving that kind of travelogue. 


Senator Doody: Oh, no! 


Senator Macquarrie: However, I shall try to make things as 
colourful and as pictorial as I can— 


Senator Doody: That will be more than sufficient. 


Senator Macquarrie: —but it will not be the same as the 
great travelogues. 

It was the two hundredth anniversary, as they put it, of the 
Australian nation. | commented to our Australian hosts from 
time to time that we in Canada used to be regarded as the 
senior overseas dominion, but that the best we can do is sketch 
our beginnings to 1867. But, lo and behold, these people told 
us last year that they were 200 years old. How they accom- 
plished it is very interesting. I suppose they accomplished it by 
going back to the first colonists from Europe and saying, 
“That is when the country began.” Had we done that we 
would have gone back, perhaps, to 1603, when the settlers 
came over under that great creator of overseas societies, 
Samuel de Champlain. 


Senator Hicks: What year did you say? 
Senator Macquarrie: I said 1603. 
Senator Hicks: Sixteen hundred and four! 
Senator Doody: It was before your time! 


Senator Macquarrie: I do not have time this afternoon to 
discuss the point, but I am inclined to lean to 1603. 


Senator Hicks: Point taken. 
Senator Doody: Refer it to committee! 


Senator Macquarrie: Our deputy leader suggests that we 
refer it to committee, and perhaps Senator Hicks and I could 
be on it. Anyway, I am not going to go back as far as 1534 
when that wonderful, outstanding traveller, Jacques Cartier, 
came to Prince Edward Island and said, with great taste and 
prescience, “Tis the fairest land that anyone could see.’’ He 
was our first tourist and our best one. 


Senator Frith: What about Giovanni Caboto? 


Senator Macquarrie: He did not come to P.E.I. 


As the modern people on the board of trade would say, 
“Cartier didn’t leave very much money in the province.’ But 
we were glad to have him as a very good tourist. 


@ (1450) 


Anyway, we began by admitting that by their calculations 
they were probably older than we are by our calculations. I 
imagine that when the year 2001 comes the Australians will 
have a glorious celebration for the beginning of their Com- 
monwealth, parallel with the great achievement of our nation 
builders in 1867, but, for anyone who likes to party as I do, | 
really did not complain. 


In a more serious way—and sometimes I can bring myself to 
be serious. 


Senator Nurgitz: Not often! 


Senator Macquarrie: Not too often—I think we are both 
wrong and both insensitive in suggesting that the arrival of our 
European ancestors in Australia or in America was the begin- 
ning of our nations or the beginning of our civilization. 


On the very first day of Australia’s bicentennial there was a 
rather unhappy demonstration by the Aborigines of that coun- 
try trying to point out the fact that their civilization, their 
contribution, their culture, was underplayed. I had no trouble 
detecting that feeling when I was down there in September 
and October when the celebration was under way. There is a 
very, very deep and painful feeling of misunderstanding, 
neglect and perhaps worse. 

When I was in Australia, I think like any other Canadian 
who goes there, I was at the beginning impressed by how 
different our countries are. We go to the north and freeze; they 
go to the north to a most lush and tropical country. Their 
south is cold. They say Macquarie Island is one of the coldest 
places in the world. In many, many ways we are different, but 
then, as one thinks that over a bit, we are very much alike. We 
have developed a British parliamentary system in a cultural 
environment entirely different from that which nourished the 
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parliamentary stock in Westminster. Things are very, very 
different, but we are very much alike in our experiences. 


I thought, too, that we are both very prosperous countries. I 
never saw more glorious and magnificent banks than the ones I 
found in the city of Sydney. Prosperity is oozing out of the 
country, yet there are the problems of prosperity that we, too, 
are having trouble dealing with. We are so prosperous that we 
do not seem to know how to cope with our own poverty and 
with some of our own economic differentiations. We also have 
the same troubles with powers, powers which are centrifugal 
and centripetal, since we are both federal states. 


Some of my colleagues went down to Australia a few years 
ago and came back as great enthusiasts for an elected upper 
house, which the Australian Senate is. I found that a great 
many of the members of the House of Representatives in 
Australia would confide to me that the biggest problem down 
there is that the upper house is far too powerful, and that when 
you have a powerful upper house you get that power through 
the diminution of the lower house, and if you ever want to 
compare an American senator with a mere American congress- 
man I think you will get an understanding of what that means. 


I am very mindful and appreciative of the splendid organiza- 
tion of our conference by the Australian people. They did not 
miss an opportunity to treat us as welcome guests, and it is 
always a great experience—and I think every member who 
goes on a Commonwealth meeting knows this—to greet and 
talk with people from such a variety of countries. | am quite 
thrilled by the many new countries from the southern Pacific 
that are joining our ranks, Tuvalu and Vanuatu, and all these 
wonderful people from what we might call micronations. 


I have studied with interest the relationship of Australia 
with those states and compared that with the continuing good 
relationship we have with the Caribbean Commonwealth. 
There is more we could do, but | think that we are very, very 
good northern neighbours to them, and they appreciate that. I 
see the same thing developing in the Australian situation. We 
cannot be anything but impressed by the Australian attitude 
towards their place in the world. There was a time when they 
felt so remote and so staid that they were not affected by the 
problems of the Third World. Now we find them, I think, 
highly sensitive to their position as a developed nation in a 
most important part of the world, where the Third World 
neighbours mean a great deal to them and where the welfare 
of those people means a great deal to the world. 

It would be presumptuous of me, after six weeks, to pose as 
an expert on Australia. I pose only as an enthusiast for that 
fascinating country. Their exuberance is not hard to detect. I 
did receive that famous expression ““G’day”’, but no one, thank 
God, called me ‘“‘mate”, because I didn’t get to know any of 
them that well. I was impressed by a certain lack of modesty. 
We were told that certain buildings or certain churches were 
the biggest in the Southern Hemisphere. I thought I had seen 
some fairly stately edifices in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janei- 
ro, which are also in the Southern Hemisphere, but so what? If 
it was the biggest in Australia, why not make it the biggest in 
the world? 


(Senator Macquarric.] 
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They are a wonderful people, and I had a particular interest 
because their best governor was my ancestor, General Laugh- 
lin Macquarie, who built the great city of Sydney. I was able 
to walk Macquarie Street, spend a day at Macquarie Universi- 
ty, which they say is the liveliest university in the whole 
Commonwealth, and I thought it was wonderful for an oldtim- 
er like me to be there under such auspices. 


Senator Frith: That covers two hemispheres. 


Senator Macquarrie: At least! It was a pleasure to have a 
drink at Macquarie Inn. It was impressive to know that one of 
my kinfolk long ago made such an impact on such a great 
country. I never knew him to be much of a humorist, but he 
did say once that in Australia there are only two types of 
society—those who were transported and those who should 
have been transported. He had a preference for the transport- 
ed people and that led him into great trouble. He very foolishly 
used their talents to build a great city, but he was accused of 
fraternizing with the ordinary folk. 


What impressed me most about the Australian celebra- 
tion—all the wonderful things they did, and their Expo activi- 
ties were superb—was the centre of their bicentennial. What 
did they choose as the centre? Their new Parliament Build- 
ings, a magnificent structure. It has already cost a billion 
dollars. Knowing something about what happens with public 
accounts, it will probably be a great deal higher than that 
when everything is in. Ours, which was built in 1859, cost less 
than $2 million. 


I was lost in their Parliament Buildings several times, but I 
can get lost in a telephone booth. I do not have a great sense of 
direction, except politically. My colleague from the Australian 
Parliament said, “Everyone grumbles about how much the 
building is costing.” But he also said that, fortunately, once 
they have had a tour of the building, they say that it is money 
well spent. This is one of the few occasions on which the people 
of a country have decided that the gem of their existence is the 
heart of their legislative process and the identification with 
parliamentary democracy. 


@ (1500) 


With all their exuberance—and sometimes when people are 
nasty they say that Australians think like Texans, but I would 
never go so far as that, because I think they are wonderful 
people—they put their parliamentary structure at the begin- 
ning. I wish them well. I think it is wonderful to see a country 
sO prosperous, so impressive, so varied, so uniquely endowed by 
God and nature. All kinds of scholars and anthropologists have 
found Australia to be one of the most fascinating lands of the 
world. 


A few weeks ago I was delighted to read that, for the first 
time in hundreds of years, parts of Australia have been blessed 
with rain and that there are now lakes that people thought 
could never exist, and birds are flying in from all over the 
Pacific. I am told there will be enough water for these water 
birds to be there for at least three years. Dormant eggs are 
hatching, the grasses are growing, and it almost encourages 
one to think that the age of miracles has not quite passed. 
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I would ask honourable senators if | might table the report 
of our committee. I was honoured to be with Senator Petten 
and with other colleagues who made up a very hardworking, 
conscientious group—as has been the case with most parlia- 
mentary groups I have been with. The record is impressive. 
The publication of the CPA, which I think is the best publica- 
tion of all the parliamentary associations I have belonged to, 
recaptures very well the spirit of this great Commonwealth 
gathering. This book contains pictures of both Senator Petten 
and me. The one of me is larger, but he is younger and better 
looking so it gives us a certain equilibration. 


Honourable senators, while I was there | had the opportu- 
nity to make a short speech. Sometimes I am not so happy 
about what I have said, but I remember that at the time | 
urged all my Commonwealth colleagues to welcome, not deni- 
grate and not doubt, what was coming out of Moscow. I drew 
upon my old age and recalled the early days of the United 
Nations when we had the bitter cold war in the days of John 
Foster Dulles, and the last thing we should do is discourage the 
new breath of fresh air and democracy from the Soviet Union. 
I feel even better today than I did when I made that speech. 


Thank you, honourable senators, for your attention. This 
will be my last travelogue for quite a while, because I know the 
whip will never send me any farther than Moncton or Moose 
Jaw from now on. 


The Hon. the Speaker: If no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate, this inquiry is considered debated. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


DEADLINE FOR PRESENTATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
REPORT EXTENDED 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 
20, 1989, moved: 


That, notwithstanding the Order of the Senate adopted 
on Wednesday, Sth April, 1989, the Special Committee of 
the Senate on National Defence be empowered to present 
its final report no later than Tuesday, 31st October, 1989. 


He said: Honourable senators, this motion has been neces- 
sitated because of the recesses we have had, and particularly 
because of the initiative which Secretary General Gorbachev 
has taken in relation to the Soviet Union, which has required 
our committee to rethink some of the positions we have taken. 


We have now finished our hearings and we do not expect to 
hear from any more witnesses, but we do need a little more 
time to write the report and of course to have it translated and 
published. Although it may depend on when Parliament is 
recalled, we do hope to complete that in the fall, long before 
the end of October. However, I have asked for this motion to 
extend our deadline to October 31. 

I will be appearing before the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration later this af- 
ternoon. The committee will be asking for an additional 
$39,000, but we have about $20,000 carried over from our 
previous budget so that the additional money we will be asking 


for, for translation, publication and everything else, will prob- 
ably be under $20,000. I hope this motion will be passed. 


Senator Doody: Is this the final, final date? 
Senator Hicks: I certainly hope so. 
Senator Doody: So say we all. 


Senator Hicks: I should point out that my tenure of office in 
this place expires in March of 1990 and I want to be clear of 
this committee long before that. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


MOTION FOR RECONSIDERATION OF DECISION TO CLOSE CFB 
SUMMERSIDE, P.E.l—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell, pursuant to notice of Tuesday, June 
20, 1989, moved: 


That in view of the national commitment to serve the 
development of Canada’s regions and the role of the 
National Defence spending in achieving such an objective, 
the Senate disagrees with the decision of the Government 
of Canada in closing the only National Defence base in 
Prince Edward Island, that is Canadian Forces Base, 
Summerside, and calls upon the Government of Canada 
to reconsider this decision. 


He said: Honourable senators, after giving two days’ notice 
that I intended to bring this motion forward, I do so because | 
feel that this decision by the Government of Canada places a 
very heavy burden on the people of Prince Edward Island in 
general and on the people of Summerside and St. Eleanors in 
particular. Further, I do not believe that most Canadians 
realize what it means to a small province to lose 1,200 direct 
jobs and perhaps 3,000 indirect jobs. That would be equivalent 
to closing out General Motors in Ontario or taking 258,000 
jobs away from Toronto or Montreal. I am quite sure that no 
government, Liberal, Conservative or NDP, if it had a heart, a 
conscience, or any feeling for people, would ever make a 
decision that would destroy that many jobs in a small commu- 
nity like Summerside or St. Eleanors, Prince Edward Island. 


@ (1510) 


We consider that the Sumerside air base alone brings in 
taxes to the local community of approximately $11 million. It 
brings in salaries to servicemen of approximately $50 million 
to $60 million. It brings in sales of goods and services to the 
area of approximately $100 million, generated by the busi- 
nesses that survive because of the number of people in that 
area because of the base. It brings in rents to people who own 
houses in that area. The Summerside air base represents 
approximately 10 per cent of the economy of Prince Edward 
Island. To take 10 per cent of the economy in one fell swoop; 
to take away the second major industry next to the government 
itself from a small province such as Prince Edward Island is a 
blow that has a very serious impact on our total economy. 


It seems to me that if representatives of the government 
would go down to Prince Edward Island and talk to the people 
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in that area they would realize what the base means to Prince 
Edward Island. | think if that had been done prior to the 
decision’s being made, indeed, it would never have been made. 
By making this decision the government is taking away the 
only Canadian Forces base in the whole of the province of 
Prince Edward Island. When that base goes, Prince Edward 
Island will be the only province in Canada without a Canadian 
Forces base. 


Honourable senators, I would be the first to admit that we 
are not in the middle of any great war; that there is no great 
need, perhaps, to train extra people to fly new planes, et 
cetera, at this particular time. However, we must always be in 
readiness. A nation that is not prepared and ready is a nation 
that is falling apart at the seams. 


Honourable senators, already in the town of Summerside 
itself and in St. Eleanors the property values have dropped 
approximately 50 per cent. People who were intent on selling 
their houses now find that they cannot be sold, or, if they do 
sell them, they are selling to welfare families rather than to 
families who have regular incomes. The property taxes in St. 
Eleanors and in the town of Summerside have gone down 
because of the devaluation of property. Therefore, income to 
the town and to the villages in that area is being depleted. The 
property taxes used by the Government of Prince Edward 
Island for the educational system have also gone down because 
of the devaluation of properties in both Summerside and St. 
Eleanors. 


Honourable senators, a great loss will also be felt in the 
tourist industry of that area, because people from other parts 
of Canada will no longer come to visit their relatives who were 
in the services at Summerside base or their families. There- 
fore, because of the closing of this base there will be a great 
loss to the tourist industry of western Prince County and, in 
particular, the Summerside and St. Eleanors area. 


Moreover, until this announcement, the tourist operators in 
that area had been expanding their facilities because the 
tourist industry was growing in Prince Edward Island. Many 
of the motel operators have added new sections and new units 
to cope with that growth in tourism. Now, with the announce- 
ment of the closing of the base at Summerside, many of those 
operators, who have spent thousands and even millions of 
dollars to expand, will find that they now have on their hands 
empty facilities because there will be no tourists around to fill 
their units. 


Honourable senators, many of the small business owners of 
the area will soon find that there will not be enough people 
around to make their businesses profitable. Some are scared to 
death of bankruptcy, whereas, prior to the announcement, they 
were thinking of hiring new employees and expanding. Now 
they are thinking of closing their doors, closing their shops, 
with the resultant loss of jobs. This, in the town of Summer- 
side, which, until the announcement, was an expanding town. 


Because that Canadian Forces base was situated at Sum- 
merside, many of the wives of the service personnel and many 
of the service personnel themselves were leaders in the commu- 


[Senator Bonnell] 
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nity. They were active in the Rotary, the Red Cross, the Se. 
John Ambulance, the Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club and many 
other volunteer agencies. Now most of those organizations will 
be losing their leadership and their guidance because many of 
these service people and their families will move away. 


Because of the closing of the Summerside base the Province 
of Prince Edward Island will be losing money in equalization 
payments, because the population will decrease. At the present 
time there are approximately 1,200 people with jobs that are 
dependent on that base. If you include their families in the 
number that are affected by this closing, the population loss 
will be somewhere in the area of 5,000 people. The current 
population of P.E.I., which is approximately 125,000, will be 
lowered by that amount and therefore our grant per population 
will go down. 


Honourable senators, the whole economy of Prince Edward 
Island will be devastated if we lose this base. If the federal 
government needed to save some money by closing a base, | 
suggest that they could have closed one in Ontario, perhaps in 
Toronto. The people in Toronto are looking for land on which 
to build new housing. In Toronto their land is more valuable 
than their base and therefore they would not mind losing their 
base in order to gain some land for housing. On the other 
hand, we in Prince Edward Island have plenty of land for 
housing, but we need the extra income, employment and 
business that is generated from having a base in our province. 


Honourable senators, many of our small businesses in Sum- 
merside and in the surrounding areas are worried to death that 
they will need to go into bankruptcy in the next year or two. 
Our priests and clergy in the area tell us that already they are 
finding that people in the area are losing their self-esteem. 
Many families are having breakups because some of their 
members have to move away. Because of the loss of financial 
support some families are experiencing friction within the 
family. Many of the children are upset because they are losing 
their grandparents or they are breaking away from the family 
ties that they have had in Summerside for the last several 
years. Apparently, the clergy in the area have gone so far as to 
write to the Prime Minister to try to explain to him how they 
can see the difference in their churches, in their counselling. 
The physicians in the area tell us that, since this announce- 
ment, there is a greater percentage of people who are 
depressed, discouraged and who have nothing to look forward 
to in that section of Prince Edward Island, whereas in the past 
they had great hopes for growth and development under the 
good Liberal government headed by Joe Ghiz. 


Honourable senators, it is appalling to think that all of this 
was done by this government, without any consultation with 
the Premier of Prince Edward Island; that all of this was done 
without any consultation with the Government of Prince 
Edward Island; that all of this was done without any consulta- 
tion with the opposition of Prince Edward Island; that all of 
this was done without any consultation with the members of 
Parliament of Prince Edward Island; that all of this was done 
without consulting the members of the House of Commons 
representing Prince Edward Island. I suspect that they did not 
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even consult the members of the Senate from Prince Edward 
Island. I know that they did not consult me. 


Senator Frith: Say it isn’t so, Orville! 


Senator Bonnell: All of this was done without even consult- 
ing the town of Summerside or St. Eleanors. All of this was 
done without consulting the Canadian Forces base itself in 
Summerside. All of this was done without taking into consider- 
ation the social impact on the economy of Prince Edward 
Island or the social benefits to our people in that province. All 
of this was done in the dead of night, in a room here in 
Ottawa, by the Prime Minister and Mr. Wilson, neither of 
whom, apparently, has any feeling for those who live in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Honourable senators, it was a sad day, the day the news 
came down. I will admit that on occasions in the past it has 
been said that the Summerside air base was not strategically 
necessary for the defence of the nation. In the past it has been 
said by other, Liberal, governments that they were contemplat- 
ing closing the Summerside air base. However, once they were 
informed of the socioeconomic impact and were advised that 
the base was necessary to the economic development of Prince 
Edward Island, that the base was needed in order to keep our 
economy on a par with the rest of Canada, they rescinded their 
decision and made sure the base stayed there. In fact, they 
even expanded it. 


Senator Corbin: Which government was that, senator? 


Senator Bonnell: That was a good Liberal government. 
Since the war, every time that issue came before that govern- 
ment, they always made sure that the base stayed there. But 
they did not take into consideration, necessarily, only the 
military strategy. They took into consideration the social 
impact upon the people of Prince Edward Island. 


@ (1520) 


Honourable senators, that is what this government has no 
feeling for—the people. This government has feeling only for 
dollar bills and it forgets people. It is people, we must remem- 
ber, who make this country great. 


I could talk at length about the tragic decisions of this 
government, the arrogance of this government, the apparent 
inability of this government to see what it is doing to a people, 
what it is doing to a community, what it is doing to families: 
but, apart from that, I believe there is a great need for this 
base. There is a great need for it in that it acts as a search and 
rescue centre for the Atlantic seaboard in Canada: there is a 
great need for it in terms of the protection of offshore fishing 
rights, the protection of our shores against smugglers bringing 
in drugs and illicit products, and the protection against illegal 
immigrants landing on our coastline. There is a great need for 
such a base in the province of Prince Edward Island—an 
island province surrounded by water—to get our people to 
more elaborate hospitals in cases of emergency. We do not 


have CAT scans and all of that new emergency equipment. We 
must often fly our people to other hospitals, either in Moncton 
or Halifax, and this base was certainly a great asset in those 
terms. 


There is a great need for this base because, of course, it 
provides training for the Canadian Forces. It really should be 
expanded to do more research and development along our 
coastline and to protect our 200 mile limit, because foreign 
fishing fleets are now coming within that zone and catching 
our fish. Newfoundland is closing its factories, Nova Scotia is 
closing its factories and Prince Edward Island is closing its 
factories because our fish are being taken by foreign fleets. 


Honourable senators, this base should also be expanded to 
protect us from immigrants. We have found on the coast of 
Nova Scotia immigrants landing on the beaches at night. The 
same has been found off the shores of Newfoundland—immi- 
grants coming from foreign lands by the boatload, coming into 
Canada without going through the regular channels. We have 
found that drug smugglers are coming to our shores in small 
boats, bringing in illicit drugs—opium, pot and hash—from 
the Caribbean, South and Pan American countries. 


Senator Phillips: Where are they landing—Murray River? 


Senator Bonnell: No, but they probably could. We have a 
nice little seaport there. You should come down and see it in 
your spare time. I am quite sure that you would realize the 
great need for the expansion of the Summerside base—and | 
am quite sure you do, it is just a matter of standing up and 
telling the rest of us how strongly you feel in favour of it. 


Honourable senators, I could talk all day about the great 
need not only to maintain this base but to expand it. If the 
federal government wants to save money by closing bases, why 
not close the one, perhaps, in Toronto? Why not close one in 
Quebec? Considering the population of those two central 
provinces, they may not miss a base. But closing a base in the 
small province of Prince Edward Island, with a population of 
125,000 people, means that you are hitting at the heart of the 
economy and at the heart of the people. It means that you are 
destroying a province—destroying the place where the Fathers 
of Confederation put this nation together. 


We hope that when the Prime Minister meets with the other 
premiers in September at Prince Edward Island he will be able 
to tell us that he has reconsidered the decision, that he realizes 
how the economy of Prince Edward Island will be affected and 
that the Canadian Forces Base Summerside will not be closed 
but expanded. 


I could go on to tell honourable senators about other things 
that have happened in Atlantic Canada and in Prince Edward 
Island to hurt the economy, but, since it is late, I will stick to 
the facts about the Canadian Forces Base Summerside. 
Another day I will tell honourable senators how we are losing 
money through the 25 per cent cutbacks in ACOA, or how we 
are losing money through rebates on gasoline, how we are 
paying extra taxes of | per cent this year and another per cent 
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next year, and all of the other ways in which the economy of government reconsider the closing of the base at Summerside. 
Prince Edward Island has been affected. I will leave all of that On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 

for another day, and simply ask senators now to vote in favour The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 27, 1989, at 2 
of the motion I have put before them this afternoon that the p.m. 
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SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 


THIRD REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE 


Thursday, June 22, 1989 


The Standing Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of 
Regulations has the honour to present its 


THIRD REPORT 
(Report No. 45) 


Pursuant to its permanent reference, section 19 of 
the Statutory Instruments Act, R.S.C. 1985, c. S-22, the 
Joint Committee draws the attention of both Houses to 
the Formal Documents Regulations, C_R.C. c. 1331, as 
amended. 


The Regulations were made pursuant to section 4 
of the Seals Act, R.S.C. 1985, ¢. g6, which authorizes 
the Governor in Council to make orders and 
regulations relating to royal seals, the use thereof, 
royal instruments and documents under the sign- 
manual. The Act provides that all orders and 
regulations made under section 4 are “subject to the 
approval of Her Majesty the Queen”. This approval 
was neither sought nor given in the case of the Formal 
Documents Regulations. It is settled law that where an 
enactment subjects the exercise of a regulation- 
making power by a public authority to the approval of 
another authority the failure to obtain that approval 
invalidates the resulting regulation. Accordingly, the 
Committee takes the position that the Regulations 
under report are null and void insofar as they were not 
approved by Her Majesty the Queen. 


The Seals Act was enacted in 1939. In 1947, the 
Sovereign issued new Letters Patent constituting the 
Office of Governor General of Canada. Article II of the 
1947 Letters Patent authorizes the Governor General 
in Council to exercise all powers and authorities 
lawfully belonging to the Overeign in respect of 
Canada. It is the position of the Crown's legal advisers 
that by virtue of Article II of the Letters Patent, the 
Queen's authority to approve regulations made by the 
Governor in Council under the Seals Act is now vested 
in the Governor in Council. 


Your Committee considers that the 1947 
conferral on the Governor General in Council of all 
powers and authorities belonging to the Sovereign does 
not include the statutory power to approve regulations 
made under the Seals Act. If this were so, section 4 of 
the Act would have to be read as providing for the 
making of regulations “by the Governor in Council, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council”. In 
effect, the 1947 Letters Patent would then be held to 
have rendered inoperative the statutory requirement 
that regulations be approved by Her Majesty. It is an 
established principle that an instrument of 
Prerogative, such as the Letters Patent, cannot alter 
the statute law. For this reason, your Committee takes 
the view that section 4 of the Seals Act was not affected 
by the subsequent issue of the 1947 Letters Patent and 
that any orders or regulations made pursuant to the 
‘Act must still be approved by the Sovereign. 


Your Committee wishes to add that it has sought 
the advice of the Law Clerk and Parliamentary 
Counsel of the Senate in relation to the Regulations 
under report. It is also the conclusion of the Law Clerk 
that the Formal Documents Regulations are invalid. 


In light of the position taken by your Committee, 
the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
undertook, in October of 1987, to introduce a bill to 
amend section 4 of the Seals Act so as to delete the 
requirement that regulations made under the Act be 
approved by Her Majesty. It will be for Parliament to 
decide whether to amend the Act in this fashion. Your 
Committee trusts that appropriate legislation will be 
presented to the Houses as expeditiously as is 
reasonably practicable and recommends that, for 
greater certainty, this legislation validate the existing 
Regulations. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MICHEL COGGER 


Joint Chairman 
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John*Michael’Macdonaldh Sunk ee Petes crtleete rn cse cnc. tate este dett sc. = GapeiBretOn as Ae cece cece North Sydney, N.S. 
Jacques Flynn, P.C. ........cc2scsscscssssnsencesnenestebinenetieteenien. cintnsenopeellGbe athe cote eucteaens ROUCSMIONE 2 2. i cana ener Quebec, Que. 

David James: Walker, Pi G15 ccecnce eee eet tes ncperetee aa eer oe MORONtOM, Hie). aod See. osc: Toronto, Ont. 

Rheal Belisle se... ccicesiicvcshs censeces ase Meee EMER ate tonne, ese MRE RRR ME ich Sudburyaiiet ccd heise . Sudbury, Ont. 
Orville! Howard Phillips til). Gabe hed ened Princeweel..onlsit madd HOE... Alberton, P.E.I. 
Azellus Demise PC orncccc screens eee cnrites coisas een: MRR PAIERE oan ostacc asa WatS allem con tiacie seer crcmee: Montreal, Que. 
Daniel Aiken: Laing cxcccnccesccccescs.cosnce dap isens net rete ARUN LEh AE ROEDER a sed Southey onke cnt Ae sae Toronto, Ont. 

Earl Adam Hastings. .c:.ccitscccsssceveveseovecussssenerseenP MM Maneicnen vat cx tiah aheabibheaten sank Pallisersoopthillstta amt tcer sincere Calgary, Alta. 
Gharles Robert MCE rans ccicce ce -cecccs eee eee tet hak nee ath ec on INashwaakeVialley ieee... =... Fredericton, N.B. 
Douglas Keith Davey .........0:..ccccceescseesetcenecrerseesseesennticenenesnennesenecnseeenseet Viorkate nyo. cack oT. Toronto, Ont. 
Hazen Robert Argue, PiC........:..::.-25.0:00: AMT RON, TORII, coc Repinal:xiieie, tisweee.aokt od 4 Kayville, Sask. 
Douglas Donald Everett ..........0.0.cccccce cece reetitseeneseereneneeesseeeneaneneenenereeneenees RortiRouset# nett eae sess: Winnipeg, Man. 
Andrew Ernest Thompson ...2...2<.....000c0s05.s6s00onsne- cache eeeteRnech ebsaMlanstsyS eweneese Dovercouttec seo ee Kendal, Ont. 
Herbert O. Sparrow .......::..0:ssecsssssesesresnenecsedesensetientenancentscestantnsnchsnssndehandecseeesea Saskalttchew anhet emt .ccer ceases North Battleford, Sask. 
RichardJames Stanburyeic.c nents tite een ca treeehhoctken eeharo enters sass 2 Work Gente -aept et ees coss scone Toronto, Ont. 
William John Petteti isc ccccccccccs Se ete hte eens Bonavistawe sce er ens St. John’s, Nfld. 
Gildas LiMObwat i ..s..0xcossesnseced inne san Aeeesed lr «ACR AAS Het etapa a8 StepRose tea) SMe ooo. St. Vital, Man. 

Ann’ ElizabethiBellietavots, 2090 Paar foil, eo. Peper trae aes, Me taser eee en Nanaimo-Malaspina ...............005. Nanaimo, B.C. 
EdwardiMs lawson 2iktee sii Be taeee OA RE cele nee aueeadaen et enc clck Vancouvienst: get eee cc eccsnssteste: Vancouver, B.C. 
George Clifford van Roggen............cccccceeetiee ities nenes esses cettensrenneneneeneneene Vancouver-Point Grey ..............05 Vancouver, B.C. 
Sidney L. Buckwold .....c::...tccsssssscrsesessesserseasesncnertecvensedeueeniaaaeh ateraa sense fabees Saskatoonmecepe srteec ee cree: Saskatoon, Sask. 
Mark Lorne! Bonnell artes. fice tet rene sstteneee eee nee cee remeron eo MiulpraiyaRuv erypmentt attr... 2ccc-cc.,,s0r< Murray River, P.E.I. 
Henry D. Hicks... ccs seccccicecetssee cgscsces ss RO GRAAL DRUMMER RD har eld Beare oca The Annapolis Valley....................- Halifax, N.S. 
Bernard Alasdair Grahame 4s eerste terete ete ents sheenan en aet cetera Mihesmishlands: sees see esc... se. ee.- Sydney, N.S. 
Martial Asselin) RiGee. Sabie, Ses eT ee ERE che eeence senate ee Stadaconat ges 24h eo... oaschsentee La Malbaie, Que. 
Joaam NORMAN ccc eae ee eee cokes cee Se ccna es ead ec os See IID es sects ore Pee leet ieee teas chee en oa Seen, Caledon East, Ont. 
Raymond J.'Perrault, PoC) iio) he a Lee occol North Shore-Burnaby ...................: Vancouver, B.C. 
Maurice Riels PCy iscsi Re 2 AO ETC HE IY MOORE eer eer cea Sha wine da Nivea. eee roses. connate Westmount, Que. 
Louis2J#Robichaud MPiCiy. een ee, Pee tet eet canter eae te erate areata rsa eAcadie=Acadiaty.......ssc0ns.seceeees: Saint Antoine, N.B. 
Jack Austity PoC oes c vce oecsconcccceas ease cece IT ON tet termes eter ren ae VancouvenriSouthieet te tceccrce oes Vancouver, B.C. 
Paul Lucier} 22414. 2 er AR OETA EUS AN fer contenant inkon. ise ek, ete <.. Whitehorse, Yukon. 
David! Gordon Steuart o.ccseccscp ecco cone ee rte arom ett fee seta Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. Regina, Sask. 

Pietro RizZuto sec. cccccccsceceeecss BO re AREER sah Parente trace Repentigny........... + Aes reane ge hee PS Laval sur le Lac, Que. 
Williqv Adams <...c-c:cedicccccusssescncedeccosrecesds ce-ch Re one et ae te ee eee tm are i Northwest Territories .................. Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
Horace Andrew. Olson; Pi @seeneiie. ete Weenie eet et ence sceseabnre tia deee de cee AlbentarSouthayantere meets eet Iddesleigh, Alta. 
Royce Fritheag oath ais noe, 0 CALs GRREs Rte, Me SEER ee Sa @ountypllanankPe etc: cntrcseee: Perth, Ont. 

Peter Bos cero cece sheste le eewehh enh nrnateossosereccas vesa les ee aE ces NWiorkeGabotome me accra Etobicoke, Ont. 
Duff Robbins P:Ge secs cesca te ccetec cece sea rane eed een rc RediRiver®.. notte settee Winnipeg, Man. 
Joseph=Philippe Guay; Pi Cin. isco se svosecge ssn cys earner ene age sncaeson ds trees StmBonitacew neers eaeetor nt St. Boniface, Man. 
Stanley’ Haidasz, Piece. teresa cc sre i nn ese eee armen a ovees Moronto-Rarkdalemec nae Toronto, Ont. 

Philip: Derek Lewis. 5, f.toc. cess Secs ace steps re cnet ac cceeann atone enn co aneeetars StevJohnis 2 gcse ces ee es St. John’s, Nfld. 
Jack iMarshialllis 350 eect tery ee teen area cee scan a eters meen centres Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe... Corner Brook, Nfld. 
Margaret Jean Anderson ..:.2.c.:cccsssccercennctetricnrcceccatteatensetetessdensesteretaerecsoueatvons Northumberland-Miramich ......... Newcastle, N.B. 
Roberts Muito tera eee eee eee eee aa eee ner ne Snecertec cree se near Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Norbert. Theriault: osc rete et eee ea eter cere Baierdt Vinweamater a es eet Baie Ste-Anne, N.B. 
Dall it Wicd es oe eee ne en te et ren renee Montatville sere tore ee Montreal, Que. 
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ROU DS © | 501 A Sian een ee SEI (el ee ee Montreal, Que. 
Rewind VarmesiBaOUr tied, Bo o.caccssssconnvsctsncesseniecs avon AOE. ROBE o sacclo se a Soctiins ae oe ON Regina, Sask. 
ROUGE OES ec Beil sas: icacisnd eacohaecoic cis Cauda oe Grenville-Carleton......0.0.00000..... Ottawa, Ont. 
MaRONOM CNS eR ate. cn Dakelandtmekep tts eee Warspite, Alta. 
Oy ee HeeDON Bea S DEAK Er) io08 osscss-snuuescarseciors csuychincsca a ee Kennebec 2.0 Sehr hie ic ae 1. Montreal, Que. 
aT ANY) [e130] FAG) ae eo ane EO hc a AMMO 8 I The,Laurentides....... 22 A"UOr! Quebec, Que. 
SND O OG a isso scisckensierscsceus a nk Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s, Nfld. 
PRS MACOMB ICM ih rioe Las wiivns asc csr ae eR es cess EI DISDOT OUR ee scsi acs cia one Victoria, P.E.I. 
athamo Name ye Meek RR sccnssucscncc ROOT Leanne. Wanmipes North. ccc seesccuetccacs. Winnipeg, Man. 
Chm BaSherwocdst, alteewei......... itoumeol hh baemhiedy aod nahh a LSU FET Ec oe ea ee Norton, N.B. 
REICOTNIAD) SLOMEr YANN MR oc inirsctr amines Oe Bloor and. Y ONS accesses, Toronto, Ont. 
Reber Maichachitpteld OME BN. occ scnceucssiscccsccunte, Soe MANN Ottawa Waniet. st sme Ottawa, Ont. 
WilhamiMicDonought KeWyAsntyoccccscccssoccsescacnera-acisivcsscttetteehh ROM SCVCEN fiearcote. i. Baibars! Mississauga, Ont. 
SACq Css CDs a AVC cscs tstntooncasse A ROR yee. NY CIR OLON A nts: Montreal, Que. 
EON ES Sells Tce, La, ee ee OTTO. Saas NIT Cc Ee or eee nr ie Westmount, Qué. 
Ehilippe Deane Gigantes WOM coisas scien Mee enn Desbonimiens .gancces tse eos Montreal, Qué. 
JORNGB A DeWalt AUT ARERR cao ccc incs sco OR A OL. Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield, N.S. 

BA IGHa CLK IRON dP io cw asc Cnn SOuthiShoremea eee ee eo Halifax, N.S. 
DeeODONCHSuCralstem., MMU aie aseccinnaitancat.. «MO... Nero LOrOntOwe., bie ee Toronto, Ont. 
NAG BOCs ht OU coc docssnsia AOA RD renin eA. WOFONLG COREE Nok occ ce Toronto, Ont. 
ChaslicoWatte: 2 Wi te RURI csccosascisossaeisintnnnnacn eometad 1) Cha 0) eon eae ee Kuujjuaq, Qué. 
Dorma a nsd cMetyRG8 MA INE, csc yiccehcnsSseriiesosacosesdiescoicccs WE Toronto-Taddle Creek .................. Toronto, Ont. 
Reonard, Stephen: Marchand iPsC.3 o.oo cescecceceorsecccs te were. Kamloops-Carib00..........0.cccccccce. Kamloops, B.C. 
Deansel Rail eld ays MOE cesses cssssoresssavascas IR IO Cala Eee dk a dancing: Calgary, Alta. 
VOV COMP ALR DAMN HERE OUR ERGR oii sicsorct onsessnvsevcancsc, MOUTEARRA. MPCLUBTIG EE cet ae ee, oe Lethbridge, Alta. 
Colin UK enya st UE a scccsaelescaisonenreacecass S02 SE. Bid catt Menuhin a Ottawa, Ont. 
PactreaDeeBanes PGC). LOI ccc! cscsocecsierenesorcacscitic.. ROA. De aUNallicne:.2. ec. ee. de Montreal, Que. 
AllantlosepheMaePachenP 1089... os cccssineccncianian. Sane. Eighlands-Cansom eee R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
ROmeog eB lane SOE VE oie asecciscicarsseolpiodeyiecs,,. SEL. Beauseioute ee ct, ahs eee. Grand-Digue, N.B. 
EymatdsGedrgestC One meee Ts etc ccccess sss nossa RU CIT, Grand-Sault, ion eee Grand-Sault, N.B. 
MP NOMasilenriMere bine NEY ccs ceccchowcscscd accra. ALAR ORNS. Dexbanaudiéres. 6 ocak. Davidson, Que. 
Chattes IODER TUTE UWI 52 cc cavsensscncs, BRE. ONCGI eR fifo ce eee co London, Ont. 
RinlayeMacDonald SOY OMT cick sesessscinascecectess ccc AOE. LEU icy ct 2 een ee Ree ea Halifax, N.S. 
BKCHAS Mar yRODEESONISTIII oo cssinnsvssasricinaniiemccerpenses AOR... RAMEN AC ne ey a Shediac, N.B. 
Bistath ios WilliarasBarootesw... i scciscosscssaorecesclons ile’ of otl Regina-Qu’Appelle..........000000..... Regina, Sask. 
PiChArO SDV cei) RRM oo iseutocdieoraiectlvac ancccatt@e wl... INOCth YAO Keene ene Toronto, Ont. 
PAUDavidiy,.... THINS 2 ORO UP ce sicora dented Uo rbelA suede. Bedi Grd tt. 20. inccaee Montreal, Que. 
NeaMUMaUrCeISIMANID, OIA Fs ccccccinssesiconenanctlcuct MeOY Aten EGmiundston: sic 7e eae one Edmundston, N.B. 
DAICH CE Rop ger CemeRA mI EME isc asuicenastarcstnce gn A CGA ued. om. WEAUZON Mere. Beatie BanMiae eck vsi West Brome, Que. 
INGOIADIEA thinsh. OPA wa icc cccsescssccreonti eae A. Mark Rata (8a coli sci oi 90 koe, Markham, Ont. 
EUTEINCOODT ANCL Ss oP IMIR, cn, coctieannc coe, ART. Newfoundland cc ccc cvcccsecienesiccs Port au Port, Nfld. 
PUCOO USCS eC reriees IIOY IIS dacs sins REM Le Prince Edward Island..................... Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
UA rte Y SOOM og chssencnciuiicacia eae eo. Manitoba tage techn ie. Winnipeg, Man. 
TOA DVEAZINA iets AMD OME T  ciaiincinanes, ACT eA Dejla Durantaye 65.6 cssiscacccaceexecsccs Montreal, Que. 
Gerald RAO ttenbeimer! 2OR RYE icsisisssociscacccsmecersatia eta Ae. Waatesford Trinity, ..scccocevecnccowe uss St. John’s, Nfld. 
FOCHIBOIGU CHANT yt NEE I ice vccspueessninisedscniien AOS AA. GON Cer BRI Pre, tn uk Okan te Ste. Foy, Que. 
Solange Chaput=Rowmandoe awe’ coo cssiccsesercenacsons. eee eeoincureh OTN ES COS Se ee eee nee mone Montreal, Que. 
ICETVAC CTI] SST et, FW 3 a fs TT De SalaBentys 2 bruce cso dale Quebec, Que. 
SenaldPAtBeAUCOIUe, wewBIR Ya coaccccecnclacuasce WARIO RigouGyaene 585 Sipe. hc wee Hull, Que. 
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Adains, Willie R04. SOR... coe coecconcntecennerecteuniencbaHte omen -aemipeeneitnate ses ae Northwest Territories ................... Rankin Inlet, N.W.T. 
Anderson, Margaret Jean ............ccccsececetereneretenenensneneesesesenenenenenenseeeesseceress Northumberland-Miramich ......... Newcastle, N.B. 
Argue, Hazen, PC... ccsreceecreeneceecnncrwesnncenterenavect stil dae ctbiihten onsen | of (este a hdc wien oes eer Kayville, Sask. 
Asselin, Martial, P.Co) (iti. oe cececmecnnsesetstnanitraneas tinct e ochttadeentnenss sneer STAGacCOMaleeen cece rains ere La Malbaie, Que. 
Atkins, Norman’ K.., 22 Pantie nc ecsacocecncasesneosmost dh oprvneteastenlan mtdea een ete renee: Marrkhaimiprecrnc terest cloereeeeceeentte Markham, Ont. 
Austin, Jack, P. Can Sires occa cnsceseensnsencennsavaeecosnis i Menge inert naire Weanveoringete SOMA sc oonarccasccactcbocseneatee Vancouver, B.C. 
Balfour, Reginald James..............ccccccce neces nee sees rent ereneeseneneeeceeneneneseceecees | SCA alee ema sg Sabena ore tse Regina, Sask. 
Barootes, Efstathios William ............0..c:cccccce cceee tees ee cere rs eseeseeeeenesesenerentens Regina-Qu’Appelle......................... Regina, Sask. 
BaZith, JOA cscses-.. che tse RL eee = cae ac nswome son Rm nen een ecncn Se cE eeUb ea teas ar DewaiDurantayere. ees tee Montreal, Que. 
Beaudoin, Gérald-Ac. 81.2 UIE... ecccesecccscascersuserinerenacesnsbentbhish Sua etetere sc eneace aT eed oubma armaracser eanetea Recaro Hull, Que. 

Belisle, Rhea occ. tRlek se en sencev ean cntuannesemtantasosyasst een Ueananare tare Jencmewes SUdDUY eer ear eee Sudbury, Ont. 
Bell, Ann Elizabeth 2.0.0.5. cesssencenseanenerenenensnertdensnsneseeberensasnnaenerenece Nanaimo- Malaspina .................05 Nanaimo, B.C. 
Bielish, Martha Po ......cccccccciteee ee ssecerecereensseneeerernenenenenerseessevessenanchenanenteneseney eakelandern eee ecco Warspite, Alta. 
Bolduc, RCH ..c.u titer doen cuncesnnienson onc FORM CAIN & ce REN IR A recite GOliCReeer eet secnc ies ene Ste. Foy, Que. 
Bonnell, M. Lorne ica. 22 Ud... ceeccccncnceossnneessencbaneneseepteavsdeenened leldeet¥ eas snvee IN ATION AL RINE Re conc eccccceemneeacoreescetcecese Murray River, P.E.I. 
Bsa, Peter 0c Ree eo oes cect erases ccemnnynu acta tvenratnteneacihe demmeaae ries NV OLk=CADOO ere eter cnc ee Etobicoke, Ont. 
Buckwold, Sidney Le ...c.c.cccce ec cccecsceceesceneeeeneesereneneesseanenensnereenstnensereneatnes Sask atone ee tee asa enness Saskatoon, Sask. 
Chaput-Rolland, Solange oo... ccc cecseceeeees testes er eeeeeenenneeneeneenecneenneerercencees MillecIslesae sme eesti ets csnee a. Montreal, Que. 
Charbonneau, Guy (Speaker) ...........:cccccccecee eee eerie eran reece reeneeeenein KennebeCau sateen tome serene Montreal, Que. 
Cochrane bttrele tt 2 90 ces ea ecea ss ecpncerrscnnsa Reh Meativeatteithenmer tere sence Niewfoundlandeneeesecse netetes cee Port au Port, Nfld. 
Cogger,, Michel 0.0.0.0. i cei iecceceecnennenserserensesrenserennenseneecenterensenaenaenseseesens EAU ZONE are ce terre teeny oan cetarceane West Brome, Que. 
Cools, Ane Cor see a ncctrccescucsicssnsavneaenecenedenesosse shots tod tar metisn mnt Morontoj@entlerer a eee eee: Toronto, Ont. 
Corbin, Eymard Georges 2.0.0.0... eects neneereetecneeneneaneteeeneneenensencetiscasens GranGssaultinn nee eee cee oe: Grand-Sault, N.B. 
Croll, David Ao. o.ctt Dio ex cate cade ecncneenncesserteren st onwnnp ont sesne re renemeat nr MorontO-Spadin ares eerste Toronto, Ont. 
Davey, Keith 0. ..o-- tek tei AM ts vccerneccunninenttosedetienscenersorseancauh Mecbtnee ms teats VOT Kee ee ese eee Toronto, Ont. 
David, Pal esc cuce pth ester Peete oe vec esnarstess suenpvsnegena tector quaceoe te nt ANE RLIRN ae Beclordetece tee ees Montreal, Qué. 
De Bane, Pierre, PJ@ eee rtetescccccsecc tse steven sans acceunrse mans sodeugseaste Mranieateen ert DelaeVallieresnc vce score Montreal, Que. 
Denis, Azelltis, P.CHUA Ot QIU Tessar tere cacsconeete case nonncone canee Peo nticts eemeeetiaee se ees ar Sallemen etcetera Montreal, Que. 
Doody, C. William oi... ieccccccccceeeneeeeeiseaeeeeaceneesecsneanenssaneaneenseneenranees sense Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s, Nfld. 
Doyle, Richard Joi. itcedecesccecsteeeseesscencensnnsesenncaneeteensgarscnstennenconsenes IN OFC RY ONnkjeee eee ee ene Toronto, Ont. 
Everett, Douglas Disc iiid i lecccccccccescerecesescsnsneneronananenenensscatnanenenettensesesens RontiROuse cca eee ects: Winnipeg, Man. 
Fairbairn, JOyCe .....cccccccccccsccsselescssessescssencneceessceeseestecsencesscananensedensseasererensntes Weth brid Spee merce eee recte ees, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Flynn, Jacques, PoC. it. ccccecteceec eee rereeateneesensesesnesssasenseesnaneenetisttessenscses ROU geMOnt erect ste erteee: Quebec, Que. 
Frith, ROyCe cb cc). ncle teen ee leek cs ccensonseaeeocadecenesMucduench stiches lnevrerssdeensaenrecet cree: Countyglbanatkeees es cee Perth, Ont. 
Gigantés, Philippe Deame.............cccccccccecteesee eee eeeeseee ees een ise eeeneeneeneceateetinceiee Dewionlmicigeescee ee ee Montreal, Qué. 
Gratstein  verahmicl Sepa emi caterer grees ae cee ey nee ne pe emetic scar ce aor MetromlonontOee eset Toronto, Ont. 
Graham, Bernard) Alasdairic. cic c.cccscc.cccoccscreeecnerseccneeeeeessfretertverenebeseesrsnerstees MineakltchlanGSmeesere eterna Sydney, N.S. 
Guay, Joseph-Philippe, P.C. 0.0... ccc eee es eerste ee teseerenseneneensnsensenescecess SteBonitaccsee Seer ce eae St. Boniface, Man. 
Haidasz, Stanley, PEG, Bene nonce corccstecanseancstrtcnsnsaseeescinteaioene Mesnemensnerats mROTOntOsbankGalem mn eer Toronto, Ont. 
Hastings, Earl A... hi ieccccscscesteseeneneeneressenceseseenescetassnvensnstnebsenatcnssnsanes Palliser; Foothills 22.--se.teecceecre-=- Calgary, Alta. 
Hays, Daniel Phillip .............c cece ee reece ees eee reseeeeteeeeseeseneancnennennsereneeneeses @alpanyre toe ree Calgary, Alta. 
Hébert, Jacque ......-.-cecccssneeeensarsnsversnenenennenenecnensanensontasrastasnunensnenesnrnsnenennamansinn Wellin StOmt eect actuey eee Montreal, Que. 
Hicks Hemry” Dino ticccsce cc ctatdes soars shed ee tee enndcrtnnr ects sons cunrbberes Eatensevcurencer emer ihe Annapolis Valley2...2).......-. Halifax, N.S. 
Kelly, William McDonough «0.0.0.0... reece nee cen ieeeeieterieeeneeteneetien Pont Severna em ate cee et Mississauga, Ont. 
EMMY; COMM secs coroscagetee core, foes iecaecs ates Oenta, cess sees ube arses ens emesAarcam nese Rideau tenis ciao ae Ottawa, Ont. 
Kirby, Michael. ........:.c:0ccctcctscsssectenesssnecseseversrssrceuanoneeserorneneaseneaanenistcesenibis SOLLCHES ONC eaten eee eee Halifax, N.S. 
KID TCO. Bear rege ce aaah ao nem TOO cat rae WiCLORI A ee a ne Westmount, Qué. 
amg, Datel Ao iecscg ccccrscee ccs Sethe peeaaays see natant actener swell aanerene rior South VOLK ee ve tect ome ioe Toronto, Ont. 
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Baye Netty GW TENA eee ear een VANCOUVEL Tr eee ean ea Vancouver, B.C. 
Bepla nes HeMmand Bete ieet thins Oreo ccauces Seen ek n ENTS Was bac ead, ark oe Ser nce Montreal, Que. 

Be BANC ROM COs, BIC ie west Sovvhcccssdescss accoen et eat eee BOaUscjOUr cick wise fs tl Grand-Digue, N.B. 
EUAN AMICUS a CIC er ee ae Dedanaudiere sea ese Davidson, Que. 
ECW SMD WOCKCK Gees. ee BE aOMce eect ON ie ter St. John’s, Nfld. 
CRORE MUL Sie De os ssc AK ON ene eeu kan) Whitehorse, Yukon. 
MASDOQ MONEE AV Ber acc. ssn ee Palifaxmerres ees) A Halifax, N.S. 

SERS OPEN UATEST 45 ee UU Se CPTI 511 ON jo a North Sydney, N.S. 
Piaciacbemma Nam Joseph PoC ciao RO sk Highlands-Canso o.oo, R. R. 1, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
SURO REAL Ag 9 [OU Aes a ane e's, Un OL a Hillsborough <3)... BO Victoria, P.E.1. 
Marehand sleonatd Stephen, P.C.......0sarse eee Kamloops-Cariboo.......00.00.0000.0000..... Kamloops, B.C. 
Marsden GOES piace co ccosiehasote ane O1G010T .. Toronto-Taddle Creek ................. Toronto, Ont. 

SAS CELE ETS) 9 are 3.0 eG ee NET) cy Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook, Nfld. 
MICE Imai hapless). :<i8 Wee mam Re, Nashwaak Valley.cts..ccccccie cc. Fredericton, N.B. 
Molar Gildas a... 61 tMROIO co) wo geen men AMY MOOR, SUCROSE a rire he Meee t bess ayd St. Vital, Man. 
Molsonriartiand.de:MsWinee suc bpm AN PS IMA teee peed ree cah. ioral Wey Montreal, Que. 
AUS OBS trate, ts cM 5 cw. otederen Jos DAPANOKE, Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Mra yREOW CDE CRM MIMNEN ure eee el SAME Grenville-Carleton..........cccccccssc:. Ottawa, Ont. 
Neiman loan gig eS oon eet tren ved A. CCH cst ty certl ete Fr stey Urs orn cin Caledon East, Ont. 
INS SILZ UNA than ecco eee MAMI) AMO, Winnipeg North’ Gi) ns os cn, Winnipeg, Man. 
Olson Horace, Andrew PPS Ue) as OI De A DerjtarS on thine epee Iddesleigh, Alta. 
Ortenheimer Gerald) Ri WMT 2 cece OOS W aterford-Trinityicces en tcc: St. John’s, Nfld. 
EetraultnRaymond. J, P.CRe ue. co... en cy ee ee North Shore-Burnaby .................... Vancouver, B.C. 
Rete WiUltant No tM OE. acct as MIO IR HSN AV STARE So pee fr cee Medd dla 3) St. John’s, Nfld. 
Bnillips Oty Me teres: RUNG. catia coo IN EO, DEIMCC etd ides cena diag No co Alberton, P.E.I. 
Bifield Peter, MichacliP@ en chy ice. Dae ee Ottawa-VWanier))<-see-ohew oe Ottawa, Ont. 
Reuras Jean-Marier;...0 MOM ool. ee wince ONENE URI a: De Salaberrye-) guar ora). 9 Quebec, Que. 

Ricl Manricenh.C. 0 WMCWN | Aen ieencni: cme SMI OMOWE Shawinesa ness 4 on bu eae, Westmount, Que. 
RIZZUtOS PIE O iss. ON Ra EM OL OE Repentig ays: occ nc eee oe. Laval sur le Lac, Que. 
Robertson, Brenda Mary Sete ore eesti 5 USO 2h RIVeRV ie Wwaeien n Shediac, N.B. 
Rebichaids Lowis-J. PCR UMNO ys eth dics 1), NN, leAcadic-A cadiad=.<ate ey.) Saint Antoine, N.B. 
ROD OUTER ick: SOMME eee Aettee ote es. one) AMA. FREQ RAV STs Oe oo ree ete i Winnipeg, Man. 
Rossier EveEN 2 LAREN cee celine. Prince. Edward Island .............:.4:.. Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
BSE Tp O0d BC INR rencie 2a Se AMR mde be Mercia a bob ieice +. ROY a Ree lee sent a nee on Ready Norton, N.B. 
DAUIATE CAN MEQUTICE Sern arn th Rm Pn beet och wt cdkions Edimundston ctevses i.) bye Edmundston, N.B. 
RS PAEEOW TOE DE EO) btrecsreereeted ent crest tert tere iarp heen piese Saskatchewateermessccereste er North Battleford, Sask. 
SJONEL Ss NUE a ee eee eS 8 Oe ally On ee ain Man OUa nota ieee) Seas. E Winnipeg, Man. 
BEAN RCM Ar A) * nce Scots, ae Wen A eae a Ce TV OPC entre teeter, em ied. Toronto, Ont. 
rede AN ie GOrdON es So Akt ee tee Wee ees ey ee Pe Prince Albert-Duck Lake.............. Regina, Sask. 
ECW ODER Pcs bh aol ergy em ole a eR hs 2 Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield, N.S. 

OU CTE CCE AION Goce 5 Satc:1 ie ee IS AU Bloor and Yonge .....c.:....cecccsseccossees. Toronto, Ont. 

SiR C IIA ML mee MOLUEL 2...) tiene cstv Ne eee hy ott Bare. du Vint eer ie es ed Baie Ste-Anne, N.B. 
PADIS a Nii OE em i 5 Gee er OP UMNMIN Cerin Stag DOVERCOUMN te MAN cha ten Ate: Kendal, Ont. 

VSO EAE, SCT ieee eee ee 2 eI The lcaurentides a. scn4. a ee. Quebec, Que. 
aire menace ROUSIL s).20) 5.0 reat tc.) ee Ome ondonwe eect hee mee ch here, London, Ont. 
PaaS RENN GEOL RCE al x sco.s he. 4 cic use See R] Seon as cea Vancouver-Point Grey .......0........... Vancouver, B.C. 
VIS EPS) IR eae et 41 Oc eM T ShOrOntonMe es see the OL a! Toronto, Ont. 

HELA CCS el Ae eee ae ee eT NL 0s a eI C1)! [nkermany eres} ee ee Kuujjuaq, Qué. 


Cod atiateme tier ec Scien occ 1), 2 ay N ine sry a Montanvilleteea eens one Montreal, Que. 
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BavidiArs Crolleeee: ext enact acer ote een eo Moronto-S pacing eet eee Toronto. 
Davidelames: WalkeraP Gry... meee cies Seon asus ete er eee ce MOLONUOMa 5 wee eee eee Toronto. 
Ri saluBelislenes meets eee ice tere eigen at ere emeecce Sudbunya niet oto Sees Sudbury. 
Daniel Aiken deangs..20)4) 206. -.c:..cccnt) pretreat SoutheViOtkeit tse eer rete Toronto. 
Douglas Keith Daveyisiir.f.9.0.-00-crccnscncsspeseseereestsensevensssnnaensuapaeiagdenetersss NW On ke sete tar eR ncn sess ae aeracs Toronto. 
Andrew Ernest, dinompsonie cy ese erat eset ete eee ec DOVercOUntpeenes. cee Kendal. 
Richardames Stan bunyees coerce cessor eee ae eereerere sea WOrka@entticn .1 ecae earrneneee: Toronto. 

T PRP ALIN CCHIT TEL AVR cies eg. ce sie sco oben a neE Reet ac den RE RHEE BREE cnancbenanceacin sn Sue 4abaness Recline ra ace ee er eana Caledon East. 
ROyCe Brit hig 256 se gcep secrets Ate scot nner ceenstu seniors sess: eae eee tenerae pense @oumntyaleanaiy greene ee eae Perth. 
Peterdly OSA We kek a reer tee eses weno ae reenact Wiork= Gabotosse.cv eee ees Etobicoke. 
Stanley Haidasz, PlCaj.5..0c2sshscscceeeenscars eset geb ipa hy temaren espe nee MorontOseankGalemeece eee Toronto. 
Lowell Murrays PC crane oo csecc eo ioss er a aoe eed eRe ee pe GrenvillesGanletonteeee ee Ottawa. 
PétervA lan Stollery! ta caceccnse.cy ss s-saey aed senee eres maaan caer BloomandionGer a Toronto. 
Peter MichaclePittteld ss PiGe. nace cs recat eects teresa sae eee ce OftawaeVvanicieer eee Ottawa. 
William MeDonouehiWellive.:...cesee--cre sees eee acer een ROruSevenny ters wrcee ee cone Mississauga. 
JerahmieliSa Gratsteimet ate c.se ccc. nee once oeee teat mee es ore Metromlorontome serene ere Toronto. 
Satie Gee GO OU oh ssc urd re aos wench Sse neal oleoe Tee ae pesaepiam eet orcas ihorontor Genter. os eee Toronto. 
eornau Nascent secre Baraencd tree en cores Sessa arearctr um eavcs Sue tenn Mec ee Moronto-iaddle @reekeese. oe Toronto. 
Cooling KEN My i th cece hh oe geese sop eee ss Oa ee eee Rigeaus. are fe eee snes ty eeen Ottawa. 
@hanlesuRobertaliunneteweier cee ae eee: Setanta toes [ondOnieeeiecnn cinco omar London. 
Richard) Doyle’ cis terest eee ees cies eee ees INOntheWOnkerere: coos ec et Toronto. 
Norman: KoA tkimsyx este de etic sarceeashk ois canes Sacateha eenpniaa ee sears: Maik Hevnimerrere entrees pee Markham. 
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Hartland de Montarville Molson...........0.cccccccccccccccceeceeeecceee Ce) i ee re Montreal. 
SCI SEE HIME ia eamichcti sce csase ka Se ee ae heme he | 00) 11) 1 rr ne Quebec. 
NLS NS LES 3 AL: Ream ey A le Se a ARI WB aRS A eect cate eats iacts et dene Montreal. 
TaD ASS UINE POOP! aos ins eee eee oe, es eek, UA COTA coe cia ect oss cee te La Malbaie. 
DRAW AIOG MAC eter msc. eey.c. hye ie ee take ey ecg he Shawinesanweeee a ee Westmount. 
PACE OUR DUO neat sen crates) cae ee eR on cee ne REDEMBRY soscrsevieeinvarmmemoeecruo. Laval sur le Lac. 
BEL EE ACG area 2 an a ACT de 9 A le Montarvilles. Acc ome tinny endo tere, Montreal. 
Bcrna pds bie bla noes. sc reser dein carers cee dL hey) Cl Rea So ba eet fo i eae eet Montreal. 
uy Charborinean (Speaker)y..... ee ese ce Rene eC sweet ies kd hi ei ce Montreal. 
ESECBOP LTCIAD Ia Veivei cso) mir een vase oi A Re Wing Wawrentide ss... icc. cceecseseeecccsss. Quebec. 
BCO UCSC DOR ee ee ee ee SEE ON to) ire eR ae Oe aay Montreal. 
CO OD Cinee awn tek ee ne We MATS CS dt Deh a OS Regis Westmount. 
Ealippe Pcane Giganicoh eee ee AMOR coco a DCA COTINME reece ws ay fe) ee Montreal. 
CAGE Al leme sey rey ete RN Beste ick CEL. a WAR RID AE FE oesccneeercestcbeces Kuujjuaq. 
ECR CRB ANC IEC saite viel emcee crease seeds, cecal na omenken DeHtaeVallicremen et nace: sels, Montreal. 
Bbomiast tonne Bele bye terete toe norm ieichaietenn im or ~ ot cere DeVanadidicret i Davidson. 
ELL ISDN TCL 4 ana ee Bethy ch eRe Ne PPE nd See aces: Montreal. 
DICH CIC Oo CTP RIMM En isan chy. evcrauisisrso nape sebbbna,.caumaceee Bae EAWZON RE Tere ROY 0 ls oie eet West Brome. 
SCANS AZAR Fe Rebel PR Bib ns wie css oct Mikes Aa DN. Dela Dirantaye? <i nokncles Gn. Montreal. 
ROCKS CCIM Weert occu ee ee usc. chow COLOR AE II ie pa nse any oe Ste. Foy. 
Solange Chaput-R olan saccade. eae, eee octane cee ce. PES SVC ic. ses ee Re cae Montreal. 
Jeane ignite POs aaa ace nen Lae eae WOSalaberty ct ee eee ee Quebec 
ROSA AR DCAUCCIN tr tak te lence ch cele fe RAS AUG at Se cckie see ee coe Hull. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—10 
Senator Designation Post Office Address 
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leeohneMichacleMiacd onl dee serercnrersseces tar aevennmmenteretenertete rae GApe Bicone tare ee North Sydney. 
2 Henry Dicks ig. crt he eee ee ra erence rae shea Aint apOlisay aul Cy eee eae Halifax. 
Bi Bernardi Nlasdaite Giralha ire eee ete eters eter ee teereee te TR NGG GEA VENTA ONS hen sarcce sachdecr nar mrarenee Sydney. 
4> RoberUiMuUlrie . core ee een ce een cee . Cape Breton-The Sydneys............. Sydney Mines. 
STON BaStC Wal eee te eee eee eet eee eae Antigonish-Guysborough............... Bayfield. 
6) Michael Kirby te cece te ere tO co re gars meee: SOUUHESNORCH ee coe ee errr Halifax. 
7 Allan Joseph:MacEachens PC. sic cen teesecaceee see: ¥ane seer ncenearcr igs irehlainds=@anSoeeweee eee R. R. 1, Whycocomagh. 
Sy Finlay dVicreDomald rs rece, scn. strstr rere ee tage tet sty hs ae cera ee Fiala eee eee eer tne aoa stacret Halifax. 
4 Yin cu tek Race als ee ce A ee aerate mene Rats 2 oa ef a etree te meta «ok RG MMOD ccc eececae a ely chase sei tk ac 
LO. cde Bean b, CEE eael cece ctcces tO eR sok et hole AL UNINC once terrae uereaties | sau RAY AAI cutsaatand reemsis rit ee toeasiuky Sm TaeAIa  e 

NEW BRUNSWICK—10 

THE HONOURABLE 
IH ACO) NATAL RS 4 Po oveTeAWING RE] EN GIANT hots e sac dougeanaceeodned cesarean serationy yonendeebrnabeadogzandantion: INIAISLERANS WAMU). cane sccdemdendedeeacen Fredericton. 
De VOUISeeRODICH at Gs PA Ge twine. seen eer hel Meer te cee ene ern ree TUN CAG Ca NCACIA Neen ner et Saint Antoine. 
3, Margaret JeansAinderson tr ...cth. cre tae ec e tere seer eaes _ Northumberland-Miramichi ......... Newcastle. 
FeO Ney el ater BIOVCNTEGUTN KON at cn cade cae oc oe Rear eraamchbda ace aaaduacdh sanubesonncmerieboseke Ban escugViilnipe meets tc thane Baie Ste-Anne. 
55 Cyril. Ba Sherwood trata fet shots carenraete beste ee ae er remem Rival Geet ceed etre etre ect See Norton. 
GimeRoOmCOulee Blame ib Cte kere ocean ete a Nan ener enerate ea Shi. Because} oun teers. Grand-Diguce. 
J.okymasd-Goorges, CORBI reapeerirrerncrn cen ere atin eerste Grand=S aul er aeeereremrrrtesss coe Grand-Sault. 
Sie Brendan MAMA ROOCKUS Clan aes ete tenet teeter eee eee mee Bere Rivienuiewaeacee ene etn gres Shediac. 
OR cams Maurice simran ese wrens seneie teste ccc coe neea te see eee eee eee Bo@inundStonen serie eee eter Edmundston. 
aXe cena ake tec ecko cash asses dblce its baes case esta yale st stk See ORR it phrase 308 1c de XG ane ony gh gS 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—4 
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fm Onvillo Howard: PinilllipSmeae reece ete etree ee reenter PiiinG Cece metres gucci ee Alberton. 
ode Ny BATT @ | Byer ite SX) g\el ll pcecnganhacccadten: sacbechcan. des AaeenSeaebntadecdn,cseszesooas unto bade 5 INIITEDI RING ose: poset antnosne donatmennelae: Murray River. 
Bye (ees ay INA FACeRG EN ATIC) certans sanetbed axccaentsnorocanaecencedabtn omenchabow antiea dupsanostvenndpauemecer IS bOROUS neers ey Mateos Che Victoria. 
AP ESI COM IR OSS ICC Genesco sere ees cerca nace vase ere see re ee acta tor Prince: Edward islands. sa Charlottetown. 
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Ie Douslas Donald Everettie® 42... .ces6s occecivtsiaccact eee. BOLGR OWS Ca. aden ey one Winnipeg. 

72 GS) ERE ESN Fel Peet at 8 eee ree Rg) SLED OSE Hc .E hee aaa ee St. Vital. 

Sa utt Roblin, Pi Clans cece")... pow 8. vletoek Oy pecactenot 4s. PREM IRAY Chere scant et, tart a it are Winnipeg. 

aa oseph-Piilippe Guay cP. 22......:, 8. sees eh ot BA we SU BOMACE rr crs ing ee St. Boniface. 

SeNatba ny Nurgitz ee ae crs... Se Aas Winnipes North = eee Winnipeg. 

OMRIVIMANS PIVAK Ts 0.2) adh id: ate A 20 oe a a eas Manitoban iti tase kaos Winnipeg. 

i a na Te 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—6 


| (2 i CG =i tian. a... a a ee eee 
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PANE liza beth Bellies tee 0 oe s.0s.0:5. aa ew, LE Nanaimo- Malaspina ...................... Nanaimo. 

Cem GWATduM yAWSONi ie Ptr lou tee ot en, in wea) Wancouver stein ers emacs Vancouver. 
SeGeorge-GliffordivancR ogg emis oc: ceseeonemeceerderevononseneresciuvnsemesotandene: Vancouver-Point Grey ........0.......... Vancouver. 
piers OME Perrault, PEC el stesccosseaecenses wk chk ee North Shore-Burnaby .................... Vancouver. 
De ACK-AUSHING PC oe cain h Metvcssct wisn yaiecdon ceca cs eee Vancorver South .....c..ccccssecsscscss. Vancouver. 
6S Econard Stephen Marchand, P.C.viccgeececsceecntcueu Kamloops-Carib00........0...ccccceccsen. Kamloops. 

it A.) | aa eee ee 
SASKATCHEWAN—6 


SS Se eee rer 2 eRe ee ee are te 
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acco overt ArguerP @ eee ee a eG iam. oa) eee ee Kayville. 
MAC OE OPS PARlOW 60.3 ee cp oy cca wees « SES CH 71 ane North Battleford. 
BROS Va BUCKWONC A. a5 eS. e.t 8 denen tide owe tee DASKALOONW IN, fon 0 eee oem Saskatoon. 
BRR a yPOKIORAON SL CNAL gr cei vitae Re de estes hon Prince Albert-Duck Lake .............. Regina 
DER Cemald James BallOUr mers ott itir AOR angler | elle RGR Gt 158 ce ekcal ee Regina. 
OMEIStarlios Walltam Barootess.:.cckdn vec: nemdueeat nt a4 soeseseonante ce Regina-Qu’Appelle...........ecccccose.: Regina. 
ana ee ee eee 
ALBERTA—6 


a eh a 
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PME SHUAUANT-HAStINGS conn. iaceotnacee ite ee Palliser-Foothills 22 tn Calgary. 
DeniGtace Andrew Olson; PiGeceinras tonto sehr hte Ae bacon ran Le ibertarseuth ees. 2.00 01a cae Iddesleigh. 
Dee NATUNA Pe BICHSH eee. 8 o.ccnihicahercutn hectic ck ee ee Teale anette Be. elioise cases s Warspite. 
ame P ND HM ays\ acca cn ok vege eee we ie, Be a CARAT en rete be ere 3 FP Calgary. 

PMU OVCOME AMAT RR BORE osc: estes ects ensivess diy steed abe oe. Theth bridges, cota Spe lk Lethbridge. 
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1 Williamiohin Retten terest ceca ooeretteeeec steerer seemeare totes nase -eaee ty Bonavistavrsey seh: aintecdenretenee ae St. John’s. 

2. Philip Derek. Lewis....1.00...... cocci ete ee ee eenenennenerrenterenet teste ees Sto Johintsaetie Abra ee St. John’s. 

3° ack: Marshalllize sceteeiee ocort cae mate, emereear rere renee ee ec eg Humber-St. George’s-St. Barbe.... Corner Brook. 
4. GWilliam:Doody2R Nee oft. seamen meres Harbour Main-Bell Island............. St. John’s. 

SE thelCoch tance ccc ee des eect ete eee eee ere eran Newfoundland an tet ee Port au Port. 
6) GeraladsRe Ottenheimen eee ne ete eee ro Waterford -ipninity.. eres n St. John’s. 


i a ee 
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Te Willie A arr Sooecc eee eee rae eae Reet ens seem emene Northwest Territories .................5 Rankin Inlet. 


i pt SS ee 


YUKON TERRITORY—1 


- 2 bhvlie) Robie a ee eeeeEeCC eee 
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io Eten) SEPT ta docsemetaten a note ache oceish steamer eee rer sucha Saar aulindh oS8Aa SS dboonidn/eaccece VAUIK ON eet cau asteticce can natateneees Whitehorse. 
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Xili 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF STANDING, SPECIAL AND JOINT COMMITTEES 
(As of June 22, 1989) 
*Ex Officio Member 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Barootes Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Fairbairn 
and Hon. Senators 


Argue, *Murray 

Bielish, (or Doody), 

Hays, Olson, 

*MacEachen Riel, 
(or Frith), Rizzuto, 

Marchand, Rossiter, 
Sherwood, 
Spivak. 


ae aig 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Buckwold Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Ottenheimer 
and Hon. Senators 


Anderson, Kolber, Perrault, 
Austin, *MacEachen Poitras, 
Cogger, (or Frith), Roblin, 
Davey, *Murray Simard. 
Kirby (or Doody), 
Me sie oo a ee ee 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Phillips 
and Hon. Senators 


Corbin, Lewis, *MacEachen Nurgitz, 
Denis, Macdonald (or Frith), Petten. 
Doody, (Cape Breton), *Murray 

Frith, (or Doody), 


aS i ee eee 


ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Hays Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Balfour 
and Hon. Senators 


Adams, Lefebvre, Olson, 
Austin, *MacEachen Ottenheimer, 
Hastings, (or Frith), Poitras, 
Kelly, *Murray Roblin. 
Kenny, (or Doody), 


rnc ana a ey eee ee 


*Senator Lowell Murray, P.C., and Senator Allan J. MacEachen, P.C.—Ex Officio Members of all Standing Committees of the Senate 


Xiv 


FISHERIES 
Chairman: Hon. Senator Marshall Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Thériault 
and Hon. Senators 
Adams, Corbin, Molgat, Robertson, 
Bielish, Hicks, *Murray Rossiter. 
Bonnell, *MacEachen (or Doody), 
Cochrane, (or Frith), Petten, 


oe ee EEE eee 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Hon. Senator Stewart (Antigonish-Guysborough) Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Bazin 
and Hon. Senators 
Asselin, Frith, *MacEachen Roblin. 
Atkins, Gigantés, (or Frith), 
Bolduc, Grafstein, *Murray 
Bosa, LeBlanc (or Doody), 


Fairbairn, (Beauséjour), 


ee ————————— aaa 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Hon. Senator LeBlanc (Beauséjour) Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Doody 
and Hon. Senators 


Barootes, Hastings, Marchand, Phillips, 
Cochrane, Kenny, McEI!man, Rossiter, 
Corbin, Lefebvre, *Murray Wood. 
Doyle, *MacEachen (or Doody), 

Guay, (or Frith), Nurgitz, 


a ee 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Nurgitz Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Stanbury 
and Hon. Senators 


Beaudoin, Hébert, Neiman. 
Buckwold, Lewis, 

Chaput-Rolland, *MacEachen 

Doyle, (or Frith), 

Fairbairn, *Murray 

Flynn, (or Doody), 


SS 


NATIONAL FINANCE 
Chairman: Hon. Senator Leblanc (Saurel) Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Bolduc 
and Hon. Senators 
Atkins, *MacEachen Stewart 
Balfour, (or Frith), (Antigonish-Guysborough), 
Beaudoin, Marsden, Stollery. 
Bosa, *Murray 
Cools, (or Doody), 
Kirby, Simard, 


Deen eee eee ee eee ee ee ee  — ———————— 
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OFFICIAL LANGUAGES (Standing Joint Committee) 


Joint Chairmen: Hon. Senator Wood and Mr. Desjardins, M.P. Joint Vice Chairmen: Hon. Senator Ottenheimer and Mr. Van De 
Walle, M.P. 

Representing the Senate: 

Hon. Senators Representing the House of Commons: 
Cools, Tremblay. Allmand, Gauthier, 
Davey, Bjornson, Kilger, 
David, Campbell, Lopez, 
De Bané, Casey, Robinson, 
Guay, Chartrand, Skelly, 
Robichaud, Couture, Sobeski. 

Feltham, 


SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS (Joint) 


Joint Chairmen: Hon. Senator Cogger and Mr. Wappel, M.P. Vice-Chairman: Mr. Domn, M.P. 

Representing the Senate: 

Hon. Senators Representing the House of Commons: 
Beaudoin, Berger, Johnson, 
Bolduc, Gaffney, Vien, 
Rizzuto. Gibeau, Whittaker. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Marsden Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Robertson 
and Hon. Senators 


Austin, Hébert, Spivak, 
Bonnell, Kirby, Tremblay. 
David, *MacEachen 

Doyle, (or Frith), 

Gigantés, *Murray 

Haidasz, (or Doody), 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Hicks Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Marshall 
and Hon. Senators 


Balfour, Lewis, Molgat, Roblin. 
Bonnell, *MacEachen Molson, 

Buckwold, (or Frith), *Murray 

Doyle, McElIman, (or Doody), 


Se ae eee 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TERRORISM AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


Chairman: Hon. Senator Kelly Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Hays 
and Hon. Senators 


Bosa, Kenny, *MacEachen 
Corbin, MacDonald (or Frith), 
Flynn, (Halifax), *Murray 


Gigantés, (or Doody), 


Xvi 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman: Hon. Senator MacDonald Deputy Chairman: Hon. Senator Davey 
(Halifax) 


and Hon. Senators 


Atkins, *MacEachen Spivak, 

Bonnell, (or Frith), Stewart 

Chaput-Rolland, Muir, (Antigonish-Guysborough), 
Graham, *Murray Stollery, 

Leblanc (or Doody), Turner. 


(Saurel), 


nee ee Ll eee 
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THE SENATE OF CANADA 
PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 
(2nd Session, 34th Parliament) 
Thursday, 22nd J une, 1989 


GOVERNMENT BILLS 


(HOUSE OF COMMONS) 
BILE.G-2 


An Act to establish the Canadian Transportation Accident 
Investigation and Safety Board and to amend certain Acts in 
consequence thereof 

First and second readings and referral to Transport and 

Communications Committee, June 21, 1989. 


BILL C-6 


An Act to amend the Radio Act and certain other Acts in 
consequence thereof 
First reading, June 22, 1989. 


BILL C-7 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code (pari-mutuel betting) 

First reading, May 4, 1989. Second reading and referral 
to National Finance Committee, May 18. Report from 
Committee (without amendment), June 13. Third reading, 
June 20. 


BILL C-8 


An Act to amend the Department of Labour Act 

First reading, June 21, 1989. Second reading and referral 
to Social Affairs, Science and Technology Committee, June 
D1), 


BILL C-1] 


An Act to provide borrowing authority 
First reading, June 20, 1989. Second reading and referral 
to National Finance Committee, June 21. 


BILL C-14 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the Government of Canada for the financial year ending 
the 31st March, 1990 

First and second readings and referral to National 

Finance Committee, May 9, 1989. Report from Committee 

(with one amendment), adoption of Report and third read- 

ing, as amended, May 11. Message from Commons disa- 

greeing with Senate amendment, May 15. Referral of Mes- 
sage to National Finance Committee, May 16. Report from 


Committee (the Senate does not insist on its amendment) 
and Royal Assent, May 17. Chapter 1, 1989. 


BILL C-24 


An Act to amend certain legislation respecting superannua- 
tion and other pensions 
First reading, June 22, 1989. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS 


(SENATE) 
BILL S-2 


An Act to implement conventions between Canada and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and Canada and the Polish Peo- 
ple’s Republic and an agreement between Canada and Papua 
New Guinea for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to income tax 

First and second readings and referral to Foreign Affairs 

Committee, April 19, 1989, Report from Committee (with- 

out amendment) and third reading, May 2. 


SENATORS’ PUBLIC BILLS 


BILL S-3 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act (Equal- 
ity of Male and Female Persons) (Senator Marshall) 
First reading, May 15, 1989. Bill ruled out of order and 
withdrawn, June 13. 


BILL S-4 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act (Resi- 
dence in Canada) (Senator Marshall) 
First reading, May 15, 1989. Bill ruled out of order and 
withdrawn, June 13. 


BILL S-6 


An Act to amend the Tobacco Restraint Act and to amend 
the Tobacco Products Control Act (Senator Haidasz, P.C%) 


First reading, May 18, 1989. 
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SENATORS’ PRIVATE BILLS 
BILL S-5 


An Act to authorize The Safeguard Life Assurance Com- 
pany to be continued as a corporation under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec (Senator Cogger) 


First reading, May 18, 1989. Second reading and referral 
to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, June 20. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEES 


(Subject to change from day to day) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1989 


BANKING, TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 


(In Camera) 
pat Se SR Mi ah Ce enn a Pee ead 9:30 a.m. 


Future Business of the Committee 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


DS TSB Bite ee eek sere cman nie 9:30 a.m. 


Bill C-2, An Act to establish the Canadian Transportation 
Accident Investigation and Safety Board and to 
amend certain Acts in consequence thereof 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
(Special) 
(In Camera) 
520-Victoria Building q........00 10:00 a.m. 


Consideration of the draft report on Canada’s Land Forces 


FISHERIES 
(In Camera) 
DS Gsu is, ohio eee teey etal 11:00 a.m. 


Consideration of the draft Report on the Marketing of 
Fish in Canada: The East Coast Fisheries 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(In Camera) 
D5 G= Sih cea ee When the Senate rises 


Future business of the Committee 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1989 (Cont.) 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


BibT ecke i Reascanasteath cee. When the Senate rises 
Consideration of Bill S-5, An Act to authorize the Safe- 


guard Life Insurance Company to be continued as a 
corporation under the laws of the Province of Québec. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1989 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
(Special) 
(In Camera) 
SS GPAEL ES sctotieiveicstiaratencha stor Oca: 10:00 a.m. 


Consideration of the draft report on Canada’s Land Forces 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
(Joint) 
SEW Biting lacisteat krona are 3:30 p.m. 


Main Estimates 1989-1990 


NATIONAL FINANCE 
BS GS de iecains agenesis beeen 6:00 p.m. 


The examination of Bill C-11, An Act to provide borrow- 
ing authority 


(Continued on next page) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1989 THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1989 (Cont.) 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


(Special) 
INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND (In Camera) 
ADMINISTRATION 520-Victoria Building.............. 10:00 a.m. 
(In Camera) 
BOS eee cso) i ROR SAMA 9:30 a.m. 


Consideration of the draft report on Canada’s Land Forces 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, June 27, 1989 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


HIS EXCELLENCY CHAIM HERZOG 
PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL 


ADDRESS TO MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I ask that the address of the 
President of Israel, delivered today to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the introductory speech given by the Right Honour- 
able the Prime Minister of Canada, together with the speeches 
of the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, be printed as an appendix to the Debates of the 
Senate of this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of speeches, see Appendix “‘A’’, p. 393) 


[Translation] 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY BILL 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 
had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-3, 
an Act to establish the Department of Industry, Science and 
Technology, to repeal the Department of Regional Industrial 
Expansion Act and to make consequential amendments to 
other Acts. 


Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


[English] 
NON-SMOKERS’ HEALTH ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 


had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-27, 
to amend the Non-smokers’ Health Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44 (1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


[ Translation] 
JUDGES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 


had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-30, 
an Act to amend the Judges Act. 


Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


[English] 
CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a message 


had been received from the House of Commons with Bill C-17, 
to amend the Customs Tariff. 


Bill read first time. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the second time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44 (1)(/), bill placed on the Orders of the 
Day for second reading later this day. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


EIGHTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
Hon. Roméo LeBlanc, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 


tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, pre- 
sented the following report: 


Tuesday, June 27, 1989 


The Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration has the honour to present its 


EIGHTEENTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that: 


a) The Senate enter into a contractual agreement with 
a supplier (other than OASIS) to provide on-site service; 
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b) These services be provided through ADAPTEK SyS- 
tems at a maximum annual amount of $70,000; 

c) Any additional costs incurred by Senators for sup- 
port services and maintenance on equipment purchases 
through discretionary budgets be charged against a Sena- 
tors’ discretionary budget; 

d) Phase II be implemented during summer recess 
when the Senate is not sitting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROMEO LEBLANC 
Chairman 


He said: Honourable senators might wish to refer to the 
report adopted on September 15, 1988, and will see that this is 
a continuation of that program. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 


On motion of Senator LeBlanc, report placed on the Orders 
of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


[ Translation] 
THE ESTIMATES, 1989-90 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A)—PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX 


Hon. Fernand-E. Leblanc: Honourable senators, | have the 
honour to presesnt the fifth report of the Standing Committee 
on National Finance concerning the Supplementary Estimates 
(A) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1990. 

I ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and the Minutes of Proceedings of this 
day and form part of the permanent records of this House. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see appendix “‘B’’, p. 402) 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
report be taken into consideration? 

(On motion of Senator Leblanc (Saurel), report placed on 
the Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate.) 


[English] 

CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATION AND SAFETY BOARD BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

Hon. Finlay MacDonald, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications, presented the 
following report: 

Tuesday, June 27, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on Transport and 
Communications has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee, to which was referred the Bill C-2, 
An Act to establish the Canadian Transportation Acci- 
dent Investigation and Safety Board and to amend certain 
Acts in consequence thereof, has, in obedience to the 
Order of Reference of Wednesday, June 21, 1989, exam- 
ined the said Bill and now reports the same without 
amendment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FINLAY MACDONALD 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Doody, bill placed on the Orders of 
the Day for third reading at the next sitting of the Senate. 


[Translation] 
MEECH LAKE CONSTITUTIONAL ACCORD AND 
CANADIAN CHARTER OF RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 
NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Hon. Gérald Beaudoin: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and nothwithstanding Rule 44(2), I give notice that 
tomorrow, Wednesday, June 28, 1989, I will call the attention 
of the Senate to the Meech Lake Constitutional Accord and to 
the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[English] 

LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO ENGAGE 
SERVICES 

Hon. Nathan Nurgitz: Honourable senators, | give notice 
that on Wednesday next, June 28, 1989, I will move: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs have power to engage the services 
of such counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel 
as may be necessary for the purpose of its examination 
and consideration of such bills, subject-matters of bills 
and estimates as are referred to it. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


CHINA 
POLITICAL SITUATION—EFFECT ON ECONOMIC AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CANADA—PROVISION OF 
CREDIT FOR GRAIN SALES—SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 
Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, last week and the 
week before I asked the Leader of the Government in the 
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Senate if there had been an interruption in the regular com- 
mercial business with China. At that time the Leader of the 
Government said that it was too early to make an assessment 
of the situation. 


Due to the fact that we are approaching an adjournment of 
this part of the session, I should like to ask whether or not 
there has been an interruption in those regular commercial 
business relations. More specifically, has the Government of 
Canada continued to provide credit, through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, for grain sales to China, and are shiploads 
continuing to be loaded and shipped from our west coast? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I have asked for a report with regard to the latter 
part of that question. I shall endeavour to bring such a report 
in before we adjourn for the summer. 


| am not aware that there has been any interruption in the 
provision of credits for grain sales, but I shall have to ask for 
confirmation of that. 


WORLD BANK CREDIT LINE—GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 
AND POLICY 


Hon. Jerahmiel S. Grafstein: Honourable senators, I should 
like to ask a question on a related subject. 


Last week it was announced in the United States that the 
World Bank had cut off a credit line to China of an amount 
close to $1 billion. Could the Leader of the Government tell us 
whether Canada participated in that decision, and what the 
Canadian government’s policy is on that issue? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, I shall ask for a report on that matter as well. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


MEECH LAKE ACCORD—SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS— 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, I should 
like to remind the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
that four western premiers are meeting to discuss various 
matters of mutual interest, one being the Meech Lake Accord. 
It is now approximately two years since the first ministers 
signed the accord. There are still two provinces that have 
failed to affirm the accord, and now British Columbia and 
Newfoundland are indicating that they may want to 
reconsider. 


@ (1410) 


As you recall, the Liberal Party in the House of Commons 
and in this chamber proposed a number of amendments to the 
Meech Lake Accord. We believe those amendments would 
satisfy those who are having difficulty with the accord, but 
would still not be offensive to the people of the province of 
Quebec. 


[Senator Olson.] 
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In view of the serious status of the accord at this point in 
time, the question is whether or not the government might 
consider looking again at those amendments and putting them 
into force. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, my friends opposite and their friends in the House of 
Commons proposed a series of amendments that would have 
gutted the Meech Lake Accord completely. I believe I dealt 
with that matter at the time. 


Senator Perrault: You are going down with all guns blazing! 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, it is marvelous to 
use extreme language of that kind, but it does not move the 
proposition forward one whit. The fact is that unless something 
is done the accord will go down the drain. The question is: 
What does the government have in mind to save it? The Prime 
Minister continues to say that if it is not saved it will be a 
disaster for Canada. However, the Prime Minister himself is 
sending it down the drain by this kind of threatening attitude. 


What we are looking for—and what I believe the govern- 
ment and the government leader should be looking for—is an 
opportunity to compromise and get something that is akin to 
the Meech Lake Accord while satisfying the difficulties that 
all of us recognize in that accord. That was what was recom- 
mended in the amendments that the Liberal Party put for- 
ward. Those amendments have been acclaimed broadly across 
Canada. It is only the stubbornness and extreme attitude of 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate that is preventing 
them from being utilized. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, first, it is an old 
debate that is finished now, as far as Parliament is concerned. 
The amendments proposed by my friends opposite and their 
friends in the House of Commons left untouched practically no 
section of the Meech Lake Accord. I repeat: They would have 
had the effect of gutting the accord, plain and simple. 


Second, I remind the honourable senator that the accord has 
been ratified by the Parliament of Canada and by eight 
provinces, representing 93 per cent of the population of 
Canada. 


The honourable senator correctly states that two provinces 
have not yet ratified. Our efforts are in the direction of 
persuading those provinces to do so in the interest of national 
unity and in the interest of putting behind us the problems of 
1981-82 so that the whole country can move forward together, 
with ten provinces at the table for constitutional reform. 


The honourable senator says that our efforts should be 
directed somewhere else, to some other package. We have had 
amendments proposed by my friends opposite and we have 
heard suggestions from many quarters in this country as to 
what should be done to change the accord or to improve it, or 
what further constitutional reform should be embarked upon 
and so on. However, there is no package that I have seen, or 
that he or anyone else has seen, that enjoys the same measure 
of support within the federation as does the Meech Lake 
Accord. 
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While | am on my feet, I want to tell him, as a former 
national president of the Liberal Party of Canada, that he and 
his colleagues would be well advised—and they will have the 
opportunity to do so during the course of their leadership 
convention—to reinforce and to confirm the support for the 
Meech Lake Accord which the Right Honourable John Turner 
gave in the interest of national unity, to ensure that the errors 
of 1981-82 are put behind us and that the country can move 
forward, together and united. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, | only wish to point 
out to the Leader of the Government in the Senate that the 
Right Honourable John Turner’s support of the Meech Lake 
Accord was modified by the amendments which I am 
proposing. 


An Hon. Senator: When? When was that? 


Senator Stanbury: And | do not think he need worry about 
our choice of a leader. You may be sure that whoever the 
leader is will be perfectly competent to determine how he or 
she wishes to proceed on this matter. 


I only suggest that, whether or not the deadline is firm, 
according to Gordon Robertson, if the government intends to 
go all the way down to the deadline talking in the way the 
Prime Minister has been talking, and my friend is talking now, 
in other words, in these extreme terms, then the day thereafter 
will be an extremely sad day, because no one thought of 
compromising, which is surely the Canadian way. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, indeed it is, and a 
compromise that has the support of Parliament and eight 
provinces, representing 93 per cent of the population, I would 
have thought would commend itself to my honourable friend. 

Also, Mr. Turner voted for the Meech Lake Accord as is, 
and so did the majority of his colleagues in the House of 
Commons, after their amendments had been defeated. 


I am not at all concerned about the Liberal Party’s choice of 
leader. | am, however, concerned about their choice of policy. 
In the course of this leadership campaign, and at their conven- 
tion, the Liberal Party of Canada will have to decide whether 
or not they are with the “gang of ’82,” and with that peculiar 
concept of federation that the “gang of ’82” advocated and 
lived by, or whether they are prepared to face the future and 
endorse the Meech Lake Accord, which is supported by their 
leader, so that the country can, as I say, move forward, 
together and united. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, I should like to 
point out that it was not 93 per cent of the people of Canada 
who approved this accord; it was 11 people sitting in a room at 
midnight, or sometime thereafter, without any proper discus- 
sion and without any proper consideration. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stanbury: | should also like to point out that there 
have been Gallup polls recently that do not indicate that 


anything like 93 per cent of the people of Canada are in favour 
of this accord. As a matter of fact, now less than half the 
population of Canada is in favour of this accord. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I cannot forebear to 
compare this process, which involves debating and voting in 
the legislatures of ten provinces as well as in the Parliament of 
Canada, with the 1982 exercise of which he is so proud, which 
was cooked up in a kitchen in the Chaateau Laurier and then 
voted upon in the House of Commons and in the Senate, but 
not in the legislatures of the provinces. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1420) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES—NEGOTIATION OF ERDA 
SUBAGREEMENTS 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, to change the 
subject and to get the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
off the hook— 


Senator Hicks: Why would you want to do that? 


Senator Bonnell: | like the fellow and I do not like to see 
him in the position of having no answers; so | will give hima 
question he can answer quite easily. 


As you all know, quite a few of the Economic and Regional 
Development Agency agreements with the provinces have not 
been signed as yet by the federal government. In Atlantic 
Canada, in particular, these ERDA agreements contribute 
substantially to the development and growth of the area. Could 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate advise us if the 
ERDA agreements with the Atlantic provinces, and in particu- 
lar with Prince Edward Island, will be signed soon, and, in 
particular, will the agreement on tourism be signed soon? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Honourable 
senators, my friend speaks of the ERDA agreements as if they 
were cast in stone, to be renewed automatically from time to 
time. That is not the case. They are signed for a fixed 
duration, after which they expire and are either renegotiated 
or replaced by subagreements in other areas of activity. All I 
can tell the honourable senator is that my colleague, the 
Honourable Elmer MacKay, the ERDA minister for Atlantic 
Canada, has now embarked on discussions with the provincial 
governments of that region concerning the various cooperative 
instruments between the federal government and the provinces 
in the area of economic development. 


My information on the matter of tourism subagreements is 
not up to date. I simply remind the honourable senator, 
however, that those subagreements with the provinces funded a 
great many incentives to private industry. If | am not mistak- 
en, the Action Program of the Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency, which is 100 per cent federally funded, has taken upa 
good bit of that activity, thereby rendering the cooperative 
agreements with the provinces unnecessary in that respect. 
However, whether or not there will be subagreements with the 
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provinces to deal with some other areas of tourism is a matter 
that remains to be discussed between Mr. MacKay and those 
provinces. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, | understand that 
ACOA has been cut back by 25 per cent and that the money 
to be spent is to be spread over a seven-year period rather than 
a five-year period. The ACOA programs are more between 
private industry and the government, to provide new develop- 
ment, new business and jobs in the area, and have little or 
nothing to do with ERDA, which is involved in such areas as 
tourism development, forestry development and other types of 
research development through shared agreements between 
governments. I ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate to bring this matter to the attention of the minister 
responsible—Mr. MacKay, if he is the minister—to determine 
whether the agreements will be negotiated soon. The Atlantic 
provinces need to know now for their planning. Summer is 
upon us and the tourist season is upon us. As honourable 
senators know, in many of our Atlantic provinces, when the 
winter months come we cannot do much; we have to sit back 
and wait for the spring and summer. If we do not know 
whether those agreements are going to be signed, that leaves 
the provincial governments out on a limb. 


Would the Leader of the Government in the Senate bring 
this matter to the attention of Mr. MacKay and ask him to 
speed up negotiations and thus help the Atlantic provinces in 
some way? It seems to me that since the federal budget there 
has been nothing but cutbacks to the Atlantic provinces. 


Honourable senators, as an aside, the only things I should 
like to see cast in stone are the remarks which, hopefully, 
Senator MacDonald from Halifax will be making at the 
committee meeting. 


Senator Murray: I do not know how my friend can talk 
about cutbacks in regional development spending in the Atlan- 
tic provinces when the fact is that in 1987-88 the amount of 
money spent was something in excess of $280 million. In 
1988-89 the amount spent was $420 million. 


Senator Thériault: | wonder why. 


Senator Murray: In 1989-90 the amount to be spent is $500 
million. In no year over the next three or four will the amount 
spent be less than $400 million. The honourable senator cannot 
accurately speak of cutbacks in regional development spending 
because there have been no cutbacks. 


With regard to tourism agreements, I repeat that the Action 
Program, which is a program of direct assistance from ACOA, 
the federal government, to the tourism industry, has taken up 
a good deal of the room that was formerly occupied by 
federal-provincial agreements. However, that does not pre- 
clude the possibility of an ERDA subagreement between a 
province and the federal government. This will be a matter for 
discussion between Mr. MacKay and Premier Ghiz in due 
course. My information is that the minister, my colleague, has 
now embarked on those discussions with the governments of all 
four Atlantic provinces. 


{Senator Murray.] 
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Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, it seems that some- 
thing is wrong either with my mathematics or with the govern- 
ment’s mathematics. My understanding is that the total 
amount of money in ACOA is a fixed sum to be spent over five 
years. That same fixed sum is now to be spent over seven 
years. If you take that figure and divide by seven, it will 
amount to a little less per year than if you divide it by five. 
That is the kind of mathematics I learned when I went to 
school, but the honourable senator seems to be able to divide 
by seven and arrive at a larger number. 


It does not make much difference how many millions of 
doilars we have spent when we consider that some of those 
millions of dollars were given to some of the ten richest men in 
the world. That money did not go to poor little provinces like 
Prince Edward Island. 


Can the Leader of the Government tell us when these 
provinces can expect these agreements to be signed so that 
they can continue with regional development in Atlantic 
Canada? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, I do not have the 
statistics in front of me, but there are quite a few ERDA 
subagreements now in force in Prince Edward Island, as there 
are in the other three Atlantic provinces. | do not know exactly 
how many expired at the end of March 1989, but discussions 
will continue between Mr. MacKay and the provincial govern- 
ment as to whether it is consistent with our mutual priorities— 
Prince Edward Island’s priorities and our priorities, because 
the federal government has economic development priorities 
too—to renegotiate those subagreements or to negotiate new 
agreements in other fields of activity. That is the subject 
matter of discussions between our two governments at this 
point. 

I regret very much that the honourable senator disapproves 
of ACOA’s programs of direct assistance to business. How- 
ever, I suppose that is his view. He does not want ACOA to 
bring direct assistance to some of the large industries, which 
also happen to be large employers in the Atlantic region, and 
which applied for assistance to expand or to get into new 
product lines or whatever in order to create new jobs in that 
region. We take a different view of the matter. | think you will 
find that the approach we have taken has been quite success- 
ful. All you have to do is look at the unemployment rate in 
each of the Atlantic provinces and in the region as a whole 
when this government came to office in 1984, and the very 
considerable improvement in that rate and in the rate of job 
creation since that time. 


@ (1430) 


I] know that the honourable senator, who is a very fair-mind- 
ed person, would want me to point that out. 


Senator Bonnell: Well, honourable senators, let me say to 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate that not only have 
I asked questions about millions of dollars going to some of the 
ten richest men in the world but some of the cabinet ministers 
must have thought about that too, because they changed the 
policy. They now do not give out these millions of dollars. 
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According to the new ACOA agreement, they will, in the next 
few years, cut down the number of millions that they will give 
out to any one project. So the government itself must have 
thought it was making some mistakes by giving millions of 
dollars to these rich millionaires. 


Senator Murray: On the contrary, honourable senators; the 
take-up rate from the private sector was phenomenal. It was 
not a matter of having made any mistake in the policy. The 
policy succeeded only too well. What we have decided to do in 
the event, instead of offering direct grants for projects with 
eligible costs of $200,000 and up, is still to offer loan insurance 
and interest rate buy-downs, which are of very considerable 
assistance and are, I think, quite effective incentives to private 
industry to invest and create jobs in the Atlantic region. 


Senator Bonnell: But did you not change the policy? Did 
you not stop giving $2 million and $3 million to these mul- 
timillionaire companies? 


Senator Murray: I have just explained the change that was 
made in the policy and why it was made. 


Senator Bonnell: You changed it because you made a 
mistake. 


MARITIME PROVINCES—RENEWAL OF ERDA SUBAGREEMENTS 
ON TOURISM—NEW BRUNSWICK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Hon. L. Norbert Thériault: Honourable senators, it is hard 
to sit here and take the hogwash from the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate about ACOA and regional develop- 
ment, if you come from New Brunswick. For the first time 
since Confederation, to my knowledge, the Government of 
New Brunswick has been funding the federal government. 
They have put money up front while awaiting signatures on 
agreements which have not come about. This is a first in the 
history of Canada and hardly speaks well for the present 
government after an election, as far as the maritimes are 
concerned. 

However, I should like to ask the minister this question: Is 
he denying the fact that there was an announcement by the 
office of the minister responsible for the maritime provinces, 
Mr. MacKay, to the effect that there would be no more 
ERDA agreements on tourism? Are you denying that fact? 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): Yes, honour- 
able senators. 


Senator Thériault: Well, | wish somebody would advise the 
Governments of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and oh bys 
because they are operating under the assumption that there 
will be no renewal. 


Senator Murray: They must be listening to the honourable 
senator. 

Senator Frith: And they would be well advised to do so! 

Senator Thériault: No, they must be listening to you people, 


Senator Murray; but the fact of the matter is that on ACOA, 
on ERDA agreements, on VIA, on the new sales tax, and on 


all the important matters that are confronting this country 
today the government takes the attitude that they will say 
nothing until the House of Commons and Parliament shuts 
down—and people know it; don’t kid yourselves! 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Murray: Let me say something before the Senate 
shuts down. It is not true that New Brunswick, as the honour- 
able senator puts it, is funding the federal government. I do 
not know what his authority for that statement is. Mr. 
MacKay has been discussing with the Premier of New Bruns- 
wick various cooperative agreements between the federal gov- 
ernment and the Government of New Brunswick. One of the 
scenarios being discussed is the possibility, in some cases, of 
the provincial government’s taking responsibility for a bigger 
share of the agreement in the earlier years rather than in the 
later years. But that is only being discussed. No agreement has 
been made to that effect whatsoever. 


So there is no question at all of the Government of New 
Brunswick’s having funded, as the honourable senator has put 
it— 

Senator Simard: What about the Rodney terminal! 

Senator Murray: I am coming to that. We have in mind the 
same example—an example which my honourable friend has 
conveniently forgotten. Perhaps I will remind him of the 
Rodney terminal in Saint John, an area in the Port of Saint 
John which I think most of us would agree is exclusively within 
federal jurisdiction, a terminal that was badly needed by the 
forest products industry of New Brunswick and which the 
federal government of the day, for whatever reason, found 
quite impossible—quite impossible—to agree to fund. 


The late Mr. Jamieson, the minister of the day, could not 
get agreement among his colleagues and could not work that 
through the bureaucracy and so forth, and finally came to the 
province of New Brunswick and said, “‘We know how impor- 
tant this project is to the economy of New Brunswick. We 
realize it is our responsibility to carry it out and to help, and 
we would like to do so, but I just cannot get it through. Would 
you mind building it’’? 

So the Government of New Brunswick built it and funded it 
and paid the entire expenses for many, many years. | am not 
sure whether the federal government ever paid the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick back. It was under considerable 
pressure to do so for a number of years, and perhaps finally it 
was shamed into reimbursing— 


Senator Perrault: We don’t need high drama! 


Senator Murray: —the provincial government for that 
investment. 

So, if it were to happen that the Province of New Brunswick 
funded, as my honourable friend puts it, the federal govern- 
ment, it would certainly not be the first time. 


Senator Thériault: That is quite a different matter. | 
remember that occasion very well. Not only was Senator 
Simard around in those days but so was I. The Government of 
New Brunswick made a decision then. On this occasion the 
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Government of New Brunswick made an offer to the federal 
government to fund—at least, that is what I am told—the 
renewal of an earlier program on forestry and fisheries until 
the Government of Canada made up its mind whether there 
would be a renewal of the agreement or not. Is that not the 
fact? 


Senator Murray: I do not know— 


Senator Thériault: You do not know because you do not 
care. But that is the fact. Since May | the Government of 
New Brunswick has been funding what it hopes will be the 
federal government’s share of the program. That is the 
situation. 


One listens to the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
when he talks about the unemployment rate in New Bruns- 
wick. Honourable senators, it is true that from 1978-79, with a 
Tory government in New Brunswick, and during a worldwide 
recession, there was an increase in unemployment rates not 
only in New Brunswick and throughout the maritime prov- 
inces but all over the western world. This government came in 
at the tail end of that recession, at the commencement of a 
boom all over the western world, and today, after six years of 
that economic boom, we find the unemployment rate in New 
Brunswick to be twice what it was when I was a member of the 
government in the 1970s. It was then at 6 per cent; it is now at 
12 per cent. 

Is the Leader of the Government in the Senate blaming the 


government of the day for the recession of the late 1970s and 
early 1980s? 


Senator Simard: Partly, yes! 


Senator Thériault: When is the government going to stop 
looking back and start looking to the future? I ask that as it 
applies to the economic development of the maritime prov- 
inces, as well as Meech Lake. Never mind the past; look to the 
future! 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES—IMPOSITION OF 
FEDERAL STANDARDS—FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CONSULTATIONS 


Hon. H.A. Olson: Honourable senators, | should like to ask 
the Minister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations whether 
he is aware of the western premiers’ meeting which started 
yesterday and which continues today in Camrose. I am con- 
cerned about the federal government’s encroaching upon old or 
bringing in new laws respecting environmental concerns in the 
development of natural resources. 


@ (1440) 


The minister will know that the Premier of Saskatchewan is 
extremely concerned about the federal government’s imposing 
its environmental concerns on a couple of dam _ building 
projects that have been shut down, and the Alberta govern- 
ment is also extremely concerned about the federal govern- 
ment’s environmental controls with respect to resource de- 


{Senator Thériault.] 
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velopment in Alberta, such as the number of forestry product 
plants that are now under consideration. 


I wonder if the minister could tell us whether or not there 
have been consultations between the two levels of government 
in order to try to bring this to a resolution so that we will not 
have these extremely expensive shutdowns that are now taking 
place. 


Hon. Lowell Murray (Leader of the Government and Min- 
ister of State for Federal-Provincial Relations): The short 
answer to that question is, yes, honourable senators. Of course 
there have been consultations, and consultations will continue. 
| remind the honourable senator that federal legislation passed 
within the past year or two, and approved by this Parliament, 
does provide for national standards in this field so that we can 
achieve, or try to achieve, what are called equivalency agree- 
ments with the provincial governments. 


We recognize that it is going to be difficult in many cases to 
achieve agreements between the federal government and the 
provinces in a way that will enable economic development to 
go ahead, but will also ensure that economic development will 
be consistent with the highest environmental values. That is 
our intention and our responsibility, and we believe that the 
people of Canada expect the national government, in the 
national interest, to conduct itself in that way. We have no 
doubt about our constitutional authority to do so. 


Senator Olson: The question was whether or not there were 
meaningful consultations before these laws were brought in, 
because, apparently, some of the premiers are extremely con- 
cerned that the federal government is setting up standards for 
provincial governments respecting the development of their 
natural resources that—while it may be within the constitu- 
tional framework, if you want to put it that way—are clearly 
within their provincial jurisdiction. 

Have there been consultations, or did the federal govern- 
ment just go ahead and set up these standards, because the 
premiers seem to be extremely concerned about it now? 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, there have been 
consultations between the federal government and the prov- 
inces from the time the legislation was introduced; there have 
been consultations on its application and on its implementa- 
tion. Further, there are not infrequent meetings of federal and 
provincial environmental ministers; so | do not think that 
provinces can accurately state that there have been insufficient 
consultations with them. They may not agree with the final 
resolutions of some of these matters that have been taken by 
the Government of Canada, but there has been more than 
adequate consultation between the two levels of government. 


Senator Olson: So the conclusion is that the federal govern- 
ment went ahead with whatever it wanted to do in spite of the 
representations made to it by the provinces concerning these 
matters. 


Senator Murray: Honourable senators, | do not know how 
or why the honourable senator would come to that conclusion. 


Senator Olson: That is what they are saying. 
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Senator Murray: If he wants to discuss a particular case, let 
him put some particular questions on it and we will do our best 
to answer those questions in detail. 


DELAYED ANSWERS TO ORAL QUESTIONS 
ATLANTIC CANADA OPPORTUNITIES AGENCY 
AMOUNTS APPROVED AND SPENT FOR FINANCIAL YEAR 1988-89 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question raised in the Senate on May 18, 1989, 
by the Honourable L. Norbert Thériault respecting the Atlan- 
tic Canada Opportunities Agency—Amounts Approved and 
Spent for Financial Year 1988-89. 


(The answer follows:) 


Amount Approved Amount Spent 


g (millions $) (millions $) 
ACTION PROGRAM 
TOTAL GRANTS 17 7 
Contributions 
— Newfoundland 128 23 
— Prince Edward Island 37 18 
— Nova Scotia 178 54 
— New Brunswick 181 44 
TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 524 139 
COOPERATION PROGRAM 
Contributions 
— Newfoundland 5.4 13.0 
— Prince Edward Island 0.6 5.0 
— Nova Scotia 12.0 9.0 
— New Brunswick 9.0 10.0 
TOTAL COOPERATION 27.0 37.0 
GRAND TOTAL 568.0 183.0 


Grants: unconditional transfer payments which are not 
subject to being accounted for or audited but for which 
eligibility and entitlement may be verified. 


Contributions: conditional transfer payments for a 
specified purpose which are subject to being accounted for 
and audited pursuant to a contribution agreement. 


The payout of the amount approved will occur over a 
number of financial years. This amount represents new 
business entered into by ACOA. 


_ The amount spent includes amounts paid out on ACOA 
new business and inherited programs and agreements 
transfered from DRIE at the inception of our Agency in 
1987. 


These figures do not include “loan insurance” issued to 
eligible lenders, payments in respect to the “Small Busi- 
ness Loans Act” for the Atlantic area, “Loans to assist 
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industry in the Cape Breton area”, and the Cape Breton 
Topping-up Assistance Program. 


These represent our final internal year-end figures. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 
SETTLEMENT OF LAND CLAIMS —REQUEST FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question raised in the Senate on June 13, 1989, 
by the Honourable Jack Austin respecting Indian Affairs— 
Settlement of Land Claims—Request for Negotiations. 


(The answer follows:) 


In 1973, the government of Canada agreed to start 
accepting comprehensive claims for negotiation. The 
Nisgas were the first claimants to have their claim accept- 
ed for negotiation. The negotiations with the Nisgas are 
continuing on a bilateral basis between the government of 
Canada and the Nisgas recognize that no final agreement 
will be possible without the involvement of the provincial 
government. 


The comments by the Minister of State (Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development), the Honourable Kim Camp- 
bell, recognize the view of the federal government that 
negotiation involving all parties in the area of claims is 
preferable to protracted and confrontational legal action. 


TRADE 


IMBALANCE BETWEEN CANADA AND U.S.S.R.—GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators, I have a delayed answer in 
response to a question raised in the Senate on June 21, 1989, 
by the Honourable Hazen Argue respecting Trade—Imbal- 
ance between Canada and U.S.S.R.—Government Action. 


(The answer follows:) 


In collaboration with the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 
Trade Development Division of External Affairs, the Task 
Force Secretariat has explored ways and means of 
expanding bilateral trade contacts in an attempt to 
increase overall Soviet exports. 


As part of the Canadian effort to familiarize the Soviet 
Union to potential export opportunities in Canada, in 
March 1987, the Task Force organized a mission of 
twenty-five Canadian businessmen to the U.S.S.R. under 
the leadership of the Honourable Charles Mayer, Minis- 
ter of State for Grains and Oilseeds. Members of this 
mission established contacts with a number of Soviet 
exporting organizations and since that time are working 
on projects of mutual interest. 


A Conference Series about Canada-U.S.S.R. Trade 
was held in Montreal, Toronto and Calgary in March 
1988. The Conference Series was centered around the 
‘visit to Canada of Mr. Yuri Chumakov Soviet Deputy 
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Minister of the Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations 
of the U.S.S.R. and senior representative of the Soviet 
Chamber of Commerce, from foreign trade organizations 
and a senior official from the U.S.S.R. Bank of Foreign 
Trade. 


The success of the seminars was reflected in the 
increased interest and inquiries received by the U.S.S.R. 
Trade Representatives of the Task Force and External 
Affairs. 


Canadian companies are also helping the Soviets to 
export more to Canada. They are following up on in- 
quiries directed to them by their contacts in the Soviet 
Union, and by commercial representatives at the U.S.S.R. 
Trade Mission in Canada. 


The last two years have witnessed remarkable transfor- 
mation in the attitude of Canadian exporters and import- 
ers regarding business in the U.S.S.R. Some of the change 
relates to the public attention focused on the Soviet 
Union. Equally, the potential of the Soviet market is 
highly attractive. 

In spite of the complexities and challenges involved in 
developing this market, our bilateral trade with the 
U.S.S.R. is on the increase. In 1987, Canadian exports to 
the U.S.S.R. were roughly $800 million. In 1989, this 
figure rose to $1.4 billion. Soviet exports rose from $35.5 
million in 1987 to $156 million in 1988. We are 
encouraged by this trend as we recognize the need to 
increase Soviet exports to Canada to ensure a stable 
trading relationship. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE HOWARD GREEN 
TRIBUTE 


Hon. Heath Macquarrie: Honourable senators, before we 
reach Orders of the Day, I should like to say a word about the 
passing of a great Canadian, a man whom I admired and for 
whom I had a great deal of affection. In the passing of the 
Honourable Howard Green Canada lost one of its distin- 
guished statesmen. He ran in every election from 1935 to 
1965, had a great military record, was a splendid barrister, an 
outstanding Minister of Public Works and, in my opinion, a 
great success as Secretary of State for External Affairs. This 
was a man who vigorously championed disarmament, who 
brought new vision into Canada’s contact with the internation- 
al scene, and who was a devoted United Nations man and a 
splendid internationalist. In his passing we have lost a great 
public man, and we extend our sympathy to his surviving sons. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[Translation] 


STATUTE LAW (SUPERANNUATION) AMENDMENT 
BILL 


SECOND READING 


On the Order: 
[Senator Doody.] 
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Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Nurgitz, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Tremblay, for the second reading of the Bill C-24, An Act 
to amend certain legislation respecting superannuation 
and other pensions.—(Honourable Senator Frith). 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, Bill C-24, 
passed last June 22 by the House of Commons, has to do with 
superannuation. The main purpose of the bill is to rescind age- 
and marital status-related restrictions on survivors’ benefits in 
a number of public service superannuation acts, in the Mem- 
bers of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act and in the pension 
legislation concerning handicapped veterans. 

[English] 

Bill C-24 would amend the superannuation plan for federal 
public servants, members of the RCMP and the armed forces, 
members of Parliament and certain non-career diplomats. Bill 
C-24 would also amend certain provisions of the Pension Act 
that apply to disabled veterans. 


The Statute Law Superannuation Amendment Bill contains 
four changes. The first change proposes to remove the provi- 
sions that suspend or terminate a surviving spouse’s allowance 
when that surviving spouse remarries. The second change 
would remove in four public service plans the provisions that 
reduce the amount of a surviving spouse’s pension when a 
survivor is 20 or more years younger than the plan member. 


The third change removes the disentitlement of a student 
who is the child of a deceased plan member to an allowance 
when that child marries as of 18 years of age. Finally, the 
fourth change of limited application would remove the provi- 
sion under the RCMP Pension Continuation Act and the 
Defence Services Pension Continuation Act whereby a son’s 
entitlement ceases at age 18, whereas an unmarried daughter 
retains benefits until age 21. Bill C-24 will provide that the 
children’s benefits continue until age 21, regardless of marital 
status. 

[ Translation] 


Bill C-24 also provides that spouses, who had elected under 
prevailing plans to receive a lump sum to compensate for 
having their benefits suspended when they remarried, will now 
have to reimburse those payments to the pension plan account. 
This is to avoid double payment. Minister de Cotret said in the 
House of Commons that everything would be done to ensure 
that the reimbursement process is handled with sensitivity and 
compassion. 


According to the government, these amendments will affect 
about 2,700 people and cost $11 million annually in additional 
benefit payments. 


I think we should recall that these amendments have been 
expected since 1985, when the report Equality for All was 
published. This report recommended that federal superannua- 
tion legislation be amended to remove the discriminatory 
provisions that offended Section 15 of the Charter, on the 
basis of marital status, gender or age. 


The government responded to the report’s recommendations 
in 1986, with a study of the discriminatory provisions in 
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federal superannuation legislation. Subsequently, the govern- 
ment introduced Bill C-33 which died on the order paper of 
the House of Commons two years later in 1988, when the 
general election was held. | may remind you that this Bill did 
nothing to remove the glaring inequities based on marital 
status, gender and age. 


Today, it seems the government is being forced to act as a 
result of an application by the Federal Superannuates Nation- 
al Association to the Federal Court of Canada for a declara- 
tion that the termination of pension benefits based on marital 
Status is unconstitutional. The amendments we are considering 
today should provide for a much fairer system, and they seem 
to meet the basic requirements of Section 15 of the Charter. 


However, this reform has failed to meet all or at least a 
variety of expectations. 


One of the bill’s most glaring shortcomings is the absence of 
a retroactivity provision for benefit payments. 


A clause of this kind would have compensated individuals 
for the income foregone under the legislation since the procla- 
mation of Section 15 of the Charter on April 15, 1985. 


The absence of such a provision in this Bill would appear to 
be manifestly unfair. The bill fails to provide any redress for 
damages suffered by beneficiaries since 1985 and it does not 
offer them any compensation. 


Bill C-24 also fails to address a host of other issues that 
concern federally-regulated pensions. It does nothing to adjust 
benefit payments to the surviving spouse, nor does it do 
anything to improve the situation of surviving common law 
spouses. 


Honourable senators, the last few hours I have been advised 
of other possibilities for discrimination under the present plan. 


e@ (1450) 


[English] 

It has been brought to my attention that the wife of a 
superannuate could obtain, upon divorce, an order under the 
Divorce Act giving her the right to receive her ex-husband’s 
superannuation payments, or a portion thereof. However, if 
the superannuate subsequently dies, the ex-wife is cut off from 
all payments. Since she is no longer legally a wife, she is not 
eligible for survivor’s benefits under the act. Benefits under a 
separation agreement, on the other hand, would probably 
continue because she would have been, at the time of his 
death, a legal spouse. 


Upon divorce, if the former wife is awarded certain benefits 
under the Divorce Act, the presiding judge would take into 
account the spouse’s needs when dividing assets. Rights to 
Superannuation payments could represent a very substantial 
part of the wife’s settlement. Should the superannuate die and 
the superannuation payment be terminated, the wife could find 
herself in serious difficulties. 


Honourable senators, | hope that the committee to which 


this bill will be referred will examine this specific point, will 
attempt to extract information, and, short of an amendment, 
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will obtain a commitment to re-establish equity and parallel- 
ism in the law of the land as it affects the pension legislation. 
[ Translation] 


Finally, honourable senators, the amount of reforms com- 
pleted to date can at any rate be appraised positively because 
it puts an end to crying inequities. 

However, as | indicated, there remains other matters to be 
settled. It is my hope the Government will not delay in moving 
towards progressive and fair reforms. 

Thank you, honorable senators. 

[English] 
Hon. Nathan Nurgitz: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Nurgitz 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the debate 
on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Nurgitz: Honourable senators, I thank Senator 
Corbin for raising those several matters. I do not now propose 
to deal with them. Perhaps they and other questions that 
honourable senators may have could be raised with the depart- 
mental people when this bill goes to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology, to 
which I propose to refer it after second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Nurgitz, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology. 


RADIO ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Chaput-Rolland, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Simard, for the second reading of the Bill C-6, 
An Act to amend the Radio Act and certain other Acts in 
consequence thereof.—( Honourable Senator Frith). 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, let me begin by saying that we support 
second reading of this bill. We support its principle, but I do 
want to say something about what | think should happen to it 
between now and its adoption. 

@ (1500) 


When I was actively practising law I did a fair amount of 
work first in the field of radio communication and then in 
television broadcasting. Life, in terms of radio frequencies, was 
a little simpler in those days than it is now. It would be an 
oversimplification for me to say that there was nothing to the 
Radio Act in those days except the allocation of frequencies by 
the CBC—licences for private broadcasters were granted by 
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the CBC. Then the Board of Broadcast Governors was set up 
as a successor and was separated from the broadcasting entity 
in the sense that the CBC was a broadcaster and a regulator. 
All regulation was given to the BBG. 


At that time, if you were applying for a licence before the 
Board of Broadcast Governors, you had to satisfy the Depart- 
ment of Transport that the frequency you were applying for 
did not conflict or interfer with other stations that had already 
been given their permission to broadcast. You dealt with 
A-contours and B-contours, and you always had an engineer 
looking after what is now the subject matter of this bill. 


Even then life was complicated enough for those of us who 
were acting for owners, or, indeed, the owners themselves, who 
would never pretend to understand all the complications and 
technical aspects of radio communications. 


There are some wonderful stories told. For example, the 
question of power was often thought to be not important. | 
remember when Jack Kent Cooke had CKEY in Toronto and 
it then was the number one station. As I recall, he had 5,000 
watts. Jack Kent Cooke was often asked, “Why don’t you 
increase it?’ He was at 580, which was an excellent frequency. 
In AM broadcasting, the lower you are on the dial the better. 
It is true that 5,000 watts at 580 is probably the equivalent of 
20,000 or 25,000 watts at, say, 1200. 


The story goes that Jack Kent Cooke, although a most 
successful broadcaster, used to say, ““What’s a watt? Nobody 
knows whether they are listening to 5,000 watts or how many 
watts. What’s the difference? They hear it or they don’t hear.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Ryan, who had 580 in Ottawa, did not take 
such a cavalier approach to the importance of power and 
gradually moved 580 up to 50,000 watts. When Jack Kent 
Cooke wanted to sell CKEY to Westinghouse, and Westing- 
house also thought a watt was worth something, he found that 
he could not increase it. Eventually, CKEY moved to 590 and 
had to spend quite a bit of money to do so. That is the sort of 
thing that went on in those days. 


There is another important dimension that I think this bill 
might help, and that is the sharing of broadcasting frequencies 
in North America. In my opinion, and in the opinion of many 
of my associates and colleagues in those days, when it came to 
the allocation of continental frequencies, especially clear chan- 
nels, we did not always get the best North American alloca- 
tions when we dealt with the United States and Mexico. A 
clear channel is a frequency that is omnidirectional and covers 
a very large area. There is a channel 740 in Toronto, which 
belongs to the CBC. In those days the nearest 740 was, I think, 
in Texas. There was a time when the CBC decided to acquire 
all clear channels. At the present time, as far as I know, there 
are no clear channels in the hands of private broadcasters. 


That is some background to this important bill, which was 
well explained by Senator Chaput-Rolland. I congratulate her 
for her presentation. I reread it yesterday and found it interest- 
ing, amusing, clear and helpful to us who have to deal with this 
legislation. 


{Senator Frith.] 
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As Senator Chaput-Rolland pointed out, the original Radio 
Act was passed in 1938. Since then things have changed a 
good deal. The period I have been talking about, when I was 
more concerned with these things, would be the 1960s, and 
there had been changes from 1938 to the 1960s. Since then the 
use of radio frequencies has increased tremendously. I believe 
it is safe to say that up to the last ten or fifteen years most 
people thought of radio frequencies as broadcasting frequen- 
cies with some additional use of ham radio frequencies. That is 
not to say that that is all there was to it, but I think most 
people felt that that is what was involved in radio frequencies. 
Of course, television produces a sound, and that sound is an 
FM frequency. So that became something else that we were 
aware of. It seemed like a relatively simple field. 


It is no longer a simple field, as Senator Chaput-Rolland 
pointed out in her intervention last week. The uses of radio 
have not only increased, but people’s awareness of the broad 
uses of radio frequencies has expanded. 


The Radio Act passed in 1938 was the subject matter of a 
most important constitutional law case that went to the Privy 
Council. The last important revision to the Radio Act was in 
1948, 40 years ago. Senator Chaput-Rolland has pointed out 
some of the additional uses of radio and the need to protect 
consumers and others against interference and substandard 
products. The crossover between the uses is quite confusing. | 
heard a rather indelicate and, | am sure, apocryphal story of a 
man who had a successful operation for a pacemaker. Accord- 
ing to the story, the only problem he had was that his 
neighbour’s garage door opened whenever he and his wife 
made love—a bizarre exaggeration of how the uses of radio 
frequencies can interfere in unanticipated ways. 


Senator Nurgitz: How often did the door open? 


Senator Frith: That is why I insisted the story was probably 
apocryphal; names and addresses are withheld to protect the 
innocent. 


Honourable senators, | believe that we should support this 
bill and its principle. We know that it passed very quickly—I 
believe in about an hour—with all parties’ support in the other 
place. There was a time when some of us thought that that was 
a reason for the Senate to spend less time on the bill. The 
argument was that, if it passed quickly in the other place with 
all parties’ support, it must be good legislation. That argument 
has lost its effectiveness over the years. 


Senator Roblin: When you were over here you didn’t mind 
it. 
Senator Frith: | understand the point that Senator Roblin 


makes. I can go along with him to the extent of saying that | 
minded it less. | mind it a lot more now. 


@ (1510) 


Speaking of signals, it has come to the point where, the 
minute I see that some legislation has passed the other place 
quickly with all-party support, not only is it no longer a reason 
automatically to let it pass quickly but it has sometimes 
become a reason not to do so. In other words, it has come to 
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me to be an alarm that the Senate should look at it more 
carefully. 


Senator Doody: | must remember that for future reference. 


Senator Frith: If you are thinking what I am thinking, | 
hope it comes soon that you will be worried in the opposite 
way. 

I should add a sequel to an intervention that I made on an 
earlier occasion. That intervention was made when our newly 
minted chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications, to which committee this bill would 
be sent, had established a list of witnesses and other things in 
advance about another piece of legislation. I criticized him for 
doing so and in the course of it mentioned that the practice of 
prestudy had been established by Senator Hayden and that we 
had come to find good reasons for allowing legislation to 
proceed in proper consecutive, rather than concurrent, form. 


Senator Finlay MacDonald sent me a note stating that he 
was delighted to be compared to Salter Hayden, and saying, 
“prestudy may be dead, but preplanning lives.” 

Senator MacEachen: Preplanning? 


Senator Frith: Preplanning. We now have a “‘prestudy” wolf 
in the sheep’s clothing of “‘preplanning.” 


Again, Senator MacDonald sent out a memo some time ago. 
Yet here we are only now debating second reading. The memo 
went out on June 20, 1989, and was sent to the members of the 
committee. The first sentence states: 


This bill should give the committee little trouble. 


Perhaps it will give the committee little trouble. But, honour- 
able senators, the supportable objective of this bill is clearly to 
bring up to date, modernize and streamline the government’s 
role in radio communications. 


The objective is one that we can all support, but I believe 
Senator Chaput-Rolland agrees, and certainly a reading of her 
intervention implies that she agrees, that the changes are quite 
wideranging. For example, they represent quite important, 
although perhaps necessary, changes in the authority that is 
given to the Governor in Council, the minister, and to 
inspectors. 

For example, a brand new enforcement device is ticketing. 
That is contained in clause 12 of the bill, which introduces a 
ticketing procedure for certain offences, designed to achieve 
more effective regulation by allowing an alternative to full 
prosecution for dealing with violation of the act or regulations. 


I was impressed by what Senator Chaput-Rolland said in 
closing, and I agree with her. She said: 

This bill may seem unimportant to many, but that 
would be a grave misunderstanding. Because it is free of 
interference in its substance and in its essence, I hope 
honourable senators will adopt it. 

It is an important bill, and it affects many people who do not, I 
suspect, know how they will be affected by it. 

Honourable senators, to put it in simple terms, we should 
ensure: first, that it achieves all the objectives that we unani- 
mously support and that are at the root of the principle of this 
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bill; and, second, that it does not go further than it needs to in 
order to achieve that objective. 


Therefore, we should send this bill to our ever-hungry-for- 
work Committee on Transport and Communications for study. 
If it is satisfied that it meets those two tests that I have 
described—namely, that it successfully, technically and effec- 
tively fulfils the objectives; and, second, while preventing radio 
interference, does not interfere more than is necessary with 
peoples’ rights—then, after proper study by that committee, 
and in due course we should give it third reading and let it take 
effect. 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, I have a 
question for Senator Frith. If I understood his comments 
correctly, this legislation would apply to such items as, for 
example, portable telephones, which use the spectrum. Fur- 
thermore, if I understand him, this legislation will enable the 
enforcer—the federal agent as the case may be—to police the 
use of these portable telephones. There are millions of them in 
circulation currently and millions more in stock in the Radio 
Shacks of this world. 


It is my understanding—especially in light of your last 
comments—that this legislation will give the power required to 
have these agents monitor all of the interference caused by 
these millions of telephones not only in North America but 
also right across the globe. How that would be done is beyond 
my comprehension. For example, would the legislation simply 
abolish these portable telephones, or would an army of bureau- 
crats be established to monitor their use? How in the world 
can this legislation deal with a problem like that? 

I happen to have two portable telephones. They ring in the 
middle of the night when I do not want them to ring—when, in 
fact, no one calls me—and, when I want to use them, I get 
drowned out by static. 


Senator Frith: It is like the garage door. 

Senator Corbin: Will this legislation help that problem? 
Senator MacDonald: Yes. 

Senator Corbin: It will? Senator MacDonald says, “Yes.” 


What about the policing aspect of it? How in the world will 
you deal with a problem of that magnitude? 


Senator Frith: | am satisfied that the objective of the 
legislation is to deal with exactly that kind of problem mostly 
by regulation. 


Some of the problems that exist now, such as the ones that 
you have described, are part of the reason for this legislation. 
That is, there are in the present legislation too many limita- 
tions on the power of the minister and the Governor in Council 
to deal with some of these problems. That is the stated 
objective of this bill, and that is why I think it should go to 
committee. Senator Corbin’s question is only one example of 
an area in which the government hopes to restore more order 
and claims to need the powers in this legislation in order to do 
so. I imagine that most of the enforcement eventually will be 
based on regulations. Powers are given to make regulations in 
this legislation, and that is one of the things I hope the 
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committee will ask about. Does the power to make regulations 
go further than it needs to? Secondly, should there be more 
limitation on the areas in which regulations can be passed, 
because it will be on these regulations that the enforcement 
Senator Corbin has talked about will depend. 


@ (1520) 


Senator Corbin: | thank you, Senator Frith, for that reply. I 
hope the committee will, indeed, spend time questioning wit- 
nesses. Perhaps I can suggest that among the witnesses appear- 
ing before the committee should be the manufacturers of these 
transmitting and receiving devices, especially portable tele- 
phones, which are creating havoc. 


My other concern, which I think | have expressed indirectly, 
is that there are, in stock rooms and on store shelves right 
across Canada and, indeed, right around the world, inventories 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars of these potentially 
disrupting devices. My question is: What happens to these 
people on the day that this legislation comes into force? Will 
there be an order to destroy such devices, or to cease selling 
them? I think Senator Frith is quite right in wanting an 
in-depth examination of the legislation, because regulation is 
fine; policing is also fine to a point, but it will impact on the 
individual who has one of these devices, and also on Canadian 
business as well as business abroad, because a lot of these 
devices are not manufactured here in Canada, but come to us 
from offshore. 


Therefore, I am very pleased with the comment that the 
committee proposes to deal in depth with the legislation. | 
agree that the bill was not well examined in the House of 
Commons. It was given blanket approval, without any thought 
as to the precise impact on the rights of individuals to use that 
device or on the rights of the people who manufacture and sell 
such devices. 


Hon. S. Chaput-Rolland: Honourable senators, I would like 
to add to Senator Frith’s explanation to Senator Corbin that 
this bill looks into the quality of the manufacturing of tele- 
phones and all kinds of other things, instead of putting the 
onus all the time upon the consumer. 


{ Translation] 


Manufacturers will henceforth be responsible for the quality 
of these devices. Such was not the case under our legislation. I 
think it is very important to emphasize that point. 


Motion carried and Bill read the second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Chaput-Rolland, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communica- 
tions. 


[Senator Frith.] 
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[English] 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. R. James Balfour moved the second reading of Bill 
C-3, to establish the Department of Industry, Science and 
Technology, to repeal the Department of Regional Industrial 
Expansion Act, and to make consequential amendments to 
other acts. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-3 is an act to establish 
the Department of Industry, Science and Technology, to 
repeal the Department of Regional Industrial Expansion Act, 
and to make consequential amendments to other acts. 


The Speech from the Throne opening the current session 
stated as an objective the building of a strong and fully 
competitive economy. The government intends to achieve that 
goal through action on many fronts, including responsible 
fiscal and monetary policy, deficit contro] through good man- 
agement and spending restraint, and the strengthening of our 
international partnerships. 


In particular, the government intends to encourage a strong 
and competitive economy through sound, innovative and for- 
ward-looking industrial strategies. It is to pursue such strate- 
gies that the creation of the Department of Industry, Science 
and Technology was announced. As the government’s flagship 
economic department, ISTC is charged with ensuring our 
international competitiveness, primarily by bringing about a 
greater and more effective integration of our scientific, techno- 
logical and industrial activities. 


The role and responsibilities of ISTC were established after 
extensive consultations with the scientific, academic, industrial 
and government communities and are based on what our 
industries will need in order to become and remain competi- 
tive—by way of pure science; research and development; tech- 
nology development; acquisition and application of new tech- 
nologies; the pursuit of new strategic technologies; and better 
planning, smarter investment, management, innovation and 
domestic and foreign marketing. 


ISTC will have a strong role within the government as 
industry’s advocate on science and industrial issues and in 
coordinating the science and industry related activities of other 
federal departments, boards and agencies. A significant part of 
ISTC’s science mandate is to concentrate on assisting industry 
through the use of science and technology to improve commer- 
cial competitiveness. 


Science and technology go hand in hand with industrial 
development. Melding the Department of Regional Industrial 
Expansion and the Ministry of State for Science and Tech- 
nology demonstrates the government’s desire to forge links 
between science and the economy in order to help Canadian 
businesses meet the challenges of global markets. 

At the same time the government’s investments in scientific 
activity serve other objectives—namely, to advance knowledge 
and to protect the health and safety of the public. Giving 
prominence to these objectives will be a key job of the Minister 
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for Science, supported by the new department in advocating an 
appropriate level of support for basic research and for govern- 
ment scientific activity. As part of its new orientation, ISTC 
programs will focus on advocacy, services to our private sector 
clientele, and industrial and technological competitiveness, 
analysis and initiatives. 


@ (1530) 


First, there are the technology related activities, and here 
the emphasis has been placed on strategic technologies—that 
is, technologies that will underpin future competitiveness 
across many industrial sectors—for example, biotechnology, 
information technology and advanced materials. Indeed, the 
Speech from the Throne emphasizes this approach as a key to 
future competitiveness. The department will also work with 
companies and industries to help ensure they have the know- 
how, the connections and the wherewithal to adopt “best 
practice” technology to their particular needs. 


Second, there are industrial-sector competitiveness initia- 
tives, whereby the department will work with selected industry 
sectors as well as other government departments and agencies 
to identify constraints and opportunities, define industry-wide 
needs, and put together, in cooperation with the industry, a 
package of policy, service and program activities that are fully 
integrated and complementary. This comprehensive approach 
will help to ensure the future strength of that industry in the 
marketplace. 


Third, there is the wide range of business information and 
development services to support both large and small enter- 
prises everywhere in Canada in maintaining a market position. 
For example, we have international trade centres in each of 
our regional offices which provide information on international 
market opportunities to Canadian businesses. 


The new department will also have responsibilities for 
regional development programming in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. The Department of Regional Industrial Expan- 
sion retained these responsibilities following the decentraliza- 
tion of regional development programming for Atlantic and 
western Canada to the Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 
and the Department of Western Economic Diversification. 


ISTC is in the process of establishing a separate organiza- 
tional structure within the new department to handle regional 
development responsibilities in Ontario and Quebec in order 
clearly to separate its national industry, science and technolo- 
gy role from its regional development activities. Native eco- 
nomic development programming, particularly ISTC activities 
under the new Canadian Aboriginal Economic Development 
Strategy, are also a responsibility of the new department. 


The activities | have described constitute a comprehensive 
and: rational approach to industrial, economic and scientific 
development today and for the future. It is an approach that 
has the support of the private sector, and one which | confi- 
dently commend to honourable senators. 


Honourable senators, it will be my intention, at the conclu- 
sion of the debate on second reading, to refer the bill to the 
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Standing Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technolo- 
8y. 

On motion of Senator Frith, for Senator Marsden, debate 
adjourned. 


NON-SMOKERS’ HEALTH ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Ethel Cochrane moved the second reading of Bill 
C-27, to amend the Non-smokers’ Health Act. 


She said: Honourable senators, it gives me great pleasure to 
speak to you about the Non-smokers’ Health Act. This is the 
second significant piece of federal legislation in two years 
dealing with tobacco use. In its original form, this legislation 
was debated along with the government’s Tobacco Products 
Control Bill. Both received Royal Assent together a year ago. 


Complementary though they are to one another, the latter 
has begun to take effect, while the Non-smokers’ Health Act 
has had to undergo extensive revision. I am happy to be able to 
say, though, that the delay has proven helpful. It has given 
smokers more time to adapt to changing social attitudes and 
has resulted in much-improved legislation. 


The revised Non-Smokers’ Health Act now before us will do 
everything its sponsor originally intended. It will do so in ways 
that recognize the practicalities of the diverse situations in 
which both smokers and non-smokers find themselves in work 
places and on the various modes of transport throughout 
Canada. The problem addressed by this law is one that has 
stymied policy-makers for years. Only now, in the late 1980s, 
has it proved feasible to craft a sensible legislative approach to 
protection of employees and of the traveling public from 
unwanted exposure to tobacco smoke. 


The scientific evidence that environmental tobacco smoke 
can harm the health of others and the realization that smoke is 
more than just a nuisance has been demonstrated only over the 
past decade. We now know that prolonged exposure to other 
peoples’ tobacco smoke can make us sick and may contribute 
to a number of fatal diseases otherwise avoidable. This new 
perspective, along with a surging interest by Canadians in 
their own health and in their environment, has helped lead toa 
declining social acceptability of smoking, which is plainly 
evident. Government efforts to persuade Canadians that tobac- 
co use is incompatible with good health have been meeting 
with measurable success. After decades of growth, fuelled by 
aggressive marketing, tobacco consumption in Canada has 
declined steadily since the early 1980s. Canadians have begun 
to see through the smoke-screen to discern healthier ways of 
living. The time has now come for a workable regulatory 
approach to prevent or reduce involuntary exposure to tobacco 
smoke at work and while travelling. 


The Non-smokers’ Health Act was originally a private 
member’s initiative which garnered support from all members 
of the three parties—and, Senator Frith, the fact that the 
three parties did agree to it in a favourable way may have 
some bearing on your actions. 
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Senator Frith: Yes. It is not necessarily bad. 


Senator Cochrane: This act has the distinction of being the 
first such legislation to benefit from new rules introduced by 
the government in the House of Commons. The bill was 
incomplete and flawed in its details, but the debate that led to 
its passage was an important signpost on the road to greater 
public awareness of environmental health. Its initial passage 
into law can be seen, in retrospect, as a statement of intent by 
legislators to take meaningful action in this difficult area. 


Honourable senators, I believe the amended legislation now 
before us represents a significant cooperative achievement in 
the interests of public health. Officials of the government 
departments whose mandates are most affected by the bill 
have worked hard to ensure that the changes are true to the 
original policy intent. This has meant extensive interdepart- 
mental discussion and further consultations with labour and 
management, smokers and non-smokers. As a result, this 
improved legislation enjoys the approval of all parties. 


The amended bill will provide authority to establish a 
workable system of inspection and enforcement. It will take 
into consideration the inherent difficuty of regulating personal 
behaviour that has long been tolerated, but has come to be 
seen as inconsistent with health. Furthermore, there will be no 
requirement for anything elaborate or expensive. The control 
of smoking will be integrated into the other duties of officials 
charged with maintaining the safety and health of work and 
travel environments. With today’s changed expectations in the 
workplace, the law will likely prove to be self-enforcing. How- 
ever, a supplementary system allowing for ticketing will serve 
as a reminder that smoking in areas restricted by law will no 
longer be considered acceptable behaviour. 
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The positive impact of this law will be widely felt. The 
government banned smoking on short-haul flights in Canada 
in December 1987; within months the airlines had moved to 
extend the ban to all domestic and cross-border flights. 


Federal public servants have enjoyed smoke-free offices 
since Treasury Board’s initiative began to take effect at the 
beginning of this year. Already that example is being copied at 
the provincial level and shows signs of a widespread, benefi- 
cial, ripple effect. 


With final passage of the Non-Smokers’ Health Act, close 
to one million employees will benefit from legal protection 
against involuntary exposure to tobacco smoke in their work- 
places. This includes crown corporations, like the CBC and 
Canada Post, as well as the full range of federally regulated 
industries, from trucking to banking. 


The law will also apply here on Parliament Hill and will put 
some teeth into measures that have already been adopted in 
the precincts of the House of Commons. I would urge my 
fellow senators to put into place similar measures for the 
Senate before the new law comes into effect in another six 
months. I understand that our Clerk, Mr. Barnhart, has made 
a proposal to honourable senators and is awaiting their 
responses. 


{Senator Cochranc] 
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In keeping with the variety of different industries and 
locations, the act will provide some flexibility. Employers will 
have the option of providing separately vented smoking rooms 
where this may be the preferred alternative to a smoking ban. 


The need for flexibility has been a keynote in reshaping the 
working details of the bill, as it will be in developing the 
regulations. Different workplaces and a variety of special roles 
and situations have to be taken into account, such as guards 
and prisoners in our correctional institutions; sites which are 
both work places and public places; work places associated 
with isolated living quarters; and requirements for the regular 
cleaning and maintenance of smoking areas. All these have to 
be considered in applying the principles of the bill. 


In the area of transport similar flexibility is needed, since 
the legislation will apply to different modes of federally regu- 
lated transport as well as to their stations and terminals. The 
revised law will also take note of its own limitations, exempt- 
ing those means of transport, like commuter trains, which do 
not fall within its jurisdiction. Some commuter services have 
already taken their own initiatives in this area. 


Fellow senators, this legislation has required and has 
received a very thorough second look. Bill C-27, the revised 
Non-Smokers’ Health Act, will prove to be a major advance in 
improving the quality of life for Canadians. 


We Canadians, because of our climate, spend a lot of our 
time indoors. More and more of us realize that we do not wish 
to be subjected to harmful tobacco smoke pollution. While we 
can control the air space of our own homes, we, as individuals, 
cannot reasonably control the air space where we must work. 


This bill provides for this necessary clearing of the air in 
those locations that fall within the scope of federal law. 
Canadians will now be able to breathe a little easier and a 
little freer. Ultimately, the Non-Smokers’ Health Act will be 
the example that we may all want to follow at home and in the 
private sphere, where this law, quite properly, does not reach. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, the fact that a bill received all-party support 
in the other place is not necessarily a sign of weakness in the 
legislation; it is just that it is not necessarily a sign of strength. 
However, in this case, as Senator Cochrane has pointed out, 
the legislation was widely supported in its original form and 
has been improved as a result of further study both in the 
government and in the House. 


Honourable senators, Senator Haidasz was to be our spokes- 
man on this bill, but he has been delayed. J know he is anxious 
to participate in any proceedings before the committee and 
that he had hoped to participate here today. My suggestion, 
honourable senators, is that we give this bill second reading 
now and refer it to the Standing Senate Committee on Social 
Affairs, Science and Technology. Senator Haidasz can then 
participate at the committee stage and also at third reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
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REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Cochrane, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science and 
Technology. 


JUDGES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Nathan Nurgitz moved the second reading of Bill 
C-30, to amend the Judges Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, in the range of bills that may 
cause some difficulty in the eyes of Senator Frith, this is going 
to hit the bell. | am really worried about how many times his 
garage door will fly open. As I read the House of Commons 
Hansard, the discussion on this bill takes barely two pages, so 
I would suggest there was barely eight minutes’ worth in terms 
of the three-party agreement. However, as Senator Frith has 
So wisely pointed out, that does not necessarily mean the bill is 
flawed, and I would suggest to honourable senators that it is 
not. 


This is a bill to amend the Judges Act. It responds to the 
decisions taken by a number of provincial governments as well 
as by the Government of the Northwest Territories to increase 
the size of their superior courts and, in some cases, their 
county courts. 


Over the past several years the demands on Canada’s court 
system have increased significantly, and the workload of feder- 
ally appointed judges all across the country has reflected this 
increased demand. This has resulted in some of the provinces 
and territories having to enlarge the size of their superior 
courts and, in those provinces that have them, the county and 
district courts as well. 


Under our constitutional division of responsibilities between 
the two levels of government, the provinces have primary 
responsibility for the administration of justice, including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of the courts. On 
the other hand, the Governor General, the federal authority, 
has the authority to appoint the judges of the superior, district 
and county courts and Parliament has the duty to fix and 
provide the salaries, allowances and pensions of those judges. 


It is evident, honourable senators, that the administration of 
Justice in Canada has important federal characteristics, since 
the courts do indeed, as the Supreme Court of Canada so well 
put it, “cross the dividing line in the federal-provincial scheme 
of division of jurisdiction.” 

Bill C-30, therefore, reflects the federal government’s com- 
mitment to cooperate with the provinces and territories to 
improve the administration of justice in Canada. 

Honourable senators, the Judges Act provides for a specific 
number of judicial positions for each section 96 court. The 
Judges Act also makes provision for a pool of 49 unassigned 
judicial positions so that in future, as provinces and territories 
increase the size of their courts, additional judges may be 
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appointed between periodic amendments without waiting for 
passage of bills like this. Bill C-30 will add 35 judges to the 
specific authorized levels in six provinces and the Northwest 
Territories, in response to increases in the size of their courts 
that have occurred since 1985. The courts affected include 
provincial courts of appeal and trial courts at both the superior 
court level and the county court level. 


Honourable senators, of the 35 positions which the six 
provinces and the Northwest Territories have created the 
Governor General has drawn on the pool provision in the 
Judges Act to make appointments to 21 of those positions since 
1985. The previous bill as well had a pool that could be drawn 
on, so that as judges were required one did not have to wait for 
the enactment of a further amendment to the Judges Act. An 
additional 14 positions, therefore, would remain to be filled as 
a result of the amendments contained in this particular bill. 

@ (1550) 


Bill C-30, consequently, will also replenish the Judges Act 
pool by re-enacting the relevant section to make contingent 
provision for future increases in the number of judicial 
appointments. 


Another important aspect of Bill C-30 is that it will imple- 
ment three more of the recommendations of the 1986 commis- 
sion on judges’ salaries and benefits which was established 
pursuant to the Judges Act, and which is commonly referred to 
as the Guthrie commission, after its chairman, Mr. Donald 
Guthrie, Q.C., a prominent lawyer from Toronto. The report 
and recommendations of the Guthrie commission were tabled 
in the House of Commons by the Honourable Ray Hnatyshyn 
on March 11, 1987. The three non-salary related recommen- 
dations of the Guthrie commission to be implemented by this 
bill are: an increase in the judges’ incidental allowance: the 
provision of a removal allowance to cover the moving expenses 
of retiring judges, or of the survivors of judges, of the three 
courts established by the federal Parliament pursuant to sec- 
tion 101 of the Constitution Act; and the provision in statute 
form for lump-sum payments to the surviving spouses of 
judges who die in office. 


Briefly, on those three points, honourable senators, in 198] 
the Judges Act was amended to provide, with retroactive effect 
to 1979, an accountable, annual allowance for judges in the 
amount of $1,000, separate from salary, for what the bill calls 
“reasonable incidental expenditures” that are fit and proper 
for the execution of the office of a judge. This incidental 
allowance applies against the cost, for example, of repair and 
replacement of court attire, the purchase of law books and 
periodicals, membership in legal and judicial organizations 
and other similar expenses not recoverable under any other 
provision of the Judges Act. 


The inadequacy of the present allowance of $1,000, which 
has not been changed in ten years, and the effects of inflation 
have resulted in the $1,000 maximum being exhausted, or even 
exceeded, by many judges. For example, the cost of judicial 
robes alone in the first year in office could exhaust the full 
$1,000. Similarly, the purchase of legal texts required by a 
judge, particularly one who is sitting in an outlying judicial 
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centre where the courthouse library may be less than ade- 
quate, could quickly consume a significant portion of the 
current $1,000 allowance. 


Honourable senators, Bill C-30 addresses the inadequacy of 
the present incidental allowance by providing an increase in 
the allowance to $2,500, as recommended by the Guthrie 
commission. I am sure you will agree that this is a modest 
increase in view of the length of time that the current max- 
imum limit has been in effect and of the importance of the 
items which the allowance is intended to cover. 


Bill C-30 will extend to retiring judges of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the Federal Court of Canada and the Tax 
Court of Canada, as well as to the surviving family members 
of judges of those courts who die in office, the benefit of a 
removal allowance to cover moving expenses to facilitate their 
relocation outside the National Capital region. So we are 
talking about someone who is required to move here by taking 
on an appointment to one of those three courts and who, upon 
retirement, would like to move back to the place from whence 
he or she came, or whose surviving family members would like 
to move back upon the death of the judge. A similar situation 
has been provided for for senators, which pays for the removal 
of a deceased senator’s belongings back to his region. It was 
discussed, in fact, just last week at the Internal Economy 
Committee of the Senate. 


In order to qualify for this allowance the judge must have 
been resident outside the National Capital region before his or 
her appointment to the court in question. Furthermore, I 
might point out to honourable senators that, because of a 
situation we had here, this is only payable in the event of an 
application being made within two years of either the death or 
retirement of a particular member of the court. 


The removal allowance which was recommended by the 
Guthrie commission, and which is currently provided only to 
judges in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, will 
alleviate possible hardship for any judge who does not want to 
remain in the National Capital region after retirement, or, in 
the case of the family, after the judge’s death. 


Honourable senators, currently, when a judge dies in office, 
a lump sum gratuity equal to one-sixth of the judge’s annual 
salary at the time of death is paid to a surviving spouse, 
pursuant to Treasury Board minutes that date back to 1965. 
All that Bill C-30 does is to enact that and make it a statutory 
requirement to pay exactly that one-sixth. 


Finally, honourable senators, Bill C-30 will increase from 
$4,000 to $6,000 the northern allowance provided to judges of 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories’ supreme courts to com- 
pensate for the excessively higher cost of living in the 
territories. 


Honourable senators, there are at present over 800 men and 
women serving Canada on federally appointed benches. These 
judges sit on the county and district courts which now exist In 
British Columbia, Ontario and Nova Scotia; the superior 
courts, trial and appeal, in all of the provinces and territories; 
and, under section 101 of the Constitution, the Tax Court of 
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Canada, the Federal Court of Canada and the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Their role, as many have observed, has been 
enhanced since the coming into force of the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. They have been entrusted with the responsibili- 
ty of ensuring the rights and freedoms of all Canadians and of 
adjudicating the many intricate legal problems that our com- 
plex society thrusts at them. They do this with dedication, 
while working under increasing work loads involving matters 
of tremendous importance with an ever greater degree of 
difficulty. 

Honourable senators, Bill C-30 will help to spread that work 
load, albeit to a small degree. The bill also enhances certain 
benefits for judges and their survivors to a modest degree. In a 
word, it is a modest bill to which I ask honourable senators to 
give their ready approval. I might add, as I mentioned at the 
outset, that this bill received somewhat hasty but good approv- 
al of all three parties in the House of Commons. It was passed 
quickly, but not too quickly. I would suggest, honourable 
senators, since there is a meeting later today of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, that 
the committee could give some consideration to this bill if it 
were referred to it. 


Hon. Charles Turner: Honourable senators, may I ask Sena- 
tor Nurgitz a question? If a judge of a supreme court is 
appointed as an arbitrator, a mediator or a commissioner, does 
he draw pay from both jobs? 


Senator Nurgitz: My understanding is that an amendment 
that was passed certainly within the last six or seven years 
forbids payment for the second job. Not even a provincial 
government can pay a federally appointed judge for doing 
extra work on arbitrations, royal commissions and the like. So 
my understanding is that there is no extra pay whatever. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Hon- 
ourable senators, as Senator Nurgitz has pointed out, this bill 
deals with judges, as is obvious from its title. I suppose it 
would be fair to say that lawyers certainly do not rank in the 
top ten of the most popular professions in this or perhaps any 
other community. | think judges are generally forgiven a bit 
for the fact that they were once lawyers, but I do think that— 


Hon. David Walker: That may have been meant to be 
funny, but you are as stupid as usua!! 


Senator Frith: And the same to you, sir! I think there is a 
great mutuality of a form of respect between myself and 
Senator Walker. 


Senator Walker: | hope you don’t think I overdo the respect. 


Senator Frith: No. | do not think we overdo the respect for 
each other at all. We manage to keep it under control—and at 
about the same level, sir! 


As Senator Nurgitz has pointed out, one of the elements of 
this bill is the question of the increase in the number of judges, 
and I think there is no doubt that a committee can find out the 
Justification for that quite quickly. Then there are the three 
non-salary elements from the Guthrie commission. He has told 
us what they are. Many senators may want a more complete 
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explanation of the reason for the existence of these incidental 
benefits, as well as the reason for their increase. That should 
easily be determined by the committee also from the Guthrie 
Report, and no doubt we can get some material on the 
territories’ increase, which was not a part of the Guthrie 
report, as I recall—at least, I don’t think it was. 
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In any event, I imagine that the material that would answer 
questions that honourable senators, understandably, have 
regarding this bill is available to the committee. I think this is 
a bill that is eminently suitable to go forthwith to committee 
for study. | recommend that honourable senators support the 
bill at second reading and also support Senator Nurgitz’s 
motion to have the bill referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall this 
bill be read the third time? - 


On motion of Senator Nurgitz, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


[ Translation] 
CUSTOMS TARIFF 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Roch Bolduc moved the second reading of Bill C-17, to 
amend the Customs Tariff. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-17 provides for a 
limited number of tariff changes advocated by the private 
sector. Most of them are designed to reduce or do away with 
duties payable on a wide range of products. 

[English] 

Of the products affected by these amendments none is made 
in Canada, so no Canadian manufacturer will be hurt by the 
changes. 

[ Translation] 

The other place gave swift passage to this measure and I 
would suggest we do the same. 

Honourable senators, for a number of years the Canadian 
government has been amending the Customs Tariff when the 
annual budget is tabled, and this in response to representations 
made by Canadian companies and individuals seeking tariff 
changes which call for parliamentary intervention. The bill 
before us today is in keeping with the tradition. 

[English] 

I should add that tariff amendments of this kind are only 
proposed when there are compelling reasons for taking actions, 
such as eliminating anomalies or inequities in the tariff struc- 
ture or providing needed relief to manufacturers in their 
efforts to compete on a viable basis in the Canadian market. 

[ Translation] 

The bill also provides for substituting legislative provisions 

for a number of remission orders under which various products 
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come in duty free. This change will enable Parliament to 
review these relief measures and guarantee that manufacturers 
will benefit from tariff relief. 


I should like to draw the attention of honourable senators to 
two other provisions of the bill. The first relates to the 
prorogation, until June 30, 1990, of the power of the governor 
in council to re-instate tariffs in force before the harmonized 
system. This prorogation will make it possible for the Canadi- 
an business sector to assess the impact of tariff changes, and 
for the government to take appropriate measures when these 
changes have a negative economic impact on the industry. 


The bill is also aimed at extending indefinitely the ban on 
imports of pornographic, hate or seditious material so that it 
will not be legally allowed into Canada. 


In short, honourable senators, the bill contains a limited 
number of Customs Tariff amendments which are all impor- 
tant to Canadian businessmen and individuals. I therefore urge 
my colleagues to pass the bill without delay. 


On motion of Senator Buckwold, debate adjourned. 


[English] 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


MOTION FOR RECONSIDERATION OF DECISION TO CLOSE CFB 
SUMMERSIDE, P.E.I—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Bonnell, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
McEl]man: 


That in view of the national commitment to serve the 
development of Canada’s regions and the role of the 
National Defence spending in achieving such an objective, 
the Senate disagrees with the decision of the Government 
of Canada in closing the only National Defence base in 
Prince Edward Island, that is Canadian Forces Base, 
Summerside, and calls upon the Government of Canada 
to reconsider this decision.—(Honourable Senator Phil- 
lips). 

Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, the motion 
introduced by the Honourable Senator Bonnell is very unusual. 
It is very unusual because it is a motion in the wrong house, at 
the wrong time, and moved by the wrong individual. 


An Hon. Senator: Other than that? 


Senator Phillips: The budget, as the honourable senator is 
well aware, is the responsibility of the House of Commons. 
The non-elected do not share in the imposition of taxation, and 
for that reason we do not deal with the budget, except for the 
tax bills which are introduced following the adoption of the 
budget by the House of Commons. 

It is the wrong time because the House of Commons has 
already approved the budget. There were six full days of 
debate— 

Senator Frith: It still may be good. Just because they 
approved it does not mean there may not be merit in it 
anyway. 
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Senator Phillips: There is lots of merit in the budget. 


Senator Frith: In spite of the fact that the House of 
Commons agrees? 


Senator Nurgitz: They did not do it quickly. 


Senator Phillips: | am sure that as time goes on Senator 
Frith will see more merit in it. 


Senator Frith: I doubt that! 


Senator Phillips: While the budget is before the House of 
Commons it is subject to amendments. It is traditional in the 
House of Commons that amendments be moved during the 
budget debate. Indeed, amendments were moved to the 
budget. The Liberals proposed an amendment, as did the 
NDP, but neither amendment contained any reference to the 
closing of military bases, including the one located at Summer- 
side, Prince Edward Island. I suspect there was very good 
reason for that. Those drafting the amendment for the Liberal 
Party realized that it is necessary to cut back expenditures, 
and one of the departments selected was the Department of 
National Defence. After six days’ debate there was no mention 
of military bases in the Liberal amendment. 


As | said, this motion was put in the wrong house, at the 
wrong time, and by the wrong individual. The individuals 
moving a motion of this nature should have been the honour- 
able member for Egmont, seconded by the honourable member 
for Malpeque. Instead, for some reason they let the matter go 
by for six days and waited for Senator Bonnell to introduce his 
motion in the wrong house at the wrong time. 
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Honourable senators, it could have been that they were too 
busy participating in the provincial election and did not have 
time to deal with the matter in the house. In all fairness, I 
want to say that the honourable Liberal members from P.E.I. 
did ask questions in Question Period, and got a certain amount 
of publicity out of that, and they issued press releases to flatter 
their own egos. The opportunity to amend the budget and 
delete the closure of bases was not taken by any Liberal 
member from P.E.J. or from any other province, and I would 
ask everyone to bear that in mind. 


My association with CFB Summerside goes back a long 
way. I had the good fortune to be the member of Parliament 
for Prince Edward Island in 1957, when the base was expand- 
ed to accommodate the Argus antisubmarine aircraft. | now 
recall the criticism that I received at that time—which is what 
I call the pre-Litton syndrome—that we were going to destroy 
Summerside and the island. Apparently, that was not the case, 
because now we find a great deal of disappointment and 
concern over the closure of the base. Situations do change. The 
age of the aircraft and the advanced technology developed for 
antisubmarine detection has taken the Argus squadron out of 
service. 

Another situation that has changed drastically is the nation- 
al debt and the interest payments. The national debt, as 
honourable senators know, has increased to $320 billion, and is 
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increasing at the rate of $80 million a day; so interest pay- 
ments now consume one-third of the tax dollar. 


The premier of P.E.J. in particular says that Prince Edward 
Island has been ill-treated by the Mulroney government. Hon- 
ourable senators, I would like to place on record some of the 
benefits P.E.I. has received from the Mulroney government, 
and I thank the Honourable Senator Bonnell for introducing 
his motion because it gives me an excellent opportunity to do 
so. The Province of Prince Edward Island will receive $188 
million in equalization payments this year, which is not an 
insignificant sum. There have been further allocations to EPF 
programs, including health and education, of $98 million and 
to the Canada Assistance Plan of $24 million, which makes a 
total of $292 million in direct transfers to the provincial 
government. This works out, honourable senators, to $2,270 
per capita. 

The honourable senator, in moving his motion, suggested 
that a base could be closed in Quebec instead, which left the 
impression that Quebec receives everything. Honourable sena- 
tors, | would point out that the Province of Quebec receives 
$1,522 per capita as compared to Prince Edward Island’s 
$2,270. 


The situation regarding transfers to the province should 
include the dramatic increases provided by the Mulroney 
government. If we use as a base year 1984-85, which was the 
last year of the Trudeau government—and it was the best 
year—we will find that the transfers have increased from $207 
million to $292 million, which is hardly a case of neglect. 
Since the Mulroney government came into office the province 
has received $240 million more that it would have under the 
base plan established by the Trudeau government. Again I say 
that that is the kind of neglect that Islanders appreciate. 


The story does not end there. I mention these things because 
the Grits, when they are talking about Summerside, say that 
the whole province is going to collapse. I would like to mention 
a few of the other benefits that have been attributed to P.E.I. 
You will recall, Senator Bonnell, that Premier Ghiz reminded 
everyone in P.E.I. that they were going to lose their old age 
pension. Well, we have had free trade since December, and 
this year 16,000 Islanders will receive $95 million in old age 
security. 


Senator Marshall: And you are 65 now. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, | am 65 now. I am very conscious of 
that for that reason. The Canada Pension Plan will contribute 
$30 million to the island economy. 


Senator Frith: Minus the clawback! 


Senator Phillips: Further allocations include family allow- 
ances, $16 million; child tax credit, $13 million; unemploy- 
ment insurance, $115 million; and war veterans pensions and 
allowances, $19 million. In addition, the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs has its headquarters in Charlottetown and will 
spend another $50 million in the province. The Department of 
Agriculture will spend $48.2 million in Prince Edward Island 
this coming year. The province of P.E.I., by comparison, will 
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spend $20.7 million, which is less than half of what the federal 
government will spend on the Department of Agriculture. 


Regarding the ERDA agreements, there is a subagreement 
on oilseeds and grains which will contribute $11.5 million to 
the province’s economy. Canada Mortgage and Housing will 
spend $2.7 million in subsidies this year for veterans’ homes 
and low-rental housing. The Secretary of State, including the 
assistance in second language training, will spend $1.8 million. 
For Senator Bonnell’s benefit, I should add that this figure 
does not include the $5 million being provided for the French 
language school and French centre in Charlottetown. The 
Department of Finance, purely for administration, will spend 
$2 million in the province. The Department of Justice will 
spend $2.5 million, and Supply and Services will spend $14.1 
million in the province also. Since the Mulroney government 
came into office the job strategy program has provided $69.5 
million to Prince Edward Island. 
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Honourable senators, we often hear that Prince Edward 
Island has no mines or resources, but I have been informed by 
the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources that it has 
contributed $44.6 million to the various programs in Prince 
Edward Island, including assistance in electricity costs. The 
Atlantic Canada Opportunity Agency has, so far, expended 
$40 million on Prince Edward Island—not an insignificant 
sum; the Department of National Defence, $45 million: Trans- 
port Canada will contribute $6.6 million and the Department 
of Public Works, $44.9 million. The deficit assumed by the 
federal government on the operation of the CN car ferry will 
be $25.3 million this year. 


I should say, honourable senators, that the list is incomplete. 
I asked my researcher to obtain the information on short 
notice, but that was following Senator Bonnell’s interesting 
remarks. He ran into a problem in that Saint Jean-Baptiste 
day occurred, which was a holiday in the public service. Then, 
yesterday, because of the heat in Ottawa, many of the public 
servants were given a day off. So my list is by no means 
complete. 

But if we added the transfers and the expenditures by the 
federal government, we would have a total figure of $992.9 
million, or almost $1 billion, being spent for 128,000 people. 
And, honourable senators, that is really not “neglect.” 


I am sure that Senator Bonnell will want to explain those 
figures to his fellow Islanders. Perhaps I will spend a little 
more time doing that too. I hope he will explain to them that it 
is not neglect and that, in spite of all of these contributions, the 
premier and every other Grit on P.E.I. enjoys kicking the 
Prime Minister and the federal government around. Honour- 
able senators, occasionally I get the idea that they are a bunch 
of ingrates. I would like to say that a little more strongly, but I 
do not think parliamentary rules would permit me to do so. 

Honourable senators, Senator Bonnell is a nice fellow and | 
am sure he will cooperate with me. I noted that the recent 
session of the Prince Edward Island legislature was very 
short—a three-day session—and opened with a throne speech 


saying that the Province of Prince Edward Island recognized 
the need to reduce the debt and the deficit. The next question 
is: Where would you reduce the budget, Senator Bonnell? 
What payment to P.E.I. would you eliminate or cut back? 
Would you cut back on the $292 million in transfers? That is 
one-half of the provincial budget. Or would you rather take it 
out of the $95 million paid in old age security? 


I should point out for the benefit of other honourable 
senators that it costs the Department of Defence $45 million 
per year to maintain the base at Summerside. So I am asking 
Senator Bonnell where he would recover that $45 million and 
maintain all of the other programs. Would he rather take it 
out of the $24 million that is paid through the Canada 
Assistance Plan, or perhaps the transfers for health and educa- 
tion programs? Senator Bonnell has such a wide option that I 
know he will want to take his time and think this over. I do not 
expect an immediate response—he can tell us in the near 
future. 


Senator Bonnell: | will tell you today. 
Senator Phillips: You will. 
Senator Bosa: Those are national benefits, are they not? 


Senator Phillips: Yes, that is right. If you took these all 
across the country you would realize just how generous the 
Mulroney government is to the provinces. 


Senator Bosa: Why are you speaking only of P.E.1., then? 
Senator Phillips: That is what is dealt with in this motion. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question at this point? 


Senator Phillips: Certainly. 


Senator Stewart: Senator Phillips has mentioned various 
programs such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security 
pensions and so on under which benefits are paid to residents 
of Prince Edward Island. Most of the payments that he has 
mentioned eventuated from standard national or regional pro- 
grams. Yet what he is saying seems to imply that somehow or 
other Prince Edward Island is being treated with an especially 
generous hand. 


Senator Bonnell: A special status. 


Senator Stewart: Is that what he intends to convey to the 
Senate? Is that what he is saying? 


Senator Phillips: No, honourable senators, | am putting on 
record the facts. Senators may decide what they want to infer 
from them; | will decide what I want to convey by them, but 
the facts will be there. And something that some honourable 
senators do not put on record too often is facts. So senators 
have now had their questions and I will move on. 


Senator Stewart: But we have had no answers. 


Senator Phillips: You have had your answer too. 


Honourable senators, Prince Edward Island has a dairy 
industry, and that industry, as is the case all across Canada, 
receives considerable subsidies. Is the premier suggesting that 
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we retain CFB Summerside and its cost of $45 million in 
exchange for the dairy subsidy? 


Senator Bonnell is acting as the surrogate for Premier Ghiz 
in this chamber, and I find nothing wrong with that idea. 
Senator Bonnell is an able individual—in fact, on the Liberal 
side he is certainly the most able individual that the premier 
could get in Ottawa. However, this confers upon Senator 
Bonnell special responsibility: he has to convey to this chamber 
the cutbacks that the premier would prefer, instead of closing 
CFB Summerside. 


When the budget was announced and the closure of CFB 
Summerside was included in it, the premier started out on a 
very strange tactic. First, he called a provincial election one 
and a half years early, and the main issue of it was the closure 
of CFB Summerside. He then set up a task force with two 
objects in mind: first, a study of the economic impacts of the 
closure of Summerside; second, a search for alternative uses 
for the base at Summerside. I cooperated with the task force, 
obtained information, set up meetings in Ottawa—in fact, in 
late May, just before the provincial election, my office 
arranged a meeting of the task force with 19 different officials 
from various departments, to whom the task force presented 
the economic impact study that it had completed. Senator 
Bonnell was elsewhere while that was being done. I assume he 
did not know about Summerside at that time and has since 
found out about it. That is quite all right, Senator Bonnell. We 
appreciate your interest, even though it is belated. 


@ (1630) 


The second phase of the task force report regarding alterna- 
tive use was presented to the premier. He sat on it and allowed 
no one to see it. Despite the fact that I cooperated with the 
task force in every way I could, I cannot get a copy of it. That 
makes it very awkward to deal with the future of Summerside. 
I would ask my honourable friend to go back to the premier of 
P.E.I. and ask him to read the report and get moving on it. If 
he did that, I would have a great deal more respect for him 
than I have now. I should say that I do have a great deal of 
respect for the honourable senator. 


Since the election the premier has been indifferent to CFB 
Summerside. He has had time to attend a meeting of the 
maritime premiers; he has had time to attend a meeting of the 
governors of the New England states at Montebello. I doubt 
very much if CFB Summerside was discussed while the 
premier was in the hot tub at Montebello. 


Recently some people have reminded the premier that he 
received a mandate to deal with CFB Summerside. His reac- 
tion was that you cannot expect a premier of a province to deal 
with something like that. He looked at his cabinet ministers, 
but very few of them were in P.E.I. They were in Ottawa 
attempting to get more money for road construction; they were 
attempting to get the ERDA agreements renewed; they were 
attempting to obtain further assistance for the high electrical 
costs in P.E.J. The premier could not spare any of them. So he 
said, ““Leave that to Senator Bonnell.” 

{Senator Phillips.] 
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Two months following the announcement, during which 
time there was an election campaign, Summerside received the 
services of Senator Bonnell. They are very able services, but he 
is in the wrong house at the wrong time and with the wrong 
party. 

Senator Bonnell, in his remarks, followed the party line that 
Summerside is going to die and P.E.I. is going to collapse 
because it will be losing $45 million out of $1 billion. Summer- 
side is going to hurt for one or two years, until we find an 
alternative use. No one denies that. However, Senator Bonnell, 
being a physician, will realize that the affliction is not fatal or 
terminal. Summerside will recover and Summerside will live. I 
do not think he is doing the town any great service by 
continuing with this attitude. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Phillips: Senator Bonnell tends to exaggerate in his 
speeches. In fact, he exaggerates in everything except his 
income tax, when his attitude changes. 


Senator Frith: Unlike the speaker, who, of course, underesti- 
mates everything. 


Senator Phillips: That is right. I am very conservative. 
Senator Bonnell exaggerated when he said that the Prince 
Edward Island tourist industry was going to suffer because 
people come to P.E.I. to visit relatives and see the base at 
Summerside. 


Honourable senators, last year the site of the Anne of Green 
Gables farm in the national park in P.E.I. received 75,000 
Japanese visitors. | don’t think any of them came to see the 
base at Summerside. 


Senator Bonnell is concerned about the loss to provincial 
revenues. I am rather surprised that he has brought that up. 
The provincial government, headed by James Lee, had 
arranged with the Mulroney government to locate a Litton 
plant in Charlottetown. This plant would be manufacturing 
sights for an antiaircraft device to be used by our forces in 
Europe. When the Ghiz government came into power they 
immediately abandoned the plant, because a plant manufac- 
turing war devices did not fit in with the P.E.I. way or 
lifestyle. It seems odd to me that a plant manufacturing an 
antiaircraft sight does not fit in with the P.E.I. way of life but 
an antisubmarine squadron and base is absolutely essential to 
P.E.I. There is a certain hypocrisy there that I find difficult to 
accept. 


I would ask Senator Bonnell to take this message back to 
the premier. The loss in provincial revenues from CFB Sum- 
merside will be less than what he lost when he kicked out 
Litton and its associated industries. 


Summerside is the centre of an area with a population of 
approximately 20,000 people. It is the service centre for an 
agricultural and fishing area. It has shopping centres, clothing 
stores, automobile agencies, and all the other things that go 
with a service centre. I am not convinced that Summerside, 
because of the loss of 750 military personnel and their depend- 
ants, is going to fold up and die. 
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I should like to go back a few years to when the fishing 
industry in the maritimes had to consolidate and close a 
number of plants. The government of the day appointed a 
royal commission headed by Michael Kirby, now Senator 
Kirby, a member of this chamber. That commission recog- 
nized that certain towns would be hurt by the closure of their 
fish plant. In these towns often the fish plant was the only 
source of income. They did not have a rural area supporting it, 
as Summerside does. Senator Kirby received great praise from 
the Liberal senators, in particular, for saying that the matter 
of these small towns is an economic one, not one for the fishing 
industry, and that the future of these towns would become the 
responsibility of the provincial government. The federal gov- 
ernment, if it wished, could help. 


@ (1640) 


The Department of National Defence, as in the case of the 
fishing industry, is consolidating and closing down various 
departments, and states that it has no military use for Sum- 
merside. Recently the new chief of staff, when testifying 
before the Special Committee of the Senate on National 
Defence, stated that it would cost an additional $331 million to 
refit the “Argus” to keep those aircraft flying. It is obviously 
an economic matter when the future of Summerside is con- 
sidered by the Department of National Defence. 


Other one-town industries have experienced situations simi- 
lar to Summerside—and here I am thinking of mining towns 
that have had a mine closed. In those situations the province 
moved in to help that community. 


In this case Premier Ghiz has not offered a thing to Sum- 
merside, except Senator Bonnell. He has an obligation to do 
better than that. He is supposed to have a department of 
industry which has been planning new industry to replace the 
Litton plant. It has been planning for three and a half years. 
Senator Bonnell, why not come out with some of those indus- 
tries now? What a boost it would give to the morale in 
Summerside if Premier Ghiz were to announce over the week- 
end that he has two industries for Summerside, each employ- 
ing 100 people. What a boost that would give to the morale of 
the people. You would then not have to go around saying that 
the town will die. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Phillips: Will you encourage Premier Ghiz to 
assume his provincial responsibility? He is fond of reminding 
us that P.E.I. is a province; he is the premier. Sometimes he 
reminds me of a young teenager who insists on being treated 
like an adult but is unwilling to assume the responsibility of 
adulthood. Premier Ghiz wants to be treated as a premier. He 
wants to say that he heads the government, but he does not 
want to take any responsibility. He always says, “Leave it to 
the feds.” 


There may be a reason for that. I don’t think the premier 
has any self-confidence or faith in his own ability because, 
when any problem comes up, he immediately turns and says, 
“Ottawa should do it.” He obviously suffers from lack of 
self-confidence. The cabinet ministers are the same. They 


holler to Ottawa when they encounter a problem. Apparently 
they have no faith in the premier either, or the members of the 
legislature would be calling on the premier to help out in 
Summerside. 


There is one particular action of the Liberals in P.E.I. which 
I want to refer to briefly. Last week the newly elected member 
of the legislature for Summerside, Mr. McEwen, attended a 
meeting of the Summerside chamber of commerce. He intro- 
duced a motion calling on the Ghiz government to withdraw 
its support for Meech Lake unless the federal government 
agreed to keep CFB Summerside open. 


An Hon. Senator: Shame! 


Senator Phillips: Blackmail in any form is ugly, Mr. 
Premier. I hope you will take that message back to Premier 
Ghiz, Senator Bonnell. 


Senator Frith: Including the blackmail of the Prime Minis- 
ter as to what will happen if they do not pass the Meech Lake 
Accord. Would you include that as one of the forms that are 
reprehensible? 


Senator Phillips: Senator Frith, Senator Bonnell does not 
need your assistance. He is much more intelligent and much 
more able than you. He needs my assistance, and if you just 
keep quiet I will provide it to him. 


Senator Frith: I did not say it to assist him; I said it to 
disassist you! 


Senator Nurgitz: He doesn’t need any assistance. 


Senator Phillips: The action of Mr. McEwen could have 
been considered that of a political neophyte. But it was not the 
action of a political neophyte, because Mr. McEwen was 
president of the Prince Edward Island Liberal Association. He 
has also been their campaign manager federally and provin- 
cially for the last four or five elections. I find it impossible to 
believe that Mr. McEwen acted without the knowledge and 
approval of Premier Ghiz. 


Last weekend, on P.E.I., a friend made an interesting obser- 
vation about Premier Ghiz’s attitude. I will briefly pass it on to 
the Senate. 


As Senator Bonnell knows, Prenmier Ghiz has aspirations 
for the national leadership. 


Senator Bonnell: For which party? 


Senator Phillips: He apparently believes that if he can keep 
complications going with the Prime Minister, and go out ona 
cross-Canada tour complaining about the Prime Minister’s 
treatment of “small town” Canada, he can win the Liberal 
leadership. 


That may be a good move politically for the premier, but it 
is not helping Summerside. That is what both Senator Bonnell 
and I are concerned with. 


Honourable senators, in coming to the last part of my 
remarks I wish to make an appeal to Senator Bonnell. We 
have had a long, friendly association, and we have worked 
together and cooperated in the past. I will ask Senator Bonnell 
to work with me. Since we cannot get the report of the task 
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force dealing with an alternative use of the base at Summer- 
side, I will ask for the able assistance of Senator Bonnell in 
developing one. We will have to work without the consultants 
provided to the premier and all the public civil servants, but I 
am sure that, between the two of us, we will do very well. 


@ (1650) 


I discussed with the task force one suggestion for the future 
of Summerside. As honourable senators are aware, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that Canada will have to conduct 
more aerial surveillance of the fishing industry both off New- 
foundland and, in particular, beyond the 200-mile limit. I also 
made the suggestion that environmental surveys will become 
more important as the new Minister of the Environment places 
greater emphasis on the protection of the environment. With 
this in mind, I suggested that Canada modify and adapt 
Dash-8 aircraft for this purpose. These aircraft, possibly six in 
number, could be located at Summerside, together with the 
three aircraft that are presently there with the search and 
rescue squadron. Such work would, I think, allow a future for 
Summerside. Possibly these matters may be contained in the 
task force report; | do not know. However I am sure that 
Senator Bonnell would support both of these suggestions. 


Honourable senators, it is proposed that various government 
agencies be moved around the country. Perhaps we could have 
another agency replace CFB Summerside. ACOA, at the 
present time, is carrying out a study to find alternatives for 
CFB Summerside, and I know that Senator Bonnell works 
very closely with ACOA, as we all do. We all appreciate the 
benefits that ACOA has provided to the provinces. 


Honourable senators, if all else fails, it is my suggestion that 
the town of Summerside should have a look at the base as an 
industrial site. Also, I intend to make the proposal that a 
special fund be established for attracting industries to CFB 
Summerside. I would suggest the establishment of a $40 
million fund. Some honourable senators may think that that is 
high. However, I would point out that the province very 
quickly absorbed the $40 million from ACOA. To me, this 
demonstrates the need for a fund. 


Honourable senators, I have some concern with the fact that 
ACOA is doing all of the searching for alternatives for CFB 
Summerside. Perhaps we should have a separate group of 
citizens performing that task. | am thinking of Islanders who 
have been chairmen of various corporations over the years and 
are now retired. I can think of two or three off the top of my 
head; I am sure Senator Bonnell can do the same, and perhaps 
Senators Macquarrie and Rossiter also have people in mind 
who could perform this task. 


Further, I would suggest that the $40 million fund be made 
up of $20 million from the provincial government and $20 
million from the federal government, and that the fund be 
under the administration of a board composed of two members 
appointed by the province and two members appointed by the 
federal government, together with a chairman. The mayor of 
Summerside, Mayor Stewart, and his council are very dedicat- 
ed individuals. I suggest that the mayor and his council 

{Senator Phillips.] 
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appoint the chairman. | am sure that Senator Bonnell will 
support me in that. 


Honourable senators, various cabinet ministers within the 
government have offered their assistance. | am thinking of 
Elmer MacKay, the head of ACOA, the Honourable Barbara 
McDougall and Senator Lowell Murray, the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. These ministers have all volun- 
teered their assistance and I think we should be in a position to 
take up that offer. 


For that reason, honourable senators, I move, seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Macquarrie, that the motion be 
amended by deleting all the words after the word “regions” in 
line 2 thereof and substituting the following therefor: 


and recognizing the importance of the national budgetary 
position in addressing that commitment, the Senate 
recommends that the Government of Canada and the 
Government of the Province of Prince Edward Island 
cooperate in developing sound economic alternatives to 
Canadian Forces Base Summerside. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


POINT OF ORDER 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Leader of the Opposition): 
Honourable senators, I rise on a point of order. I do not have a 
copy of the amendment and therefore | am somewhat limited 
in my ability to judge its contents. However, as I heard it read, 
it seemed to me to be a new proposition which ought to be 
dealt with separately—in other words, to be put on the order 
paper as a separate item rather than in the form of an 
amendment which substitutes that new proposition. It is my 
contention that this new proposition totally takes away the 
original proposition and replaces it with a new one. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, on the point 
raised by the Honourable Senator MacEachen, | disagree that 
my amendment is raising a new element in the debate. 


Senator MacEachen: Perhaps we could have a copy of the 
amendment before we debate further. 


Senator Phillips: The purpose of the motion was to assist 
CFB Summerside, in the same way as was the motion pro- 
posed by Senator Bonnell. | am sure he did not move his 
motion for any other purpose. Therefore, the motion is, in my 
view, in order. 


Honourable senators, I should like to point out that there is 
one special advantage to this amendment which Senator Mac- 
Eachen may be interested in. On the night of the federal 
election the media asked Premier Ghiz how negotiations would 
take place with the federal government, since the island had 
elected four Liberals. Premier Ghiz replied that that would be 
no problem. He said that he was a negotiator; he would 
negotiate with the federal government. Honourable senators, 
this amendment to the motion gives the Premier of Prince 
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Edward Island the opportunity to prove that he is a great 
negotiator. I would therefore ask you to adopt the amendment. 
@ (1700) 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Your Honour, I wish to speak to the 
main motion. Do you wish to dispose of the amendment first? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: We must deal with the 
amendment first, so I will hear argument as to whether or not 
the motion is in order. 


Hon. John B. Stewart: Honourable senators, | suggest that 
the amendment proposed by Senator Phillips is not in order. 
The proposition we are asked to accept by Senator Bonnell’s 
motion is that “the Senate disagrees with the decision of the 
Government of Canada,” and so on. Senator Phillip’s proposal 
would set aside completely the subject of the motion, namely, 
“the decision of the government,” proposed by Senator Bon- 
nell. It is not an amendment. Senator Phillips is attempting to 
supplant Senator Bonnell’s motion. As Senator MacEachen 
has said, he can make a new beginning. That option is open to 
him and there is a procedure by which he can do so. However, 
he simply cannot knock 'out the proposal now before the 
Senate by an amendment which simply supplants that pro- 
posal. If the honourable senator does not like Senator Bon- 
nell’s motion, he can vote against it and start his own motion 
on a separate track, but he cannot simply take over Senator 
Bonnell’s motion by this kind of amendment, which changes 
the subject. 


Hon. Duff Roblin: Honourable senators, I rise on the point 
of order. I must say that I am inclined to think that the motion 
is entirely in order. The first motion, which is on the order 
paper, has to do in substance with the future of Summerside. 
That is the essence of it, the future of Summerside and what is 
to be done about it. The amendment also deals with that same 
general topic, the future of Summerside and what is to be done 
about it. The fact that these kinds of amendments are contem- 
plated is clearly outlined in Beauchesne’s, Fifth Edition, sec- 
tion 425, which reads as follows: 


The object of an amendment may be either to modify a 
question in such a way as to increase its acceptability or 
to present to the House a different proposition as an 
alternative to the original which must, however, be rele- 
vant to the subject of the questions. 


Senator MacEachen: Isn’t that referring to a second reading 
amendment? 


Senator Roblin: It is dealing with amendments generally. | 
put it to the house that, if that section of Beauchesne’s applies 
to this amendment, as I believe it does, it seems to me the 
amendment is clearly within the rules, as it deals with the 
same subject. In my opinion, it increases the acceptability of 
the original motion, which is one of the criteria expressed here, 
and it presents “to the House a different proposition as an 
alternative to the original.” Surely that is exactly what this 
motion does. So on that basis it seems to me that there are 
reasonable grounds for thinking that the amendment is not out 
of order and that it should be accepted by the house. There are 
other rules here with respect to amendments that have a 


certain applicability to what we have in front of us, but it 
seems to me that the citation I have just placed before you is 
most apropos and pertains most directly to the matter before 
us. 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I rise on the 
point of order. My motion deals with national defence policy. 
The motion deals with that policy when it Says: 


That in view of the national commitment to serve the 
development of Canada’s regions and the role of the 
National Defence spending in achieving such an objective, 
the Senate disagrees with the decision of the Government 
of Canada... 


It is the national defence spending policy of the government as 
a whole with which we disagree, in that by their actions they 
are not looking after the disparity of the regions. It is not only 
Prince Edward Island or not only Summerside. It is the 
national policy I am talking about. 


Senator Roblin: You didn’t say that the other day. 


Senator Bonnell: | gave Summerside as an example. By the 
motion in amendment you are changing the whole thing and, 
as far as | am concerned, it is out of order. 


[ Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I think that 
Senator Bonnell is mistaken in trying to explain that his 
motion is only intended to criticize the national defence budget 
as it affects such a commitment. He wants to criticize it in 
connection with the closure of the Canadian Forces Base in 
Prince Edward Island. He is not criticizing the whole national 
defence policy and budget. 


Since you made a negative motion, Senator Bonnell, the 
motion by Senator Phillips in no way changes the substance of 
your motion. You say that the Government of Canada must be 
censured. In his amendment, Senator Phillips is telling you 
that instead of that, other ways will be found to help Canadian 
Forces Base Summerside economically. 


The amendment moved by Senator Phillips is completely in 
order. You made a negative motion and Senator Phillips made 
a positive motion saying that instead of criticizing the Govern- 
ment for its national defence policy, we will offer economic 
solutions for the closure of the Summerside base. 


I think that the amendment is completely in order and must 
be accepted. 


[English] 

Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, the National 
Defence policy that is being changed here has to do with the 
fact that the government is closing out the only National 
Defence base in a province. If they took out every defence base 
in Ontario, every defence base in Quebec, or every defence 
base in Nova Scotia, then it would fit, but they closed all 
National Defence bases in Prince Edward Island. That is the 
policy of the government that the Senate is criticizing. 


Senator Simard: And you don’t want to do anything about 
it, anything constructive! 
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The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: If there are no other 
views on the point of order, I shall take the question under 
advisement and report back to the Senate at a later date. 


Senator Hicks: Your Honour, may we continue the debate 
on the main motion, or is that matter suspended until the 
matter of the amendment is disposed of? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tempore: We must dispose of the 
amendment before we can proceed with the main motion, 
unless the Senate gives leave. 


Senator Hicks: I am not asking for leave. 


Hon. Philippe Deane Gigantés: Honourable senators, | 
wonder if Senator Phillips would allow me to ask him a factual 
question. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Senator Gigantés: If I did not misunderstand the honour- 
able senator, he said during his speech that during the election 
campaign in Prince Edward Island Premier Ghiz told electors 
that if the Free Trade Agreement passed they would lose their 
old age pensions. I would be most grateful, sir, if you would 
ask your researcher to give me a clipping. 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I will be delighted to 
oblige the honourable senator, and I will do better than that. If 
he would care to visit P.E.I. as a tourist, with or without CFB 
Summerside, I will be glad to introduce him to thousands of 
senior citizens who were told that. 


Senator Gigantés: | will come, sir, but I have no Japanese 
relatives at CFB Summerside. 
Speaker’s ruling on point of order reserved. 


@ (1710) 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SIXTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order: 

Consideration of the Sixteenth Report of the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Adminis- 
tration (budget of Banking, Trade and Commerce) pre- 
sented in the Senate on 22nd June, 1989.—( Honourable 
Senator LeBlanc, P.C. (Beauséjour)). 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, | move the 
adoption of this report. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


SEVENTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the Seventeenth Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration (budget of Social Affairs, Science and 
Technology) presented in the Senate on 22nd June, 
1989.—(Honourable Senator LeBlanc, P.C. (Beausé- 
jour)). 


[Senator Simard.] 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, I move the 
adoption of this report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


SCRUTINY OF REGULATIONS 
THIRD REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the Third Report of the Standing 
Joint Committee for the Scrutiny of Regulations (Section 
4 of the Seals Act) presented in the Senate on 22nd June, 
1989.—( Honourable Senator Cogger). 


Hon. Michel Cogger: Honourable senators, I move the 
adoption of this report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


FIFTEENTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the Fifteenth Report of the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Adminis- 
tration (recording employees’ attendance), presented in 
the Senate on 21st June, 1989.—(Honourable Senator 
LeBlanc, P.C. (Beauséjour)). 


Hon. Roméo LeBlanc: Honourable senators, I move the 
adoption of this report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


[ Translation] 
LEBANON 
CURRENT SITUATION—DEBATE CONCLUDED 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator De Bané, P.C., calling the attention of the Senate 
to the situation in Lebanon.—( Honourable Senator Asse- 
linn PcG 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, although it is 
getting rather late, | would like to take a few minutes to speak 
to the inquiry of Senator de Bané, calling our attention to the 
situation in Lebanon. 


] was impressed by the eloquence of Senator De Bané’s 
speech in this Chamber on the difficult situation in Lebanon 
today. While Senator De Bané was speaking, I thought about 
the fact that for several days, we had been talking a great deal 
about the events in China and especially the massacre of the 
students whose demands for democracy, were brutally 
repressed by the political authorities. 


I mused about the fact that recent events on the internation- 
al scene have an enormous impact and that we talk about them 
a lot. In doing so, we often forget other events that are just as 
important and especially what is happening today in Lebanon. 
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A civil war has been raging in Lebanon for nearly 15 years. 
We tend to forget that Lebanon is in a very precarious 
situation. There is no political will to find a solution to the 
problems confronting Lebanon. The country is squeezed be- 
tween two powers. There is Syria, which has always considered 
Lebanon as part of its national territory and there is Israel 
which intervenes to protect its buffer zones and thus prevent 
incursions by Palestinians into its territory. 


The parties involved, the Druse, Shiites and Christians, all 
have their own leaders who hold opposing religious views. 
Lebanon has become the scene of kidnappings with Iran as an 
accessory. Every week, any number of Lebanese are killed by 
bombs, fires and all kinds of atrocities. 


We know that Lebanon has not known democracy for 
fifteen years. I am somewhat familiar with the situation 
because the vice-president of the International Association of 
Francophone Parliamentarians, Mr. Babikian, who joined us 
in Dakar when we were there, had to leave his country in a 
military helicopter to be able to attend the Francophone 
Summit that was being held in Dakar. 


Senator De Bané referred to a resolution adopted in Dakar 
by the Heads of State during the Francophone Summit. At 
that time there was also a meeting of the League of Arab 
States, and the delegates in Dakar had high hopes for that 
meeting. At the meeting, the Arab states discussed various 
issues but lacked did not have the political will to condemn the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Syrians and especially their inter- 
vention in a country that seems to have become an extension of 
Syria. 

Three referees were appointed: the Presidents of Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia and Algeria, with a mandate to find a way to 
negotiate a cease-fire and resolve the conflict. 


The Francophone Summit, chaired by the President of the 
host country which also has domestic problems, wanted to 
reaffirm the resolve of Francophone countries to help the 
Lebanese overcome their problems. 


The resolution on Lebanon was sponsored, as Senator De 
Bané said, by the Prime Minister of Canada. At the Summit, 
Mr. Mulroney acquired a lot of credibility, and in my view he 
has become one of the leading figures of these Francophone 
summits. It was absolutely necessary to make the francophone 
world aware of the problems facing Lebanon in the area of 
education, in its cultural, educational and technical institu- 
tions, problems that it is hard-pressed to overcome. I think the 
Heads of State at the Francophone Summit are to be com- 
mended for insisting on adopting this resolution which will 
help or encourage the Lebanese in their struggle for freedom. 


There are a number of other things Canada could do to help 
the Lebanese. I am told that hundreds of Lebanese want to 
immigrate to Canada and that they are having some problems. 


The Immigration Act was amended to accommodate the 
boat people. We set aside certain provisions of the Act to make 
it possible for these people to enter Canada. I think we should 
do the same for the Lebanese. 
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Honourable senators, | fully endorse what was said by 
Senator De Bané with respect to the Francophone Summit in 
Dakar and in support of the resolution by the Heads of State. 
The resolution is an extension of the one adopted by the 
Francophone Summit in Québec City. It dealt mainly with: 


... extending the solidarity fund created by the Québec 
Summit for rebuilding cultural, educational, technical 
and hospital institutions in Lebanon and calls on Member 
States to contribute to this solidarity fund. 


The Heads of State at the Francophone Summit agreed to 
support a solidarity fund, to try and help the Lebanese rebuild 
their cultural, educational and technical institutions. 


I think we should strongly support the resolution adopted by 
the Heads of State. I would like to see the resolution adopted 
by both Houses of Parliament and not just by the Senate, since 
the Parliament of Canada consists of the House of Commons 
and the Senate. When Senator Haidasz presents his motion to 
have the Senate adopt the resolution by the Heads of State at 
the Francophone Summit, I will move an amendment, asking 
the House of Commons to join the Senate in supporting a 
resolution that I feel might help or at least encourage the 
Lebanese to overcome their problems. 


Honourable senators, I want to congratulate Senator De 
Bané for having raised this important issue. We have tremen- 
dous sympathy for Lebanon, and we hope that a political 
solution can be imposed as soon as possible. 

I hope the resolution will draw the attention of the entire 
world to the major problems being experienced by the Leba- 
nese today. 

Thank you, honourable senators. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, if no other 
senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered debated. 
e (1720) 

[English] 
TRANSPORT 


NEWFOUNDLAND—EFFECTS OF WITHDRAWAL OF AIR CANADA 
SERVICE FROM STEPHENVILLE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Marshall calling the attention of the Senate to the 
effects of the announcement by Air Canada on February 1, 
1989, to withdraw service from the Town of Stephenville in the 
Province of Newfoundland, effective June 17, 1989.—( Hon- 
ourable Senator Bonnell). 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I do not 
intend to talk long about this, except to say that the service has 
also been withdrawn from Prince Edward Island so that now, 
in order to get from Ottawa to Charlottetown, since the direct 
flight has been discontinued, you have to go to Halifax and 
then, after a stopover, continue on to Charlottetown. Because 
of deregulation Stephenville, Charlottetown and other places 
in Canada find that Air Canada has withdrawn its services or 
given us second class service. Since, as of June 17, this has 
already happened in Stephenville, Newfoundland, and in 
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Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, I should like to move 
that this motion be referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Transport and Communications so it can look into Air 
Canada and into deregulation during the summer or during 
the fall and that it report back to the Senate before December 
311939: 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, if no other 
senator wishes to speak, this inquiry is considered debated. 


Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Your 
Honour, as I understand it, Senator Bonnell has moved that 
this inquiry be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: It is not an inquiry; it is on the 
Orders of the Day. 


Senator Frith: But it is an inquiry. It is certainly an inquiry. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): It is an inquiry of Senator Marshall’s. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Bonnell, seconded by the Honourable Senator Olson, 
that this matter be referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Transport and Communications and that it report back by 
December 31, 1989. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Senator Doody: In view of the fact that we do not have a 
copy of that motion and have not had a chance to study it, I 
suggest we take the adjournment at this point and look at it 
tomorrow. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
On motion of Senator Doody, debate adjourned. 


[ Translation] 
NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE SOCIAL AFFAIR SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROBLEMS IN 
SHORT-TERM CARE HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Paul David, pursuant to his notice of motion of 
Wednesday, June 21, 1989, moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 
Science and Technology be authorized to undertake a prelim- 
inary study of problems encountered in short-term care hospi- 
tals and institutions under the National Health Program in 
Canada; and 

That the Committee present its report no later than March 
31, 1990. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


[English] 
Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


{Senator Bonnell.] 
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Hon. Royce Frith (Deputy Leader of the Opposition): Well, 
let us hear about it. 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: If Senator David is going to debate 
the motion, that is fine. If not, I will take the adjournment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I believe Senator David wishes to 
speak. 


[ Translation] 


Senator David: Honourable senators, if Senator Bonnell 
wanted to adjourn this motion for another day, | wonder why 
he did not do so when I discussed this subject last May, during 
my inquiry on health care in Canada. All senators could have 
debated this inquiry. I presented a notice of motion and a 
motion so that we could begin looking into the technology of 
this research as soon as possible during July and August. It 
seems to me that it would be desirable for us to pass this 
motion with full knowledge, unless the Hon. Senator Bonnell 
has very serious objections. It just repeats what I already said 
in this House two months ago. All senators who spoke on this 
inquiry supported the idea of this research project and of 
referring it to the Social Affairs, Science and Technology 
Committee. 


I wonder if in an ultimate effort of reconciliation, Senator 
Bonnell would allow me to have this motion passed today so 
that the necessary research budget could be presented to the 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee 
tomorrow and so that I can start the work under the commit- 
tee’s direction. Especially since Senator Bonnell is a member 
of the Social Affairs, Science and Technology Committee and 
he could speak on, modify or improve any presentation that | 
might make next fall when we will present a very structured 
plan of what we intend to do starting in the fall. 

e@ (1730) 
[English] 

Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, | see nothing wrong 
with what Senator David has said. However, | should like to 
have some time to discuss this matter and inform honourable 
senators of what an important issue this is. At the same time I 
should like to clarify the situation. Order No. 13 states: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator David calling the attention of the Senate to a 
research study on demographic evolution in Canada; its 
causes and consequences. 


That is a very broad study and one that could go on for two or 
three years. Senator David and I have talked about that and he 
has perhaps agreed to drop this inquiry. 

Senator David: On a question of privilege. I am wondering if 
the honourable senator is not confusing order No. 13 with 
motion No. 3. The motion deals only with health problems, 
especially to restrain a little the wideness of the problem as to 
acute care hospitals in Canada. 


Senator Bonnell: Motion No. 3 is more refined and deals 
with short-term care hospitals. It states: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, 

Science and Technology be authorized to undertake a 
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preliminary study of problems encountered in short-term 
care hospitals and institutions under the National Health 
Program in Canada; and 


That the Committee present its report no later than 
March 31, 1990. 


I am not sure if that means active treatment hospitals or 
chronic treatment hospitals. I do not know what short-term 
care hospitals are. We do not use that term in my province. 
We have active treatment hospitals, chronic hospitals, homes 
for special care, senior citizens’ housing and perhaps overnight 
beds in nursing homes. But to study short-term care hospitals 
and institutions does not seem to cover the field as broadly as I 
would like to have it covered, and that is why I want to speak 
on this matter. 


Some years ago—let me say approximately in 1971—Cana- 
da’s senior citizens stood at 5 per cent of the population. Today 
that figure is 11 per cent. By the year 2031 that figure will be 
22 per cent. 


Today, with only 11 per cent of our population being senior 
citizens, approximately 35 per cent of our active treatment 
hospital beds are taken up by senior citizens. Their stay in our 
hospitals is at least twice as long, and in some cases three 
times as long, as the average stay for those who are not senior 
citizens. With the growing increase in the number of senior 
citizens in this country—with the baby boomers now becoming 
senior citizens—and because people live longer, | say that we 
need more chronic care hospitals. We need more homes for 
special care. We need a national program to look after the 
senior citizens of this country, whether that means keeping 
them at home as much as we can, because many senior citizens 
prefer that, or means having more chronic care hospitals. 


As far as I am concerned, the study should include active 
treatment hospitals, chronic treatment hospitals, homes for 
special care, and perhaps community care facilities in which 
there is some kind of supervision. 


I do not want to get involved in the whole National Health 
Program, because that would be too long a study, but I do 
want to have a study respecting senior citizens, active treat- 
ment hospitals, chronic treatment hospitals, homes for special 
care and other types of medical and hospital care for our 
senior citizens. I would like to curtail the study to senior 
citizens and the types of hospital care they need. I am not sure 
what the honourable senator means by “short-term care 
hospitals.” 


If we could broaden the terms of reference to include that, | 
would be prepared to let the motion pass today. If Senator 
David would allow me to amend the motion by changing the 
words “short-term care hospitals” to ‘active treatment hospi- 
tals” and to add the words “chronic hospitals and homes for 
special care,” I would be prepared to let the motion pass today; 
otherwise | will adjourn the debate. 


Hon. Duff Roblin: Honourable senators, may I ask a ques- 
tion for clarification? I think we have already had before us 
the resolution dealing with the demographic changes that are 
going on in the country. My understanding is that the study 


respecting demographic changes zeroes in on the question of 
the aging of the population. I don’t know if that is what 
Senator David had in mind when he proposed that resolution, 
but it seems to me that the resolution deals with the point my 
honourable friend has just been making. 


I would ask for clarification of this point, because it seems 
to me that there is a little confusion—certainly in my mind— 
as to the resolution respecting demographics, which I think is 
aimed at the aging of the population, and the resolution before 
us now respecting short-term care hospitals. Granted they are 
related; in fact, one could say they are closely related; but 
what has been represented to us is two distinct approaches to 
the problem. 


[ Translation] 


Senator David: Honourable Senators, I do not want to 
extend this debate indefinitely. 
[English] 

To my mind, honourable senators, chronic care patients 
occupy from 10 to 20 per cent of the beds in what we call 
short-term care hospitals. That is one of the aspects that will 
be studied, as far as I am concerned, because we will not be 
able to avoid studying precisely what Senator Bonnell has 
mentioned respecting chronic care beds and the beds that are 
in active hospitals, but which are used for older patients. 
Senator Bonnell can be assured that that aspect will be studied 
seriously. I accept his amendment so that he can sleep better 
tonight. I gladly accept that Senator Bonnell improves my 
motion by including convalescent hospitals and hospitals for 
the aged. As far as I am concerned, they are all part of the 
same picture. 


Hon. C. William Doody (Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment): Honourable senators have managed what appears to be 
not a particularly difficult task, but I am thoroughly confused 
on this matter at this point. 


My understanding was—and | stand to be corrected on 
this—that various members of the Senate interested in this 
picture had discussed the possibility of a study and had agreed 
to narrow it down to a specific subject at this time because 
they felt it was too big a chunk of the whole health care system 
to try to tackle in one operation. It would be a huge project 
involving a lot of money and a lot of resources. It was agreed 
among various senators, after some discussion, that this rela- 
tively small study, as described by Senator David in his 
motion, would be entered into. 


@ (1740) 


Senator Bonnell has proposed that it be expanded to include 
another area and Senator David has agreed to do that. Now | 
am afraid that someone else with particular health interest — 


Senator Bonnell: Pass the motion. 


Senator Doody: —is going to propose it again. Right now, if 
Senator David agrees with Senator Bonnell, the study will not 
be the study that we had informally agreed to undertake. I am 
not in a position to agree on our side that an expanded study is 
acceptable at this particular time. If Senator Bonnell will let 
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the original motion go, | think we will have it under way. 
When that particular “chunk,” as I heard it referred to, is 
finished, perhaps we can look at the area in which he has 
shown a great interest at this time, if it is not already covered, 
as Senator Roblin said, under the other inquiry or motion. 


Under these circumstances, therefore, either we go along 
with Senator David’s original proposal or else we stand the 
motion for further study. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, Senator David has 
agreed to my amendment. Senator Doody, for some reason or 
other, wants new amendments in order to have more study. 


Senator Marsden: No. 
Senator Bonnell: [| don’t understand what he wants. 


Senator Doody: Would you like me to have another run at 
it, senator? 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, we have acutely ill 
people who are in general hospitals or active treatment hospi- 
tals that cost from $300 to $500 a day; if you do not have an 
alternative, you cannot take these people out of the active 
hospital and put them on the street. There must be some kind 
of chronic hospital which you can move them to; so you cannot 
study one without the other. You have to have a package 
whereby you can look after these people who are sick, but you 
cannot make a policy recommendation to any government that 
you turn 15 per cent of these senior citizens out on the street 
because those beds are needed for active treatment. We want 
to have a policy and a recommendation whereby we can say 
what we need is to make a certain hospital a chronic care 
hospital, without all of the active treatment nurses, CAT 
scans, and extra equipment. 


Without a package that will put the study together we 
cannot have a study at all, because we cannot make any 
recommendations to do anything with it. Therefore, I will 
move the adjournment of the debate and bring forward more 
details tomorrow, if honourable senators do not want to accept 
my motion. 


Senator Roblin: | should like to ask Senator Bonnell if this 
resolution takes care of his problem. It says: 


_,. to undertake a preliminary study of problems encoun- 
tered in short-term care hospitals and institutions .. . 


Incidentally, I think the French expression “de soins de 
courte durée” should be translated as ‘“‘acute” rather than 
“short-term” in English. But it seems to me that that encom- 
passes his problem, which would be a short-term study of the 
problems. The question of bed space and of what to do with 
people who have no place else to go is part of the acute care 
problem in the country. I do not think the resolution needs any 
amendment. It is clear in its own terms. It enables the commit- 
tee to deal with the point that concerns Senator Bonnell, 
because what do you do with the long-term people who are 
caught in these acute care beds? 

I think this resolution stands on its own merits. | understand 
it, and I hope that some of my colleagues do and will agree to 
support it. 

{Senator Doody.] 
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Hon. Lorna Marsden: Honourable senators, it might be 
useful to bring to your attention the fact that Senator David’s 
original inquiry had been very broad in the area of health care; 
and the Standing Senate Committee on Social Affairs, Science 
and Technology, knowing that it has a general interest in the 
area of health care, invited Senator David to narrow his 
subject to the point where a study could be done and com- 
pleted within a reasonable period of time. There was consider- 
able discussion on this in the Standing Senate Committee on 
Social Affairs, Science and Technology, both in the steering 
committee and in the committee of the whole. There was a 
general feeling within the meeting that the subject matter in 
this motion—and I think it also encompasses the concerns of 
Senator Bonnell—would be the best place to start this process. 


I draw to your attention that in his motion Senator David 
has talked about a preliminary study. It seems to me that the 
concerns Senator Bonnell and various other senators in this 
chamber have raised from time to time over the last few 
months with respect to health care will be brought to bear in 
this preliminary study. Furthermore, although Senator David 
has narrowed the field in his motion, ultimately, I hope, we 
will arrive at a longer series of topics in the field of health 
care. 


Senator Bonnell’s issues are well taken. They are certainly 
very important, but I think that they are encompassed by this 
motion, and his intervention in the debate today will certainly 
influence the study that is undertaken this summer, which will 
be considered in the fall. 


[ Translation] 


Hon. Eymard G. Corbin: Honourable senators, with your 
leave, I would like to put a question to Senator David. As far 
as the substance or the merits of the proposal are concerned, I 
have no objections. 


However, could Senator David give us some idea of the cost 
of this study? It is my impression that at the present time, the 
committee does not have the funds to carry out this type of 
study. What would the study’s scope be? Will there be any 
travel involved? Will the committee be meeting at various 
locations in Canada? Will the witnesses be heard here in 
Ottawa? I imagine you intend to call witnesses and you will of 
course pay their expenses. I think my question is relevant. 


Senator Frith and Senator Doody will remember that quite 
recently we were told it was all right to refer this question to a 
committee for study. However, I would first like to have a 
pretty good idea of the cost involved in this kind of study. 
Senator David, are you in a position to tell us that today? 


The Senate Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration will have to decide. A sub-committee will have 
to examine your request. At the present time we have approved 
over 60 per cent of committee budgets. We don’t have much 
money left for our other customers. 


Senator David: Senator Corbin, I have not had a chance to 
present the budget I intend to submit to the chairman of the 
Committee on Social Affairs, Science and Technology. How- 
ever, I did receive our budget after general enquiries, and | 
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believe that between now and March 31, we should be able to 
conduct a study, preliminary but nevertheless substantial, for 
the total sum of $36,000. 


Senator Corbin: Honourable senators, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that seems quite reasonable. 


Senator David: Honourable senators, as Senator Marsden 
explained, by restricting our mandate I think we should be 
able to do a thorough job of collating data for an amount 
which I consider to be fairly low. We will be seconded by a 
number of competent individuals whom I will try to supervise 
to the best of my ability. 


I am sure, Senator Bonnell, that in a second study or even 
during our initial study we will have to consider the aspects 
you mentioned. Not necessarily to make recommendations but 
to demonstrate to what extent hospitalizing the aged or chroni- 


cally ill in active treatment hospitals is harmful to patients 
who are on waiting lists or have to wait on stretchers in the 
hallways. 


With the unanimous or almost unanimous consent of com- 
mittee members, we should ‘be able to start the study within 
two weeks. | feel so strongly about this because I believe there 
really is an urgent problem in short-term care hospitals. 
[English] 

Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I hesitate to 
inject another voice into this debate, but it seems perfectly 
clear to me that there has been no proper reconciliation of 
order No. 13 and motion No. 3. Surely all honourable senators 
would be able to evaluate this proposal more accurately if 
Senators David and Bonnell could reconcile order No. 13 and 
motion No. 3. I am certainly not going to Support setting up 
two committees with overlapping responsibilities, which I think 
would be the result if we acceded both to order No. 13 and to 
motion No. 3. Why couldn’t the two distinguished and erudite 
medical doctors get together and bring us a proposal that all of 
us could understand, so that we would be able to entertain an 
inquiry to accomplish what we wanted to do without overlap- 
ping or duplication? 


Senator Bosa: Hear, hear! 
Senator David: I am sorry, honourable senators— 


Senator Doody: Exscuse me, Senator David, but I wonder if 
honourable senators will agree not to look at the clock for a 
while so that we can get on with this. We do not want to come 
back at eight this evening if we can possibly avoid it. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I moved the adjourn- 
ment of this debate and I did not think it was debatable. 


Senator Frith: Oh, yes, it is. 


Senator Bonnell: At any rate, we are debating it. 


Senator David and I agree—we agree that all we have to do 
is not to refer order No. 13 to the committee at all—that is 
Just an inquiry. What we must do is refer motion No. 3 to 
committee. Order No. 13 is just an inquiry; it can be debated 
and that will be the end of it. I think we are in agreement on 
this. 


We only have one motion before us, and that is motion No. 
3. All I want to do is to make that clear. I have found that a 
Senate committee cannot study anything unless there has been 
a reference to it by the Senate, and, when reference is made by 
the Senate, the committee can only study what the Senate has 
referred to it. It cannot start studying something else. 


What the Senate is trying to refer to committee here is a 
study of “short-term care hospitals.” All I want to do js 
change the term “short-term care” to “active care hospitals” 
and “chronic care hospitals.” By inserting those two terms one 
will know which hospital it is—one providing active treatment 
or one providing chronic treatment. Senator David and | 
agree— it is Senator Doody, the great physician from New- 
foundland, who does not agree. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Doody: Honourable senators, if we are now estab- 
lishing some sort of set of rules whereby only medical doctors 
are allowed to participate in debates, we shall have to have 
some very serious debate on that as well. This is the first time 
an attempt has been made to set up a class system in this 
chamber in the ten years I have been here. 


Having said that, however, I go back to where I started a 
few minutes ago, and that is that agreement was reached, 
presumably, by the members of the committee on which 
Senator Bonnell serves, to ask the authority of the Senate to 
allow the committee to undertake a certain study. That agree- 
ment was reached outside this chamber. Subsequently, the 
subject was raised in the chamber and one of the members of 
the committee asked that the reference be changed to include 
what, to me, appears to be a wider area of interest. 


I do not think I am prepared, as I said before, speaking on 
behalf of this side of the house, to allow the expansion of the 
terms of reference that were originally agreed to. If honour- 
able senators agree that there is no expansion of those terms, 
that there is no intent to widen the scope of this reference, then 
that is a different matter. I have not been assured of that to 
date. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, if that question is 
directed to me— 


Senator Doody: | am looking in your direction. 


Senator Bonnell: —I can give honourable senators the 
assurance that I intend to keep the scope of the terms of 
reference very narrow, concerned with active treatment or 
chronic treatment for senior citizens. I shall try to bring ina 
short report on that. 


Senator Doody: That is where the honourable senator loses 
me, because there is no mention of senior citizens or the study 
of the health care of senior citizens in this particular motion. 
This seems to be an acute care study. If the Honourable 
Senator Bonnell assures us that there is no way in which a 
committee can study acute care systems without going into a 
much wider study involving an examination of the senior 
citizen health care situation in this country, then | think that 
we have to have another look at it. I do not think that the 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, there is a 
c “4° . motion on the floor, moved by Senator David. I remind 
health. care syste, OG Ue senior Cece imuise a focs aed Senator Bonnell that he has not rerded his motion in amend- 


Perhaps | am wrong. If I am, then I am willing to be ment, if he still wishes to do so. If not, we will proceed with 
Senator David’s motion. I should like to know if it is the 
pleasure of honourable senators to adopt that motion. 

Senator Bonnell: | move the adjournment of the debate. 
Senator Hicks: ] think you are right. I don’t think it does, On motion of Senator Bonnell, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


$36,000 mentioned here a while ago envisaged a study of the 


reassured. 


either. 
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APPENDIX ‘‘A”’ 


(See p. 362) 


ADDRESS 


OF 


HIS EXCELLENCY CHAIM HERZOG 
PRESIDENT OF ISRAEL 


TO 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS CHAMBER, OTTAWA 
ON 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1989 


[ Zranslation| 


The President was welcomed by the Right Honourable 
Brian Mulroney, Prime Minister of Canada and thanked 
by the Honourable Guy Charbonneau, Speaker of the 
Senate and the Honourable John A. Fraser, Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 


Mr. Speaker: The Right Honourable the Prime Minis- 
Uae 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 
[English] 

Right Hon. Brian Mulroney (Prime Minister): Mr. 
President, that was the kind of warm welcome that I 


receive every day in the House of Commons. 


[ Zranslation| 


Members of the Senate, of the House of Commons, 
distinguished guests, dear friends. 


[English] 


We are gathered here today to mark the first address 
to the Parliament of Canada by the Head of State or the 
Head of the Government of Israel. 


We mark as well the first state visit to Canada by a 
President of Israel. 


On behalf of all Canadians, Mr. President, I tell you 
simply: welcome, you are among friends. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Mulroney: Your ties to our country predate the 
foundation of the State of Israel. 


You were a brother-in-arms to thousands of our 
fellow citizens who, in history’s darkest hour, risked— 
and, in all too many cases, sacrificed—their lives to 
defeat the Nazi terror. 


The British unit in which you served, from the beaches 
of Normandy until V-E Day, was attached to the First 
Canadian Army. 


The wreath you will be laying this afternoon at our 
National War Memorial is therefore an especially mov- 
ing expression of our personal and national solidarity. 
Canadians remember that threat to our freedom. And 
we will never forget the diabolical attempt to extermi- 
nate the Jewish people. 


The Holocaust is burnt indelibly into our souls, as it 
must live on in the minds of our youngest children—and 
then, theirs—so that it can never be forgotten. 


You pursued your destiny, Mr. President, in an era that 
brought about the birth and consolidation of the State of 
Israel. 
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[ Translation] 


Canada played a part in that process by participating in 
the United Nations Commission that proposed the 
partition of Palestine, by voting for Israel’s membership 
in the UN and by contributing to the Middle East 
peacekeeping forces in the hope of stabilizing the region 
and of bringing peace to your country. 


Most of all, in the daring and difficult period of Israel’s 
infancy, when your nation needed friends—true 
friends—Canada was there. Canada was there over 40 
years ago and our friendship and support remain with 
you today. 


[English | 


The bonds between Israel and Canada are numerous 
and deep. 


Like Canada, Israel is a land of immigrants which has 
become a home to a host of courageous spirits from 
around the world. Canada owes a great deal to the 
contribution of its Jewish community, whose members 
have distinguished themselves in an outstanding manner. 


I can tell you, Mr. President, that there is hardly a 
dimension of our national life—from the arts, research, 
to medicine, the humanities, commerce, politics, to 
labour, and the law—that has not been improved and 
enriched because of the dynamic presence of a large and 
impressive Jewish community in Canada. 


Jewish immigrants have laboured and sacrificed and 
have dreamt great dreams for their children—and on 
this continent so far away, their fondest hopes of 
freedom and tolerance, of fairness and opportunity have 
come true. May I tell you, Mr. President, on behalf of all 
Canadians, that Canada is an incomparably better nation 
because of their presence. 


Canadians understand the aspirations that have 
shaped Israeli society from its origins. Canada and Israel 
share a fundamental commitment to liberty, through 
respect for individual rights and responsibilities. Com- 
mon human values and democratic principles lie at the 
root of everything that unites us. 


In all the world, there are few Parliaments as open, as 
democratic, and as fractious as the Knesset—although 
this House of Commons comes dangerously close on 
occasion. Too often for my liking, Mr. President. To listen 
to the raucous debates in the Israeli Parliament is to hear 
the pure and persuasive sounds of freedom. 


And in all the world, there are few parallels to match 
the astonishing feat of Israel coming alive, of deserts 
being made to bloom, of a nation being bound together, 
in the shadow of hostility and in the agony of war. 


The values on which Israel was founded, and which 
have been tempered in the fire of her national experi- 
ence, have never been tested more than at this moment. 
Canadians are deeply concerned because of their 
friendship for Israel and because of their profound 
conviction that human rights must be respected. 


Indeed, Mr. President, as you so eloquently stated, 
some three years ago, and I quote: 
Israel must be the absolute denial of the theories of discrimination 


and racism, the loss of human dignity and the negation of man’s 
honour. 


The death of a child—Israeli or Palestinian—is an 
overwhelming human tragedy. Forbearance and re- 
straint—even in the face of intense provocation—are the 
hallmarks of a strong and a confident nation. Canadians 
who understand and sympathize with Israel urge none- 
theless moderation and reasonableness, in the belief that 
ultimately such a policy will bring about an equally 
responsible attitude on the other side. 


The name of Israel resounds in human history with the 
promise of liberation. Mr. President, I can tell you on 
behalf of all Canadians that you can be assured of 
Canada’s unswerving commitment to the security of 
Israel and to its status as a legitimate and independent 
state. 


[ Translation | 


Canada is more anxious than ever to help create in 
your region a peace based on the security, well-being 
and legitimate rights of the people of Israel and her Arab 
neighbours. 


[English] 


Since the UN Security Council passed Resolution 242 
in 1967, Canada has been working in the Middle East to 
promote a peace based on territorial accommodation, so 
that in exchange for occupied territories, Israel’s legiti- 
mate rights will be recognized by its neighbours. 


[ Translation | 


We have continually insisted that the Palestinians and 
the arab countries recognize, unequivocally, Israel’s right 
to exist. We have been encouraged by events in recent 
months which demonstrates this essential pre-condition 
is being met. 


Our conviction is that recognition and respect for 
Israel’s rights is the essential counterpart for the Palesti- 
nians realizing their own legitimate rights, including the 
right to participate fully in the determination of their 
own destiny and the future of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 
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We are pleased by the growing acceptance of this 
principle throughout your region. In this respect, we 
consider it significant that the Israeli Government has 
proposed holding elections in which the Palestinian 
people would be able to make their views known clearly, 
elections that could be a step on the way to breaking 
the cycle of violence and leading to a just and durable 
peace. 


[English] 


The creation of the State of Israel is one of the 
epochal events of this century. For Canadians, Israel is 
not simply a place on the map. Israel is a tribute to the 
deep spiritual beliefs and the unfailing personal courage 
of a remarkable people. 


Israel is a monument to the indomitable spirit of man. 


Chers amis, colleagues, it is with great pride that I 
present to you the President of Israel whom I now invite 
to address the Parliament and the people of Canada. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


His Excellency Chaim Herzog (President of Israel): 
Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Speaker of the Senate, Mr. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Honourable Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Commons, Distin- 
guished Members of the Diplomatic Corps, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


I thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, for your very kind 
personal remarks about me. As I heard you, I recalled 
the comment of the late President Lyndon Johnson ona 
similar occasion. He said: “My father would have been 
pleased. My mother would have believed it.” 


You, Mr. Prime Minister, have been a tried and 
trusted friend of our people and of our country over the 
years. As a statesman of world stature and as the Leader 
of this great country, you are highly respected in our 
country as elsewhere, and I look forward to your com- 
ments and observations on the current situation with 
great interest. 


It is my privilege to reiterate publicly our invitation to 
you to come to our area and to honour us with your 
presence in Israel. 


[Translation] 


You understand how moving it is for the President of 
Israel, a people with thousands of years of history anda 


young democracy reborn, after centuries of struggle and 
prayer, to have the privilege today to address your 
illustrious assembly, which is witness to the most exciting 
aspect of the free world. 


I am very touched on this first presidential state visit in 
the annals of Israel-Canada relations by the honour 
these two Houses have granted my people, with all it 
means in terms of dreams, accomplishments and hopes. 


[English] 


As a fellow democracy, we are proud of the fact that 
despite five wars, despite the defence and economic 
burden which it has borne since its inception, Israel has 
never compromised on the issue of its basic values. Like 
you, we have never known one minute without democra- 
cy. Our democracy faces the most involved challenges— 
a constant state of readiness, long military and reserve 
service, and the complex problems arising out of the 
refusal of our neighbours to enter into negotiations for 
peace with us, and to understand that we do have the 
right to live in the area and in our country. 


Too often are our problems viewed facilely out of the 
context of all that is happening around us in the Middle 
East. In this decade the longest war in this century has 
been waged in the Persian Gulf—a brutal bloody war 
motivated by fanatic religious fundamentalism on the 
one hand, and the ambitions of a megalomaniac dictator- 
ship on the other hand. Tens of thousands of prisoners 
were shot on both sides out of hand. An unconventional 
weapon, poison gas, was introduced, and the world stood 
by in mute helplessness. The number of those killed and 
wounded was in the millions. 


How blind were the so-called experts in analysing the 
developments in our area. The obsessive fixation with 
every stone-throwing incident in the West Bank led toa 
situation whereby the real ominous developments in the 
Middle East and the real threats to Western interests 
were overlooked by most observers. Thus again and 
again the Western World was taken by surprise when the 
real focus of danger erupted. How can we forget how the 
free world was taken by surprise by the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, by the Khomeini revolution in Iran, by the 
outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war? 
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It is against this background that we must view the 
sole bastion of democracy in our region—Israel. A 
glance at the map of the Middle East must surely 
emphasize the vital significance for the security of the 
free world of this solid island of stability, loyalty and 
friendship to the West. 


We see as our major challenge the achievement of 
peace between us and our Arab neighbours, including 
the Palestinians. In our Declaration of Independence we 
held out our hand to our Arab neighbours in a quest for 
peace. It was rejected, and instead the armies of seven 
Arab states combined with the Palestinian Arabs in an 
effort to destroy the embryonic Jewish State before its 
birth and to drive us into the sea. We fought back 
desperately without adequate arms, outnumbered, out- 
gunned, and embargoed by most of the countries of the 
free world. Thanks to our sacrifice of 1 per cent of our 
population killed and the leadership of Ben Gurion, we 
managed to survive. 


From the moment of its birth Israel stretched out its 
hand in an offer of peace, but it was rejected. The 
Palestinians continued along the road of tragedy. 


For 19 years, from 1948 to 1967, the West Bank was 
occupied by Jordan and the Gaza Strip was occupied by 
Egypt. But the Palestinians were not granted indepen- 
dence, nor was a State established, because then as today 
the last thing the Arab countries wanted, their protesta- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, was a Palestinian 
State. 


Ten days after the conclusion of the Six-Day War in 
1967 the Israeli Cabinet offered to return to Egypt the 
Sinai Desert and to Syria the Golan Heights in return for 
demilitarization and peace. The Government prepared 
for negotiations with King Hussein. The Arab reply to 
this approach was the Khartoum Summit Conference 
with its three noes—no to negotiations with Israel, no to 
recognition of Israel, and no to peace with Israel. 


In 1977 the program for full autonomy for the Palesti- 
nians proposed by the then Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin was rejected out of hand. Had this proposal been 
accepted then, we might by now have been well on the 
road to a permanent settlement. 


We are irrevocably committed to the inexorable pro- 
cess moving toward peace in the Middle East. I am 
convinced that we will achieve it. For I only have to look 


back to 12 years ago today when most of Israel’s borders 
were hermetically sealed and there was no passage of 
people or trade across them. Who would have dreamt 
then that today the Israeli flag would fly over an Israeli 
Embassy in Egypt and an Egyptian flag over an Egyptian 
Embassy in Israel? Who would have dreamt that 10 years 
after the signing of the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty, Egypt 
would be accepted back into the Arab League while 
remaining loyal to its commitments to Israel and would, 
indeed, rightly reassume its position as leader of the 
Arab world? 


Who would have dreamt that this year some 120,000 
Israeli tourists would be thronging Egyptian resorts and 
tourist sites, and that joint Israel-Egypt agricultural 
projects would be taking place in the Nile Delta and in 
the Negev in Israel? 


Who would have dreamt that over a million people 
would be crossing annually over the bridges of the River 
Jordan in both directions, and that daily hundreds of 
trucks would be carrying produce and exports in both 
directions? And who would have dreamt that thousands 
of Israeli Muslims would be making their way to and fro 
in performance of the Holy Pilgrimage to Mecca? 


We have reach a new crossroads. We are experiencing 
a period of unrest in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza. We 
deeply regret the bloodshed on both sides as we strive to 
maintain law and order. We have had to overcome 
repeated onslaughts in the past, and I have no doubt that 
we will overcome the present wave of violence which in 
our eyes poses a threat to the basis of our society and to 
the peaceful coexistence between Jews and Arabs in the 
land of Israel. We dare not underestimate the feelings 
expressed in the unrest, nor should we sanguinely expect 
it simply to fade away. Irrational and self-destroying 
persistence has tragically marked previous Arab attacks 
on Israel. Hatred and violence have led only to bereave- 
ment and disaster without solving any problems. Under- 
standing has come too late in every case. 


There is no desire in Israel to rule over another people 
and to direct its life. Let us however not forget that this 
issue is the subject of a major political debate in Israel. 
Israel has to face fateful decisions, and I am only too 
aware of the agonizing reappraisals taking place today 
both in our free society, and among the Palestinians who 
live with us in Israel and in the territories. 
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It is easy to discuss our problems at a distance, to pass 
judgment, to make speeches, to write articles, and to 
offer solutions. It is, to say the least, less easy for those 
who together with their children will have to bear the 
consequences should they err. Remember, what for 
others is a matter of foreign policy, is for us a matter 
of existence. In the current outbreak of civil unrest in 
Judea, Samaria, and Gaza, the choice facing us is 
unfortunately not between law and order on the one 
hand, and negotiations on the other hand. The choice 
is between maintaining law and order as a basis for 
bilateral negotiations, or allowing the situation to dete- 
riorate into a new edition of Beirut or Teheran. That 
is the cruel choice which faces us today. 


There is criticism at times of Israel’s handling of the 
maintenance of law and order, and nowhere more 
pointedly than in Israel, in the Knesset or in the media. 
However, I have yet to see other countries facing similar 
situations without the use of force. What more effective 
methods should we use? Those used by our neighbours 
including, for instance, the killing of 30,000 people in the 
Syrian town of Hama by President Assad, or the killing of 
500 demonstrators in two days in Algeria last summer? 
Or should we adopt the methods using during the riots in 
the inner cities of Britain, or in Northern Ireland, or in 
the streets of Western Europe, or those that were used 
once in Watts or Detroit or Kent State? 


What other armed forces in the world than ours would 
exercise more restraint in coping with a society that 
cynically and cruelly sends its children to carry out acts of 
violence endangering life on both societies? Remember, 
a mother burnt alive together with her three children in 
a civilian bus are no less tragically dead because the 
perpetrators who threw the molotov cocktail were 
youngsters. A society’s strength is tested by its ability to 
face crises. I believe that given all the difficulties and 
with all our shortcomings our society has shown as much 
maturity and humanity as any other society in similar 
circumstances. As Golda Meir once said she cannot 
forgive the Arabs not so much because they kill our 
children but because they force our children to kill 
theirs. 


Looking around us, how can we ignore the thunderous 
silence of the world as the city of Beirut has been, and is 
being, pounded mercilessly by Syrian artillery day in day 
out, night in night out, as the Christian refugees trying in 


small boats to reach ferries offshore to take them to 
safety in Cyprus, are shelled indiscriminately, as the 
Lebanese nation is slowly destroyed, as the Christian 
community of Lebanon largely ignored by the rest of the 
Christian world, is slowly being decimated and is in dire 
danger for its very existence? How can we ignore the 
apathy of the world in the face of this cruel destruction 
of a nation? Surely the lesson for us must be obvious. 


Already 25,000 refugees from Beirut—Christians and 
Muslims—have crowded into the security zone adjacent 
to our northern border, instinctively coming to Israel for 
protection and security. 


My friends, all of this is going on at the moment, and 
has aroused little reaction in the civilized world. In the 
cruel, distorted, prejudiced coverage by the media of 
events in the Middle East, the slaughter in Beirut does 
not warrant the coverage given to children throwing 
stones in some West Bank village. 


We are a free society facing a dilemma. Is it not 
understandable that Israeli society is torn by doubts and 
hesitations, and that there is no small degree of sceptic- 
ism coupled with a legitimate debate in our society on 
the PLO’s real intentions? 


In the past few months, the Government of Israel 
formulated a plan for the movement forward in the 
peace process in the Middle East. The plan consists of 
four parts: 


1) Reaffirming the Camp David Agreement; 


2) A call for the Arab countries to join in the peace 
process and recognize Israel; 


3) That an international effort be mounted to solve the 
festering problem of the Arab refugees in Gaza and 
Judea; 


4) Elections in the Judea and Samaria Districts of the 
West Bank and in Gaza, whereby the Palestinian Arabs 
residents of these areas will elect in secret ballot their 
own representatives. These representatives will be 
thereby empowered to enter into negotiations with Israel 
in order to establish self-rule for the Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 


Under this self—rule, which is envisaged for a five-year 
period, the Palestinian Arabs in the territories will rule 
themselves and will be responsible for everything but 
foreign affairs and defence. 
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After a period of three years, negotiations will open 
with the Palestinians who have been elected, in order 
to achieve a final settlement. 


Unfortunately the situation on the Arab side is not at 
all clear. Their protestations to the contrary, a large 
proportion of the Palestinians living in the territories 
administered by us would accept the Government of 
Israel’s proposal. But since the official PLO line so far 
has been to set out conditions which in effect negate the 
spirit and the essence of the Israeli proposals, no 
Palestinian in the Judea and Samaria district of the West 
Bank and Gaza will dare risk being lynched or a bullet in 
his head in order to express his views and support the 
proposal. In the course of the current year some 50 per 
cent of all the Palestinian casualties have been inflicted 
by Palestinians. In the past few months, some 50 Palesti- 
nians suspected of views different to those of the PLO 
have been cruelly and summarily executed. When a 
Palestinian mayor suggested a truce for Christmas, he 
was publicly threatened by Arafat that he would end up 
with 10 bullets in his chest. 


What is more, the recent Arab Summit Conference in 
Casablanca reaffirmed the negative position adopted by 
the PLO. The PLO policy from a practical point of view, 
from our point of view, must be irrelevant as long as they 
are not prepared officially to amend the Palestine 
Covenant which calls for the destruction of Israel. 


We are by now immune to the double-talk which 
characterizes many of the statements issued by the PLO; 
each statement adapted to the audience to which it is 
delivered, immediately to be followed by another state- 
ment issued to another audience saying just the opposite. 


Thus, Arafat publicly forswore the use of terror. 
However, acts of terror continue unabated. How can we 
tamely acquiesce in his declaration that the burning of a 
Jewish family on an outing in a car is a “military 
operation” and not an act of terror. The fact is that he 
does not in effect control his organization. Indeed, in 
addition to the break-away Abu Mussa group in Syria, 
components of the PLO such as Talaat Yakub, Habash’s 
Popular Front, Khawatma, Gibril, refuse to go along with 
him. What validity can one give to the statements made 
by an individual who obviously does not control constitu- 
ents of the organization which he purports to lead and 
represent? 


I emphasize, again, that the people of Israel want 
nothing more than peace. I know of no way to achieve 
peace without negotiation with the other side. One day a 
great man arose in the Middle East and came forward, 
the late President Anwar Sadat, made his demands to 
the Knesset, entered into negotiations, and today buses 
leave Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv daily for Cairo and vice 
versa. 


Yes, we are moving inexorably toward peace and that is 
the major goal of our people, reflecting as it does the 
prayers of millions who cannot express themselves freely 
in our area, torn by fundamentalist religious fanaticism. 
That peace will be achieved because we want it and 
because the people of the Middle East want it and need 
it. 


In the meantime, as we pursue our struggle in the 
ongoing search for peace, we continue to develop as a 
free vibrant society, which stretches out its hand seeking 
co-operation with all. 


In a period of 41 years we have created an open, 
democratic society in Israel in which the dignity of man is 
enshrined as a supreme value. We have a free and 
independent judiciary, a democratically elected Parlia- 
ment, a free press, and a system of universal education. 
We have created a highly developed system of agricul- 
ture, and an industry which is capable of producing some 
of the more sophisticated high technology and bio-tech- 
nological engineering, supersonic planes, and some of 
the better medical scanning equipment existing today in 
the world. Israeli-manufactured items are in space ships, 
and in more advanced planes produced in the United 
States. We are one of the three more advanced countries 
in the world—the other two are the United States and 
Japan—in the development and use of solar energy. We 
are among the leaders in the world in the field of 
irrigation, desalination of sea water, and cloud seeding. 
We are one of eight countries of the world which has 
been represented in space by its own satellite. 


We know our shortcomings, we know our failings, but 
as a free, vibrant, multi-ethnic society, we are conscious 
of a continuous effort to overcome them. No society is 
without its weaknesses, but every society must be judged 
by the freedom of its population to deal with these 
inadequacies, by the consciousness of its people of its 
duty to moral imperatives, and by its willingness to 
accept the vote of the majority in support of the Rule of 
Law and of the dignity of man which must be the 
supreme value in any modern society. Because, as 
Thomas Jefferson pointed out, “nothing is unchangeable 
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but the inherent and inalienable right of man”. By this 
criterion we, a small country beset by problems from 
within and without, constantly maligned in the Commu- 
nity of Nations, are proud of our record in forging a free, 
open, democratic society. 


[Translation] 


Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the people of Israel, I salute 
Canada for the major role your country has played over 
the years for human freedom, for values that are dear to 
us and are the foundation of your society as they are of 
ours. We know Canada’s remarkable contribution, both 
on this continent and in all countries of the world, and 
the growing importance of Canada’s voice in internation- 
al bodies. Relations between Canada and Israel, which 
are growing all the time, are of course based on common 
interests, but also above all on deep affinities. 


For a country like ours, you are an example and a 
source of inspiration. You have opened the doors of 
freedom to immigrants from countless countries. You 
are an Outstanding model of coexistence between indi- 
viduals of different cultures and backgrounds who live 
here in a climate of mutual tolerance and respect for 
their original identity. 


[English] 


You have been endowed with the great gifts of nature 
and have demonstrated how to be worthy of the blessings 
of Providence by a national concern for a healthy 
environment which you preserve with fervour and devo- 
tion. 


In the words of the Sour Dough: 


There’s a land where the mountains are nameless, 
And the rivers all run God knows where — 


He goes on: 


Wild and wide are my borders, stern as death is my sway, 
From my ruthless throne I have ruled alone for a million 
years and a day; 

Hugging my mighty treasure, waiting for man to come; 


Yes, you came and you have succeeded in meeting the 
challenge of nature and in harnessing it in the cause of 
the march of progress, science, technology and agricul- 
ture for the benefit of mankind. 
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Your society is distinguished by a special emphasis on 
aesthetic beauty, cultural advance, and cultural innova- 
tiveness in literature, on the Stage, on the screen, and in 
the arts. We share with you immense pride in the 
impressive Jewish contribution to your cultural and 
national life. 


I thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Speaker of the 
Senate, Mr. Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
distinguished Members of both Houses, again for your 
most kind welcome. I trust and pray that my visit will 
serve to strengthen the relations between our two 
peoples sharing our common values in the ongoing 
struggle for peace and the advance of man. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


[Translation] 


Hon. Guy Charbonneau (President of the Senate): Mr. 
President, Mrs. Herzog, it is a pleasure to welcome you 
in our midst and to listen to a Head of State who has had 
a remarkable career as a soldier, lawyer, businessman, 
author and politician and who, incidentally, served dur- 
ing the Second World War with British troops under the 
First Canadian Army, at the Battle of Reichswald. 


[English] 


Your explanation of the situation in the occupied 
territories and of the policy of the Israeli Government is 
very timely. Canada has been actively involved in the 
search for a just and lasting peace in the Middle East 
since the era of Lester Pearson. 


As recently as 1985, Canada responded favourably to 
an Israeli-Egyptian request that she participate in the 
peacekeeping force in the Sinai area returned to Egypt in 
1982 under the Camp David Accord, thus ending a 
decade-long refusal to participate in peacekeeping oper- 
ations not sponsored by the United Nations. 


The Canadian encouragement of efforts toward peace 
in the Middle East has thus been constant down through 
the years, as has been the commitment to the right of 
Israel to exist within secure and recognized boundaries. 


Your participation in this exchange of views between 
parliamentarians does us great honour, Mr. President. It 
is all the more significant in that, to our eyes, your 
personality matches that of your country. Neither you 
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nor the State of Israel can be squeezed into any of the 
usual categories. 


Both you and your country seem to be under the signs 
of paradox and contrast. Israel never ceases to accom- 
plish natural miracles, a contradiction in terms that 
makes perfect sense when applied to Israel. This famil- 
iarity with paradox has led your countrymen to excel at 
anticipating the unexpected and preparing intelligently 
for it. 


In your distinguished career, Mr. President, there are 
also paradoxical elements. Who could have guessed that 
Catholic Ireland would give birth, in you, to a future 
President of the Promised Land? On the outbreak of the 
Second World War, although you were committed to 
ending the British mandate in Palestine, you did not 
hesitate to join the British Army. Although a labour 
stalwart, you were re-elected in 1988 as your country’s 
Head of State by a Parliament in which the right 
predominated. 


Israel has consistently chosen its Presidents from 
among politicians distinguished for their intellectual 
activity. After hearing your address today, here in a place 
where opposing ideas and positions are debated every 
day, we can see why your parliamentary colleagues once 
again entrusted you with this high office. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Charbonneau: Well aware of the opposing cur- 
rents that flow freely in your parliamentary democracy, 
the Knesset wanted to raise, over those currents, an 
ironclad guarantee that the society where such diversity 
of opinion can flourish will be preserved. 


[ Translation] 


Mr. President, your presence here today testifies to 
the close relationship that exists between the govern- 
ments, parliaments and peoples of our two countries. 
These ties should be seen, by you yourself and the 
people of Israel, as a guarantee of our understanding and 
our desire to see peace and harmony reign once more in 
this troubled area of the Middle East. 


[English] 


On behalf of the Senate of Canada, I thank you for 
sharing your thoughts with us, Mr. President. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 
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[ Translation] 


Mr. Speaker: Mr. President, colleagues of the House 
of Commons and the Senate, and distinguished guests: 
on behalf of all Members of the House of Commons, I 
wish to thank you for your presence here today, and for 
coming to visit our country. 


I had the great privilege of visiting your country on 
three occasions, the last being in January 1987, at which 
time you and I, Mr. President, had a chance to speak 
privately about your country’s problems and our con- 
cerns with respect to those problems. 


[English] 


I think that in this House of Commons it should be 
remarked that democracy is a constant and open debate 
on the great issues which confront us. This, I suppose, is 
accepted by Canadians, because we have created here in 
our country, at least, one of the most open and free 
democracies that exists anywhere in the world. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Fraser: That does not mean that there will not be 
discord and division, but it does mean this: that on the 
most difficult issues that face us there will be strong and 
vivid debate. Mr. President, the House of Commons is 
not a tea party. It is an adversarial forum and, Sir, you 
will understand that there is no monolithic view in our 
country about issues whether they are domestic or 
beyond our shores. 


But we in Canada are deeply committed to a concept 
of free discussion. You are here, Sir, because you 
represent a sister democracy which has steadfastly main- 
tained the principle which owes its origins back in the 
mists of our British heritage, that it is better to debate 
openly our concerns than to repress them by secrecy, or 
censorship, or indifference. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear, hear! 


Mr. Fraser: Your country, sir, which from its inception 
has had to maintain its democratic traditions through 
some terrible and difficult events, is an example to the 
rest of the free world. 


We are not unaware of the anguish you are presently 
experiencing. But we are conscious of the fact that your 
Parliament, your Knesset, debates these issues, that your 
press is free, that those who support or criticize are free 
to speak their minds, and that the press is free to report 
their views. Mr. President, that cannot be said for many 
parts of the world. 


There are here in Canada many people who care very 
much for your country, and who also pray and hope that 
with skill, intelligence, decency and compassion, you will 
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be able to resolve the extraordinary challenges that face 
you. 


[ Zranslation] 


Mr. Speaker, it is our wish and our earnest hope that 
peace will come to Israel and its neighbours. I hope that 
following your visit to this country you and your fellow 
citizens will realize that Canadians nurture a loyal and 
constant friendship for Israel and also that they are very 
much concerned about the safety and well-being of your 
country. 


[English] 


We have long insisted that Israel’s existence must be 
maintained and must be secured. We are not, because 
after all we are not living in a dream world, unaware of 
the situation of others who aspire to dignity and self-re- 
spect. 


We have done things in Canada that were not believed 
to be possible. We have created a nation of peoples from 
everywhere in the world, including our native peoples. 
We have not been perfect, and the ideal we are following 
is far from being perfected, but we have come this far by 


patience, and some competence, but, basically, Sir, as a 
consequence of the deep regard for the rights of individ- 
uals and their traditions. 


This approach, however imperfect, has created with all 
our faults one of the best countries in the world. It is 
nonsense to say that Canadians are dull. I am tired of 
such shallow mutterings. If we are dull, I do not know 
what I have to do every day in Question Period. But, Mr. 
President, we have always tried to move to a moderate 
position. Moderation and a very deep respect for each 
other has created and I believe will maintain our country. 


We say to you, Sir, that perhaps our almost instinctive 
sense of moderation within a framework of a viable 
democracy may give you and your colleagues some sense 
of hope if you face challenges that are more difficult 
than ours. Mr. President, we are your friends, and 
because we care for you and your children, our wish, and 
our expectation, is that you will result your difficulties 
with wisdom, generosity, and compassion. 


[Translation] 


Many, many thanks, Mr. President for your visit and 
your friendship! Shalom! 
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APPENDIX ‘‘B”’ 


(See p. 363) 


THE ESTIMATES, 1989-90 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) 


TUESDAY, June 27, 1989 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance has the honour to present its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Your Committee, to which Supplementary 
Estimates (A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1990, were referred, in obedience to 
the Order of Reference of Tuesday, June 20, 1989 
submits its report as follows: 


The Committee heard evidence from the following: 
Appearing: 


The Honourable Charles Mayer, P.C., M.P., Minister of 
State (Grains & Oilseeds) 


Witnesses: 


From the Department of Agriculture: 


Dr. Harold Bjarnason, Associate Deputy Minister, 
Grains & Oilseeds Branch; 

Mr. Gordon Pugh, Acting Director, Impact Analysis, 
Priorities & Strategies Directorate, Grains & 
Oilseeds Branch; 

Mr. Terry Pender, Associate Director General, Farm 
Financial Programs Directorate, Policy Branch; 


Mr. Bruce Mitchell, Director, Planning & Resource 
Management, Corporate Management Branch. 


From the Treasury Board: 
Mr. Allan Darling, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch. 


Supplementary Estimates (A), 1989-90 totalling 
$435.9 million is the first supplementary estimate for 
this fiscal year and raises the votable amounts 
requested from Parliament for 1989-90 from $43,109.8 
million to $43,545.7 million, and the total estimates 
from $131,163.2 million to $131,599.2 million. These 
estimates contain one item only - a request for 
authority to provide grants under Vote 30 of the 
Department of Mevieanan to producers for crop losses 
due to drought conditions in 1988. This amount of 


$435.9 million is in addition to the $442 million 
requested through the Main Estimates, yielding a total 
of $877.9 million for this activity. Committee members 
were told that of this amount, $850 million is expected 
to be needed for drought assistance; the remaining $28 
million is for other sundry programs under the grain 
and oilseeds activity. 


The need for these payments was brought on by 
the 1988 summer drought. The geographic pattern of 
this drought was erratic leaving the prairie provinces 
the hardest hit. 


This is the sixth time the Department of 
Agriculture has come to Parliament in the last three 
years requesting money for a special agriculture 
support program. The previous five times were for 
requests of $2100 million for the Special Canadian 
Grains Program. That program was intended to 
cushion Canadian farmers as a result of falling world 
prices brought on by actions of the United States and 
the European Economic Community. 


This program will cover producers in the five 
provinces hardest hit by the the drought: Alberta ($80 
million), Saskatchewan ($415 million), Manitoba ($170 
million), Ontario ($150 million), and Quebec ($20 
million). These numbers are preliminary and are a 
rough guide to the distribution of money only. 


Payments will be made to individual producers on 
the basis of their acreage, and an assistance rate. This 
rate will be tied to the severity of the drought in the 
township of the producer. There will be three classes for 
measuring the severity of the drought. These will based 
on a ration of crop loss to insured coverage. The most 
severe is defined as 0.50 and over, moderate being 0.25- 
0.49, and slight as being less than 0.25. 


The government's intention is to have all final 
payments made by the end of July. Some producers who 
submitted applications by March 15, 1989 and who 
were in “moderate” or “severe” areas have already 
received interim payments. Final payments will 
contain any adjustments, after all data have been 
checked, in cooperation with provincial crop insurance 
agencies. 


When this program was first announced in 
November, 1988, it was expected that it would be a cost- 
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shared program with the provinces and that the total 
outlay would be $850 million. Private negotiations are 
taking place with individual provinces to determine the 
extent of their role. In the interim, the federal 
government is insuring that it has adequate authority 
to make full payment to producers, and is not 
constrained by any on-going negotiations. 


All members of the Committee were pleased by the 
response of the government to meet this real need 
brought on by the 1988 drought. Senators expressed 
concerns about the program ranging from delays 
noticed by some producers in receiving interim 
payments, to a need for a cap on the maximum coverage 
under this program. 


There was a separate issue raided that these 
Supplementary Estimates (A) were being requested 
before the Main Estimates were approved. A similar 
situation arose in March 1987 at which time the 
government claimed it was following the 
supplementary estimates route rather than including 
the full amount in the Main Estimates because it 
needed all the money before the Main Estimates would 
be approved. While it might have been possible to have 
obtained the full amount through interim supply, it 
would have eliminated the opportunity for Parliament 
to have examined the request before it was approved. 
At the time, this Committee reported as follows: 


“The Committee understood the need to 
provide money prior to the end of June, but 
some Senators felt that it was inappropriate to 
consider Supplementary Estimates before the 
review of the Main Estimates. It is suggested 
that the proper procedure would have been to 
include the $700 million request in the Main 
Estimates, with the entire amount, less $1, 
being provided through the interim 
appropriations bill. In this way, the principle 
of the request would continue to be before 
Parliament until the Main Estimates are 
reported and the appropriations bill 
proclaimed by the end of June.” 

(Issue No. 3, March 12, 1987) 


Officials from the Treasury Board agree that the 
Committee's proposal is the proper procedure but, that 
this case was different; at the time of drafting the 1989- 
90 Main Estimates, the government had hoped that 
federal-provincial negotiations would be further along; 
that the full $850 million would not have to come from 
the federal government. While this is still the hope, the 
need to insure the money is available for producers by 
the end of July led to this supplementary request. 
Officials also indicated that even with this request, the 
approved spending authority remains well within the 
expenditure plans for 1989-90. 
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SUPPLY TO DATE FOR 
1989-90 


One Appropriation Act has been approved in 
respect of Estimates for 1989-90: 


Supply Approved to Date: 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1989-90 
granted Interim Supply for the 
1989-90 Main Estimates equal to 
an initial allocation of 9/12ths for 
all Votes plus 26 additional pro- 
portions. 
$33,119,820,020.24 


Awaiting Approval: 


Supply for the whole of 

Supplementary Estimates (A), 

1989-90 435,929,304.00 
TOTAL $33,555,749,324.24 


ESTIMATES TABLED TO DATE FOR 


1989-90 
To be Statutor Total 
voted (in thousands 
of dollars) 
Main Estimates 
Budgetary $42,939,511 $88,048,601 $130,988,112 


175,127 


$131,163 ,239 


—__ 4,852 


Non-Budgetary 


170,275 


43,109,786 $88,053,453 


Supplementary 
Estimates (A) 


Budgetary 435,929 435,929 
Non-Budgetary 
435,929 Beet 30929 
Total Estimates 
Tabled 
Budgetary $43,375,440 $88,048,601 $131,424,041 
Non-Budgetary 170,275 4,852 SNAG 
43,545,715 $88,053,453 $131,599,168 


FERNAND-E. LEBLANC 
Chairman 
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